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MODERN DICTIONARY 


ARTS AND SCIENCES; # 
Wd : 
COMPLETE SYSTEM OF LITERATURE. 


In which will be introduced every modern Improvement that has been made therein 
by the Learned and Ingenious of this or any other Nation; more particularly thoſe 
valuable Diſcoveries that have been communicated by ſeveral Members of the 
Royal Society, the Royal Academy, and the Society * the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. Among the various other Branches of 
Learning, the following will be particularly and copiouſly explained, viz. 


Agriculture, Dioptrics, Hydroſtatics, Perſpective, 
Anatomy, Ethics, Law, Pharmacy, 
Architecture, Gardening, Logic, a Philoſophy, 
Arithmetic, Gauging, Maritime Affairs, | Phyfic, 
Aſtronomy, Geography, Military Affairs, | Pneumatics, 
Book-keeping, Geometry, Mathematics, | Rhetoric, 
Biography, Grammar, Mechanics, Sculpture, 
Botany, Gunnery, | Merchandize, Statics, 
Catoptrics, Heraldry, > Metaphyſics, - Statuary, 
Chemiſtry, Hiſtory, Meteorology, Surgery, 
Chronology, Horſemanſhip, Mufic, Surveyingy 
Commerce, Huſbandry, Navigation, Theology, 
Colmography, Hydraulics, Oprics,  &c., &. 
Dialling, Hydrography, Painting, 


The Whole greatly improved and modernized from o—_ Dictionary that hath 
receded it, and ornamented with upwards of Two Hundr 
illuſtrate and embelliſh the Work. | 


| The Hiſtorical, Theological, Philoſophical, Biographical and Grammatieal | 


Parts, by the Rev. PERCIVAL PROCTOR, M. A. 


The Aſtronomical, Mechanical, and every other Branch of the Mathematics, 
By WILLIAM CASTIEAU, 


Figures, neceſſary to 


Teacher of the Mathematics, and Maſter of the Academy, oppoſite Berner's-ſireet, ig | 


Oxford-{trect, London. 


The other Articles by Gentlemen particularly converſant in the reſpectihe Subjects 


thev have undertaken to explain, 
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ARTS any SCIENCES... 


er Thoſe Articles which are. marked thus * are totally 
omitted in every other Dittionary of Arts and Sciences. = 


* 
* 


D. 


D XA M 


The fourth letter of the alphabet, 

and the third conſonant, anſwer- 

ing to the Hebrew Daleth, and Greek 
Ita. 0 0 

D as a numeral denotes 500, and with 


a daſh over it thus D 500. Uſed as an 
abbreviation, D. ſtands for Doctor, as 
M. D. doctor of medicine ; D. T. doctor 
of theology ; D. D. implies doctor of di- 
vinity, or dono dedit 3 D. D. D. is uſed 
for , dicat, dedicat ; and D. D. D. D. 
far dignum Deo donum dedit. 
DABAS, woollen ſtaffs: of the manu- 
facture of Bas, in Languedoc. 
DABUIS, a white cotton ſtuſſ made in 
the Eaſt-Indies. a 
DACE, a fpecies of cyprinus, very 
common in our rivers: it is longer and 
more ſlender than the roack, and has ten 
rays in the fin befides the anus. 
DACTYL, in ancient poetry, a me- 
trical foot, conſiſting of one long and two 
ſthort ſyllables. ; 

The dactyl and ſpondee are the only 
foet or meaſures uſed in hexameter. verſes ; 
the former being eſteemed more (prightly, 
and the latter more ſo!emn and grave. | 

DADUCHI, in antiquity, prieſts of 


the goddeſs Ceres, ſo called, becauſe, at | 
Vo I. II. 


they delivered — hand to hand, 
had paſſod through them 
did an quay of Ceres's ſearching for 
her daugh ſerpine, by the light of a 
torch, which ſhe kindled in Mount Etna. 
* DADALUS, in fabulous biſtory 

an Athenian artiſt, who invented ſev 
mechanical inſtruments, as the ſaw, dec. 
and even made walking ſtatues, He 
threw his brother's ſon out of a window, 
and killed him, fearing be should excel 
him in his art, — he had inve 
the potter s wheel ; upon which he 
into Crete, to king Minas, and took his 
ſon Icarus along with him. He there 
built the celebrated labyrinth, in which 
he and his ſon were ſhut up, for K 
ſerved the queen Paciphae in her bat 
amour: however, making wings for him- 
ſelf and Icarus, they flew away ; but the 
youth not obſerving his directions, fell 
into the ſea, and was drowned; He then 
fled to Cocalus, king of Egypt who cauſed 
him to be ſutfocated in a hot bath, to pre- 
vont Minos e making war againſt him on 
his account. . 

DAMON, a name given by the an- 
cients to ng ali, which 


This ther 


* 


ared to men, either to do them ſer- 
vice, or injury. The Platoniſts diſtinguiſh 
between gods, dæmons, und heroes. The 
s are thoſe whom Cicero calls Dii ma- 
Jorum pentium. The dæmons are thoſe 
whom-we call angels. See Angel, 
Chrifians, by the word demon, un- 
derff#nd only evil ſpirits or devils ; but 
it is difhcuk to ſay what the ancient 
Hebrews meant by it. The Mahometans 
allow ſeveral ſorts of dæmons. 
DAMONIAC, a perſon ſuppoſed to 
be polſefied with an evil ſpirit, or dæ- 


mon. | & 38. 
DZXMONTACS, in church hiftory, 
a branch of the Anabaptiſts, whoſe diſ- 
tinguiſhing tenet is, that the devils ſhall 
be fad ut the end of the world: 
DAFFODIL, the ſame with the Nar- 
ciſſus. See Narciſſus. 1 
AFFODIL-LILLY, the lillo-nar- 
ies. See Liln-Narciſſus. . 4 
DAILY, every day, the fame 1 
diurnal. See the — Diurnal. 
DAIRY, among farmers, &c. a room 
or apariment where milk is kept, and 
manufactured into butter, cheeſe, c. 
The milk being poured out of the 
milking-pails into proper veſſels, is there 
ſuffered to reſt a night or two, according 
as the heather is more or lets hot, during 
which the cream will riſe to the top, and 
form x thick coat on the ſurface, This 
muſt be carefolly taken off by an uten- 
Gl” called a f&imming-difh, and put into 
the churn, and there agitated ſot a conſi - 
derable time: when this agitation has 
beew continued long- enough to produce the 
deſired effect, they open the churn, and 
with both hands gather it well togerher, 
take it out of the butter-milk, aud lay it 
into a very clean bowl, or earthen-pan ; 
and if the butter be deſigned to be uſed 
ſweet, they fill the pan with clean water, 
and work the butter in it to and fro till 
it is brought to a firm confiftence of itſelf, 
without any moifture, When this has 
been done, it muſt be ſcotched and ſliced 
over with the point of 'a knife, every 
way as thick as poffible, in order to fetch | 
our the ſmalleſt hair, mote, bit of rag, 
Hrainer, or any thing that may have 
happencd to fall into it : they then ſpread 
it thin in a bowl, and work it well toge- 
er with ſuch quantity of falt as they 
tRiuk "firs and make it up into diſhes, 
pounds half ponads, &c. The newer the 
hotter is, the more wholeſome and plea- 
Ant it is ; and that which is made in 
May is sſteemed the . 


1 1 


| 


DAM | 
Cheeſe is made by curdling the milk 


3 


with runnet, prefling out all the ſerum or 


whey, by means a cheeſe-preſs, and 
laying the cheeſe to dry. See Cheeſe. 
DAM, a boundary or confinement. 
DAM, or DYKE. See Dyke. 
DAMA, the fallow-deer, in 7 
a ſpecies of the deer-kind, diſtinguiſhed 
by its ramoſe and compreſſed, or palmated 
horns. 

DAMAGE, in law, hurt, or hindrance 
attending a perſon's eſtate : but in com- 
mon law, it is a part of what the jurors 
are to enquire of in giving a verdict for 
the plaintiff or defendant, in a civil action. 

DAMASK, a filk ſtuff with a raiſed 
pattern, ſo as that the right fide of the 
damaſk is that which hath the flowers 
raiſed or ſattined. | 

DAMASK ſhould be of dreſſed filk, 


both in warp and woof ;' and in France, 


half an ell in breadth : they are made 
at Chalons in Champagne, and in ſome 
places in Flanders, as at Tournay, Kc. 
entirely of wool, three-cighths of an ell 
wide, and twenty ells long. 

DAMASKEENING, or DAMASK- 
ING, the art of beavtifying iron, ſteel, 
&c, by making incifions therein, and fill- 
ing them up with gold and filver wire; 
chicily uſed for adorning ſword-blades, - 
guards and gripes, locks of piſtols, &c. 

Damaſkeening partakes of the moſiic, - 
of engraving, 'and of carving ; like the 
moſaic, it has inlaid work; like engrav- ' 
ing, it cuts the metal, repreſenting divers 
figures; and as in chafing, gold and fil- 
ver is wrought in relievo, - 

* DAMIEN (ROBERT FRANCIS)- 
ſamous for having wounded and attempted 
to'afſaſinate Lewis XV. the French kings 
was born of mean parents, in a hamlet, in 
the dioceſe of Arras. He was ſervant to 
an olficer at the ſiege of Philipſburg, and at 
length entered a college of Jeſvits as a do- 
meſtio, but left it, and afterwards entered 
himſelf there again; he left it again, and 
after” having gone through many different 
ſtations of life, he he!d many extravagant 
diſcourſes on the difpotes which then agi- 
tated the church and ſtate, and ſeveral 
times attempted to deftroy himſelf, dit- 
covering in all his actions a diſordered 
mind. Art laſt he returned to Paris, and 
on the third of January, 1757, went to 
Verſailles ; and on the 5th, between five 
and fix in the evening, ſtruek the king 
with a kind of pen-knife, as be was gets - 
ting into his chariot, ſurrounded by his 


courtiors. - The -unhappy wretch being 
| ts + _ 


D A M 
* hald of, immediately declared he had 
0 


me accomplices, but ſaid that they were 
a great, way off, and he could not find 


them; but being preſſed to name them, 


ſaid that he could not, and muſt not, and 
that he was proof againſt the moſt dread- 
fal torments. The king having referred 
the examination and trial to the grand 
chamber, Damien was removed to the pri- 
Ton of the palace, on the 18th of January, 
and ſhut up in the tower of Montgomeri, 
where he was fixed on a bed of fingular 
make, and the utmoſt care taken to pre- 
ſerve his life, He obſtinately perſiſted in 
declaring that he had no accomplices, 
which being communicated to the attorney» 
8 he gave it as his opinion, that 

amien ſhould be condemned to ſuffer the 
ſame puniſhment as Ravaillac had done ; 
but that firſt he ſhould be put to the torture. 
On the 26th of March, this unhappy 
wretch appeared on the ſallete (a ſeat for 
the criminal) before all bis judges, and 
ſcemed undaunted at-the preſence ef that 
auguſt aſſembly, looked upon them with 
reſo lution, and ſteadily preſerved an un- 
common preſence of mind. On Monday, 
the 28th, he was brought up to the cham- 
ber, where he was to be put to the torture 
to make him confeſs. He there heard his 
ſentence read with the ſame intrepidity. 
At length, on his being brought to the 
ſcaffold, he there denied, with great re- 
ſolution, that there was any one concerned 
with him. They firſt burned his right 
hand, then tore off his fleſh with red hot 
pincers, and poured oil, melted lead, and 
roſin into his wound, At every part of this 
inferaal paniſhment he ſcreamed out, and 


then looked quietly at his torn and burnt 


members. At laſt they proceeded to quar- 
tering him. After which all the parts of his 
mangled body were burned to aſhes, and 
they diſperſed in the air. | 

DAMNATA TERRA, among che- 
milts, the ſame with caput mortuum. See 
Caput. 

Dames, in natoral hiſtory, noxious 
ſteams and exhalations, frequently found 
in mines, pits, wells, and other ſubter- 
raneous places. The pernicions damps in 
mines ſhew abundantly, that nature af- 
fords inflammable air in ſome caſes ; and 
we have found by experiments, that art 
can do the ſame, and that, very probably, 
on the ſame principles with the natural. 
Sir James Lowther, having collected the 
air of ſome of theſe damps in bladders, 
preſerved it ſo well, that when brought 
up to London, it would take fire at the 


DA N- 


flame of a candle, on being let out at the, 
orifice of a piece of tobacco pipe. It is 
well known to all that are verſed in che- 
mical experiments, that moſt metals etnir 
a great quantity of ſulphureous vapours, 
during the efferveſſence they undergo in 
the time of their ſolutions, in their reſ- 
pective menſtruums : this vapour, being 
received into bladders, in the ſame man- 
ner with the natural air of Sir James 
Lowther, has been found to take fire, in 
the like way, on being let out in a ſmall 


ſtream, and anſwered all the phænomena 


of the natural kind. : | 
DANCE, an agreeable motion of the 


body, adjuſted by art to the meaſures or 


tune, of inſtruments, or of the voice. 
DANCETTE, in : heraldry, is When 


| the out-line of wa bordure, or ordinary, 


is indented largely, the largeneſs of the 


indentures being the only thing that di- 


tinguiſhes it from indented. See Indented, 
DANTELLE, in heraldry, the ſame' 


as dancette. 


* DANTZICK, a city of Poland -in 


. 
- 


Regal Pruſſia, of which it is the capital. 


It is ſeated on the weſtern bank of the 


Viſtula, and on the frontiers of Pomera- 
nia, not far from the Baltic Sea. It is 
ſurrounded with a good wall. The houſes 
are built of ſtone or brick, fix or ſeven 
ſtories high, and the ſtreets are pretty large. 
At the end of every ſtreet there are wells 
for the uſe of the inhabitants; and the 
public buildings in general are very ele- 
gant, The Roman Catholics and Luthe- 
rans ate eſtabliſbed by law, but the laſt 
are moſt numerous, br the chief magiſ- 
trates, and the greateſt part of the burghers 
are proteſtants. There are twenty churches 
in Dantzick, among which the great 
church is remarkable for its fine organs 
pulpit, and front. There is likewiſe a 
great number of convents, a fine academy, 
and an excellent library. The ſtadt-houle 
is a handſome building with a high tower, 
and an excellent clock. The exchange and 
the arſenal are likewiſe worth notice. The 
former has a noble hall, adoracd with forme 
very good piftures. In the arſenal is 2 
prodigious quantity of all manner of mili- 
tary implements, and the effigy of ki 
Sig.\mond ſtrerched dead on a tomb; = 
near it the etfigy of count Egmont, armed 
cap-a-pee, on harſeback. The fortifica- 
tions conſiſt of very broad walls, deep 
ditches, and twenty baftions. The gates 
are elegantly built, and kave each thres. 
draw-bridges. At the mouth of the Viſ- 


tula, are two ſtrong forts, with a bigh 
an wor, 


DA | 
tower, and a latitern to direct the ſhip's 


coming into the harbour. 
* The juriſdiftion of the town extends four 


miles round, and the garriſon, which „ | 
at the expence o 


kept in it, is maintain 
the inhabitants, who have the power of 
coining money, with the king's head on 
one ſide, aud 2 city arms on the reverſe. 
The inhabitants pay an annual tribute ts 
Poland for its ladies, and for having 
their liberties maintained. Before the 
year 1079 Dantzick was only inhabited by 
a few fiſhermen, but fince that time it has 
been . contiavally encreafing in grandeur, 
trade and riches ; but moſt remarkably ſo 
within theſe two hundred years, I 

principal foreign, trade is corn, in which 
reſpect it ma be called the granary of Eu- 
rope. This i brought in part from Pome- 
rania, but chiefly from the inland parts of 
Poland, which abounds more than any 
other country with grain. In 1734 the 
Ruſſians beheged and bombarded this city, 
vnder the conduct of general Munich, be- 
cauſe it would not acknowledge Augultus 


III. for their ſovereign, but on the contra- 


ry received and acknowledged Staniſlaus I. 
for cheir king, This laſt, who was in it 
at that time, found means toeſcape outof 
it, upon which the inhabitants capitulated 
and fubmitted, acknowledging Auguſtus, 
aud agreeing to become his loyal ſubjects. It 
15 one hundred and ſeventy miles north of 
Warſaw, two hundred and fifty north-weſt 
of Cracow, and ſeven hundred and fifty 
north eaſt of Paris. Long. 19. 5, E. Lat, 


54, 22. N. 

* DANUBE, the moſt celebrated river 
in Europe, except the Volga, running a 
courſe of near one thouſand eight hundred 
miles; It riſes near Eſchingen, a vill 
in the principality of Furſtenberg, croſſes 
Suabia, Bavaria, Auſtria, Hungary, Ser- 


via, and Bulgaria, and falls into the Black | 


Sea by two mouths. This river, which 
begins to be 1 1 at Ulm in Suabia, 
receives many leſſer ſtreams as it paſſes 
along, and waſhcs a great number of con- 
fiderable towns and cities. 

DAPHNE, in botany, a genus of pljnts, 
ſaid to be a ſtrong cathartic, and too rough 
to be given with ſafety. | 


* DAPHNE, in fabulous hiſtory, the | 


daughter of the river Peneus, who being 
beloved by Apollo, and flying from him 

to preſerve her chaſtity, was, oh her in- 

treaties, changed into a laurel, whoſe 

leaves Apollo immediately conſecrated to 

bind his temples, and K ( 

reward of poetry, : 


tree the | 


; 


s . 
DAPPLE-BAY, in the h__; when 
k 


bay horſes have marks of a bay, 
they are called dapple-bays. 

APPLE- BLACK ; when a black 
horſe has got ſpots or marks more black 
or ſhining than the reſt of his ſkin, he 
is called a dapple-black. 

DARNEL, the lolium. See Lolium. 


DART, in aftronomy, geometry, &. 
See Sapitta. CPD 
DATA, among mathematicians, 2 
term for ſuch things or quantities as are 
given or known, in order to find other 
things thereby that are unknown. Euclid 
uſes the word data, of which he hath a 
paticular tract, for ſuch ſpaces, lines, 
„ as 


and ang i 


are given in magnitude, 
or to which we can affign others equal. 


In algebra, the given quantities, or 


data, are generally expretfed by the firſt 
letter of the alphabet, and the unknown 
by the laſt letters; thus, if the problem 
be, From the ſum and product of two 
vantities given, to find the quantities 


emſclves, the quantities are repreſented. 
X ra, the ſur + 


by y and a; and 
ven, and y the product given. 


Equation. 

DATA, expreſſes, in philoſophy and 
medicine, any quantity, which for the fake 
of a preſent calculation is taken for granted 
to be ſuch, without requiring an immediate 
proof for its certainty, called alſo the given 
quantity, number, or power. | 

DATE, in' law,' is the deſcription of 
the day, month, year of our Lord, and year 
of the reign of the king, in which a deed 
or other writing was made. Anciently 


deeds had no dates but of the month and . 


year, and now; if in the date of any deed, 
the year of our Lord is right, though the 
year of the king's reign be wrong, it ſhall 
not prejudice. An antedate is a date prior 
to the real time when the inſtrument was 


paſſed. 

DATE, Da#ylu:, the fruit of the phœæ- 
nix, or great palm-tree. Sce Phenix, 

DATIVE, among grammarians, the 
third caſe in the declenſion = nouns, It is 
called dative, becauſe uſual! ed b 
a verb implying ſomething > be given 4 
ſome perſon. In Engliſh, the dative is ex- 
preſſed by the figns to or for, : 

DATURA, thorn-apple, in botany, a 
genus of plants, The thorn-apple is nar- 
cotic, and dangerous to be taken internal- 
ly; but a cataplaſm of its leaves and ſeed 
is recommended for burns. 


DAUCUS, the catrot. See Carrot. 
DAVIT, 


r 


t 
r 
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el 
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da 
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DAVIT, in naval affairs, a long beam 
of wood thruſt out acroſs from over the 
ſhip's fore-caftle to draw up the flooks of 
the anchor clear from the ſhip's fide. 
DAUPHIN, a' title belonging to the 
eldeſt ſon of France, and heir preſumptive 
of the crown, on account of the province 
of Dauphiny, which, in 1343, was given 
to Philip of Valois, on this condition, by 
Humbert, dauphin of the Viennois. 

DAY, according to the moſt obvious 
ſenſe of the word, is that ſpace of time 
during which it continues to be light; in 
contradiſtinction to night, being that par- 
tition of time wherein it is dark ; but the 
ſpace of time in which it is light, being 
mewhat vague and indeterminate, the 
time between the riſing and the ſetting of 
the ſun is uſually looked on as the day 
and the time which lapſes from its ſerting 
to its riſing again, the night. The word 
day is often taken to include the night al- 
ſo; or to denote the time of a whole appa- 
rent revolution of the ſun round the earth, 
in which ſenſe it is called by ſome a natu- 
ral day, and by others an artificial one: 
but to avoid confuſion, it is uſual to call it 
in the former ſenſe ſimply the day, and in 

the latter a nychthemeron, by which t 
that acceptation of it is aptly denored,/as it 
implies both day and night. The nych- 
themeron is divided into twenty-four parts, 
ealled hours, which are of two ſorts, equal 

and unequal, or temporary. See Hour. 
Different nations begin their day at a 
different hour : thus the Egyptians began 
their day at midnight, from whom Hip- 
rates introduced that way of reckoning 
nto aſtronomy, and Copernicus and others 
have followed him: but the greateſt part 
of aſtronomers reckon the day to begin at 
hoon, and count twenty-four hours, till 
the noon of the next day, and not twice 
twelve, according to the vulgar computa- 
tion. The method of beginning the day 
at midnight prevails alſo in Great Britain, 
France, Spain, and moſt parts of Eu- 


rope. 

In ſeveral parts of Germany, th in 
their day at ſun- ſetting, and reckon on 
till it ſets next day, calling that the twen- 
ty-fourth hour: theſe are generally term- 
ed Italian hours. The Jews alſo began 
their nychthemeron at ſun-ſerting ; but 
then they divided it into twice twelve hours, 
as we do, reckoning twelve for the day, 
be it long or ſhort, and twelve for the night; 
fo that their hours continually varying 
with the day and night, the hours of the 


day were longer than that of the night, for | 


| 


| 


| 


D- A.a&.:. 
one half year, and the contrary the oth 
from whence their hours are called on 
rary : thoſe at the time of the equinoxes 
became equal, becavſe” then thoſe of the 


day and night ate ſo- The Romans alſo 
reckoned their hours after this manner, as 
do the Turks at this day. This kind of 
hours are called planetary, becuſe the 
ſeven planers were anciently looked © 
as preſiding over the affairs of the world, 
and 10 take it hy turns each of theſe hours, 
according to the following order : Saturn 
firſt, then Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, 
Mercury, and laſt of allthe Moon , hence 
they denominated each day of the week 
from that planet whoſe turn it was to 
fide the firſt hour of the nychthemeron. 
Thus aſhigning the firſt hour of Saturda 
to Saturn, the ſecond will fall to Jupiter, 
the third to Mars, and fo the twenty- 
ſecond of the ſame nychrhemeron will fall 
to Saturn again, and therefore the twenty- 
third to Jupiter, and the laſt ro Mars : 
that on the firſt hour of the next day, it ail 
fall to the ſun to prefide ; and by the like 
manner of reckoning, the firſt hour of the 
next will fall to the Moon; of the next to 
Mars; of the next, to Mercury; of the 
next, to Venus: hence the davs of the 
week came to be diſtinguiſhed by the Latin 
names of Dies Saturni, Solis, Lure, Mar- 
tis, Mercurii, Yovis, and Feneris ; and 
among us, by the names of Saturday, 
Sunday, Monday, &ec. : 
DAYS of Grace, thoſe granted by the 
court at the prayer of the plaintiff or de- 
fendant in whoſe delay it is. 
DAYS of Grace, in commerce, a cuſ- 
tomary number of days allowed for the pay- 
ment of a bill of exchange, &c. after it be- 
comes due. Three days of grace are al- 
lowed in England, ten in France and 
Dantzic ; eight at Naples ; fix at Venice, 
Amfterdam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp ; 
four at Franckfort ; five at Leipfic; twelve © 
at Hamburgh ; fix in Portugal; fourteen | 
in Spain; thirty in Genoa, &c, Su f 
Deg- DAS, Dias Caniculdres. See Ca- 
nicular Days. | 
A — 2 DAYS. See Intocalary 
| DEACON, one of the three ſacred or- 
ders 6f the Chriftian church. The word is 
ſometimes uſed in the New Teftament for 
any one that miniſters in the ſervice of 
God, in which ſenſe biſhops and preſby- 
ters are tiled deacons ; but in its reftrain- 
ed ſenſe, it is taken for the third order of 
the clergy, as appears from the current 
teſtimony of ancient writers, who conſiant- 
| | 3 
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Iy ſtile them miniſters of the myſteries of 
hriſt, miniſters of epiſcopacy and the 
church, and the-like. The firſl inſtituti- 
on of this order is recorded in Acts, 
chap. vi. 
EAD. Something dead or deprived of 
Fife. See Death. 

DEAD-E YES, in naval affairs, certain 
blocks with three holes in them, whereby 
to draw tight the ſhrouds and ſtays of a 
hip. a 
DEAD. LIGHT, amongſt ſeamen, a 
ſort of ttrong wooden poſts, made to fit the 
cabin- windows: * are always fixed in 
on any expectation of a ftorm, and the glaſs 
windows taken out, which might other- 
wiſe be ſhattered to pieces by the fea, and 
let great quantities oi water pour into the 
ſhip. » 
| DEAD-NETTLE, a genus of plants 
called by botaniſts lamium. See Liu,. 

DEAD-RECKONING, in navigation, 
the judgment or eſtimation of which is 
made of the place where a ſhip 1s, without 
any obſervation of the heavenly bodies ; 
and is performed by keeping an account of 
her way by the log, in knowing the courſe 
they have ſteered by the compaſs, and by 
rectifying all the a!lowanoes for drift, le- 
way, &c. according to the ſhip's known 
trim. This reckoning, however, is always 
to be corrected as often as any good obſer- 
vation can be obtained. 

DEAD-TOPS,. a diſeaſe incident to 
young trees, and cured by cutting off the 
dead parts cloſe to the next good twig or 
ſhoot, claying them over as in grafting, 
Sce Graſiing. 

DEADLY-NIGHTSHADE, the bella- 
donna of botaniſts. Set Belladonna. 

DEAFNESS, the {tate of a perſon who 
wants the ſeaſe of hearing, or has it great- 
ly impaired. The cauſes of deafneſs are a 
cutting off the external ear, or an ob- 
ſtruct ion of the auditory paſſage, from wax, 
or other thing; from a rupture of the 
membrane of the tympanum, or when it is 
corroded, or ulcerated, or the auditory 
nerve is obſtructed or compreſſed. Ex- 
ternal cauſes or falls from high places ; ex- 
ceſũve noiſe, ſuch as the exploſion of can- 
non; likewiſe acute diſeaſes ncar their 
ſtate, which are like to terminate by a cri- 
tical hxmorrhage. With regard to the 
cure, if the obſtrution be in the external 
cavity of the car, it is diſcernable by the 
sight. If there is occaſion to ſyringe the 
ear, a decoction of ſage and roſcmary 
flowers will be proper, with equal parts of 
water and whKe-winc ; but great caution 
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ſhould be uſed. Hoffman ſays, deafneſs 


ſometimes ariſes from a flackneſs of the au- 
ditory nerves, which often happens from 
too great a humidity, which, it neglected, 
will terminate in a perpetual and incurable 
deafneſs, and may be diſperſed, if taken in 
time, by proper cephalics and ſudorifics. 
Heiſter informs us that medicinal waters 
drank in the ſummer-time pretty largely, 
are the beſt means as preſervatives, and for 
curing diſorders of the ears; and that they 
often perform more than any other reme- 
dies whatever. 

DEAL, a thin kind of fir planks, of 
great uſe in carpentry. Deals are render- 
ed much harder, by throwing them into 
lall-water as ſoon as they are ſawed, 
keeping them three or four days, and a- 
terwards drying them in the air or ſun 
but neither this nor any other method yet 
known, will preferve them from ſhrinking. 

DEAN, an eccleſiaſtical dignity in ca- 
thedral and collegiate churches, and head 
of the chapter. As there are two ſounda- 
tions of cathedral churches in England, the 
old and the new, ſo there are two ways of 
creating deans. Thoſe of the old ſounda- 
dation, founded before the ſuppreflion of 
monaſteries, as the deans of 8 Paul's, 
York, &c. are raiſed to that dignity after 
the manner of biſhops, the king ſendin 
his conge d'elire, the chapter electing, — 
the King granting his royal aſſent, the bi- 
op confirms him, and gives bis mandate 
to inſtall him. Thoſe of the new founda- 
tion, Whoſe deanries were raiſed upon the 
ruius of priories and convents, ſuch as the 
deans of Canterbury, Durham, Ely, Nor- 
wich, Wincheſter, &c, are donative, and 
inſtalled by virtue of the king's letters pa- 
tent, without either election or confirma- 
tion. Canoniſts diſtinguiſh between deans 
of cathedral and thoſe of collegiate churches. 
The firſt, with their chaper, are regularly 
ſubjcct to the juriſdiction of the biſbop. 
As to the latter, they have uſoally the 
contentious juriſdiction in themielves, 
though ſometimes this belongs to them in 
common with the chapter. There are ca- 
thedral churches which never had a Dean, 
and in which the biſhop is the head of the 
chapter, and in his abſence, the Archdea- 
con: ſuch are the cathedrals of St. David 
and Landaff. There are alſo Deans with- 
out a_ chapter, as the dean of Battle in 
Suſſex, dean of the arches, &c. and deans 
without a juriſdiction, as the dean of the 
chapel royal. In this ſenſe the word is. 
applied to the chief of certain peculiar 


Rural 


| Churches or chapels - 
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originally exerciſed jurifdiftion over ten 
churches in the country; but their office 
is now loſt in that of the archdeacons and 
chancellors. | | | 

- DEAN and CHAPTER, the biſhop's 
council to aſſiſt him in theaffairs of religion, 
und to atſent to every grant which the bi- 
ſhop ſhall make to bind his ſueceſſora. As 
a deanry is a ſpiritual dignity, a man can- 
not be a dean and prebendary of the ſame 
church. 

DEATH, Mort, the ſeparation of the 
Toul from the body; in which ſenſe it 
ſtands oppoſed to life, which confiſls in th: 


union thereof. In law there is a natural 


death and a civil death : natural; where 


nature itſelf expires ; civil, where a perſon 
is not aftvally dead, but adjudged fo by 


law. Thus, if any perſon, for whoſe life 
an eſtate is granted, remains beyond ſea, 
or is abſent ſeven years, and no proof made 
of his being living, he ſhall be accounted 
naturally dead. 

DEATH-WATCH, in 2oology, an in- 
ſe& nearly of the fize of the common louſe, 


frequent among old wood furniture, The 


beatincof a watch is the love note of theſe 
a wha the male or female woo 


each other. 


DE BENE ESSE, a latin phraſe uſed 
in our law in a doubtful meaning, as to 
take or do a thing de bene eſſe, is to allow it 
at preſent to be well done; but when it 
comes to be more fully examined, then to 


ſtand or fall according to the merit of the 
thing. 


DEBENTURE, a kind of certificate 
figned by the officers of the cuſtoms, which 
entitles a merchant exporting goods to the 
receipt of a bounty or drawback, 

DEBENTURE is likewiſe uſed in the 
exchequer, and given to the king's ſervants, 
for the payment of their wages. 

DEBET, among merchants, the ſums 
due to them for goods fold on credit, for 
which ay have charged their journal or 
ledger. It is more particularly under» 


ſtood of the remainder of debts, part of 


Which has been paid on account. 

DEBET, among book-keepers, is uſed 
to expreſs the left hand page of the ledger ; 
to which are carried all articles ſupplied or 
paid on the ſubject of an account. 

DEBILITY, among phyſicians, a re- 
laxation of the ſolids, occaſioning often- 
times weakneſſes and taintings. 

DEBT, Debitum, in law, any thing due 
to another: or the action brought for re- 
covering the ſame, | 

Vo. II. p 


| 
© Rural DEAN, called alſo archpreſbytet, | 
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DEBTOR, one who owes any thing to 


another, in contradiſtinction to creditor, 
which is the perſon to whom the debt is 
owing. 

DEBTOR, in merchants acceunts. See 
Bock- Keeping. "I 

DECAGON, a plane figure in ry 
having ten fides aud ten angles; and if 
the ſides are equal, it is called a regular 
decagon, and may be inſcribed in a circle, 
The fides of a regular decagon are, in pow- 
er and length, equal ro the greateſt ſeg- 
ment of an hexagon inſcribed in the 
ſame circle, and cut in extreme and mean 
proportion. 

DECALOGUE, the ten precepts of 
commandments delivered by God to Moſes, 
after engraving them on two tables of 
ltone. The Jews, by way of excellence, 
call theſe commandments the ten words, 
from whence the 
of Decalogue. The church of Rome has 
ſtruck the ſecond commandment quite out 
of the decalogue, the reaſon of hieb may 
be eafily conceived, and to make their 
numbers complete, hath ſplit the tenth into 
two. 

DECAMPING, in military affairs, the 
marching of an army from the ground 


where it before lay encamped. See _ 
| an ſyſ- 


DECANDRIA, in the Linne 
tem of botany, a claſs of plants, the-great 
characteriſtic of which is, that they have 
hermaphrodite flowers, with ten ſtammina 
in each. 

DECAMTATION, among chemiſis, 
c. the gently pouring off a liquor ſrom its 
fæces, by inclining the lip or canthus of 
the veſſel. 

DECEIT, Dolus, in law, a ſubtle trick, 
ſtratagem, or device, to which may be ad- 
ded all manner of craft and colluſion, or 
underhand practice, uſed to defraud ano- 
ther. 

DECEMBER, in chronology, the laſt 
month of the year, containing thirty-one 
days, and fo called as being the tenth 
month of the Roman year, which com- 
menced with March. Sce Tear and Month. 

DECEMVIRI, in. Roman antiquity, 
ten magiſtrares choſe annually at Rome, 
to govern the cormonwealth inflead of 
conſuls, with an abſolute power to make 
laws for the people. There were alſo other 
decemviri, created on frequent emergen- 
cies, to manage and regulate certain af- 
fairs, as conducting colonies, preſiding at 
feaſts, taking care of ſacrifices, &e. 

DECENNALIA, ancient Roman, 
feſtivals celebrated by the emperors, every 
8 teath 


had afterwards the name 
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tenth year of their reign, with facrifices, 
games, and largelles or the people. 

DECIDUOUS . Ira 

d iu ref; lants: thus, the calyx 
2 cup of 12 . ſaid to be deciduous, 
when it falls along with the flower-petals. 
Again, deciduous leaves are thofe which 
fall in Aytamn, in contra-diftinftion ro 
thoſe of the evgz-greens, which remain 
all the winter. 

DECIMAL ARITHMETIC, the art 
of computing by decimal fractions, firſt 
invented by Johannes Regiomontanus, 
and uſed by him in the conſtruction of his 
tables by ſines. h 

DECIMAL FR ACTIONS, thoſe whoſe 
denominatos is 1, with one or more cy- 


ers; as, 10, 100, 1000, 10000, &c.. 


hus, 5-10, 6-100, 7-1000, &c. axe deci- 
mal fraftions. 
In the writing of decimal fraftions we 
uſually omit the denominator, as only con- 
ſiſting of unity with cyphers annexed ; and 
in hey ha a point, or comma, is pre- 
fixed to the numerator. Thus, 5-10 is 
written 5: 46-100, .46, So .125 expreſ- 
las an bundred twenty-five parts any thing 
ſuppoted to be divided into 1000 parts. 

. on the right hand of inte- 
gers increaſe their, value decimally ; as, 2, 
20, 200, &c. ſo hen ſet on the left hand 
vi decimal fxactions, they decreaſe the ya- 
1 decimally ; as 5 9%; oog, &c. When 
et on the lek-hand o integers, or on the 
left oſ decimals, they fignify nothing, but 
only to fillup places, thus, 5000 or 0095 
ia but five zenths, or five units. 

To reduce any vulgar fraction, as ſup- 
. poſe 5-8, to a decimal fraction ike ſame 

value, whoſe denominator thall be 1000 ; 


ſay, by the Rule of Three, as 8, the de- | 


nominator of, the vulgar fraction is to 5 
the numerator : ſo will 1000, the denomi- 
batgy aſſig ned, be to à 4th term, which, by 
working, will be found to be .625; apd 


therefore 625-1000, or 626, is a decimal 


of the ſame valve with the former frac- 
tion 5-8. | 

The common operations in degimals are 
ay as in the vulgar rules, regard 

ing had only to the particular notation, 
to dittingwith the integral from the frac- 
tional part of a ſum. ; 

In addition and ſuhtract ion of decimals, 
the points being all placed under each other, 
the figures are to be added, and ſubtracted 
as in common arithmetic.; and when the 
operation is done, ſo many figures of the 
ſom, or remainder, afe to be noted for de- 
ciwals, as there axe places of decimals in 


„ an appcllation chiefly | 
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the greateſt given numbers, An example 


will make this clear. ' 
"Addition of Deci- $Subtraion, | 
mals. From 67, 
44256 24,421 Take 24.856 , 
1439 [35,024 — — 
5745 35712 Rem. 43,024 
5031 12,531 
510 7, From 23,1462 
62,888 — — 
2,15756 12,0762 


| 
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Foc multiplication of decimals, obferve 
to cut off juſt ſo many decimal from 
the product as there are decimals in both 
factors. The work is the ſame as in ig» 
tegers. Thus, 


Multiplication of Decimals. 
„1472 236 32659 
1175 5125 621 
73 73] 3559 
10304 739] 7399 
1473 365 [21900 . 
—— 4h a 


49257600, , eee 

Note, in the 711 and ſecond examples 
the prodyRs only amount to fix and five 
places ; for this reaſon cyphers are prefixed 
to make up the numbets of deci 
in the two factors reſpectively. 

In givifion of decimals, ged in all 
reſpects as in dividing of integers, and, 
when the operation is finiſhed, mark 28 
many places in the quotzent for decimals, 
as, with the number of decimals in the di- 


viſor, ate equal tothe decimal places of the 


dividend, ; 
+22).30 1 22 .265 
Moray | Nori 
143 F<" 
T32 | 133 
110 | » 119 
110 110 
EE . . * Q, 
| q 
24) 8032(-0365, | 73;2)83-atg(1.1, 
66 73A 
143 | 1081 
132 1 732 
— 1 * 
110 N 2699 
110 2196 
— — — , 
0 383 
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There are, however, certain cafes in di- 
viſion of decimals which. require ſome far- 
thee management: as, firſt, where the di- 
Viſor is a decimal fraction, and the divi- 
dend is an integer; add, or annex, as ma- 
ny or rather more cyphers to the dividend 
than there are places in the diviſor: thus 
365)22,0000(60.2, For there being three 
— of decimals in the diviſor, and four 
n the dividend, there will be but one inthe 
77 Secondly, Where the divitor is 
mixed number, and the dividend a whole 
number, add at leaſt as many cyphers to 
the dividend, as there are places iu the di- 
viſor : Thus, 36 5022, 00-602. 
DECIMA TION, a puniſhment inflit- 
ed by the Romans on ſuch ſoldicrs as be- 
haved themſelves cowardly in the ficld. 
The names of all the guilty were put into 
an urn or helmet, 2 many were drawn 
Gut as made the tenth part of the whole 
aumber, and theſe were put to the ſword, 
and the others ſaved. | 
DECIPHERING, the art of findingthe 
alphabet of a cipher, See Cipher. Every 


language has, befides the form of its cha- 


racters, ſomething peculiar in the place, 
order, combination, frequency, and the 
number of the letters; to all which parti- 
cular regard is to be had in deciphering. 

* DECKS, in thip-building, the planked 
flosrs on Which the guns reſt, aud the men 
walk. Firſt and ſecond rate ſhips, and the 
largef? order of the third rate, ate furniſhed 
withghree decks, diſtinguiſhed by the names 
of the upper, middle, and lower-decks, the 
laft of which is however, commonly term- 
ed, zbfordly enough, the gun deck: be- 
Hdes theſe three, there is a quarter - deck 
aud forecaſt le, which are on the ſame line, 
bot are at ſome diflance from each other, 
lexving a vacancy in the middle, which is 
called the waiſt. Above the hinder or aft- 
moſt part of the quarter deck there is yet 
another deck, called the poop, which ex- 
tends nearly over half of the quarter-deck, 
aud focms a roof for the captain's cabbin, 
called rhe coach. 

Flup - DEC R, or a DECK fluſh fore and 

one laid from ftem to ſtem, with one 

r, without any heights only the gradual 
riſing of the floor. from the middle towards 
the two ends. 

DECLAMATTON, 3 ſpeech made in 
poblic, in the tone and manner of an ora- 
tion, 

' DECLARATION, in law; a forma! 
ſhewing in writing-the ground of com- 
ptaint of the plaintiff, in an action again(t 


the defendant, , 
DECLENSION, in grammar, an in- 
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flexion of nouns according to their divers 
caſes nominative, genitive, *dative, &cs 
It is a different thing in moſt of the mo- 
dern ge er which have not properly 


any caſes, from what it is in the ancient 
Greek and Latin. 

DECLINATION, in aſttonomy, the 
diſlance of any celeſtial object, or pv ot in 
the heavens, from the celeſtial equinoctialy 
either north or ſouth, in degrees, minute? 
&c. meaſured on a meridian, or circle o 
declination. wi 

The greateſt declination of the ſung or 
of the ecliptic, was firſt, as we know of, 
obſerved by Pytheas, at Niaſtilia, about 
324 years before Chritiz who, obferving 
that the height af a gnomoun was to 1's 
ſhadow, when the ſun was in the meridian, 
as 31951 1-half to goooo, irum thence 
concluded the ſun's greateſt dechnation to 
be 23 deg. 52 min. 41 fec. And Gatien-' 
dus ſound the ſolſtitial ſhadow of the ſame 
length as it had been obſerved by Pythezs, 
20600 years before: and fo he concluded 
that the ſun's greateſt declination is con- 
flant. But from a compariſon of the fe- 
veral obſervations concerning this matter, 
the ſun's greateſt declination is commonly 
accounted 23 deg. 30 min. 

DECLIN AYION of theSea-Compaſs,or 
Needls, its variation from the true meri- 
dian of any place. 

DECLINATORIES, inflrument3 for 
taking the declinations, inclinations, and 
reclinations of plancs ; and they are of 
ſeveral kinds. 

DECLINING DIALS, thoſe whoſe 
planes iland perpindicularly tothe horizon, 
and decline, that is, do not face directly 
the four cardinal peints. Sce Dial. 

DECLIVITY, the reverſe of acclivity. 


See accl ity. 

DECOCT ION, in pharmacy, the hoil- 
ing ſimplez, or other drugs, to extract their 
virtues for ſome medicinal purpoſe, The 
general ſubjects of decoct ion are animals 
and vegetables, and ſometimes minerals, as 
antimony and quickfilver. The liquors 
which ferve to bol them, are water, wine, 
vinegar, milk, and whev. ' 

DECOMPOSITION, in chemiſtry and 
pharmacy, the reduction of a bady int irs 
princi; xs or component parts. See Anal yſis. 

DECORATION, in architecture, u hat- 
ever adorns a building, either without - ſide 
or within. Er 
DECORUM, in archite&ore, the ſvit- 
 ableneſs of a building, and its ſeveral parts 
and ornaments to the flation and r 


DECOUPLE, in heraldrdy, the ſame 2s 
DECOY 


oupled. 
Fr 32 
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DECOY. In a naval chace, it is uſual 
for 1mall ſhips of war to disfigure them- 
ſelves in ſuch a manner by painting, as to 
be miſtaken for merchantmen, or thips of 
the enemy, in order to deceive and provoke 
the adveriary to chace, at which time they 
are careful, by altering the trim of the 


from ſailing faſt, although they have a 
great ſail abroad, and appear extremely 
anxious to eſcaxe. 

DECOY, a place made for catching 
wild fowl, 

DECOY DUCK, a duck that flies 
abroad, and lights into company of wild 
ones, which ſhe allures into the decoy. 

DECREE, a deciſion of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or an order made by a ſuperior pow- 
er for the regulation of an inferior. 
DECREES of Ciuncili, the laws made 
by them to regulate the doctrine and policy 
of the church. 

DECREET, in the law of Scotland, a 
final decree of the lords of ſeſſion, from 
which an appeal only lies to parliament, 
DECREMENT', in heraldry, the wane 
of the moon from the full to the new. 
DECREPITATION, in chemiſtry, the 
act of calcining ſalt over the fire, till it 
ceaſes to crackle, The defign of this is to 
res the ſalt from the ſuperfluous moitture : 
but as it is thereby rendered porous, and 
apt to imbibe the humidity of the air, it 
mult always be kept very cloſe atrerwards. 

DECREPITATION is alſo applied to 
the crackling of the ſalts during the opera» 
tion, 

DECRETAL, in the canon law, a let- 
ter of a pope, determining ſome point in 
the eccleſiaſtical law. The decretals com- 
oſe the ſecond part of the canon-law. 
DECUPLE FROPORTION, that of 
ten to one. See Proportion. 

DECURIO, in Roman antiquity, a com- 
mander of ten men in the army, or the 
chief of a decury. 

DECVUSSATION, a term in geometry, 
optics, and anatomy, ſignifying the croſ- 
ſiag of any two lines, rays, or nzrves,when 
they meet in a point, and then go on ſepa- 
rately from one another. 

DECUSSORIUM, a ſurgeon's ipftru- 
ment, which, by preſſing gently on the 
dura mater, cauſes. an evacuation of the 
pus collected between the cranium and the 
above - mentioned membrane, through the 
rforation made by the trepan. 
DEDICATION, a ſolemn devoting or 
ſetting apart, a thing to the ſervice of God, 
and the purpoſes of religion, 


ſhip, which is eaſily done, to prevent her 


| 
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The Feaft f DEDICATION, or rather 
the feaſt of the ſaint or patrunof a church, 
was celebrated formerly not only by the 
inhabitants of the place, but by thoſe of 
all the neighbouring villages. The cufiom 
is ſtill retained in ſome places under the 
names of wakes or vigils. 

DEDICATION, in matters of litera- 
ture, the inſcribing a book, poem, &c. ge- 
nerally to ſome perſon of diſtinflion, as a 
mark of the author's reſpe& for the perſon . 
to whom he dedicates his work. 

DEDUCTION; in commerce, a ſub- 
tracting a little ſum paid, om a greater 
remaining yet unpaid. 

DEED, a written inſtrument compre- 
hending ſome contract, bargain, or agrees 
ment, between the parties thereto, in rela- 
tion to the matter therein contained. The 
validity of a deed conſiſts in three princi» 
pal things, viz. writing, ſealing and deli- 
very. There are two kinds of deeds, viz, 
deeds indented, and deeds poll; which 
names chiefly import the ſhape of them, the 
one being cut in and out at top, and the 
other plain. 

DEER, Cervns, in zoology. See Cervus. 

DEER-HAYS, large nets made of cords 
to catch deer. 

DE FACTO ſomething actually in fat, 
in contra diſtinction to de jure, where a 
thing is only ſo in juſtice, but not in fact: 
as a king de facto, is a perſon that is in ac- 
tual poſſeſſion of a crown, but has no legal 
right to the ſame; and a king de jure is 
the perſon who has a juſt right to the 
crown, though he is out of poſſeſſion 
thereof. 

DEFAMATION, ſlanderous words, for 
which the ſlanderer is panithable, either by 
action upon the caſe at common law, or b 


ſtatute, or in the eccleſiaſtical court. 0 


damages are given in the eccleſiaſt ical 


court, but the puniſhment is by way of pe- 
nance. 

DEFAULT, in law, is generally taken 
for non- appearance in court, at a day aſ- 
ſigned; but imports any omiſſion of that 
which we ought to do, for which judgment 
may be given againſt the defaulter. In 
the uſual ſenſe, if the plaintiff in a ſuit 
makes default in appearance on a trial, he 
will be non-ſoited; and where a d:fendant 
makes default, judgment ſhall be had againſt 
him by default. Jurors making default in 
. appearance, are to loſe and forfeit iſ- 
ues. | 

DEFECTIVE, an appellation given to 
things which want ſome of the properties 
that naturally they ovght to have. 

: DE 


DEP 

DEFECTIVE NOUNS, are thoſe 
which want one of the numbers, or one or 
more caſes. Sec Noun, 

DEFEISANCE, oz: DEFEASANCE, 
in our law, a condition relating to ſome 
certain deed, which being performed, the 
deed is defeated and rendered void, as if it 
had never bren made. 


DEFENCE, in fortification, all ſorts of | 


wark that cover and defend the oppoſite 
oſts z as flauks, caſemates parapets, and 
Fn Rs 

Line of DEFENCE, a ſuppoſed line 
drawn from the angle of the curtain, or 
from any other part in the curtain, to the 
| flanked angle of the oppoſite baſtion, See 
Curtain and Baſtior. 

A line of detcnce repreſents the flight of 
a muſket-ball from the place where the muſ- 
keteers ſtaudt, o ſcour the face of the baſ- 
tion, and ought never to ected the icach of 
a muſket. 

DEFENCE, in law, a plea, or what the 
defendant ought to make after the plain- 
tifl's count, or declaration, viz. that he de- 
fends all the wrong, force, wnd damages 
where and when he ought, &c. . 

DEFENCES, in heraldry, the weapons 
of any beaſt as the horns of a ſtag, the 
tuſks of a wild boar, &c, 

DEFENDANT, in law, the perſon 
who is ſued in an action perſonal. _ See 
Action. 

DEFENDER f the Faith, a title be- 


longing to the king of Great Britain, as, 


Catholic does to the king of Spain, Chriſ- 
tian to the king of France, &c. This title 
was firſt given by pope Leo X. to king Hen- 
ry VIII. for writing againſt Luther. 

DEFERENTIA V ASA, two white, ſo- 
lid, flatted tubes, one lying on the right 
fide, the other on the leſs, rom the epidi- 
dymes, of which they are continuations: 
each of them runs vp in the celular vagina 
of the ſpermatic veſſels, as high as the 
openings in the abdominal — ; the 
blood veſſels lying forward, and the vas 
deferens behind them. Their uſe is to car- 
ry the ſemen from the epididymes to the 
veſiculæ ſeminales ; and, in the coitus, to 
diſcharge it into the urethra, 

DEFICIENT, Kgnifies much the ſame 
with defective. See Defe&ive. 

DEFILE, in fortification, a ſtraight nar- 
row paſſage, through which a company of 
horſe or faut can paſs only in file, by mak - 
ing a ſmall front, 

To DEFILE, is to reduce an army to a 
: mall front, in order to march through a 

efile. 

- © DEFILING a ladgemeny. See Enflade. 
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DEFINTTE, in grammar, is applied to 
an article that has a greciſe determinate 
bgnification ; fuch as the article tbe in En- 
glich, le and la in French, & c. which fix 
aud aſcertain the noun they belong to ſome 
particular, as tbe queen, ie regine; whereas 
in the quality of King, de rey, the articles 
of and de mark nothing preciſe, and are 
therefore indefinite, . 

DEFINITION, the ſhewing the mean- 
ing of one word by ſeveral others not ſy- 
nonymous terms, 

Detinitions which take place in compound 
ideas ouly, are of two forts 3 the definition 
of the name, which is the explanation of 
what any word means; and the definition 
of the thing, which explains in what the 
nature of that thing contiſts- FO 

The rules for a good definition are: 1. 
A definition muſt be univertal, or adequate, 
that is, it moſt agree to all the particular 
ſpecies or individuals that are included un- 
der the ſame idea, 2. It muſt be proper, 
and peculiar to the thing defined, ank 
agree to that alone, 
ing obſerved, will always render a defini- 
tion reciprocal with the thing defined. 3. A 
definition ſhould be clear and plain; and 
indeed it is a general rule concerning the 
definjrion both of names and things, that 


no word ſhould be uſed in either of them, 


which has any difficulty in it. 4. A defi- 
nition ſhould be ſhort, ſo that it muſt have 
no tautology in it, nor any words ſupertly- 
ous. 85 Neither the thing defined, nor a 
mere ſynonimous name ſhould make any 
art'of the definition, 

DEFINITION in rhetoric, a ſhort but 
comprehenfive explanation of a thing. 

The definitions of the orator differ much 
from thoſe of the logician and philoſopher: 
the orators take a large compaſs, and define 
things more ornamentally: thus man is 
a curious work of an Almighty Creator, 
framed after his own image, endued with 
reaſon, and born with immortality : but 
this rhetorical definition, in ſtrictneſs, ar- 
rives nearer to the nature of a deſeription, 
than any acurate definition. 

DEFLAGRATION, in chemiſtry, the 
kindling or ſetting fire to a ſalt, mineral, 


&c. ' 
DEFLECTION of the rays of light, 2 
property which Dr. Hook obſerved in 1675, 


and read an account of, beſore the Royal 


Society March 18, the ſame year. 

This is the ſame property which the 
great fir Iſaac Newton calls infleftion, 
See Infletion. | 

DEFLUCTION, in medicine, the fall. 
ing of aumours from a ſuperior to an infe 

Tor 


Theſe two rules, be. 
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rior gore of the body. Sec Catarrh and 
beh.. 

DEFLUCTION on che Eyes. See Eye. 
* DEFORMITY, the watit of uniformity 

neceſſary to conſtitute the beauty of an ob- 
je 
7 DDEGLUTITION, in medicine, the act 
of ſwallowing the food, er by the 
mens of the tongue driving the aliment 
into the œſophagus, which, by the con- 
traction of the ſphi neter, protrudes the con- 
tents downwards. | 
DEGRADATION, the depriving a per- 
of a dignity or honour, and taking 
away the title, badge, and privileges of it. 

EGRADATION, in painting, ex- 
preſſes the leſfening the appearance of diſ- 
tant objects in a landſcape, in the ſame 
manner as they would appear to an eye 

aced at that diſtance from them. 
erſpefive and Lardſcape. 

EGREE, in geometry, a divifion of a 
circle, including a three hundred and fix- 
ticth part of its circumference, 

DEGREE of Longitude. See Longitude. 
DEGREE of Latitude. See Latitude. 

A degree of the meridian on the ſurface 
of de globe is variouſly determined by va- 
ros obſervers, Mr. Picart meatured à de- 

rce in the latitude of 499 217, and ſound 
it equal to 57065 French toifes. But the 
Prench math<cmaticians, who have late- 
Iy examifticd Mr. Picart's operations, aſ- 
fore us, that the degree in that latitude is 

9518; toiſes. Qor countryman, Mr. Nor- 

nod, meaſured the diſtance between Lon- 
den and York, and found it 903751 Eng- 
lich fert, and finding the difference of la- 
titodes 27 2875 determined the quantity of 
one degree to be 367196 Engliſh feet, or 


Go Euglih miles, 238 yards. Mr. Mau- 


pertuis meaſured a degree in l apland, in 
the latitude of 66% 20% and found it 
$7433 toiſes. A degree was likewife 
menſured at the equator by other French 
mathematicians, and found to contafn 
6767-3 toiſes, Whence it app*ars, that 
the carth is not a ſphere, but an oblate 
ſph#oid. See Earth, Spheroid, &c. 
DEGREE, in the civil and canon law, 
an interval in Kinſhip, by which prozi- 
mit and remoteneſs of blood are com- 
puted. 

DEGREE, in chemiftry, the tate or 
- intenſenefs of fire, 

DEGREES, in muſic, the little inter- 
vals whereof the concord, of harmonial 
interval. are compoſed. 

DEGREE. in the univerſities, a qua- 
lity conterzed ou the tudents or members | 
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DEL. 
as a teftimony of their proficiency in the 


arts or ſciences, and entitliag them! to 
certain privileges. The degrees art bat- 
chelor, maſter, and doctor; in lead of 
which laſt, in ſome forcign univerfiries, 
they have a licentiate. 

EHORS, in the military art, all 
forts of out-works placed at ſome diſtance 
from the walls of a fortification, the her- 
ter es 1775 — maln — * 

NINA, in fa ops hi * 
che daughter of Genus king of Kiel 
whom Hercules won from Acheloos, ati 
made her his wife ; but travelling with 
her through ZEcolia, they had occafion to 
paſs 4 river, when Neſſus the centaur 


| offering Hercules his fervice to carry het 


over, he accepted it, and croſſed the rt- 
ver before him. Neſfus offered violence 
to Dejanira, upon which her huſband 
lerced him with an arrow dipped in the 
[ood of the Lettizan hydra, Neſſus 
when r-ady to expire, gave his Mloody 
garment to the princeſt, aſſuring her it 
was 4 remedy to cure het huſband if ever 
he proved unfaithful. Some time after 
Dejanira ſuſpecting his fidelity, ſent him 
the coat, which he had no ſooner put on 
than he was filled with the moſt excruciating 
torments, when being unable to ſupport 
his pains, he retired to mount Oeta, and 
erecting a pile of wood, ſer fire to it, and 
threw himſelf into the flames, upon which 
Dejanira killed herſelf in deſpair. 
DEINCLINERS, or DEINCLIN- 


ING DIALS, fuch as both decline and 


8 or rectine at the ſame time. See 
tt, 

DEISV, the ſyſtem of religion ac- 
knowledged by he dels Fong 

DEIS TS, rhofe perfons in Chriſtian 
countries, who acknowledging all the ob- 
ligations and datics of natural religion, 
diſbelieve the Chriſtian ſcheme, or re- 
vealed religion. They re ſo called from 
their behef in God alone, in oppofition 
to Chriſtians. 

DEITY, a term fynonymous with God. 
See Ca. g 

DELEGATES, commiſfioners appoint - 
ed by the king under the great ſeal ta 
hear and determine appeals from the er- 
clefiaſfical court. 

DELETERIOUs, an appellation given 
to things of a poifonous nature. Yee 
Poiſon. | 

DELF, a quarry or mine, where either 
ſtone or coal is dug; but is more _parti« 
cularly uſed for the veins of coal lyin 
under ground, before it is dug up- & 
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gelf, or delve of coalt, alſo denotes a cer- 
tain quantity when dug. 
DELINEATIOQON, or DELINEAT- 
- ING. LET We Fs 
DE 5 ty or 
one who has commited = fault, of ofe 


fence. 

DELIQUIUM, in chemiſtry, the fo- 
lution of any bady, when expoled to a 
cool or damp place, by the humidity it 
attracts from the air. The ſalt of tartar 
diffalved in the. above manner 1s called 
gil of tanat per deliquium. _ 

_ DELIRIUM, is pbykic, an incapacity 
in the organs of ſenſation to perform their 
ſonctions in à proper manner, fo that 
the mind does not reflect upon or judge of 
exterual objects 9 uſual. NS 

This frequently happens in 
too impetuays a motion of Lines 
which ſo far alters the ſecretion of the 
17 * to diſorder the whole nervous 


em. 

DELIVERY, is medicine, the bring- 
ing forth, a perfect faztus or child from 
its mother's, womb. Delivery may hap- 
pen at the foventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, 
3nd eleventh, month, but not later, though 
ſome phykcians meintzin, that à delivery 
way be legizimatc at the fourteenth. Hu- 
manity prompts us to give hat aſhſiſtance 
we can, beides the manual operation to 
the (ex, in hard labour ; fos although. pro- 
vident Nature has taken ſuch good care 
for the propagation of the human ſyecies, 
thai the labour pains are ſeldom attended 
with much danger; yet it ſometimes hap- 
pens, that che buth is very difficult and 
tedious, in which caſe alone a man-mid- 
Wilo qught to be employed. 

DELFHINIUM, lark's fpur, in bo- 
tauy, a genus of plants, to which we do 
not find any particular vintues aſcribed. 

DELPHINUS, ia aftronomy, a con- 
Keilawon, of the northern hemiſphere, 
whaſe lars in Ptolemy's, and Tycho's cata- 
lagues are ten, and Mr. F 's eigh- 
tec 


"IA | 
 DELTOIDES, ip anatomy, a thick 

tei angulat muſcle of the arm, being one 

A the, three, elevators, See Elavater. 

— DELVUGE, aa inundation or overfiow- 

ing of the earth, 

We have: ſeveral deluges recorded in 
hillory, as that of. Ogyges, which over- 
fipmed almaſt all Attica: and that of 
Þeucalian, which drowned all Theflaly. in 
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creed the whole earth, and cut of which 


only Noah and thoſe with him in the 
atk eſcaped. 4 | | 
The account. which Moſes gives of 
the deloge is ſhort ind plain. : 
Many abjections, however, have been 
made to it, for which we refer the rea- 
der to Iſaac Voſhus de Ætati Mundi, and 
unto which. mapy learned men have writ» 
ten anſwers ; but we believe, it neither can 
be ptqved, nor has ever been attempted to 
be proved, that the univerſal deluge was 
produced without a miracle. It muſt be 
acknowledged, that it was & very extraor- 
dinary one, and particularly remarkable, 
in the fall of the waters for forty days, 
and in their evaporation, or returp into 
the deep and air, in what manner fever 
this may have been effected. We cuns 
fe that this terrible event involves als 
moſt inexplicable difficulties, as well a- 
carding to the ſyſtem which maintaing it 
to be univerſal, as that which ſuppoſes it 
to be only particular; and fince it is ne- 
cellary to admit a chain of miracles in 
both ſyſtems, we had better, ſurely, ad- 
here to the common opinion of the fathers 
and interpreters in all ages and commu- 
nions, than hunt after new ways which 
engage us in perplexities equal to thoſe 
which we endeavour to aveid. For if it 
is our deſign, by allowing the ſyſtem 
a particular deluge, to fiop the mouths 
hbertines, and ſecure the authority of the 
Holy Scriptures ; bow thould we — 
while we offer violence to the text, 
| make it ſay that the deluge covered but a 
part only of the earth, while Moſes and 
all the facred authors who have ſpoken 
8 ſo diſtinctly the univcrſality 
it 
DEMAIN, or DEMESNE, in its 
common acceptation, is uſed for the lands 
round a manor-houſe, occupice by the loxds 
DEMAIN, ar DEMESNE, in law, is 
commoaly underſtood to be the lord's chief 
manor-place, with the lands thereto be- 
loaging, which be and his anceſtors bavey 
time out of mind, kept in their own may 
uual occupation, for the maintenance of 
themſelves and their families. See Bia» 


ner. 

DEMAND, in law, the calling upon 
a, perſon for any thing that is due, There 
| ace. two kinds of demands, the one in 
deed, and the other in law. And the 


Guoece ; but the mod terrible was that | ate again divided into three forts; ane 
in vnting, Wihqut ſpeaking, 2s in cvery 
want of Race Que Qthes Wilhout watts 


which. is called the univerſal daluge, ar 
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who is to perform ſomething ; and ano- 
ther made without either words or writing, 
which is termed a demand in the law, as in 
caſes of entries on lands, &c. And as an 
entry upon land and taking diſtreſs for 
rent, are a demand in law of the land 
and gent, ſo the bringing an action of 
debt for money due on a bond, is a de- 
mand in law of the debt. Debts and 
claims are to be demanded in time by the 
ſtatute of limitations, or they will be Joſt 
by law. 

" DEMANDANT, in law, the plain- 
tiff in all real actions, wherein lands, &c. 
is demanded 7 for theſe actions are by 
22 as perſonal actions ate by plaints. 
DEMI, a word much uſed in compo- 
fition with other words to fignify half. 
In words borrowed from the Latin we 
uſe ſemi, Sce Semi, | 

DEMI BASTION, a fortification hav- 
ing only one face and onefl ank. Sce 
Baſtion. 

DEMI-CANON Lauoeft, the name of 
a piece of ordnance generally about fix 
inches bore, 53400 pound weight, ten or 
eleven feet long, and carrying a ſhot of 
about thirty pounds weight. It carries 
point blank 156 paces. 

DEMI- CANON Ordinary is fix inches 
and an half bore, twelve feet long, and 
weighs 5600 pounds. 

DEMI-CANON of the Inveſt Size, is 
fix inches three quarters bore, twelve feet 
long, and weighs 6000 pounds weight. 
It thoots point blank 180 paces. 

DEMI-CULVERIN, a piece of ord- 
nance u vally four inches and an half 
hore, 2700 pounds weight, ten feet long, 
and carrying point blank 175 paces, 

DEMI-CULVERIN of the leaft Sine, 
is four inches and a quarter bore, ten feet 
Jong, and 2000 pound weight. It carries 
a ball of four inches diameter, and of 
nine pounds weight, and its level range 
is 174 paces. 

DEMI-CULVPRIN of the largeſt Sort, 
is four inches and three quarters bore, 
ten feet 1-3d long, and weighs 3000 pounds 
weight. It carries a ball of four inches 
and an half diameter, weighing twelve 
pounds eleven ounces, point blank 178 


DEMI-GOD, &c. See Cod, Hero, &c. 
* DEMELUNE, or HALF-MOON, a 
ſmall flanked bation, placed before the 
int of a baſtion whey it is too weak. 
- - DEMEQUAVER, a note in muſic, 
two of which are equal to a quaver. See 


Semi- Quaver and Quaver, 


ing, being a verbal demand of the perfon | 


| 


| of light by the exiſtence of the ſun. 
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DEMI-SEMI-QUAVER, in muſic, 
the ſhorteſt note, two of them being equal 
to a ſemi-quaver. See Semi-Quaver, Chas 
rater, &c. | { 

DEMOCRACY, tte ſame with a po- 
pular government, wherein the ſupreme 
power 1s lodged in the people : ſuch were 
Rome and Athens of old; but as to our 
modern republics, Bafil only- excepted, 
their government comes nearer to axiſto- 
cracy. than democracy. 

DEMOISELLE, in ornithology, a 


bird of the crane-kind, ſomething leſs 


than a heron, known alfo by 
the dancing bird. | 
DEMONSTRABLE, a term uſed to 
ſignify that a thing may be clearly proved. 
DEMONSTRATION, a method of 
reaſoning, whereby the mind clearly per- 


the name of 


ceives the agreement or diſagreement be- 


tween the Ideas it conſiders. This know- 
ledge, though it be certain, is not ſo clear 
and evident as intuitive knowledge, It 
requires pains and attention, and ſteady 
application of mind, to perceive the a- 
greement or diſagreement ir conſiders 
and there muſt be a progreſhon by ſteps 
and degrees, before the mind in this way 
can arrive at certainty, Before demon- 
ſtration, there was a doubt, which in 
intutive knowledge cannot happen to the 
mind that has its faculty of perception 
left to a degree capable of diſtinct ideas, 
no more than it can be a doubt to the eye 
that can diſtinctly ſee white and black, 
whether this ink and paper be all of a 
colour. 

It has generally been taken for grant- 
ed, that mathematics alone is capable of 
demonſtrative - certainty ; but wherever 
the mind can perceive the agreement or 
diſagreement of any two ideas, by an in- 
tuitive perception of the agreement they 
have with any intermediate ideas, there 
the mind is capable of demonftration, 
which is not limited to the ideas of fi- 
gures, numbers, extenſion, or their modes. 
There are two things required in juſt de- 
monſt ration; firſt, that every propofition 
of which it conſiſts, conſidered ſeparately, 
be true ; ſecondly, that the conſequences 
drawn from other foregoing things, ne- 
ceflarily flow from them ; or that all the 
conſequences be contained in the antece- 
dents or premiſes.” Demonſtration is of 
two kinds, the one a priori, the other a 
poſteriori. Demonſtration a priori, which 
alone, to ſpeak properly, is demonſtration, 
is that by which the effet is demonſtrated 

its cauſe ; as when we prove the exiſtence 
De- 
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i» is when we demon- 


— — whe + as when we 


the ex) 14 of the ſun from the ex- 
thence fl t. To this kind of demonſtra- 
be reduced the demonttration 
which is made from the remote cauſe ; 
when one proves that a ſtone doth not 
— | nan it is not an animal, when 

have been more proper to have 


my this, hacandd © ©02. v0 
vet chat, gh nearer, is not the direct 

an animal, fince many ani- 
mals E „Ke. have no lungs- Au- 


— mention another kind of de- 


when a thing is demonttrated from 


r principles directiy, and by ſelf. To 
2 they have added _— kind of 


demonſtration, which they call deductive 
to an incon ven ience ; which, though it be 
inferior to che former, yet ma be of uſe 
where we cannot have an de- 

5 28 being alſo of i able 


neceſfity | and this is when we 


fire a thing ng to be ſo, q > "bp ſheuld 


herwiſe, either an abſurdity, an im- 
| poly ty, or a contradiction will neceſ- 


f. 
Es STRATIVE, in grammar, 
* term given to to ſuch pronouns as ſerve 
point out a thing. this number are, 
. bac, hoc, among the Latins ; and 
* that, theſe, theſe, in Eugliſh. See 


DEMULCENTS, among phyſicians, 
medicines good againſt acrimonious hu- 
mours. Such are the roots of marſh- 
mallows, of white lilies, of liquorice, and 

viper graſs, the five emollient herbs. 


DEMURRAGE, in commerce, an al- 
lowance made to the maſter of a thip by 


| the merchants, r 


called oftenfive ; which is 


er than the time appointed for his 
departure, | 
DEMURRER, in law, a to 


any action fome int of difficult 
2 mate — all, 7 by the —_ 
ore +. wn proceedings can be had 
in the 

DEMURRER to Evidence, is where a 
queſtion of. lay ariſes thereon ; as if the 
plantiff in a ſuit gives in evidence any re- 
—_ deeds, writings, &c. upon which 

a law-queſtion ariſes, and the defendant 
offers to demur upon it, then the plain- 


is evidence. 
DEMURRER to Indiftments, is when 
a 25% ne iſue upon a point of law 
@L, Il, 


muſt join in ſuch demurrer, or wave 


1 


D E N 
id to be 
* 5 NB the ke chief town of Den- 
bighſhire, feste on the fide of a ſteep 


rocky hill, on 4 branch of the river 
Cluyd. It was formerly fortified with a 
itrong wall, and an impregnable caſtle, 
It is now a d pey/ y large town, well built, 


= inhabited by ghorere and tanners, It 
1 trade, and is tho t by ſome 
'" gy E bs town in North 1 It 


«by two aldermen, two bailiffs, 
rwehty-five capital burgeſſes. It ſends 
one member to ſerve in 1 arliament, and 
has 4 av market on Wedneſdays, for 
torn, cattle, and proviſions. It has three 
fairs, on May 14, July 18, and Septem- 
ber 25, for catile and mall pedlar's wares 
It is two hundred and nine miles north- 
weſt of London. Long. 3. 33. W. Lats 


3- Is. N. 
a * DENBIGHSHIRE, a county of 
North Wales, is bounded on the fouth 
by Montgomeryſhire ; on the weſt by 
erionethſhire and Cacrharvanſhire ; 
the calt by Shropſhire and Cheſhire, — 
oa the north by Flintſhire and the Iriſh 
Sea, It is about forty miles in length, 
and fifteen in breadth 3 and is divided in- 
to twelve hundreds, in which are fi 
ſeven pariſhes, four market-towns, 
thouſand four hundred houſes, and my 
eight thouſand inhabitants. The air 
wholeſ-»me, but cold and ſharp, on — 
New of the ſnow which lies long on the 
mountains, The foil is various, the weſt 
being barren, and but thinly inha- 
ited; and the eaſtern part is not much 
better, except about the river Dee. But 
the middle of the county, called the vale 
of Cluyd, is fruitful, pleaſant, and well 
inhabited. The chief rivers are the Cluyd, 
the Elwy, and the Dee. The chief com- 
modies are goats, ſheep, black cattle, 2 
and lead ore. The towns are Denbigh, 
Ruthin, and Wrexham. | 
DENTRITZA, in natural hiftory, a 
name given to thoſe ſpecies of ſeptariæ 
which have repreſentations of trees, &c. 
DENIER, a ſmall French copper coin, 
of which twelve.make a fol. 
DENIZEN, in law, an alien made 
a ſubjet by the King's letters patent, 
otherwiſe called donaiſon, becauſe his 
legitimation proceeds ex donatione regis, from 
the king's gift. 
* DENMARK, one of the three nor- 
| thern kingdoms of Europe, Sweden and 
Norway being the other two. It lies north 


of Germany, from —— it 3s 2 


- > — 

. 
T.rvens-Ave, and the Eiderftrom ; to the 
welt it is waſhed by the north-ſea, on the 
north it has the Codan Gulph, otherwiſe 
called Cattegaf, and Schagerrack ; on the 
caſt the Baltic. Between the main-land, 
and the large iſlands of Funen and Zea- 
land, are the famous ftreights, namely, 
the Little and Great Belt; alſo the Oere- 
fund, which laſt divides Denmark from 
Sweden. Near Elfineur it is about half 
a mile over, and is the uſual ferry from 
the German Ocean into the Baltic ; of 
which, as well as of the other two, the 
king of Denmark has the ſovereignty 
for which reaſon, all ſhips paſting through, 
are obliged to pay a toll, according to the 
quality of the goods with which they are 
laden. Denmark is divided into the pe- 
ninſula of Jutland and the iſlands. t. Al- 
burgh, the capital town of which is of 
the ſame name. 2, Wiburg, the chief 
town of which js Wiburg. 3. Arhus, 
the principal place of which is called by 
the ſame name ; and 4. Ripen, the chief 
town of which is likewiſe of the ſame 
name. The iſlands which make up the 
kingdom of Denmark, are Zealand, Fu- 
nen, Langland, Laland, Falſter, Mona, 
Femerev, and Alſeu, beſides ſome which 
are ſmaller ; of which the capital town, 
in the ſame order are Copenhagen, Oden- 
ſee, Ruthkopen, Naxhaw, Nykoping, 
Stag, Berg, and Sonderberg. They are 
no conſiderable rivers nor lakes, except 
Vennoe, which is twenty miles long. They 
Have two un lverſities, Copenhagen, and 
Kiel. The kingdom of Norway allo be- 
longs to Denmark, alſo half the duchy of 
Holſtein, part of the duchy of Schleſ- 
wick, and the counties of Oldenburg, and 
Delmenharſt, in Weftphalia, In Afia 
they have a ſactory at Tranquabar, on the 
coaſt of Malabar ; in Guinea, Fredericſ- 
burgh-fort; in the Weſl-Indies, the 
riands of St. Thomas, and Santa Cruz, 
befides Iceland in the North Sea. It is 


ſaid the revenue of the king of Denmark | 


| 


«mounts to ten millions of crowns per an- 
num. The conſtitution of Denmark, 
from being hereditary, elect ive, and limit- 
ed at different times, became abſolute in the 
year 1660, when the peaſants being grie- 
vouſly oppreſſed by the nobility and gen- 
try, agreed, in conjunction with the 
clergy, to make the crown hereditary. 
Upon which the King, aſſemhling his no- 
bility and gentry, in a garriſoned town, 
compelled them to deliver up their liber- 
ties into his hands; ſo that ever fince 


= 


- 


Denmirk has been an abſolme monarchy. | 


| 


b E N 


The predominant religion in Denmark dd 


Lutheriſm, and their firſt reformer was 
ohn Bugenhagen, a diſciple of Luther's, 
he biſhops are not allowed to meddle 

with affairs of ſtate. The biſhoprics are 

fix, viz. Copenhagen, Odenſee, . — 

Alberg, Arhuſen, and Wiburg. The 

Danes are well ſhaped, robuſt, ingen ious, 

humane, and ſociable. , The nob1hty are 

valiant, magnificent, and eafy of acceſs. 

The Daniſh women are reckoned vir» 


2 well-ſhaped, and tolerably hand- 


ome. | 

DENOMINATION, a name impoſed 
on any thing, uſually expreſũng ſome pre- 
dominant quality. 4 


DENOMINATOR, in arthmetic, a 


term uſed in ſpeaking of fractions. „ 

The denominator of à fraction is the 
number below the line, ſhewing into how 
many parts the integer is ſuppoſed to be 
divided. Thus in the fraction 4, the num- 
ber 4 ſhews that the integer is divided in- 


a 
to four parts. 80 in the la 


is the denominator. See Fraction. 

Denominator of a ratio is the quotient 
arifing from the diviſion of the antece- 
dent by the conſequent. Thus 8 is the 
denominator of the ratio 40: 5, becauſe 
40 divided by 5, gives 8 for a quotient. 
It is alſo called the exponent of a ratio. 
See Exponent. | 

DENSITY 'of Badia, that property 
directly oppoſite to rarity, whereby they 
contain ſuch a quantity of matter under 
ſuch a bulk. Accordingly, a body is 
faid to have double or triple the denfity 
of another body, when their bulk being 
equal, the 1 of matter is in the 
one double or triple the quantity of mat- 
ter is in the other. The denſities and 
bulks of bodies are the two great points 
upon which all mechanics or laws of mo- 
tion turn. 

See the method of finding the ſſ ecifie 
gravities, and conſequently the dentitics, 
of both ſolid and flvid bodies -under the ar- 
ticles Hydr:fatica! Balance, and ' Specific 


Gravity. 
DENSITY of the Air, à property that 


has employed the later philoſopbers fince 
the diſcovery of the Toricellian experi« 
ment. | — 
It is demonſtrated,” that in the ſame 
veſſel, or even in veſſels: communicating 
with each other at the ſame diftance from 
the center, the air has every where the 
ſame denſity. The denhity of the airy 
+4 6 excter i; 
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DE N 
htteris paribus, increafes in proportion to | 
the comprefiing powers. Hence the infe- 
rior air is deulet than the ſuperior; the 
denfity, however, of the lower air is not 
proportional to the weight of the atmol- 
phere on account of heat and cold, and 
other cauſes perhaps which make great al- 
terations in denfity and rarity. However, 
from the elatticity of the air, its denficy 
muſt be always . at different heights 
from the carth's ſurface; for the lower 
parts being preſſed by the weight of thoſe 
above, will be made to accede nearer to 
each other, and the more fo as the weight 
of the incumbent air is greater, Hence, 
the, denſity of the air is greateſt at the 
earth's ſurface, and decreates upwards in 
geometrical proportion, to. the altitudes 
taken in arithmetical progreſſion. See 
Air. N r 
DENTALIUM, in natural hiſtory, 
a ſimple ſhell having no hinge, and form+ 
ed only of one piece: it is of a figure ap- 
proaching, to cylindric or conic, /. and is 
lometimes crooked, ſometimes ſtraight; 
ſometimes cloſc at vac end, ſometimes open 
at both: its animal inbabitant is called 
nereis. ed | 
DENTARIA, tooth-wort, in botany, 
a genus of plants, the root of which being 
the only part uſed iu medicine, is account · | 
ed drying and aſtringent. 

-  DENTICLES; or DENTILS, in ar- 
chiteture, an ornament in corniches | 
bearing ſome reſemblance to teeth, par- 
ticularly ulcd in the Ionic and Corinthian 
orders. ener 

. DENTIFORM PROCESS, . in anti- 

any.. . Sce Pyrenzides. , 44 

DENTIFRICE, in medicine, a zeme- , 
dy for rubbing the teeth, and for cleanſing ' 
and abſtergiag the gums, when replete | 
.  DENTITION, the breeding, or 1 
ting, the teeth in children. Among all 
diſorders which atflict children, there axe 
none generate ſuch grievous ſymptoms. as 
diticule, dentition. About five. or- fix * 
months after-birth, the teeth generally be- 
gin to make their appearancy; tirü, the 
inciſores, or fore: teeth; next the canin, 
i and, laſtly, the molares, or 
grinders. bout the ſcventh year there 
comes a new et; and at 2 the 
wo in randers, called demtes ſapicus 
2 22 ; 7 eg At the LE of 
cutting their tecth, they ſlaver very much, 
and have a diarrhea, which is no bad ſign: 
but when it, is dithculty eſpectatly when | 
the canine teeth begin to be in motion, and 


9 


- 


u 
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child has ſtartings in his ſleep, tumours of 
the gums, gripes, a looſeneſs or coſtive- 
nels, - greeniſh ſtools, the thruſh, fevers, 


difficult breathing, ſuffocating catarrhs, 
con vulſions, and epilephes, which often 


end in death. 


It thews the dentition is like to be bad, 
if the child is perpetually crying, thruſts 
his finger into his mouth, and bites the 
nurſe's nipples; if wnequal tubercles are 
perceived in the gums, where the teeth are 
expected to appear; if there is a heat inthe 

mouth, andthe whole body; if they ſtart 
without a cauſe, eſpecially in ſleep. 

DENUNCIATION, a folema pubt- 
cation or promulgation of aby ching. 

DEOBSTRUENTS, in pharmacy, 
ſuch medicines as open obſtructions. See - 


Deter 8 En | 

DEO AND, in our cuſtoms, a thing 
devoted or confecrated to God, forthe paci- 
fication of his wrath, in caſe of any mis- 
fortune ; as a perſon's coming to a violent 
end, without the fault of any reaſonable 
creature; as if 4 horſe ſhould ſteike his 
keeper, and ſo kill him. In this caſe, the 
horſe is to be a deodand ; that is, he is io 


| be fold, and the price diſſributed to the 


poor, as an expiation of that dreadful 
event. " | 
DEPART, in chemillsy, .a method of 
refining, or ſeparating geld from filver, by 
means ot aqua-forti called quar- 
tation, g * 
DEPARTURE, ia navigation, 
calling or weſting of a ſhip, with xeſſ 
to the meridian, it ed or ſailed from, 
numbered in degrees, or miles, of the equa» 
tor. e: 22 15 | | 
DEPHLEGMATED, an | appellation 
given to ſpirits, well freed from the phlegm, 
DEPHLEGMATION, . in/chemiſtzy, 
rectification, or the freeing of. à ſpirit 
"from us phlegm. v1 
4 DEPILATORY MEDICINES, thoſe 
applied to take off the hair; ſuch are lime 
and orpiment known to be, but which 
ought to be uſed with great caution, » 
DEPONENT, in Leun grammar, a 
term applied to verbs which have- active 
ſignifications,, but paſhiye terminations or 
conjugations, and. want one of their parti= 
cles pathve..; . 4 "4 IL 
DEPONENT in law, one who 
poſes, or makes a depoſition.. Ser 


DEPOPULATION,. the aft of come 
matt Walle... vo wy . 
PEP ITION, in h, the teſtimony 


N e 


make heit way out throy h the, gums, the 
3 : \ 


Hane in court by a watpcls. upon oat 
C 00 1... 44 
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DEP 

down in writing, * way of anfwer to the 
interrogations ibited in . 
where fuck witneſs is alles ent. 
Depoſit ions in one cauſe may be uſed at 
the hearing of anather, where are be- 
" tween the ſame parties, &c. without any | 
motion: this is not permitted in other 
courts, without a ſpecial order of the court 
of chance The depoſitions in chance- 
, after y cauſe is determined there, 
may be given in evidence in a trial at bar, 

in an Auſt the other courts. 
'DEPRECATION, in rhetoric, a figore 
the orator invokes the aid and 
aliſtance of ſome one; or for ſome 
reat evil or puuiſhment to him who 
2 falſely, cither himſelf or his ad- 


verſary 
en of Equations. See Fqua- 


DEPRESSION of the Pole. When a 
7 — fails or travels towards the equator, 

is faid to deprefs the pole, becauſe as ma- 
ny degrees as he approaches nearer the 

ator, fo many degrees will the pole be 
nearer the horizon. The phznomenon 
arifes from the ſphericat” of the 
earth. 

* DEPRESSOR, or DEPREMENS, in 
anatomy, a name ied to ſeyeral muf- 
cles, becaufe they 2 the parts they 
are faſtened to. 

»DEPRESSOR LABIF SUPERIORITS, 


whereby 


of TRIANGULARIS, is a muſcle that 


from the lower of the under- 
Jaw, between the maſſeter and quadratus, 


und afcends by the angle of the mouth to 


the vppet-jaw. _ 

"DEPRE 850 N 81 ir of 
muſt les arifing from * Neeb above 
rhe dentes int iſores ; and are inſerted into 


the extremities of the which the 
down warts. * 7 ic 


* ESSOR I of 
RESSORES QCP, "a pair 


each corner of the 

= — anfwered by another pair of the 

e figure and ſtructure, in he lower eyes 
Jid. Jer Dunes, 

DEPRIYATION, in the hw, 


the depoſing a biſhop, parſon, vicar, Kc. 
Nom his a bs fie and eſerment. - - | 


_ 2 y; the fums _ 
itude 3 thou 

227 20 2 {6 the 22 & ly e 
rere 0 ie ke wag 
mititary ach . IRS? wks, — 
the vantity of men, of which each file 
| To J bartath ien of fuadron, The 
bf ths battalion is ge 

a that of 'a 


7 fow | 


| 


| 


| 
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DEPURATION, in pharmacy, the 
— 8 Arm any fluid from all het 
matter or feculencies, and thereby render» 
ing every part of it of « fimilar confiſtence 

ance. 

This operation is of three kinds, viz, 
| decantation, deſpumation, and firm ion. 
The firſt is pero. med, by only ſuſſerin 
the fluid to Rand at reſt, till every thi 


that will ſubfide is collected at the bottom, 


— then pouring off from the ſediment, 
a gradval inclination of the veffe}, all 
0 t part of the fluid which appears clear. 
The fecond by adding whites of N. 
firſt well beat * r to the fluid 10 
clarified, and after a perfe& commintpre, 
making them coagulate by means of heat, 
and thereby carry to the ſurface all the he- 
terogeneous matter, which is entangled by 
them in their coaleſcence, The impuri- 
ties, together with the concreted whites of 
„ r-yg as a ſcum on the furface 
„ Is to de taken off with 2 
this method is hkewife called cla · 
rification, 


The thir#/ called ttration, en peel 


tion, is perſormed by paſſing, without preſ- 
ſure, the fluid to be purified through 
ſtrainers of flannel, linen, cloth, or p all 
which retaining the groſſer parts or 

lencies, ſuffer only the elearer fluid to be 


tranſmitted. 
In the —— — = two of 
thefe ſeve hods are uſed eovjointly ; 


as filtering through flannel be prac- 
tifed after defpumation, and 15 mdeed 
nerally more expeditious and effettual ho 
| ſeumming." Piſtering through paper 
flannel, is alſo proper to recover the 5 
which remains mixed with the n giment 
after decantation * and decatitation is 
fomerynes emp to make a de- 
puration of thoſe fluids, which the flannei 
ſaik to make perſectiy clear, and whoſe 
viſcid confiſtence fordics their being filter+ 
| ed through paper. There are ſome other 
- wm 2 occaſſonaly uſed; 
part ĩcvo raining with compreF* 
fore, b X of Joy roy 
DEPUTATION, a miffion of ſele& 


perſons out of a company, 8 a 


—7 or aſſembly, to treat 
r name. 

DERELFICTS, in the civil faw, fuch 
„ e. as are wilfully relinguiſhed by the 


owner. 


DERELICT fignifies atfo x thing for- 


faken, or caft a by the fra. 
2 „in medicine, is when 
umour wy Ae de convenje 
eracunted at the gart e 


— ,,, 8 


DER 
From thence, and diſcharged at me more 


| 


FER 
which mes on the ninth of January, 
them he * — to * the preten 


here | was landed in Scotland : he congratylat 


the eyes. 
ARRI ATIVE, in 


grammar, a word 
which is derived from another, called in 
— Prividive. 


" DERVIS, a name given to all Mabo» 
metan monks, though of. different orders. 


bektaſhi, the mevelaui, 

ſeyah. The bektaſhi, who are allowed to 
marty-and live in cities and rowns, are 
obliged by the rules of their order, to viſt 
remote laads, ue 
meet with gurel, or love -ſongs, and wit 
eſma, or the invocation. of the names of 
God, and humbly to with him prof] , 
which they d by repeating the ward ei 
Jah, » folema exclamation of the wreſtlers, 
by 1 0 yields the palm to 
„The meveleri, 'fo called 
from Mevelava their founder, are uſed to 


them on the ſucceſs. of his arms in fh. 
ms he ion: on the concluſion 
of the barrier treaty between the 

aud the States-General, under his 

ty; on a convention with Spain th 
would deliver the trade of England to 42 
kingdom, from new ions and barg; 
thips to which it was ſubiected in 
quance of the late treaties. He likewi 
gave them to pnderſtand, that à treaty fo 
renewing all former allances bet weed 
crown of Great Britain and the 
neral, was almoſt concluded ; and he 


turn rouge for two ar three hours together, | Their 


with ſuch frwiftnefs that you cangat ſee 
their faces 1 they are lovers of mu- 
ke. In their monaſteries they profeſs great 
humility and poverty; and when viſited, 
make nodiftinaion of perſons : they firkt 
bring their gueſts coffee to drink ; and iſ the 
have been dirty, walh their feer 
and ſandals. The kadri, with a peculiar 
ition, emacixte their bodies; they 
te quite naked, except their waiſt, and 
— — * 
day, ing with great 
menee, Ho! Hu ! Hy | one of the names 
of God, till, like madmen, they fall on 
the ground, foaming at the mouth, and 
te eat running down their faces. The 
ſeyah ara] wanderers, and thovgh they 
have monaſteries, yet they often. ſpend 
their hole life in travelling: ave all 
diſtinguiſhed among themſelves by the 
different forms and colours of their habitsz 
thoſe of Perfia wear blue; the folitaries 
and wanderers wear only rags of different 
colours : others carry on the heads a 
plume made of the feathers of a cock ; and 
thoſe of Egypt wear an oftagona} badge of 
a greeniſh white alabaſter at their girdles, 
and a highk-Riff cap, without any thing 
round it. | +1 
 FDERWENWATER, eavl of, and 
lord Kenmuir, were beheaded on Tower- 
ull, February, 24, 


2 


his Hrech/ de ct 


h 16. The king, in 
lers parkiament, 
7 


. 
corpus ac: 
attaint the 


the habeas corpus aft. He told the parlia . 


— 


ment that the pretender was 


—ͤ—7—ÿMu — — 
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Weſtminſter-hall, pere the lord chan- 
r Cowper prefided as lord high ſte ward 


that occaſion. 
and lad 
King's feet as he paſſed through the apart- 
ments of the palace, and implored his 
mercy in behalf of their huſbands : but 
heir tears and intreaties produced no ef- 
Fry The council refolved that the fen- 
tence ſhould be executed, and orders were 
given for that purpoſe to the lieutenant of 

Tower, and ſheriffs of London and 
Midteſex. The 'counteſs of Derwenwa- 
ter, with her filter, *atcompanied by the 
ducheſles of Cleveland and Bolton, and 
ſeveral other ladies of the firſt diſtinction, 
were introduced by the dukes of Richmond 
2nd St. Alban's, into the king's bed cham- 
ber, Where ſhe invoked his majeſty's cle- 
mency for her unfortunate” conſort. She 
afterwards repaired to the lobby of the 
tiduſe of peer, attended by the ladies of 
the other condemned lords; and above 

ay others of the ſame quality, and 


the intereeſſion of the houfe : but 

regard was paid to their petition. Next 
day ity petitioned both houſes of parlia- 
ment. The commons rejected their ſuit. 
In tke upper houſe, the duke oſ Richmond 


delivered a petition from the earl of Der- 


wen water, to whom he was nearly related, 
at the ſame time declaring,” that he him- 
ff ſhobld oppofe his ſolicitation. © The 
ext!” of Derby expreſſed ſome compathon 
for the numerous family of lord Nairn, 
Petitions from the reſt were (preſented by 
other lords, moved with pity and huma- 
nity... Lord Townſhend and others vehe- 
meytly oppoſed their being read Ihe earl 
of Nottingham thought this indulgence 
Might be granted: the houſe afſented to 
his opinion; and agreed to un addreſs, 
aying bis majeſty would reprieve ſuch 
the condemned lords 'as ſhould deſerve 

$ To this petition the king an+ 
ſwered, That on this and all other occa- 
Fons, he would do what he thought moſt 
conſiſtent with the dignity of his crown 
and the ſafery of dis people." ( The var} 
of Nottingham prefident of the council; 
his brother the carl of Aylefbury, chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaſter ; his ſon 
Jord Finch, one of the lords of the treaſury; 
his*Kinſman lord Guernſey, maſter of the 
ewel office, were altogether diſmiſſed from 
„ 'majeſty's ſervice. Orders were dif- 
ched for executing'the-carl3oof Der- 
wen water and Nithfdale; and the viſcount 
Kenmuit, immediately r the others were 


F 
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The counteſs Nithſdale 
Naitn threw themſelves at the 


- 


— — 
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DES 
Nithſdale made his eſcape in woman's 


apparel, furniſhed and conveyed to him bx 


his mother. On the twenty- fourth day of 
February, Derwenwater and Kenmuir 


wete beheaded on Tower-hill. The for- 


mer was an amiable brave, open, 
enerous, hoſpitable and humane. i 
ate drew tears from the ſpeftators, and 


was a great misfortune to the country in 


which he lived. He gave bread to multi- 
tudes of people whom he employed on his 
eſtate ; the poor, the widow and the or- 


phan, rejoiced in his bounty, Kenmuir 


was à virtuous nobleman, calm, ſenſible, 
reſolute, and reſigned. He was a devout 
member of the Engliſh church; but the 
other died in the faith of Rome : bath ad- 
hered to their polit cab principles. 
+ DESART, a large extent of country en- 
tirely barren, and producing nothing, 
Tbe DESART, abſolutely & called, is 
that part of Arabia ſouth of the holy Land, 
where the children of Iſracl wandered for- 
1 * 6 „ie 4 

| - 3 muſic, che art oſ com- 
poſiug in ſeveral parts. See | Compoſitions 
ENG ine, and Melody: 1 ? 
ny ENDANT, in genealogy, a term 
relative to aſcendant, and applied to a per- 
fon who is born ſrom ſome other referred 


40 : thus, mankind are ſaid to be the de- 


ſcendants of Adam; and ſometimes the 
deſcendants of Nong. 
\ > DESCENSION, in aſtranomy, is either 
right or oblique. b bee 
-*\Rigbe Deſcenſion, an arch of the equi- 


noctial, intercepted between the next equi- 
nectial point and the incerſcftion of the 


meridian, g through the center of the 
object, at its ſett ing in à right ſphere. - - 
| Deſcenſton, an arch of the equi- 
noctial, intercepted between: the next equi» 
noctial point, and the horizany ng 
through the center of the ohject, as its ſet 


ting in an oblique ſph ere. [ 


- - DESCENT, in genetal, the tendency 
of a body from a higher tea lower place: 
thus all bodies, unlefs otherwiſe determin- 


ed by a force ſuperior to cheis gravity, de- 


ſcend towards the center of the earth : the 
planets too may be ſaid to deſcend from 


the aphelion to the perihelion of their or- 
bits, as the moon does from the apogee to 
the perigee. | Heavy bodies meeting with 


no reſiſtance, deſcend with au uniformly 
accelerated motion. See Acceleration. 


DESCENT, or DISCENT, in law, an 


order whereby lands, &c. are derived to any 


man from his anceſtors, + 


Defeat i uſed s gr 
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che coming down of any thing ſrom above; 
as; a lion en deſcent, is a lion with its 
head towards the baſe points, and his heel 
towards one of the corners of the Chief, as 
if he were leaping down from ſome high 


- DESCRIPTION, ſuch a, ftrong and 
beautiful repreſentation of a thing, as gives 
the reader a diſtin notion of it. 

DESERTER, in the military ſenſe, a 
ſoldier who runs away from his regiment 
or company. | 
. DBSIDERATUM, a deſirable perfeRi- 
on in any art or ſcience: thus, it is a de- 
fideratum-with the blackſmith, to render 
iron fofible by a gentle heat, and yet pre- 
ſerve it enough for ordinary utes ; 
with the glaſs-man and looking-glaſs 
maker, to render glaſs malleablez with 
the. clotk-maker,, to bring pendulums to 
be uſeful, where there are irregular moti- 
ons ; with the brazier and copper-ſmith, to 
make malleable folder; with the ſhip- 
wright, to build veſſels that will ail un- 
der water 3 with thediver, to procure ma- 
nageable inſtruments for conveying freſh 
air to the bottom of the ſea, ſubficient for 
refpiration and the burning of lights; with 
the aſlay-maſter, to melt or copel ores of 
metals immediately, without the uſe of 
bellows or furnaces ; and with the carvers 
and joiners, to faſhion wood in moulds 
like plaſter of Paris, or burnt alabaſter, 
DESIGN, in a general ſenſe, the plan, 
order, repreſentation, or conſtruction of a 
building, book, painting, &c. In build- 
ing, the term ichnography may be uſed, 
when by deſign is only mcant the plan of 
a building, or a flat figure drawn on pa- 

r: when ſome fide or face of the build- 
ing is raiſed from the ground, we may uſe 
the term orthography : and when both 
front and ſides are (cen, in perſpective, 
we call it ſcenography 7 
- DESIGN, in the manufactories, ex- 
preſſes the figures Where with the work - 
man enriches his ſtuff, or filk, and which 
he copies after ſome painter, or eminent 
draughtſman, as in diaper, damaſk, and 
other flowered ſilk and tapeſtry, and the 
like, r rer 

DESIGN is alſo ufed, in painting, for 
the firſt idea of a large work, | drawn 
roughly, and in little, with an intention 
to be executed-and finiſhed in large, The 
art of painting has bern by ſome of the 
greateſt maſters divided into the deſign, 
or draught, the proportion, the expreſſion, 
the claro-obſcuro, the ordonnance, the 
rolouring, and the perſpective. 
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DESIGN, in painting, is the fimply 
counter, or outlines of the figures or grou 
intended to be repreſented, or the lines tha 
terminate or circumſcribe them; ſuch deſign 
is ſometimes drawn in crayons, or ink, 
without any ſhadows at all ; ſometimes it 
is hatched, that is, the ſhadows are 
prefſed by ſenſible outlines, uſually drawn 
a- croſs each other with the pen, crayon, or 
graver. Sometimes again, the hadows 
are done with the crayon, rubbed fo as that 
there do not appear any lines: at other 
times the grains or firakes of the crayon 
appear, as not being rubbed:. ſometimes the 
deſign is waſhed, that is, the ſhadows are 
done with a pencil in Indian ink, or ſome 
other liquor ; and ſometimes the defign is 
coloured, that is, colours are laid on much 
like thoſe intended for the d work, 
The effential requifites of a defign are cog» 
rectneſs, good taſte, elegance, character, di- 
verſity, expreſſion, and perſpective. Cops 
rectneſs depends on the juſtneſs of the pro- 


portions, . and knowledge of anatom 
Tafie is a certain manner of Maar. 
peculiar to one's ſelf, and is not to be de- 
fined. Elegance gives a delicacy that not 
only ftrikes perſons of judgment, but com- 
municates an agreeableneſs that pleaſes unĩ- 
verſally. The character is what is pecu« 
liar j» each 8 there muſt be 
diverſity, inſomuch that every thin . 
its — * character to diltinguith * 
The expreſſion is the repreſeatation of 
an object, according to the circumſtances 
it is ſuppoſed to be in. Perſpective is the 
repreſentation of the parts of a painting, or 
a figure, according to the ſituat ion they arc 
in with regard to the point of fight. Sec 
Drawing, &. | 
DESIGNING, the art of delineating or 
drawing the appearance of natural objects, 
by lines, on a plane. ; 
DESPOTICAL, in general, any thing 
uncontrouled and abſolute ; tne when ' 


aſcd for an arbitrary government, w 
the power of the prince is unlimited, 

his will a law to his ſubjects: ſuch are 
thoſe of Turky, Perſia, and moſt of the 
Eaftern goveraments : and even thoſe of 
Europe, if we ex the republics an 


England. The daſtardly Swedes have 
lately ſuffered their King to become deſ- 
pot ic. 


DESPUMATION, = term for the cla- 
rifying a liquor, by the ſkimming off its 
froth. n 0 
DESSERT or DESART, a ſervice of 
fruits and ſweetmeats. | 


+ DESSICATIVE, or DESICCATIVE; 


best pimples. 
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an 
al” racdjcines as dry vp the humovts 
ing to a wound or ulcer. 
„ the fame with fate. Jer 


Fare. | 
DESUDATION, in tvedicide, 3 
ft es mri re cot 
erupti atn ina, or 
Tete See Sudkmind amd 21S, 
DETATCHED PIECES, in fortifica- 
Bon, ate fuch dutworks as are detached, or 


at a diftagce from the body of the place; 


n demilunes, ravelines, baſtiohs, Rec. In 
ak or painting, the figures are ſaid 
to be well detached, when they ſtand free 
and diſengaged from each other. 
DETACHMENT, in military affairs, 
u centdin number of ſoldiers drawu ob“ 
From ſeveral regiments or companies equal · 
, to de — as the general thinks 
proper, whe on an attack, at a fiegr, or 
parties to ſcour the country. A detach- 
Meat of two or three thoufand men, is a 
command for a brigadier; eight hundred 
for a colonel ; four or five hundred for a 
Iieutenint-colonel. A in never marches 
6h a detachment with ſefs than fifty men, 
A lieutenant, an enfigh, and wo ſerjeants. 
A lieutenant is allowed thirty and a ſer- 
ut; aud a ſerjcant ten or twelve men. 


chments are ſometimes made of entire 


tons and battalions. =o 
DETACHMENT, in affalts, a 
eertain nutaber of ſhips choſen by an ad- 
miral, from the reſt of the fleet or ſqua- 
ron, and appointed to execute ſome parti- 

cular commiſſion, 

DETERGENTS, D. „ in phar- 
macy, fuch medicines as ate ſoſten ing and 
adhefive, and alſo by a peculiar activity, 

foirable configurati 


conjoined with 4 


of parts, ate apt to abrade, and carry 
with them ſuch particles as they lay 
on in their paſſage. Medicines of this 
Rind are ſuppoſed to tleanfe, and fill vp 
with new fleſh, all ulcerdtions and foa!- 
hefſes occafioned thereby, whether inter« 
Bal or external. 
DETERMINATE. PROBLEM, in 


N that which was but one, or at 
aſt a limited number of anſwers. | 
DETERMINATION, in mechanics, 
figaifies — the ſame with the tendency 
or direction of a body i ion. | 
MINATION, ; among ſchool- 
Aivines, an act of divine power, limiting 
agency of ſecond cauſes, in every in- 


e, to what the Deity predeſtinated 


verz. an epitvtappieZ ub n. | ain 


make the title to lands. 
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afſurance the retired to Munich, 
though he was to 
return by the the Ruff rians an 
Bavaria, Th in 

to 


river ; above Franeſort. The ear} of Stait 
advanced towards him, and enc 
Killinbach, between the river 
and the foreſt D' Armfſtadr ; from this fi- 


burgh, with à view to ſecure the na- 
vigation of the U 


efion of rhe 
intercept all ſu = 
an rhe other tiver, e 
G the 'alhes, whoſe camp they overlooked ; 


and other 


berland had come to take has 
ert extypaign, and his majety 


Nez, © l that tie 


in the camp the ninth day of Jane. 
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and poſted himfelf on the eaſt fide of that 


2 


tuation he made 4 motion to Aſthaffen- 


and they found means, by their parties 

precautions, to cut of the com- 
munication by water between Franck fort 
and the con ſederates. The duke of Cum- 


wn i. 4 
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found his army, amountihg to forty 


thouſand men, in danger of ftarving : | 


he received intelligence, that a reinforce- 
ment of twelve thovtand Hanoverians and 
Heſhans had reached Hanau; and he re- 
folved to march thither, both with a view 
to etfect the junction, and to procure pro- 
viſion for his forces. With this view he 
decamped on the twenty-ſixth day of June. 
He had no fooner quitted Aſchattenburgh 
than it was ſeired by the French; and he 
had not marched above three leagues, when 
he perceived the enemy to the number of 
thirty thouſand, bad paſſed the river far- 
ther. down, and were drawn up in order of 
battle at the village of Dettingen, to diſ- 
pute his paſſage. Thus he found himſelf 
gooped up in 2. very dangerous fituation. 
The enemy had poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Aſchattenburgh behind, fo, as to prevent 
his retreat : his troops were confined in a 
narrow plain, bounded by hills and woods 
on the right, flanked. on the left by the 
river Mayne, on the oppfite fide of which 
the French had erected batteries that an- 
noyed the allies on their march ; , aud in 
the front a conſiderable part of the French 
army was drawh up, with a narrow paſs 
before them, the village of Dettingen on 
their right, a wood on the left, and a mo- 
raſs in the center. Thus environed, the 
Confederates muſt either have fought at a 
very great diſadyantage, or ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners. of war, had not the 
duke de Gramont, who commanded the 


enemy, been mttigated by the fpirit of 
He 


madneſs to forego theſe advantages. 

paſſed the defile, and advancing toward the 
allies, a batvle enſued, The French horſe 
charged with great impetuoſity, and ſome 
regiments of Britiſh cavalry were put in 
ditorder ; but the infantry of the allies be- 
haved with ſuch intrepidity and deliberati- 
on, under the eye of their ſovercign, as 
foon determined the fate of the day: the 
French were obliged to give wayy and re- 
paſs the Mayne with great precipitation, 


having loft about five thouſand men killed, 


wounded, or taken. Had they been pro- 
perly purſued before they recovered them- 
felves from their firſt confuſion, in all 
probability they would. have ſuſtained a 
total overthrow. . The earl of Stair, propo- 
fed, that à body of cavalry ſhould be de- 
tached on this purpoſe ; but, his advice 
was over ruled. The loſs of the allies in 
this action amounted to two thouſand 
men. The generals Clayton and Mvnroy 
were killed, the duke of Cumberland, who 
exhibited uncommon 'proofs of courage, 
Vor. II. 74% 
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was ſhot through the ralf of his leg: th 
carl of Albermarle, general Bat — 
ſeveral other officers of diſtinction, were 
wounded. The king expoſed his perſon to 
a ſevere fire of cannon as well as muſs 
quetry : he rode between the firſt and-ſe+ 
cond lines with his ſword drawn, aud en- 
couraged the troops to fight for the honour = 
of England. Immediately after the action 
he continued his rout to Hanau, where he 
was joined by the reinforcement. The earh 
of Stair ſent a trumpet to marechal de 
Noalles, recommending to his protection 
the ſick and wounded that were left on the 
field of battle; and theſe the French gene- 
ral treated with great care and tenderneſs, 
Such generofity ſoftens the rigout of wary 
and does honour to humanity. 
DEVIL, an evil angel, one of thoſe ce» 
leſtial ſpirits caſt down from heaven, fot 
pretending to equal himſelf.with God. 

DEVIL-IN-A-BUSH, à plant 
nigella. See Nigella. 4 

DEVIL's-BIT. See Scabiours 
- DEVIL's-MILK, a ſpecies of tithymal, 
or ſpurge. See the article Tua. 

DEVISE, or DEVICE, in heral 
painting, and ſculpture, any emblem u 
to reprefent à certain family, perſon, ac- 
tion, or quality; with a ſuitable motto 
applied in a figurative ſenſe, See Motto. 

The eſſence of a deviſe conſiſts in the 
metaphorical ſimilitude between the things 
repreſenting and repreſented. 

DEVISE, in law, the act whereby a 
perſon bequeaths his lands or tenements 
to another, by his laſt will and teſtament» 

DEVOTION, Devetio, a ſincere ardent 
worſhip of the Deity. 

DEVOTION; among the Romans, 2 
kind of ſacritice, or ceremony, whereby 
they conſecrated themſelves to the ſervice 
of ſome perſon. 

DEVOURING, in heraldry, is when 
fiſhes are borne in an eſcutchenn in à feed- 
ing poſture : for they ſwallow all the mea 
whole. 

DEUILLE's Piſton, in hydraulics, 4 
piſton without friction, invented by Meſ- 
feurs Goliet and de la Deville, and ſuc- 
ceſsſully made uſe of in the king of 
France's garden at Paris | 
+ DEVONSHIRE, . a county it the 
weſt of England, with the Briſt channel 
on the north, the ＋ channel on the 
ſouth, Cornwall on the weſt, and Somer- 
ſetſhire and Dorſetihire on the caſt. It is 
ſixty-one miles long, and fifty - four broad. 
It has thirty-eight market towns, three 


* IMs parithes, 
__ 


. 
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67 thouſand three hundred and ten houſes, 
about three hundred and thirty-eight 
thouſand inhabitants, and ſends twenty- 
| fix members to parliament. The foil of 
this county is not naturally very ſruit- 
ful, but by the help of manure it well re- 
pays the labourer's toil. The mountains 
are ſteep and rocky, and will not admit of 
much improvement, but then they con- 
tain mines of tin, lead, iron, and copper» 
The glebe and foil is different in ditter- 
ent parts. On the eaftern fide it ig 
chalky in ſome places, and very good for 
Meep and corn ; but in others where it is 
it is not proper for the feeding of 
theep. The ſouthern parts have plenty 
of graſs and corn, and may be called the 
garden of Devonſhire : but in the north 
and weſt the land is more over-run with 
hills and moors. The county in general 
is well watered with rivers: and brooks, 
which abound with fiſh, and the ſea pro- 
duces herrings and pilchards, which are 
ot great advantage for home conſump- 
tion, and for exportation abroad. There 
are chalybeate and other mineral waters. 
There are here a great number of ap- 
ple-trees, and the inhabitants make a 
great quantity of cyder of the fruit, but 
many drink it to ſuch exceſs, that it pro- 
duces a diſtemper not unlike the dry belly- 
ach. However, the exportation of it m 
ſuch large quantities, as is done ſome 
ars, is of great advantage to the inha- 
itants This county has ſeveral trading 
towns and good forts; and has more bo- 
youghs than any one in England, except 
Cornwall. The towns which ſend mem- 
ders to parliament are the city of Exeter 
the capital, the boroughs of Totnels, 
Plimouth, Hampton, Barnſtaple, Plimp- 
ton, Taviſtock, Athburton, Dartmouth, 
Borealſton, and Tiverton. The towns 
which did ſend members to parliament, 
but have now loſt that privilege, are Brad- 
minch, Crediton, Exmouth, Fremiagton, 
Lyvdford, Modbury, Tingmouth, South 
Mouton, and Chipping Torrin gton. 
 DEUTERO-CANONICAL, in theo- 
logy, a term applied to certain books of 
Scripture which were added to the canon 


p E w 


| ſecond and third of St. John, and the \ i 
Revelations. The deuterv-canonical ove be” 


of books are the Hymn of the 

Children, the Prayer of Azariah, the 
Hiſlorics of Suſanah, of Bell and the 
Dragon, the laſt chapter of St. Mark, the 


bloody ſweat and appearance of the an» 


gel, related in Luke xxii. and the hiſto- 
ry of the adulterous woman in John viii. 

DEUTERONOMY, a canonical book 
of the Old Teſtament, and the laſt. of 
the pentateuch of Moſes, This was cal» 
led Devteronomy by the ſeventy Greek © 
tranſlators, as being a recapitulation of 
the laws beſore delivered at large. | 


DEW, a light thin, inſenfible rain or 


miſt, falling on the earth while the ſun 
is below the horizon. 

In ſummer, when the weather is fair, 
and very dry, and the earth's ſurface has 
for a conſiderable time been parched with 


the great heat of the ſun, then not only 


the watery, but likewiſe other leſs vola- 
tile particles, as the oily and faline, are, 
by the power of the ſolar rays, carricd 
up into the air, and fill that part of it 
which lies neareſt to the ſurface of the 
earth ; and fo long as theſe exhalations 
are kept in agitation by the heat of the 
ſun, ſo long nothing of them appears to 
the eye. But as ſoon as the ſolar heat, 
which at three in the afternoon is the 
greateſt, begins to remit, the air not long 
after begins to grow cool, though the 
earth, which retains the heat communi. © 
cated to it by the ſun. a thouſand times 
longer than the air, being ſtill hot, con- 
tinues to exhale the agitated corpuſcles 3 
by which means there is collected a white, 
denſe, vapour, which is cool abcy*, but 
fill continues warm below. This vapour, 
therefore, appears firſt in ditches and wa- 
tery or marthy places, whence diſperſing 
uſelf by degrees, it covers the face of the 
earth, in the evening and night time, 
with -a cloud, confiſting of this kind of 
particles, which in the morning is again 
diffipated by the heat of the rifipg furs © 
By all this it appears, the dew is a vefy © 
compound liquid; fo that nothing can be 

aſſerted of its nature, which in every cir- 


after the reſt ; either becauſe they were 
not wrote till after the canon was com - 
piled, or becauſe of ſome debate in regard 
to their canonicity. The deutero-canoni- 
cal books in the modern canon, are the 
books of Eſther, either the whole, or at 


| cumffance will hold true. In gravel-pits, 

| for inſtance, and in high, dry, heathyx 
| grounds of a large 'extent, there is col- 
lected but a very ſmall quantity of this 
| vapour, and that almoſt entirely water : 

| whilſt that which is collected about ſtand- 
leaſt the ſeven laſt of it; the | ing waters, fens, marſhes, and fat bitu- 
Epifile to the Hebrews, theſe of James | minous grounds, abounding with putrified 
znd Jude : the ſccond of St. Peter, the | filb, and other animals, is of 9 dif- 
end 
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ferent nature, and very often pernicious 
to mankind. In the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, dew is deſcribed as being like 
butter, of a yellowiſh white colour, ſoft, 
melting by being rubbed upon the hand, 
and growing dry by a moderate heat; of 
a' very feetid ſmell in the winter ; and in 
the ſpring, particularly, produced in the 
night time, in pretty large lumps. But 
the nature of dew is likewiſe ſurpriſingl 

various, according to the different diſ- 
poſition of the weather, and according to 
the various and ſucceſſive changes of the 
meteors in the air : for hence it comes 
to paſs that the very minute ſeeds of ſmall 


plants, and the inviſible eggs of the 


ſmalleſt animalcula, are mixed with it, 
together with an infinite number of other 
things ; which being all digeſted, fer- 
mented, putrefied, and diſtilled together, 
yields at different times principles of very 
different natures, and hence lead the che- 
miſts into very extraordinary opinions, 
The principal part, therefore, of dew 1s 
2 the reſt, on account of _ mani- 
old variety, cannot bly be deſcribed. 
Bar baer Chem. * 
© DEXTER, in heraldry, an appellation 
iven to whatever belongs to the right 
de of a ſhield, or coat of arms: thus we 
ſay, bend-dexter, dexter-point, &c. 

DEY, in matters of government, the 
ſovereign prince of Algiers, anſwering to 
the bey of Tunis. 

DIABETES, in phyſick, that dif- 
charge of urine, when any liquor, ſoon - 
after it is drank, is immodcrately, and 
without undergoing almott any change, 
evacuated crude, and under the appear- 
ance of water. 

In this diſorder, the patient is con- 
tinually atflicted with an inſatiable thirſt, 
that cannot be removed by drinking the 
moſt liberal draughts. The liquor drank 
is often diſcharged by urine, in larger 
uantities than it was taken into the 

omach, Thus the whole body 1s, by 
this means, conſumed, and as it were dif- 
ſolved : though, in ſome patients, the 
loinsy the thighs, the teſtes, and eſpeci- 
ally the feet, become a little turgid, and 
a certain heat is perceived in the inteſtines. 
A diabetes is a diſeaſe of the chronical 


Lind, and depends upon the ſtate of the 


kidneys : when recent, it ſometimes ad- 
mats of a cute; but when inveterate, and 
of long ſtanding, it becomes incurable. 
According to Lifter, hothing more ef- 
feAtually contributes to the cure of this 
diſarder, than all pregarations of almonds, | 


. 


| 


DIA 
and milk diet ; and he himſelf gives uw 
an inftance of one cured of it by drink - 
ing as much wine, boiled with ginger, as 
— firength and condition would admit 
; all 


owing him, at proper intervals, 
— ou of milk and water, to allay his 
thirft, According. to Willis, a few or 
none at all have been obſerved to be cure 
of a diabetes, by aftringents ; and this 
practitioner, as he himſelf informs us, 
often preſcribed, with — = _ 
ture of antimeny, and x ſolution vicks 
lime in — together with ſallafras; 
aniſceds, raifins, and liquorice, a 
DIACHY LON, in pharmacy, an emols 
lient digeſtive plaſter, compoſed of the 
mucilages or juices of certain herbs, li- 
tharge, and oil, 4 
DIACODIUM, in pharmacy, a ſyrup 
prepared from the heads of poppies. 
DLACOUSTICS, or DIAPHONIEC 
is the conſideration of the properties 
refracted ſound, as it paſſes through dif. 
ferent mediums, | | 
DIADELPHIA, in the Linnzan fyf- 
tem of botany, a claſs of plants, the ſe- 
venteenth in order; comprehending all 
thoſe with papilionaceous and herma- 
phrodite flowers and leguminous ſeed- veſ- 
ſels, See Papilionaceous and Le . 
The diſtinguithing characteriſtic of this 
claſs is, that the ſtamina adhere together : 
forming two diſſimilar bodies or filaments, 
the one ſtanding upon the piſtil, and the 
other ſurrounding it. f 
This is a very natural claſs, and com- 
prehends peaſe, beans, vetches, liquorice, 
and a great many other genera. the 
articles Peaſe, Beans, &c. 4 
DIADEM, in antiquity, a head 
or fillet, worn by kings, as a badge © 
their royalty. It was made of filk, thread, 
or wool, and tied round the temples and 
forchead, the ends being tied behind, and 
let fall on the neck. It was vſually 
white, and quite plain, though ſometimes 
embroidered with gold, and fet with pgark 
and precious ſtones, In latter ti it 
came to be twiſted round crowns, Jayrels, 
&c. and even appears to have been worn 
on divers parts of the body. See Crows, 
DIADEM, in raw is applied 
certain circles, or rims, ſerving to inc 
the crowns of ſovereign princes, and ta 
bear the globe and crofs, or the fleux de 
luces for their creſt. The crowns of kings 
are bound, ſome with a greater, and ſome 
with a leſs number of ' diadems, The 
bandage about the heads of Moors on 
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etherwiſe called tmeſis. 


, Tplate XVII. fg. 1.) for the caſt and weſt- 
line of the dial, or the hour-line of fix ; 


—_— 7 & 
"RFRESIS, in grammar, the divifion | 
ef one ſyllable into two, which is uſually 
poted by two points over a letter, as au- 
Jai inſtead of aulæ, diſoluenda for diflol- 
venda. 
Diæreſis is alſo the ſame with what is 


See Tmeſis. 
DIAGLYPHIC, the art of cutting or 
engraving figures on metals, ſuch as ſeals, 
ntaglios, matrices of letters, &c. or coins 


medals. See Engraving, and Sculp- 


ture. 

DIAGNOS TIC, that judgment of a 
iſeaſe that is taken from the preſent 
mptoms and condition of the patient. 

_ DIAGONAL, in geometry, is a * 

drawn acroſs from angle to angle in any 

figure; and is by ſome called the diame- 
ter. Sce Diameter. 

DIAGRAM, in geometry, a ſcheme 
for explaining and demonſtrating the pro- 
games of any figure, whether triangle, 
quare, circle, &c. Sec Triangle, Square, 
Kc. E 

DIAL, or SUN-DIAL, an inſtrument 
ſerving to meaſure time by means of the 
ſhadow of the ſun, 

This word is formed from the Latin, 
dies, day, becauſe indicating the hour of 
the day. The ancicnts alfo call it ſcia- 
thericum, from its ſhewing the hour of 
the ſhadow, 
 Sun-dials are differently denominated, 
according to their different ſituation, and 
the figure of the ſurfaces whercon they 
are deſcribed; as horizontal, verticle, 

uinoctial, polar, direct, ere, declin- 

g: reclining, cyliadrical, &c. 

- To draw the hourslines upon a hari- 

zantal dial. —Draw the right-line 6 A 6 


in the middle of this line ſet off A 4 
equal to the propoſed thickneſs of your 
file ; through A and a, draw CAE, ca e, 
both perpendicular to6 A 6, and let G 
CH be parallel thereto z make the aagle 
CAB equal to the given Jatitude, and 
upon A B let fall the perpendicular C D; 
in A C produced, take C F equal to C D, 
then make the angles CF 1, CF 2, C 
F 3, &c. equal to 15%, 30?, 45“, &c. 
reſpectively, and draw A 1, A 2, A 3, &c. 
for the hour-Jines of ene, two, three, &c. 
after noon. Take c 11, c 10, 9, &c. 
reſpeAtively equal to C x, C2, C3, &c. 
and draw @ 11, a 10, a 9, &c. for the 
hour-lines al eleven, ten, vine, &c. be- ] 

noon. 


Note. The hour-l; 


,of four or five, þ 


. D I A 5 
out the plane of the dial, may be other- 
wiſe drawn in the following manner: 
Take A f equal to the excels A C above 
C D, and make the angles 6 f5, 6 4, 
equal to 159, zo?, reſpectively ; alſo from 


interſect K 3, parallel to C E, draw A 
4, A 5, far the hour-lines of four and five; 
from which, by taking 6, 7, and 6, 8, 


hour-lines of ſeven and eight, 

The upper edge of the fiyle, when the 
dial is placed in its proper poſition, will 
be parallel to -the earth's axis ; for the 
line 6 A 6, being the caſt and weſt line 
of the dial, the line C A E, perpendi- 
cular thereto, will therefore be the north 
and the ſouth line with regard to the 
center A, or in reſpect of that fide of the 
ſtyle, by the ſhadow of which the hours 
| aber noon are pointed ovt ; and it is evi- 
dent that, as A @ expreſies the thickneſs. 
of the fiyle, the line c@ e will be the 
north and ſouth line of the dial, with re- 


morning fide of the ſtyle, Moreover, 
fiance the angle C A B is cqual to the la- 
titude of the place or the elevation of the 
pole, by conſtruction it is evident, that 
when the ſtyle CA g is erected perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the horizon, on 
Aa c C, the upper-edge thereof will paſs 
through the pole of the world, and fo be 
parallel to the carth's axis. 

To draw the hour-lines upon an erect 
ſouth-dial, for any given north-latitude x 
or an ere& north-dial for any ſouth-lati- 
tude ; draw the right line 6 "A 6 for the 
eaſt and ,weſt-line of the dial (fg, 2.) or 
the hour line of fix; in the middle of 
this line (et off A @ equal to the aſſigned 
thickneſs of your ſtyle, and from A, a, 
draw A C, @, c, beth perpendicular ta 
6 A6; alſo let G C H be parallel there- 
to: make the angle CAB cqual to the 
complement of the latitude, and upon 
A h let fall the perpendicular C D: then 
proceed as in the horizontal dial. 

To ſhew that the upper-edge of the 
ſtyle, when the dial is placed in its pro- 


axis, We may obſerve in the firlt place, 
that the line 6 A 6 being the eaſt and 
welt-line of the dial, and parallel to the 
plane of the herizon, the tine A C perpendi- 
cular thereto when the plane of the dial 
is ereft, will alſo be perpendicular to the 
horizon : therefore, when the plane of 
the ftyle, repreſented by the rriangts 


Whoſe intcriectians with G C H fall with- 


ARC, & crected perpendicular to the 
a 


the points 4, 5, where the lincs f 4, f 5, 


equal to 6, 5, and 6, 4, &c. and draw-, 
ing A 7, A 8, &c. you will alſo have the 


gard to the center a, anſwering to the 


per poſition, will be parallel to the earth's , 
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plane of the dial, on the line A C, it 
will coincide with the meridran (being 
cpcadicular to the plane of the dial re- 
reſented by the prime vertical) : and fo 
the angle C B A being equal to the given 
latitude, or the elevation &f the pole, (by 
conſtruction) it is evident A B, the upper- 
edge of the ſtyle when produced, will 
pa!s thraugh the pole of the world, and fo 
be parallel to the carth's axis. 

Nate. An erect north-dial, for a north» 
latitpde, is copſtructed exactly in the fame 
manner as an ere&t ſauth- dial; the only dif- 
ference being in the potitition of the dial; 
in the former caſe the line & B being made 
the upper-edge of the dial anſtead of the 
lower. 

The ſame may be obſerved with reſpect 
to an cre& ſouth dial, for a ſouth latitude. 

To draw the hour-lines upon an 'erect 
eaſt-d;al, for any propoſcd north-latitude ; 
or an erect weſt-dial, ior any ſouth-lati- 
tude.. . : 

On the propoſed plane draw the right 
line AB (fg- 3.) forthe horizontal Ine of 
the dial; make the angle LAB equal tothe 
complement of latitude, and perpendicular 
to BL,'draw ACH for the hovr»line of fix ; 
take & equal to the propoſed thicknefs 
of your ſtyle, and parallel to AH draw 
@ cb; then having aſſumed D C at plea- 
ſore, make the angles C Da, CD, 
CDd, &c, equal to 15%, 30%, 459, &c. 
reſpectively, and through the points, a, 6, d, 
&c, parallel to A CH, draw the lines 79, 
8 38, 9 d 9, &c. for the haur- lines of ſeven, 
eight, nine, &c. alſo take cg, ch, ci, &c. 
equal to Ca, Cd, Cd, &. and through 
, l, V &c. parallel to @ c þ, draw the 
lines 5 g 5%, 414, 3 7 3, &c. for the hour- 
lines 865 ve, four, three, &c. The ſtyle 
in this caſe will be repreſented by the 
plane Hg 9 A, or DG FE, whoſe upper- 
edge G F produced will pals through the 
= of the world, i 

For the dial being placed in its proper 
poſition, the plane thereof will coincide 
with the meredian, and the line B A 
with the horizon ; whence the angle BAC 


being equal..the propoſed elevation of the | 


pale by conſtruftion, rhe line AC H will, 
it is evident, point directly to the ſaid 
pole, and therefare be parallel of the 
earth's axis ; therefote G F being parallel 
ta A H, it muſt alſo be parallel to the 
earth's axis, 

Note, An ereft we{t-4ial, for a' north- 
latitude, is conſtructed exactly in the fame 
manner as an ere#t cait-dial, provided 
that, inſtead of heginning the conſtruction 
fram the Tight end E of the plane, 


i 


w * 


pole, and ſo be 


line of twelve. 


DT A : 


| you begin at the leſt-zend A; and that 


the figures expreſſing the hours of one, 
two, three, &c. in the afternoon, de placed 
between the ſaid leſt- end and the ho ur- 
line of fix. 
The ſame may be obſerved with 
«ty erect eaſt- dial for any ſouth latis 
tude, * | * 5 
To draw the hour- lines upon a dire@ 
ſouth reclining dial, for any north-lati- 
tude, or a direct north reclining dial, far 
any ſouth latitude. N 
Draw the right-line 6 A 6 (Ig. 1.) for 
the calt and weſt-line of rhe 255 or the 
hour-line of fix ; in the middle of this line 
ſet off A a equal to the propoſed thicknes 
of your ſtyle ; through A, @ draw CAE 
Ae, both perpendicular to 6 A 6, and tet 
GCH be parallel thereto ; make the angle 
CAB cqual to the exceſs of the reclination 
above the complement of latitude; and vom 
Ah tet fall the perpendicular CD; m ACT 
produced take CF=zCD, then proceed as 
with an horizontal dial. 5 
To demontirate that the upper edge of 
the ſtyle, when the dial is placed in its prov 
per poſition, will be parallel to the-earth's 
axis, we may obſerve, in the firk place, 
that the line GAG, being the caſt and weft 
line of the dial, and parallel to the hori- 
zon, will be perpendicular to the plane of 
the meridian ; whence the line CAE, per- 
pendicular to 6 A 6, will be the meridians 
line of the dial, and the plane of the ſtylæ 
ACE, when erected perpendicular to the 
plane of the dial on the line A C will co- 
incide exactly nk the plane of the 
meridian, Moreover, obſerve that the an- 
gle C A B being here equal to the exceſs of 
the reclination above the pole's diſtanse 
from the zenith, it is evident that the dif- 
ference between the reelination and the ſaid 
angle CAB will be equal to the difiance of 
the pole from the zenith; andconſequently 
AB, when' produced, wilt paſs through the 
parallel to the earth's 


axis, | 

Note. The pole, elevated above the hori- 
ron of the place is alfo elevated above the 
plane of the dial: but when the reclina- 
tion 15 leſs than the pole's diſtance from 
the zenith, the oppoſite pole will be elevated: 
in ſuch caſt the height of the ſtyle (CAB) 
muſt be ſer off, on the contrary fide of the 
line 6A6, from the lower part of the me- 
ridian AE, which will then be the hour 


nired to deſcribe a north re- 


If it be * 
clining dial for a north+latitude, or à fouth 


reclining dial for a ſfouth-tatitude, the me - 
thod ot couſtruction All till be ſamc; 1 
by 
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, inflead of taking the angle CAB equal 
to the difference between the reclination 
and the complement of latitude, we muſt 
anke it equal to the ſum of them. 

If the plane of a north reclining dial be 
Snverted, the dial will then become a ſouth 
inclining dial, whoſe inclination is the 
comptcment of the reclination of the dial 
10 znverted. 

In like manner, a ſouth reclining dial 
wilt become a north reclining one. 

To deſcribe the hour-lines upon a direct 
eaſt yechning dial, for oy north-latitude ; 
or a direct weſt reclining dial, for any ſouth 
Atitude. Draw the right line I K 12 
{fer 4) for the north and ſouth- line of the 
Aal, or the hour-line of 12; perpendicular 
to this draw KC: make EKC 

wen reclination, and perpendicular to 
| KCeoraw CEL: take KM=—KE, and make 
the angle AMK equal to the complement 
of the propoſed latitude: join A, C, and 
icular thereto draw GCH, in which 
Ert off Ce equal to the propoſed thickneſs 
of your ſtyle ; through c draw © @ perpen- 
etcular to GH, and let A be parallel 
thereto: make CB=CE, and joining A, B, 
and K, B, draw CD perpendicular to AB; 
in AC and ac produced, take CF and «<f 
each equal to CD, and from F, to the point 
where G H interſects IK, draw F 12 ; then 
make the angles 12 F 21, 11 F 10, 10F 
„ & F g, each equal to 15%, and the angle 
F 7 equal to the exceſs of 15, above the 
angle CFS: alſo make the angles 776, 
s, xc. each equal 10 25%, and draw the 
iht lines Arr, A 10, A 9, &c. for the 
hour-lines of 11, 10, 9, &c- 
To ſhe that the upper edge of the ſtyle, 
when the dial is placed in its proper poſition, 
will be parallel to the earth's axis, we 
may obſerve in the firſt place, that the 
plane of the triangle REC, when erected 
perpendicular to the plane of the dial on 
the line K C, will be parallel to the prime 
vertical, and perpendicular to the line IK, 
which, being the north and ſouth-line of 
the dial, is parallel to the planes of the ho- 
ron and of the meridian; and therefore 
berauſe the angle EKC expreſſes the recli- 
nation of the plane of the dial from the 
plane of the meridian, the line EK will be 
perpendicular to the plane of the horizon, 
and parallel to the plane of the meridian. 
Now the triangles KEC, KBC, having 
the fide EC=BC, KC, common, and the 
angles ECK, BOK, both right, will be ſi- 
* milar and equal; therefore, when the plane 
of the ſtyle, repreſented by the triangle 
ARC, and the plane of the triangle KBC, 


ere erected perpendicular to the plane of the 


ual to the 


2 


„make 
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dial, on the lines AC, KC, n the 


triangle AKB, as the triangles REC, 
KBC, then coincide, will be parallel to the 
lane ofthe meridian. Morcover,becauſe 
K (SKE) =KM, AK, and the angles 
AKM, AKB, both right, the triangles 
AKM, AKB, will be equal and ſimi lar; 


and therefore ABK AMK the comple- 


ment of the given latitude; conſequently the 
angle KAB being equal ta the given lati- 
tude, the upper edge of the ſtyle A B, when 
produced, will paſs through the pole of the 
world, and fo be parallel to the earth's 
axis. 

If it be required to defcribe a weft re- 
clining dial for a north-latitude, or an 
eaſt reclining one for a ſouth-latitude, the 
method of conſtruction will ftill be the 
fame; provided that, inſtead of the line 
I K, you begin towards the left end, and 
that the figures expreſſing the hours after 
noon be placed, inſtead of thoſe expreſſing 
the hours before nood. 

A direct welt reclining dial, for à north« 
latitude, is confiruted in the ſame manner 
as a direct eaſt reclining one, only that the 
— A and C change their pofition (A 

ing placed, in this cafe, at the left- 
end of the line L C, and C at the right- 
end of the line IK); and that (the ſon 
not coming on the plane till after noon) 
the figures expreſſing the hours after noon 
be placed inflead of thoſe before noon. 


The fame may be obſerved with regard 3 
to a direct caſt reclining dial for a ſouth - N 


latitude. 


ſouth dial, for any propoſed north-latitude, 
to have alfo a given declination from the 
weſt ; or an erett north-dial for a ſoyth-la« 
titude, todecline from the caft. 

Draw the right line B C (. 8.) forthe 


horizontal line of the dial, and,;perpendi- 


cular thereto draw B A; make the angle 
BC A equal to the propoſed latitude, and 


the angle C BD equal to the complement © 


of the given declination z then, having 
taken B D equal to B C, draw DE perpen- 
dicular to BC; join A, E, and perpen- 
dicular thereto draw f Eg, in which ſet 
off Ee equal to the propoſed thickneſs of 


our ſtyle ; through e draw e a perpendicu- 


ar to f „and let A @ be parallel thereto : 

EF equal to E D, and joining 
AF, draw E G perpendicular thereto ; in 
AE and ae, produced, take E H and eb, 
each equal to EG, and from H to the 
point where f g interſects AB produced, 
draw H 12; * make the angles 12 H 
It, 11 H 10, 10 Hg, each equal to 15, 


and the angle eb 8, equal to the —_— 
* * 


To deſcribe the hour · lines upon a direct 
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15, above the angle EH g: alſo make | differs from that of the whole kingdom, 


the angles 8 5 7, 756, 6 b 5, &c. each 
equal to 150, and draw the right lines A 
11, A 10, Ag, 8, 2 7, &c. for the 
hour-lines of 11, 10, 9, 8, &c. The up- 
per- edge of the ſtyle will, when the dial is 
placed in its proper poſition, be parallel to 
the earth's axis: for B C being parallel to 
the plane of the horizon, the line A E per- 
pendicular thereto, as the dial is an erect 
one, will be perpendicular 30 the ſaid plane; 
therefore the plane of the triangle B D E, 
when erected perpendicular to the plane of 
the dial, on the line B E, being perpendi- 


cular to the line AB, and parallel to the 


plane of the horizon, the line B D will be 


perpendicular to the plane of the prime ver- 


tical (becauſe the angle D E E expreſſes 
the complement of the plane's decligation 
from that plane), and conſequently paral- 
lel to the plane of the meridian ; there- 
fore the plane of the prime vertical muſt 
coincide with the plane of the meridian. 
Again, fince BD is equalto B C, (by con- 
ſtruction) the angles ABD and A BC, 
both right ones, and A B common, it is 
evident that the angle ADB is equal to 
the angle A C B, <qual to the given lati- 
tode, and conſequently that the line DA 
will be parallel to the carth's axis. 

But the triangle A E F, whewthe plane 
of the ſtyle, repreſented by the triangle 
AF E, is erected perpendicular to that of 
the dial, on the ſub-ſtyle A E, will coin- 
eide with the triangle A DE, becauſe 
D E is equal to F E, A E, common, and 
the angles A F E, AED, both right. 

If it were required to draw an erect ſouth- | 
dial, for a northern-latitude, to decline 
weſterly, or an ere&t north-dial, for a | 
ſouthern latitude, to decline eaſterly ; the 
method will 311 be the ſame, only, inſtead 
of beginning the operation on the left fide 
of A B, you muſt begin on the right fide, 

It the plane of an ere&t ſouth-dial, de- 
elining eaſtecly, in a northern latitude, 
be inverted, the dial will then become 
an erect north-dial, declining weſterly, 
tor the ſame latitude; and if the plane 
of an erect north-dial, declining weſterly, 
in a ſouthern latitude, be inverted, the 
dial will then become an ered ſouth- dial, 
declining eaſterly, for the ſame latitude. 

An erect ſouth-dial declining weſterly, 
in a northern latitude, will become an 
erect north - dial declining eaſlerly; and 
an erect north-dial, declining eaſterly, in a 
ſouthern latitude, will become an erect 
fouth-diat, declining weſterly. 


DIALECT, , an appellation given to : 
the langusge of a province, fo far as it 


The term, however, is more particularly 
uſed in ſpeaking of the antient Greek, 
whereof there were four dialects, the At 
tic, Ionic, Holic, and Doric, each of 
which was a perfect language in its kind, 
that took place in certain countries, and 
had peculiar beauties. 

In Great Britain, befides the grand & 
verſity of Englith and Scotch, almoſt eve- 
ry county has a dialect of its own, all d 
fering conſiderably in pronunciation, 2 
cent, and tone, although one and the ſame 
language. 

DIALLING, the art of conſtructing 
dials. See Dial. 

DIALLING-GLOBE, an iaſtrument, 
of braſs or wood, with a plane fitted to 
the horizon, and an index, fo contrived as 
to give a clear illuſtration of the princt- 
ples on which dials are made. 

DIALLING-LINES, or SCALES, 
are graduated lines placed on rulers, or 
the edges of quadrants and other infiry- 
1 to expedite the conſtruction of 
dials, | , 

DIALLING-SPHERE, ' an inftrument 
made of braſs, with ſeveral temi-cirches 
liding over each other upon 2 moveable 
horizon: ſerving ta demonfirate the nature 
ot ſpherical triangles, as well as to ge 
the true idea of drawing dials on all forts 
of planes. 5 

DIALOGISM, in rhetoric, the ſolilo- 
guy of perſons deliberating with chem- 
elves. 

DIALOGUE, in matters of literature, 
a converſation between two or more per- 
fons, either by writing or ſpeaking. 

DIALYSIS, in grammar, a mark or 
character, conſiſting of two poiats. 
placed over two vowels of a word, to ſep-- 
rate them, otherwiſe they would make a 
diphthong, as Mofaic, &c. See Diæren. 

DIAMETER, in geometry, a right 
line paſſing through the center of a cireſe, 
and termiaated at each fide by the circuar- 
ference, Sce Circle, The chiet proper- 
ties of the diameter are, that it divides the 
cireumference of a circle into two equal 
parts. Hence we have a method of deſcrity 
ing a ſemi-circle upon any line, aſſuming 
its middle point for the center. The di- 
meter is the greateſt of all chords. For 
finding the ratio of the diameter to the cir- 
cumſerence. See Circle. 

DIAMETER of a Curve, is a rightline 
that biſects the right lines drawn parallel 
to one another; and are either of a finite 
or infinite length. Although a right tine, 


biſceting all parallel lines drawn from one 
point 
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yoint of a curve to another, is ten in 
* ſenſe only for the diameter of a curve- 
ine; yet it may not be amiſs more gene- 
rally to define a diameter, in ſaying, that 
it 4s that line, Whether right or curve, 
which bhiſects all parallels drawn from one 
point of a-curve.to another; fo that, ac- 
cording to this every curve will have a dia- 
ter: and thence Sir Ilaac Newton's 
Curves of the ſecond order have all either 
a right-lincd diameter, or elſe the curves 
of ſome one of the.couic ſections for dia- 
meters: and many geometrical curves of 


the higheſt orders may alſo have for dia- | 


meter curves” of more inferior ones, and 
that ad mnfinitum. 
DIAMETER of a Sphere, is the dia- 
meter of the temi-cirele, by whoſe rotation 
the ſphere is generated; in which ſenſc it 
4s the fame with axis. See Axis, 
DIAMETER FTA Column, in archi- 
tecture, its thick neis juſt above the baſe, - 
From this the module is taken, which 
Meaſures all the other parts of a column. 
Sce Module. 8 
DIAMOND, Al mat, in patural hiſ- 
Aory, a ſtone, Which, thotgh naturally 
lourlefs like the pureſt water, is eminent- 
Ay diſtiaguiſiud from all others of the co- 
Jourleis kind by the luſtre of its reflection. 
It is found ſometimes in an angular, and 
ſometimes in a pebble-like form. But in 
whatever form tlie diamond is found, it is 
the fame ſtone, and when poliſhed has the 
Jame, qualities in proportion to its perfection 
and purity, The diamond, like all other 
twanſparent ſuſſils, is liable to be tinged by 
metalline particles, and 


yellow. The, ſmal} diamonds are vaſtly 
the more plentiful, the others are found 
more and more rarely as they increaſe in 
fize. As diamonds have originally, with- 
out all queſtivn, been concreted out of a 
 Nuid, it is not at all furprifing, that 
among the various accidents ſoch a con- 
ctetion muſt have been attended with in 
the bowels of the earth, ſome parts of the 
matter ſhould have ſhot into quadrangular 
pyrramids, while other parts of it form 
themſelves into bexangular, pyramidal, or 
pebble-like coneretions. The diamond in 
its native ſtate ig ſometimes bright as if 
poliſhed by art, but more frequently its 
 Turface is obſerved with foulneſſos of vari- 
ous Kindsz- and fometimes- it is, as the 
diamond-cutters call it, veivy, that is, it 
has certain, points inconccivably l:ard on its 
Rn Eb ie 7. 17 © 


< 
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is ſometimes” 
found with a caſt. of red, ſometimes blue, 
Jometimes green, and more frequently 
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The diamond bears the force of the 
ftrongeſt fire unhurt, if ever ſo long conti- 
nued in it, provided it be not removed too 
ſuddenly into the cool air, when it will 
ſometimes crack. Expoſed tothe folar rays 
collected in the focus of a large tens, it at- 
ter ſome time Tplirs into ſeveral very thin 
flakes, like thoſ: 
aher run into a kind of glaſs, which has 
nothing of the harducſs of I 


diamond, 


monds are the Eaſt-Indies, in the Ifland 
of Borneh, and in the kingdom of Vita- 
our, Golconda, Bengal; aud the Brafils 
in the Weſt-Indies. | 
The diamond, as has been obſerved, is 
the hardeſt of all precious ſtones; it can 
only be cut and ground by itſelf, and its 
own ſubſtance. 


augments its price ſo confiderably, they 
begin by robbing two ſtoncs againſt ck 
other while rough, after having well ce- 
mented them to the ends of two ſticks or 
blocks called cutting- Hicks, thick enough 
to be held in the hand. It is this powder 
thus rubbed off the ſtones, and received in 
a little box for that purpoſe, called the cut- 
fing-box, which ſerves to grind and poliſh 
the Rones. 


of a mill, which turns a wheel of caſt 
iron, ſprinkled over with diamond duſty 
mixed with oil of olives. 

The ſame duſt, well ground and diluted 
With water and vinegar,” is uſed in the 
ſawing of diamonds, which is performed 
with an iron or braſs wire as fine as a 
r | 
mouds, they cleave them, eſpecially if 
there be any ſmall ſhivers in them ; but 
the Europeans rarcly run the riſque of 
cleaving, for fear of breaking them. f 
A tough diamend ought to be choſen 
uniform, of a good ſhape, tranſparent, 'not 

uite white, and free from flaws and 
ſhivers. 5 

Shivers are cauſed in diamends by this, 
that the miners, to get them more eafily 
out of the vein, which winds between 
two rocks, -break the rocks with huge iron 
levers, which ſhakes and fills the clone with 
ſhivers. | 


carats as has been already obſerved ; that 
of the great duke of Tuſcany, weighing 


39 . 
22 - 


_ 2 
- © 
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of talc, and theſe ſoon _ 
tire of the 


The places whence we have the dia- 


To bring it to that perſection which 


Diamonds are cut and polithed by means 


Sometimes, inſtead of ſawing the dia- 


The fineſt diamonds now in the world. 
are that of the Great Mogul, weighing 27. 
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the name of grand ſancy, 
the crown jewels, hing tos catats ; 
whenceſcomes its name ſancy, which is a 
corruption of cent. fix ! that is, 106. 
Valuation of Diamonds, — jewellers, 
is thus calculated : they ſuppoſe the value 
of a rough diamond to be 31. per carat; / 
then to find the value — = 4 — 
er weight, they multiply the ſquare 
of their weght by 2, and this laſt product 
is the value of the diamonds in Rar 
ſtate : thus, the value of u rough di d, 
weighing 4 cafats, is equal 4K 4K 1 
16X2=32 I. and fo in other caſes.  - 
Again to find the value of wrought dia- 
. they ſuppoſe half their weight loſt 
in the manufacturing them, and therefore 
multiply che 2 of double their weight | 
by 2 : thus the value of a wrought dia- 
ener pms 1 3 carats, is equal 6x6 X2 
==36 X 2=272 ,- a 
ofe Diamond, that which is quite flat 
underneath, with its upper part cut in di- 
vers little faces, | uſually - triangles, the 
uppermoſt of which terminate in a point. 
Table Diamond, that which has a large 
ſquare face at top, encompaſſed with four | 
er. p | 
Brilliant Diamond is that cut in faces, 
both at top and bottom; and whoſe table, 
or principal face at is flat, 
Diamond; in the glaſs trade, an inſtrument 
uſed for ſquaring the large plates or pieces 
and among glaziers, for cutting their glaſs. 
Diamond, in heraldry, a term uſed for 
expreſſing the black colour in the atchieve- 


ments o 1 · th 

DIAMORUM, in pharmacy, a prepa- 
ration of mulberries and honey, uſed againſt 
diſeaſes of the throat, and for topping dy- 
ſenteries, &c. "1 


' # DIANA, the of chaſtiry, | 
was the daughter of ſapiter and Latona. 


At her requeſt her father granted her per- 


petual virginity : conſtituted: her queen of 
the woods and foreſts ; and affigned her a 
guard of nymp 


hs to attend her. She was 
alſo the patroneſs of hunting, and aſſiſted 
women in labour. Diana had a great * 
riety of names. She was called Orthia by 
the Spartans j Orrhoſia by the Arcadians ; 
Artemis, on account of her honour and 
modeſty ; and Cynthia and Delia, from 
the place of hor birth. She was alſb called 


Dea Triformis; or Texgomena, on account 


of her triple character, of Luna in heaven, 

Diana on earth, and Here in the infer- 
nal regions ; vnder each · of which charac- 
ters ſhe wis repreſentyd as. of -different de- 
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eribed of a very different form. Indeed 


hes thakes Luna, Diana, and Hecate, 
three dittinct goddefles. 


he was repreſented above the common 
ftature, with à creſcent on her forchead, a 
bow in her hand, and a quiver at her back; 
_ a Yeersſkin faſtened to her breaſt, and 
purple robe tacked up at the knees, 

with golden claſps, attended by - nymphs 
With nets and hounds, The ſacrifices of- 
fered to her, were the firft fruits of the 
earth, white hinds, oxen, and rams. The 
moſt magnificeat.of- her temples was that 
of Epheſus, which was burnt on the ſame 
day in which Alexander the Great was 
born, in the three hundted and fifty - ſixth 
year before Chriſt. It is very probable 
that this goddeſs was orignally no more 
than the Lunar Ifis of the Egyptians, ' 
who was on particular occafions repreſented 
with a creſcent and full moon over her 
head, and that her different characters un- 
der the names of Luna and Hecate, arofe 
from the alterations made in the attributes 
of that hieroglyphical ſymbol. 172 

DIANZ ARBOR, or ARBOR LU- 
NA, in chemiſtry, the beautiful cryſtal- 
lizations of filver, ditfolved in aquaſortis, 
to which ſome quickſilver is added; and 
ſo called from their reſetabling the trunk, 
branches, leaves, &c. of a tree. ; 

DIANDRIA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, 
a claſs of plants comprehending all thofe 
with hermaphrodite flowers, and only two 
ſtamina in each; ſbeh” are ſage, olive, 
phillerea, jeiſamine, roſemary, &c. * 

DIANTHUS, in botany, a genus of 
plants, comprehending the clove-july flow- 
ers, or carnations, the pinks; and ſweet- 
williams; all beautifol flowers, which 
- be propagated by ſeeds or layer. 
; LAPASQN, in muſic, 4 muſical in- 
terval, by which moſt authors who have 
wrote upon the theory of muſic, uſed to ex. 
prefs the octave of the Greeks. See Octave. 
| Diapaſon, among muſical infirument 
makers, 'a kind of rule or ſcale, where 
they adjuſt the pipes of their-organs, an 
cut the holes of their flutes, hautboys, &. 
in due proportion, for performing the tones, 
ſemitones, and concords juſt. K 
here is a particular Kind of diapaſon 
for trumpets, ſerving as a flandard The 
different magnitudes they muſt have to 
perform the ſour parts of muſic. See 
Trumpet, 2 TIS 
There is for ſackbuts. The 
bell founders. likewiſe a diapaſor,, 
ſervir g to late the ße, thickneſs, 


! 


Len, and eſyecially ig the laſt was dei- 
 Yoar Ur. * 1 


weight, &c. of their bells, 
. Kr Dir 


DIA 
'- DIAPASON DIAEX; ia muſic, 4 
kind of compound concord, of which 


there are two ſorts : the greater, which 
leſſer, 


| 45 in proportion of 10: 34 and the 

in that of 16 : 5. * 

DIAPASON DIAPENTE, in moſic, 
a compound conſonance in a triple ratio, 
a> 39. This interval, ſays Martiauus 
Capella, conſiſts of nine tones and a ſemi- 
tone, . nineteen ſemi-tones, and thirty- 
eight dieſes, , It is a ſymphony made when | 
the voice proceeds from the furſt to the 
, Eveltth found. 

DIAPASON- DIATESSARON, in 
muſic, à compound concord, founded on | 
The proportion of $ : 3. To this interval 

ian vs allows eight tones 
and a ſemi- tone, ſeventeen ſemi-tones, 
and thirty four dieſes. 

DIAPASON DITONE, in muſic, a 
compound concord, whoſe terms are as 
10 : 4, 075: 2 ; 

_ DIAPASON SEMIDITONEK, in me- 
fic, a compound concord, whoſe terms ave 
in praportion of 12 : fl. 

_ DIAPESIS, in medicine, a tranſbdu- 
tion of the fluids 'through the hides of the 
vellels that contam them, occahoned 
the blood's becoming too much ut 
or the pores becoming too potent. 

DIAPENTE, in pharmacy, is uſed for 
a medicine compounded of fve ſeveraldrugs 
or ingredients, a 

DIAPERED, or DIAPRE, in beral- 
dry, the dividing of a field in planes, like 
Sret-work, and filing the Targe with vari- 
ety of figures. This chiefly obtains bn 
bordures, which are diapered or fretted 


iſcourſi | 
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DIARRHODON, in pharmacy, a 
name given to divers compoſitions, . in 


which roſes are the princi 
DIAR 


al ingredient. 
in ng a looſes 
neſs, or a frequent and plemiful Yiſcharge 
of thin watery mucous, flimy, frothy, 
bilious, or blackith matter from the in- 
teſtines, ſometimes with, and ſometit 
without a mixture of the inteſtines. 
All forts of ſubliances whatever 
of any degree of acrimony, will fiimu- 
late the inteſtines, acceleratetheir ꝓeriſlal- 
tic motion, invite a larger quantity of 
fluids to their glands, — cauſe a diſ- 
charge of their contents 
As a-Diarrhea, then may be produced 


a refolh of cauſes, we receive 
2. careful pb yficians Ban be fo et 
gate them, in order to preſcribe judict- 
cally, and to avoid doing a great deal of 
prejudice: for the matter muſt be en__y 
off, either ſpantancovuſty, or by art, betore 
any aſtringents can be admin) which 
ſeem only to be-indicated, when the dif- 
charge is ſo exorbitant as to endanger bfe g 
or when the emifſaries of the glawds chat 

into the inteſtines, are too much rey 
laxed, after the ftimulating cauſes is per- 
ſectly elimĩinated. Deſtroying the pecuhar 
acrimony chat cauſes a diarrhea, when 
that can be done, will bid fair to cure, or 
atleaſt to alleviste the diſorder. 
DIARY, weng traders, a day-book, 
— the proceedings of one day, 
DIARY en, the fame with ag 
mira. Ser 


over, and the frets charged with things 


— = cok a 
| an piven 
to all tranſparent bodies, or ſuch us tronf- 
1 the rays vf light. 
 DIAPH(ENICUM, in pharmacy, 4 
ſort of medicine or eletuary, chieſiy made 
of dates. Ip ſeroſit res, and exbites 
the menſes. It ls a oſed in dropſics, 
Ithargies, apoplexies, and polftes. 
DIAPHORESIS, in medicine, an eli- 
m:nation of dhe humours in any port of 
the body through the pores of the Kin. 
medioines Which . Sromate ; rruti 
See Alexinbarmic. — : 
- DIAPHRAGM, Sa,, theipart 
which ſeporates the thorax. from the a- 
men volgaely called the-midriff, 
DIAPHORESIS,-in-rhetorie, ;fiffove 
of erttory, expreſing the uncertainty of 


is made 


DLASCHISM, among mubicians, der 
notes the difference between the comma 
aud en harmonie diefs, commonly called 
wore in pha . 
n pharmacy, a ce- 

Jebrated < ion, fo allen from cars 


dium, ont of /its ingredients. * 
DiasEBESTEN, in pharmacy, a Toft 
purgative eledtesty, of which icbeltlens 
ate the principal ingrechents. 
NNA, is ꝓharmec v a medicive 
4n which ſendalis the principal ingredient, 
. DLASTOLE, eng [phybcians, the 
diatation of the bert and ateries; = 
ends oppoltc ihe or Conmrattion 
of, the- . S&tSypole and Heart.” 
_ Diaſdole, in mm, ag orc in 
ay, whereby a lebte nature}ly - 
\ PLASTRIEGS, — a 17 of 
yperbole, being an ®aggerativn of ſome 
lowZidiculous thing = 
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DIATESSARON, ig pharmacy, the 
name of a co ngalition fo called from the 
four ingredients it cemprehends. 

DIA TONIC, an epithet given to muſic, 
25 it proceeds by tones and ſemi - tones, bath 
aſceading and deſcending. 

DIATRAGACANTH, in pharmacy, 
a name applied to certain powders, of 


which gum tragacanth is the principal in- 


gredient. 
| DIBBLE, among g the tool, + 


or farked ick, wherowith they ſet plants. 
DICHOTOMY, a term ufed by aftro- 
nemers for that phaſis, or mace of 
the moon, wherein the is biſected, or 
ſhews juft half her diſc. - 
Dichte, iu botany, a term uſtd ts 
exproſt that dixiſſon of the branches which 
we ſee in the mifletar, aud in the greater 
of the fea fucus's, in which cach 
Feanch is divided into two. 
DIGCTAMNUS, gitzany, in botany, a 
genus of percunia plants, which grows 
wild in the mountainous parts of France, 
Haly, and Germany ; from whence the 
White cortical part of the root is fome- 
times brought to us, dried, and in the form 
ins. * 


Komachic, anthelmintie, alezipharmic, 
and as an aperient in uterine obſtructions ; | 
but it is at preſent very rarely made ufe of. 
DICTATE, Dian, , a motion, or 
ſuggeſtion of a man's conſcience, contrarv 
to which if any action is performed, it is 
properly termed a bad one, even if the 
conſequences thould prove athcrwile. 


Cnſcience. 

Dictate, Difara, the lecture of a maſter, 
which the ſcholats take down in writing ; 
whence this act of the maſter is jermed 


ber, ; 2 
- DMCTATOR, is the policy of the an- 
cient Romans, a magiſtrate inveſted with 


fovercign powep. 

DICTION, the phraſe, elocution, or 
Kyle of a water, or ſpeaker. 
DICTIONARY, a colleftion of all 
the words of a language, art, fcience, &c. 
with their ions, C in 
berical 5 8 _— 


| 
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are ſhorter than the others, and placed to- 
g-ther ; the antherz being commonly hid 
under the upper lip of the flower, and 
connivent in pairs. Its genera have been 
divided into two feries of orders, under the 
names of gymnoſpermia and angiofpermia z 
the latter having, and the former wanting 
a pericarpium, or feed vettel. | 

Fo this genus belong baum, germander, 
lavender, thyme, betouy, mint, fox glove, 
bear's-breech. &c. ; 


* DIEPPE, is a ſea-port town of Nor- 


mandy in France, ſcated at the mouth of 
the river Arcques: It was almoſt demo- 
lithed by the bombardment of the Englith, 
in 1694, but has been fince rebuilt, aſter 
the mangerot Verſailles. The firects are 
wide and laid ina line. The houſes are all 
bu-lt with bricks, and ſupported by arches. 
There are two public ſquares, and feveral/ 


fountains. It has two patiſhes, ſeveral re- 


ligious houſes, and the fathers of the Ora- 
tory have a college. The harbour 15 lon 

narrow, and crooked, and is ſ:xteen or 
eighteen feet deep at high water, and con- 


tains merchant veſſols of all Hacs. The 


mole is very high and ſtrongly built, and is 
near five hundred yards in length. It 


forms, with that of Polet, the entrance 


of the canal of the harbour. The caſtle of 
Die ppe is conſtructed in the antique man- 
net, and ſtands upon a hill by the tea fide. 
The proipett fromthe terraces is very agree- 
able. The inhabitants are laborious, and 
conſiſt chiefly af feamen. The veſt are 
employed in the ivory manufacture, toys, 
and bone-lace. Fhe ſuburb called Poler 
communicates with the town by a bridge of 
boats, and the inhabitants are as famous for 
their works in horn as the others in ivory. 
The town has twenty gates, whereoftwelys 


axe along the quay. ' The manufacture f 


tobacco and foutf is atfo' carricd on ar 


Dieppe. Packeis go twice a week in ſum- 
mer, to and from Brighthelmitone and 


Dieppe. 
DIRS,or DAY. Sce Day. 
DIESIS, in muſic, the divition of à tone 
leſs than a femj-tone ; os, an interval con- 
fitting of a Jeſs or imperſect ſemi- tone. 
DIET, Diate, in phyfic, a way and 


DIDACTIC, „ DIDACTICAL,-in f metbod of living. The natural conftizu- 


the hoo, fgaifics the manner of ſpeak - 

ing, or writing, adapted to teach or ex- 

-plain the patuge af things. 
DIDYNAMIA, in the Liunzan fyf- 


tem af botany, a very comprehenfive claſs | 


of plaaes, the fourrecath in order z the 
effential charafteriflic of which is, that 
There is Hour fubulated Haming, anferted 


into the cubs. o Ae Rawer,-tw0-al which ? 


Is 0 
8 


* 


tion of the body of man is ſuch, that it can 
bear ſome changes aud i eigies, with- 
out much injury: had it otherwiſe, 
we —ů — aut of 
order by cvery. tiight cauſe. This advau- 
tage ariſes from thoſe wonderful commu- 
nications of the inward parts,” whereby 


' when, one part is affected another cure 
i 40 igs he.. 


EP E 3 Thus, 


* 


Fd 
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ſom of the outlets; and for this 


Thus, fays Dr. Mead, when the. body is 


too full, nature cauſes evacuations N 
reaſon it 


is, that diſeaſes from inanition are gene- 


rally mote dangerous than from replctzon ; 


: becauſe ve can more expeditiouſly diminiſh 


than increaſe the juices of the body. Up- 


ons the {amt account alſo, thopgh tempe- 
- Yance be-beneficial- to. all men, the ancient 


* ſticians adxiſed perſons in good 
a py their own» maſters, to indulge a little 
no and then, by eating and drinking more 


health 5 


4 plentiſully than uſual. But, of. the two, 


lent exerciſe 
ſtrength, and waſtes the body; but mode- 


intempetance in drinking is ſafer than in 
eating: and if a perſon; has committed ex- 
ceſs in- the latter, cold water drank; upon a 
full flomach will help digeſtion ; to which 
it will be of ſervice to add lemon juice or 
elixir of vitriol. If he bas eaten high 
ſeaſoned things, rich ſauces, &c. then let 
him fit up for ſome little time, and aſter- 
wards ſleep. But if a man ha to be 
obliged to faſt, he eught to avoid all labo- 
rious work. Froia ſatiety it is net 2 
to paſs directly to ſharp hunger, nor from 

un ger to ſatiety : neither will it be ſafe to 
indulge abſolute reſt immediately after ex- 
cefſive-labour, nor ſoddenly fall ta hard 
work after long idleneſs. In a word, 
therefore, all changes in the way of living 


ſhould be made by degrees. | ' 

. r 
life, to he ſometimes in the country, ſome- 
times in town ; to go to ſea, to hunt, to be 


at reſt now and then, but more frequently | 


to uſe exerciſe j becauſe inaction renders 


'- the body weak aud liftleſs, and labour 


Arengrhens it: but a medium is to be ob- 
ſorved in all the things, and too much fa- 
tigue to be avoided ; for frequent and vio- 
wers the natural 


rate exerciſe ought always to be uſed before 


he * 
1 


we 
i 
- 


& [76 
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ih 
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tmeals. Now, of all kinds of exerciſe, rid- 
ing on horſeback is the moſt convenient; 


or if the perſon be tao weak to bear it, 
riding in a coach, or at leaſt in a. litter: 

next follow fencing, playing at ball, run- 
ning, walking. But it is one of the in- 


/ © eonveniencies of ald age, that there is ſel- 
dom ſuſheient ſtrength for uſing bodily en- 


erciſe, though it be extremely requiſite for 
health : wherefore frictions with the fleth 
druth aro: neceſſary at this time of li 
«which ſhauld be d- by the perſon 
himſelf, it poſſibloß 5 bot, by, his ſex- 
VI”! 1 ted ens Ws 
Sleep is theſmweet oother of eares, and re- 


oer of Agength ; ad if repoits. and N | 


the waſtes that are made by the 


E's 
* 


- 


2 © * 2 


p44 es * | 8 * Fav, | 
exerciſes of the Jay,” But © Jeep 
has its hobo. fu Fig Ae 'Vjvnts the 
ſenſes — N them — hay du- 
ties of life, - h foper dime ar 18 
the pight, Sen Þ-: and flence in- 
vite and bring. it on? Day ſlerp is lg re- 
freſhing ; which rule if it be proper for the 
multitude to obſerve, much mor · is the ob- 
ſervance of it nectfary for ns ad- 
dicted to literary ſtudies, whrfe minds and 

bodies are more ſuſe of injuries 
The ſoſtet and milder kinds of aljment 
are proper for children, and for youth the 
fironger. Old people ought to leſſen the 
quantity of their food, and mereaſe-that af 
their drink: but yet ſome allowance is to 
de made for cuſtot, eſpecially dn the colder 
climates like outs; for as in theſe the ap- 
petite is Keener, fo is the digeſtion better 


performed. Mead”; Monita & Promepta. 
DIET-DRIN KS, a ferm in pliyfic, in- 
cluding all the medicated vines, ales, and 


wheys, uſed in chronic caſts. They require 
a courſe or gontinuatisn to auſwer any in 
tention ot Hecke. Th aFatute caſes they 
are of no.uſe, but herd dhe diſorder of a 
conſtitution is ti dualty r6 be gained upon, 
much belp may be had from this quarter. 
DIET, or T, in matters of policy, 
is uſed for MU general aſſembly of x 
fates or circles” of the empire of Germany, 
and 2 Poland, to —— concert 
meaſures proper, to be taken for the good 
of the alle e gu ' 
DIETIC, belonging to diet, but parti- 
cularly that part of phyfic which treats of 
this ſubject. See Dee. * * 
DEU Er MON" DROTF, that is, God 
and my right, the motto of the-royal arms 
of England, firft aflumed by king Richard 
I. on a yifory' ober the French, iA 1193. 
to intimate that he Gig not hold his empire 
in wales of Wa pong] 18 
DIFFERENCE, in logie, an eſſential 
attribute belonging to any ſpedies That is 
not found in the genus, and is the Univer- 
ſal idea of that fpecies : thes body and 
ſpirit are two ſpecies of fubſlauce which 
contain in their ideas ſorvething more than 
is in that of ſubſtance, In a body{ we find * 
imdenetrability and'exrenfion ; ih l ſpirit, 
a power of thinking and reaſoning : ſo that 
the difference of body is i ekreble ex- 
tenſion, and the difference of a fpirft is ca- 
gitation. „ 
DIFFERENCE, in mathematiesis the 
remainder, when one nutaber br quantity 


4- 


15- ſubtracted from another 

© DIFFERENCE of | Longizide of two 

places an the earth; in an uch of the 
equator, 


a» ** * 


1 


2 5 5 D 1 8 
eee etveen the mer i ith compound flowers; "when the partial 
, ' Saga oh 188 e 1 vets, — «nd 
du- 245 vi RERE ' Aſcenſion. | See the f er of different kinds. Ser 
p is wen Aſcenfions l DIFFUSE, an cpichet i 1s foch 
in- DIFFERENCES, in heraldry; certain | writings as are wrote-in-s n Wanner. 
tre- - additaments, to coat artnour, whereby ſome- — — is reckoned — meager” — 
the - thing. ia added or altered to diſtinguith | diffufe ; Demoſthenes is cloſe and conte 
ob- younger families from the elder. [ and Gicers is diffuſe, -' 
ad- - ©, DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, ian DIFFUSION,” de diſperBion' of; ths 
and .- mathematics, is a method of differencing | ſobtile efffuvia of bodiet into 4 — of 
qualities, or finding an infinitely ſmall atmoſphere all ond them. 8 
ent Toke which being taken iefinire times, light diffluſed"by the rays of the ifs 
the + be equal to a given, quantity, or an foes all round from that amating 
the -influite6mgl, Which is 2 owt » & 4 2 fre; and thus are the magnetic 
t of , Quantity incom 24 to that titles diffuſed every where ron — 
sto or, as others define it, the arit aig of” our earth and parts t ta ite 
der - infinitely ſmall d ns between vari- | DIGEST, Da, in matters of li- 
ap | able. quantities... T dation then of teratute, a collection of the decifions of 
ter cis calculus is an in Low N the Roman lawyers, properly digeſted, or 
7 or what is leſs than any 2 5 le one ; | arranged under diſtin heads, by ordet 
in- and therefore is yoga as nothing, of the emperor Juſtinian. It-conſtgutes . 
nd the. error accurring ove it, being | the firſt part or volume of the civil law: 
ire . - Jeſs than any er one ; hence two DIGESTION, in phybc, the diſſolu- 
in , , only differing by an lufinite- tion or ſeparation of the aliments into 
ey fimal, may be ual. Thus, | ſuch minute parts as are ſit to enter the 
a in aſtronomy, the 124 the earth is | lacteal veſſels, and circulate with the maſs 
n, an infinitefima] in ref to the diſtance | of blood. 
N of the fixed. ſtars ; and the ſame holds in DIGESTION, in chemiſtry, the ſub- 
, g aſtronomical quontities the name infinj- | jefting bodies, included in proper: veſſels, 
he \tchimal is therefore merely reſpeAtive, and n 
Ys | involves a. relatian to another quantity, heat. 
rt not any real ens or being. Now infinite- | The veſſels generally. uſed to contain 
od _ fimals are called differential tities, | the matter to be digeſted arm matt or 
| when they are conſidered as the differences | bolt-heads, and ſometimes las. hadies ; 
i- oſ two. quantities. bs Iſaac: Newton calls | bit where the heat is ſo ent! as to- make 
of them — top co detivg chem as the no ter mag the ſtructure is indifler- 
| momentary af quatties v. g. he —.— heat-requiſite in di- 
d of line — 2 of a point, | ion, Ale according ta the nature of 
1s ** bone A ſarſace by the flux of a ine, &c. e ſubjeRt : ia tinc turen mada unn ſirong 
d Tue differential. calculus, t „ an ifir of wine or volatile/fals, and in — 8 
z. the doctrine of fluxions, - are the ſame 5s whete a great eſferveſernce /j 7 * 
0 krhiag do der different, names the former to ariſe, a very gentle ane ſhauld never 
given by Leibnitz, and latter by. | exceeded”! in _—_— 3 and moſt 
il - Sn Iſaac Newton, who was moſt un- other caſes, a greater may be allowed : 
5 -- \doubtedly the arigingl inventor : notwith- | but ir muſt always be — to be leſs 
0 landing M. Lebuits is by moſt of | than will make the matter boil z dther- 
4 de foreigners allawed to have firſt diſ- wiſe the operdtion comes _ within the 
a --' Covered it, about the, year 1676 : but the proper meaning of the word digeſtion, 
1 % - contrary to this appcary very evident b 4 1 is 4 digingion ſrom cation, 
be report of the, committee appointed to DIGESTION, in #the difpofing 
- + -}) examine the original letters and copy books | of un ulcer or wound to ratey or to 
; of letters in the cuſſody of the Royal Sa- E 
, 2 relating ta the diſpute. then, ſub⸗ r medic ines. 
. — g between Sir Iſaac and M. IGESTIVE, in medicine, fach re- 


tie as firengrthen 2nd - increafe the 
tone of the "ftemach; and abſt in the 
sigeſtion of foods. © See 


nitz, concerning the i invention of the 
Enron Nation Digeſt, 
v "1406 an at 
given to things whoſe, * is irre- , To this claſs belong all omachics and 
95 5 It n 728 — 2 * * 7 1 
A r eignes 


—_— 


| 
Fg 
: 
$i 
*i 
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eines as dre applied to wounds, Kc. to 

mote a - maturation and laudable 
upppration of matter. Lenient, anadyne, 
and own gfe <a 21 are to be applied 


to x gangrene. Digeftives of turpentine 
and Nic yolks of eggs, are uſcful in ab- 
kelles, wounds, and ulcers. | 


ou 
©" DIGEST R, in chemiſtry, 3 irons 
vefſel made of copper, or iron, fitted wit 
& cloſe cover and ſcrews, {6 as to remain 
perfectly right, in a confiderable degree of 
— t; Rye Fee 8 air, 1 nr 
ſubßect ration are captain 
-— ai 
"DIGIT, DIGITVUS, in aftronomy, the 
twelfth part of the diameter of the ſup, 
or noon, js uſed to expreſs the quantity 
of an eclipſe. Thus an wiph is aid to 
— * Len, when fx of thefe parts 
DIGIT 3s alſo a meaſure taken from 
the breadth of the finger. It is properly 
three quarters of an inch, and contains 
the meaſure of four barley corns laid 
breadihwiſe. | 


" DIGITATED, among botanifts, an | 


' + +45 


lfation given to compound leaves, each 
of which is compoſed of a number of fim 
plc foliola, plac regularly on a common 
prtiole ; though, ftriatly ſpeaking, there 


mult be more than four foliota to make 3 


itated leaf, 


| 


GNITARY, ia the canon law, one 


who, holds a dignity, that is, a benefice | 


which gives bim ſome prebetpinence over 
mere prieſts and canons. Such is a bi- 


Pe; oe" 
DIGNITY, = qplied to the rites of 


noblemen, Agnifics honour and authority. 
DK E, I ditch, or drain, for the 
Face of waters. Heß, xc. 


Dike alfo en 3 work of ftone, 


"PIKE.REFVE, 
Due bf the dikes and drains in Lincula - 


Hire. 
8 
roying or letting perſona ufes, 
&c. ron to , aa 
arstion. If the clergy neglc® to re- 
pair the hovſes belonging to their benchices, 
rhe biſhop may ſequeſter the profits for 
that purpoſe : and 2 proſecution may be 
droge pther in che fpirityual court, or 
.« common law, agalnt the incumbent. 


* . 
- | . - * » © N = — by 
: . , , 4 
4 ; ju L * * 0 . * - _ = ＋ 1 * — 4 1 


3 


an officer who takes 


| 
| 


ö 


« therefore we cannot be perf 


D ILM 
himfelf, or againſt his exccutor or admi- 


niſtrator. a 
DILATATION, ia apatomy, is when 

any paſſage or receptacle in the body, &ec. 

is too much Say 1 and 

in genera}, it fignjfies a thin 

12 *. it did before. 92 > 
DILATATION, in ſurgery and ans- 


| tomy, de videntag the orifice of a wound ; 


or the diftenfion of any veſſel, or the like. 

DILATATORES, in anatoray, a name 

iven to feveral muſeles in the human 

body ; a4 Dilataroxes' ale nafl, Dilata- 

DILEMMA, in Jogie, "mn 

z in "WM. argument 

cenfilting of 1we er more propofitions, 
which divides the whole inte all its part 

or members, by a disjun&ive — — 

Inſtances of this zre - frequent, an, 


„ In this life we muſt either obey our 


« vicious inclinations, or reßſt them: 
to obey them will bring fin and forrow ; 
to refift them is Jaboriovs and painful ; 
y free 
from ſorraw and pain iy this life.” 

A dilemma becomes faully, os inef- 
feftna}, three ways. Firſt, - when the 
members of rhe diviſion are not well op- 
poſed, or not fully enumerated ; for then 
the major is fallge. Secondly, when what 
is aſſerted concerning each part is not juſt, 
then the minor is net trove, Thirdly, 
when it may be retorted with equal force 
upon bim who utter ir. 

DILIGENZA, in mube, is uftd for a 
ſoft or ſweet monyer of Gagiug or play- 


ing. 
DILL, Anether, in botany, See Arne. 


thum. | 
DIMENSION, in , is either 
length, breadth, or chicknefs ; hence a 
line hath ene dimenſon, vis. length a 
ſpperkeies two, viz. length and brradth; 
and 3 body, or folid, has three, to wit, 
lew * breadth, and thickneſs. 
imenſion is alſo yſcd with regard to 
the power of the roots of an equation, 
which are called the dimenfions of that 
root : a5 in cubs equation, the highott' 
has ther dimenfions, c. 
DIMINISHED INTERVAL, in u- 
fir, a deſedive interval, or an interval, 
that is Hhort of its juſt quantuy, by a 
lefſer @mitone, fre. Sce en 
DIMINYTION, 
contraction of e- 
Jams, by which its 


in architecture, a 
r-part af a c- 
jameter Is. wade 


lese than that 


che Jawer-part. 0... 
I grnevetly commences am one thizd 
of the height of che * " 


—_ 


mm 
es cher in wen opinions concerning 
re er In 

Kr ca © 

w E 


and we denomimate d 
- DIMINUTIVE, 2 


formed from ome der mat, = word 
force of ir, or do \ thing i tele 
m it kind. Tres eriaſe 8 a Minu- 


tive of cell, globule of globe, hillock of 
— Aireathiter of Aren, baronet of ba- 


— — > 2 


Dr 
ati in *s — 
Ate is dwided _ pray 


© ant York, vnd euch province 
into ſubordinate dioceſes, of which there 
are 0 twenty two in Englund, und foor in 


DON TIA, in Grecian 
ſolemn ties in hondur of Bactins, Tome- 
times oalled vy che yoneral un 
Fr 


| 


they dear forme der. to ere 
— — males and females 
wiſe diſtin. 

* this clafs belong the willow, 

poptar, juniper, piſtachia, yew, kr 

all Which, thee female wy ts fone pro- 
duce ſeeds ; but even theſe prove bares, 
utlefs planted wear the mate plants, © a 
ro de within the reach uf the furt . 
 evillins. dee Farina. 

* MIOGENES the Cynic, dhe fon uf 
Tcefivs, 'a banker of Sinwpe, In Pontus, 
being baniſhed with his father for coinhug | — 
Filfe money, retired to Athens, where he 
Rulled pn 22 under Antifftrencs. He 
—_ Gor r of auſterity ch, ous 

the Cynics "mm. and | 
had no other — or is the, 
walkt, and wort bowl, which laſt tee | 
. by 
his hand. - 


2 F 


di 
noon 


wg, free —— 


him preceptor to bis chi 
was Tuperintendant of the family of u 
rich Corinthian, and his Gricuats 
willin have hun: — 
Kid he, „be lions are ast he . wf. 
* tholſe who Sed them ; bm they arc the. 
< ſervants of the loans.” I 


| in the open view of the woardd. 


«bot Thethree humdred.- au 0 


e parc 
— 


mourned — o 

ble. Sce Nl. 
in 

tulhom, zor medullary 


| —— 


det e — — 
cranium. See Cranian, 
- Un — given - by 


<6Iteprs, foo 


wee7obſe the mi 


D I R 
K to a point below the earth's ſor- 
3 whence the name: The learned 


Mr. Whiſton endeavoured to find the loy- 
gitade at ſca by means of the dipping- 
needle, but without ſucceſs, 

- DIPSACUS, teaſel, in botany, a genus 
of plants. The leaves of wild teaſel are 
recommended againſt flatulencies, and 
crudities of the ſtomach. See Teaſed. | 
DIS As, in zoology, a ſpecies of ſer- 
pets ſo called 5 a thirſt 

roved mortal. * 

pr TOTES, in grammar, nouns 
as have only two caſes, as as ſuppetiæ, ſup- 
petias, &c. 

* DIRCE, in FLAME? hiſtory, the wife 
of Lycus, king of Thebes, whom — me 
ried after he had divorced Anti * — 
perceiving that Antiope Was with chi 
and ſaſpetting that her huſband fill kept 
2 company, put her in priſon ; whence 

releaſed her, and ſhe was delivered 
of Amphion and Zethus, who afterwards 


ſlew L and tying Dirce to the tail of 
a2 wild bull, ſhe was _ about till the 
— — her, turned her into a foun- 


tain, which was called by her name. 
DIRECT, in —— The rule of 
ö is — to the rule of three { Judgment 


| 3 A planet is | an 
ſaid to be des, when jt appears to an ob- 
ſerver on the earth to go forward in the 
- Sodiac, or according to the ſucceſſion of 


the ſigns. Ser Planer. - 
- * DIRECTRAY, - in'optics, a — — 
ing from a point of a viſible ob irealy 
2 through one and the 1 me- 
DIRECTION, in mechanics, the line 
ot path of a body's mot ion, along which it 


etideavours- to proceed, according to the 
force impreſſed upon ĩt. 


Angle of Direction, that formed by the |. gov 


linesof direction of two conſpiring powers. 
- Magneiical DIRECTION? the tenden- 
cy of the load-ſtonez- and other magnetic 
| bodies, to certain points called their poles : 
| thus, a magnetical needle always pre 
one of its ends towards the. horth-pole of 
the world, and the other towards the ſouth- 
le,” 
DIRECTOR, in commercial polity, 
done who has the management of the a- 
fairs of a trading company.: thus we fay | 
the directors of the India . Sauth - 
ſiea dompany, the bank, &c. 
-DIRECTOR, in fo 


PU aps 


4 


Thrw and Fr. 


' concinnous intervals. 


L — harmony of diſcords is that wh 
e Kut "+ 
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ſciffars in opening figuſesy or fiſtulæ, that 
by this means the ſub adjacent veſſels, 
and tendons, may remain unhurt. 
DISBUDDING of Trees, the hang 
away ſuch 3 or ſprigs, newly put 
forth, as are ill- 
DISBURDERING of Deen, the taking 
off part of the leaves - fruit, When too 
numerous, that thoſe leſt may grow the 


DISC, ; in aſtronomy; che body and face 
of the ſun and moon, © uy it a to 
n or of the earth, uch as it 

ſpectator in the moon, &cc. 
The Ae is in celpes i is ſuppoſed to be divided 
into twelve equal called digits : in 
a total eclipſe of the luminaries, t * 
diſc is -- ah in a partial eclipſe, only a 
part thereof, 

= DISC, in yy an of flo« 

rets forming, as it were, a plane ſurface. 

DISC,. in optics, the width of the * 
ture of teleſcope glaſſes, whatever their 
form Se, whether plane, convex, con- 
cave, &c 


— — 
it 1 between ideas. Sce 


where Bo 
Fudgment and Intuition. 


DISCIPLE, a. perſon who learns any 
* from another: thus, the followers of 
teacher, philoſopher, &c. are called 
diſciples. In the Chriſtian ſenſe they were 
followers of Chriſt, in 
more reſtrained ſenſe, the diſciples denote 
thoſe alone who were — immediate fol- 


icians, a faculty of the mind, 


eral; but in a 


lowers and attendants on his PR» of 


— there were ſeventy, or ſeventy- 


"DISCIPLINE, i in a general ſenſe, in- 
ſtruction 8 as military, diſ- 
cipline, ecelefiaſtical diſcipline, &c. eck- 
faſtical diſcipline conſiſts in putting thoſe 


laws in execution by which the church / is 


erned. 
DISCLAIMER, in law, a plea where- 
— is contained an expreſs denial of a 


oon, in muſic, the relation of 
two ſounds which are always and of them- 
ſelves diſagreeable, * applied in 


ſucceſſion or conſonance. Thus the ſe- 


cond, fourth, and ſeventh, with their oc 
taves, and, in- general, all intervals, ex- 

cept thofe few Which preciſe) — 
the concords, are called diſcords. Diſcords 
are diſtinguiſhed into yang — nnd in- 
See. Jaterwal. The 
ia. the 


een 
— +. as ah 


+ nn 


* 


the y: for 
r — bz Nee the 
25 cope 3 an Y ba dnal | 


px. Hs "ave in malic; 

drag ha 70 in Painting. 
Harmony. 6r& are the Hiſch when 
Joined with the 5 The kcbrtk with the 
pie The ninth of it” own niture'is a 
Lord; ſo is the "ſeventh, * The diſcords 
are L— —. into harmony with due 
rations, and muſt be ed by 
diſcords 


, which is therfohition o 
DTD as dramatic poet 2 55 
nner of unravellin or 1 
A Hs omediG, f n . 
r in commerce, a term 
among traders, nic 515 þankers. 
It is vfed by the two er 2 
of their by ve commodities on the uſual, 
time of & with i condition that the 
ſeller mall = the buy et a l + 


count at — gy of of tuch 
annum) for me for 288 buen 


15 the age 1 hs of 1m that 


© inking the We of 
— Trader wershants alſo fre- 
uently 
ae pa 


taking e notes 

yable to them of order at 2 

time; A* ſometimes 1 occaſion f oe 

money beſore the time i elapſed; ore | 

che notes to be dif — 42 by EY * 

others, before the 5 of payment. . — 
ers. 


of exchange axe alſo 1 
DISCRETE, or DISJUN 
PORTIO 1 is "when wo ratio of two or 


more pairs of numbers of quantities is 
the ** e, but there is not the ſame pro- 
po rtion between all the four 2975 8 
bus, if the numbe 
confidered, the P4364 18 3:3 6 > 4 
ſame as that between 8: 16, and there- 
fore the numbers are portional; but it 
is only diſcretely or digjunly; for 3 is not 
to 6 as 6 to 8} that is, che proportion is 
broken off between 8 and three, and is 
not continued * in the following conti- 
apa, 8 » 318: 2144. 


a a ANTITY, fuck as is 
continugus and joined togethe Such 
is a number whoſe parts hein £ diffidtonits, 
candot be united into one Dae for 
in a contiduumz there 75 actual Jeteg. 
minate 71 2 vi but they are 


entiall 
pa ns SION, n 4 Fort of mera · 


e e 


for mon ięs 


via PRQ- | of thefr motion; or A 


Laſtly. "diſcaſcs of the fluids, 


8 


— — — — — 
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Diſcuſſion, in a medicine! ſenſe, *. 
ade with Haphorefle. See Di 
DISCUTIENTS, in medicine, ſuch " 
remedies as, dy their ſubtil ty, diffolve a 
Kagnating or coagulated fluid, and dip 
the . ſame without any external ſolutipn o 


— 

ApASON, er BISDIAPASO 
in muſic, a compound concord, deſeri 
b F. * in the quadruple ratio of 


ee in medicine, that 
a livin cer of wherein it is de of the 
of ay of It 2 — 2 
vital naküral, ae As the actic 
or conditions of the 1 ſo alſo the d 
cafes of defects thereo * 
three general heads; Viz. Y hole 
8 and fluids, and thoſe vs” ger 
The folids; that is; the bones ar 
may be diſordered five * vir. tende 


1 by Var ge ef cut 

ed by ylcers, &c: 
places, or diſcontinued by 
contufions. 


Fraftions d 


or ſpirits; thoſe of the F 
ſuch az thicken, und retard £1 FRO 
be 


ſuch vate and. ac 
the I kind le. the fever and Fevertih Ts 
cok only belong. All Recs diſe 


either from an Werd gen or retarda 


tür, or diſorder in Pe 


15 ber 


thoſe of th e blood of ſpirits; are feldum 


long ai _ bur prefently come 
ta diſtyth A ſame of the 
fonctions 0 ou fts, and at 


ſelves : hence ariſe compound gr compli- 
cated erm which rap ug 5 
All diſeaſes as owing tb the bad re 
tions of —. ivysz either from tob 2 
or tog little Ueep, too muzh or too little = 
exerciſe, &c. 


'Sorijetimgs they, are cau 
by 4 5 a A8 often by zn 
vie 


food; that is, by our intem 
ance in cling & Fe 15 ng, which Is = 
much the more injofjots to us, becauſe it 
atfects us inwardly, 


E 


wounds, cor- . 
ed out of their > 


corrupt the Wieder of the ſqlids them - 


A 


' Diſeaſes of the fbids are Th the ws A 


. 


afes 
f th 1 
F ike Wood long i the al e. : 


r 


+- 


-- — 


D:ſeaſes- the: he we fi ue fe 
ufeful ; for the losd-in a 

governed; ble ine bes 3 TL, 
chargeth. iclelk of i: eous mik - : 
tore; and natu e diſe 


de clean all 


7 5 
whereby ß 


whereby that which threatens death; ten 
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to the prolopgipg of life ; and as diſeaſes 


- miniſter ſometimes, to health, fo to other 


good uſes in the body, ſuch as quickening 
the, ſenſcs, of which we may find in- 


- Nances. 


Erdemic DISEASES. See Endemic. 
Epidemic DISEASES, See Epidemic 


Dia. . 


DISFERANCHISINC, among civilians, | part 


ſignifies the depriving a perſon. of the 


»-Fights and privileges of a free citizen or 


it 


- 


by cur ſtatutes ſometime ſubjected to great 


P rates Or disjoins. 
&c, which in connecting a diſcourſe yet 

ſeparate the parts of 

tive conjunct ions. 


. with luxat ion. See 


ſudject. 


DISGUISE, a counterfeit habit. Per- 


ſons doing . unlawful acts in diſguiſe, are 


lties, and even declared felons, 
ISJUNCTIVE, ſomething that ſepa- 
Thus, or, neither, nor, 


ve 


it, are called disjune- 


1 


: 1 


DISK. See Diſc. | 
DISLOCATION, in ſurgery, 
ion. 


DISMEMBERED, in heraldry, is 


the ne 


 - applied to birds that have neither fect nor 
legs, and alſo to lions and other animals 


. whoſe members are ſeparated. 


DISMOUNTING, in the military art, 


< dhe act of unhorſing. Thus, to diſmount 


the cavalry, dragoons, &c. is to make 


breaking their carcia 
trees, or any thing e 


them alight. ; 
DISMOUNTING CANNON, is the 
„ Wheels, axle- 
ſo as to render 


them unfit for ſervice. 


DISPART, in gunnery, the ſetting a 
mark upon the muzzle ring of a piece of 


. ordnance, ſo that a fight-line taken upon 


the top of the baſe>ring againſt the touch« 


- RY, a book containing 
ert the various Kinds of medicines 
= 


hole, by the merk ſet on or near the 


. myzzle,- may be parallel to the axis of the 
_ Concave cylinder. 


DISPENSARY, or DISPENSATO- 
the method of 


in -pharmacy. Such are thoſe of 
Bauderon, Quercetan, Zwelſer, Charas, 


Bates, Meſue, Salmon, Lemery, Quincy, 


Brookes, &c. but the moſt eſteemed are 


a the Rdinburgh and London Diſpenſatories. 


ing s liceſet of doing 
; not other? 88, 15 * I 
>=" DISPERSION, the featteriog or Jil. 
| Hpating ſoffigthing. N 72 PIETY. 

8 1 4 


7 % 


1 9 Diſpenſatory, a maga- 


Zine or office. for ſelling medicines at prime 
. coſt to moped +. — 
_ » DISFESSATION, in law, the grant. 


aftion 


ſome certain 
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Diſpertion, in optics, the ſame wich the 
N the rays 6f light. 
Point of DISPERSION, in dioptrics, 
the point from which refratted rays begin 
to j nods where their refraction renders 


them divergent. See-Refratdion. = 
DISPERSION of 7. ions, in me- 


dicine and ſurgery, the removing the in- 
flammation, and reſtoring the 
to its natural ſtate, - 
DISPOSITION, in architecture, the 
juſt placing the ſeveral parts of an 


* 
<Y & 


edifice, 
- wig fed their proper nature and 
office. n 

DISPOSITION, in rhetoric, the pla- 
cing words in ſuch an order as 8 
moſt to the beauty and energy of a diſ- 


a . 0 

DISPROPORTION, a general term 
for any Kind of irregulatity, or want of 
proportion in the of a thing. 

DISSECTION, in anatomy, the cut- 
ting up a body, with a view of examining 
the ſtructure and vie of the parts. Sce 


DISSEISIN, in law, an unlawful diſ- 
polleſſing a perſon of his lands or tene · 
ments. | | | 
DISSENTERS, ſeparatiſts from the 
ſervice and worthip of the church of 


England. See » Anabaptiftr, 
&c. ; ' 
 DISSIMILAR, an appellation given to 


things which are unlike. , 

DISSIMILAR PARTS, in anatomy, 
thoſe compounded of parts of various 
ſtructure, ſuch are all the limbs of the 


yoo . . 
ISSIMILITUDE, whatever conſti- 
tutes the ditference between two diſhim; 


things. 

DISSIPATION, in phyfics, an inſen- 
fible loſs or conſumption of the minute 
parts of the body, or that flux whereby 
17 fly off, and are loſt. See Zfluvia. 

ircle of DISSIPATION, in optics, 
that circular ſpace upon the retina, which 
is taken up by one of the extreme pencils 
or rays iſſuing from an object. 

The confideration of the circles of diſ- 
Gpation, formed by the rays coming from 
the extremities of the objects, is of uſe to 
account for ſeyeral curious phœnomena of 
viſion, Smith's Optics. . 

DISSOLUTION, in mufic, is when a 
ſound in the enharmonic genus is Jowergd 
three dieſes; for thereby that genus 18 
diſſolved, and the muſic, or that interval 
at leaft,- is chromatic. 


* 


e 


DISSONANCE, in muſic. See Diſcor, 
DAVE nas mg 


. 
29 4 * 4 


_ bles; &c 


. cipal point. 


Point of DISTANCE, in perſpective, 


Ration, the fide of the exterior polygon. 


ſame with diſeaſe. See Diſeaſe 


Hire, whites of 


cartoons, late at Hampton-court, but * 
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- DISSYLLABLE,- among grammari- | 
ant, a word conſiſting only of two ſylla- | 


' DISTAFP, z inſtrument about which | 
flax is affixed in order to be ſpun. - | 

*- DISTANCE, the interval between 
- things, either with regard to time, or 

ace. 

DISTANCES, in geometry, are mea- 
ſoured by the chain, decempeda, and the 
like, Sce Chain. | | 

-DISTANCE, in hy, the arch 
of a great circle interſected between two 

laces. | 

DISTANCE, in navigation, the num- 
ber of miles, or leagues, that a ſhip has 
ſailed from any point. See ling. 

DISTANCE, in aftronomy. The diſ- 
tance of the-ſun, planets, and comets, is 
found from their parallax. | 

That of the fixed ſtars, as having no 
ſenſible parallax, we can do little more 
than gueſs at. 


DISTANCE of the Sun from the Moon's | 


Node, or Apogee," is an arch of the ecliptic 
intercepted between the ſun's true place 
and the moon's node, or apogee; See 
Node. n 

DISTANCE the Eye, in perſpective, 
is a line drawn from the eye ta the prin- 


Curtate DISTANCE, in aſtronomy, 
the diſtance of the planet's place, reduced 
to the ecliptic, from the ſun. 


a point in the horizontal line at ſuch diſ- 
tance from the principal point, as is that 
of the eye from the ſame. 

DISTANCE. of the Baſtions, in forti- | 


See P . * | 

— FASTE, an averſion or diſlike to 
certain foods, and may be either conſtitu- 
tional, or owing to ſome diſorder of the 
Komach ; in which laſt cafe emetics are | 
recommended. - as | 
© - DISTEMPER, among phyficians, the 


. DISTEMPER, is painting, a term uſed 
for the working up of colours with ſame- 
thing beſides water or oil. If the colours 
are. prepared with water, that kind of 
painting is called limning ; and if with 
oil, it 15 called painting in oil, and — 
painting. If the colours are mixed with 
88, or any ſuch proper 
glutinons, or- unctuous matter, and not 
awith oil, then they fay it is done in diſ- 
remper. In this manner the. admirable 
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at the queen's palace, are painted. The 
greateſt diſadvantage of Wiſtemper is, that 
it has no glittering, and all its colours 
look dead, by which means they appear 
alike in all of lights, which oil co- 
lours, or even colours in diſtemper, When 
varniſhed, do not. | | 

DISTICH, a couplet of verſes mak ing 
a complete ſenſe. 8 ü 

DISTICHFASIS, in . a diſeaſe 
of rhe eye-nds, when under the ordinary 
eye-laſhes there grows another extraordina- 


ry rowof hair, which frequently eradicates 


the former, and pricking the membrane 

of the eye, excites pain, and brings on a - 
defluxion. Ie is cured by pulling out the 
ſecond row of hairs with nippers, and 
cauterizing the pores out of which they 
iſſued.  * ' : kW? 

DISTILLATION, the condenfing and 
collecting in = fluid ſorm, .Ly # proper ar- 
paratus, the ſteam or vapour of boghes pre- 
vioully ratified, by the application of heat. 

The end of diſtillation 13 of two Kind:: 
the firſt, and by far the moſt general, is 
for the ſeparation or extractien of ſome 
required bodies from others, -with which 
they were mixed, as in the caſe of vinous 
and volatile fpirits, and eſſentlal ils, 
The other is for the- quicker aud more 
effectual combination of tach bodies whoſe . 
mixture is aſſiſted by a boiling heat; as 
in the caſe of Spir. uitr. dulc. 

Diſtillation is performed by ſeveral 
kinds of apparatus, ſor al which the ge- 
vera! name is an alembic; to form each 

kind whereof, two or more vetſels are 
conjoĩned. it Net 
| The veſſels required are of three kinds: 
a proper body or reſervoir to contain the 
matter while the heat -afts'on it; a re” 
7% cove to condenſe the vapour. as it riſes, 
and” a receiver to cohtain it, When con- 
deuſed, Theſe three intentiaus ate, in 
molt kinds of alembies, executed h three 
diſtinct veſſels : bat in the infanice of the 
retort and receiver, the whole is effected 
by two; the neck of the retort,” aud the 
increaſed magnitude of the receiver, per- 
forming the office of à condeniere_ - 

The alembics moſt generally in ufs are 
the worm - ſtilt and” retorts : the firft is of 
modern invention, and may be efteerhed es 
one of the molt conſiderable improvements 


} of the chemical art ; ſince it has futniſhec 


a method of executing, in ſeverat caſes, 


| one of the moſt ufefut operations with the 


" greateſt convenience and expedition, and 
with an -extent, in regard to quantity, 


R whereas the kind 
. *. of 
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of ſtills uſed before for the ſame purpoſes, | 
from the defect of a greater ſurface, were 
liable ta have the condenſers heat be- 


ond the condenſing point; and hence 
be blown off, Sk great loſs of the 
matter, and danger to the operator: but 
their uſe is ſa ſuperſeded by the worm-ſtill, 
that it will anſwer no end to be particular 
in regard to them. ö 

The other general method is by the 
uſe of retorts and receivers, which will 
very commodiouſly perform all kinds 
of diſtillations, where the limitation of 
quantity and time are not of importance; 
but in ſuch caſes they muſt give place to 
the worm-ſtill, in regard ta thoſe ſub- 
ſtances that admit of its uſe ;- the defects 
of the other being entirely remedied in 
this. In all theſe inſtances, however, 
where the corroſive power of the matter 
permits the uſe of glaſs, only, retorts arc 

referable to every other kind of alembic 
kikerta invented. 

The ſubſtances proper to be diſtilled 

the worm · ſtill are-yinous ſpirits, fim- 

e waters, oil of turpentine, and other 
etherial eſſential oils, when made with 
Water. 

The ſubſtances proper to be diſtilled in 
the retarts are acid ſpirits, when made by 
Glauber's methods ; ſpiritus nitri dulcis, 
volatile ſpirits, and ſeveral others of par- 
ticular kinds, as wax, amber, and anti- 
mony, when diſtilled with mercury ſub- 
Iimate fur the butter; mercury per fe is 
ordered alſo, by the college of London, 
to be diſtilled in retorts ; but, without a 
particular management, it is impracti · 
cable, and in all caſes troubleſome, and 
leſs eligible than the method uſed by the 
refiners ; ſor which ſee Purification of 

cul . 
Animal ſubſtances, when in quantities, 
require to bg diſtilled in an iron-pot ; and 
qua- ſortis, when made from crude vi- 
trio), either in the ſame or long necks ; 
only the aqua-fortiy being the lefs volatile, 
and requiring the more heat, the veſſel 
uſed for the diſtillation of it muſt be ſet 
deeper in the fire than thoſe uſed for any 
animal ſubſtances. - x 

Diltillation in balneo mariæ, being 
N confined to thoſe ſubſtances 
which will rife with a leſs degree of heat 
than will make water boil, is therefore 
only proper for ethexial or eſſential oils, 
valatile ſpirits, and vinous ſpirits, The 
New Londen Diſpenſatory orders this me- 
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and roſemary ;. and the Ediuburgh Bife 
penſatory directs it for the ſpirit of ſcurvy», 
graſs, the compound ſpirit of lavender, and 
the ſaline aromatic ſpirit. Bot 2 
ſand-ſeat, if the fire b r r 
when the proper quantity ot t 
come over, is as efteftual, and more 
commodious. TOR ; 
The firſt ſubje& of caution, in regard 
to diſtillation, is to take care to leave ſuf- 
ficient room, in the containing veſſel, ot 
body, fur the expanſion and ebyllition of 
the matter to be diſtilled ; otherwiſe it i» 
very apt to overflow in the neck; and break, 
the veſſels, if of glaſs ; hazard” the firing 
of the building, in the caſe of vinous ſpi- 
rits ; and fepſirate the operation. in all 
This is to be particularly guarded againſt 
in the diſtillation of aqua · fortis and ſpirit of 
ſalt by Glauber's method, and of amber z 
as allo in the rectification of the ſfirig 
of hartſhorn-; all of which, eſpecially 
in the beginning of the operation, are 
extremely ſubject to make a very gfeat 
ebullition, and ta froth up in the geck of 


| the retort. In theſe caſes, therefore, at 


leaſt one third of the retort ſhould be leſt 
unfilled ; and even then, without a very 
careful mana t of the fire, they are 
not exempt from danger. Another re- 
uiſite caution is, that the condenſing ſure 
ace be ſufficiently large, and the heat 
accommodated to it; if an error of 
this kind occur in the cafe of the worms 
ſtill, the head will be blown off, and the 
vapour diſſipated, with conſiderable loſs ; 
and if in that of vinous fpirits, to the great 
danger of thoſe who may happen to be in 
the place. | 
It is neceſſary, likewiſe, in diſtillation, 
as well as digeftion, to avoid luting the 
veſſels roo; cloſely with any tenacious 
ſubſtance; for if a ſufficient vent be not 
left for the eſcape of the air, which is 
nerated during the diſtillation of fome 
kinds of ſubſtances, as alſo for the ex- 


| panfion, Which attends the increaſe of 


heat of that air which is included in the 
velicls at the time of their junction, the 
veſſels will be in extreme danger of being, 
burſt with great violence. 
| DISTILLERY Set Dien. 
Ta this art likewiſe belong the peculiat 
proceſſes of brewing: and fermentation, 
the knowledge of proper additions, and 
the rectification of ſpirits. See Brewing, 
Fermentation, Additions, and Refifitations. 
| DISTINCT BASE, in optics. Ser 


taod to be uſed for the ſpirits of lavender Focus. 


} 


„ - oof 
ISTRAINING, in law, the ſame 


A tans = 


in law, the ſeizing or 
diſtraining any thing for rent in arrear, 


or Giher duty unpertormed, 


Fertan un No n the 
diſpenſing the ſever s and pieces 
which comple & building, as the plan di- 
8. 
IBUTION, in rhetoric, a Kind 
of e whereby an orderly divi- 
Fan is made af the principal qualities of 
tie {abject Tus 
BUTION, in printing, the 
ng a farm aſunder, ſeparating the let- 
„ and diſpoling or diftriburing them 
in che caf% again, each in iyg proper cell. 


Bo STRTIOTIVE JUSTICE, that 
whereby we give every perſon what pro- 
v Weng x6 him. 


DISTRICT, in geogra phy, a part of a 
ince, dikingvi ed by 4d orb ma- 


: rates, or certain privileges. 


DITCM, a narrow channel or trench | 


made for draining in marſhy grounds, 
tie , conveyance a water, or inclofing 


fields. . 
DITCH, in fortification, the fame with 
xgabar. See the article Maat. ; 
DITHYRAMBUS, in ancient poetry, 
2 170 in hohour of Bacchus, full of 
a 


rfanfþort and poetical rage. 

ONE, in muſic, an interval com- 
8 dg tones. The proportion of 
the ſounds that form the ditone is 4: 5, 
and that of the femi-dirone is'5 : 6. 

DITTANY, Difamnit, in botany, 


Ec. Set Diftamnus. 
DITTO, uſually written Do. in books 
tatian word, fignify- 


of accounts, an 
ing the aforementioned. 

VAN, a covuncil-chamber, or court 
of juſtice, among the eaſtern nations, par- 
ticularly the Turks. 

DIVERGENT, or DIVERGING 
LINES, in geometry, thoſe which con- 
fantly recede from each other. 

DIVERGENT RAYS, in optics, thoſe 
which, going from. a point of the viſible 
object, ate diſperſed, and continually de- 
part one ſrom another; in proportion as 
they are removed ſrom the object: in 
which ſenſe it is oppoſed ro convergent. 
dec 0 


Concave glaſſes render the rays diver- 
gem, and convex ones convergent, 

Concave mirrors make the 'rays con- 
verge, and convex make them diverge: 
So Concave and Convex. 


and how much that 


| frequent] 


DWYERGENT, or PIVERGING HY - 


D TI. V. 
PERBOLA, one whoſe legs turn the 
convexities towards one another, and run 
outwards quite contrary ways, See 
a. 
- DIVERGING SERTES. See Series. 

DIVERSIFYING, among orators, is 
the handling a ſubje& different ways, ta 
throw new light on it, and enforce it the 
ſtronger, 

DIVERSION, in — affairs, is 
when an enemy is attacked in one place” 
where they are weak and unprovided, 
in order to draw off their forces from 
making an irruption ſomewhere elſe, 

DIVIDEND, in arithmetic, the num- 
ber r to be divided into a certain 
number of equal 11 — 

DIVINATION is the knowledge of 
things obſcure or future, which cannot be 
attaiged by any natural means. | 

DIVING, the a& of deſcending under 
water to confiderable depths, and abid- 
ing there a competent time; the uſes of 
which are particularly in fiſhing for pearls, 
corals,” ſpanges, wrecks of ſhips, &c. 
There have been various engines con- 
'trived ta render the bifinels. of diving 
ſafe and eaſy ; the great point is to fur- 
'niſh the diver with beck air, without 
which he muſt make but a very ſhort ffay, 
or periſh, Thoſe who dive for ſponges in, 
the Mediterranean, carry down ſponges 
dipped in oil in their mouths. But con- 
e the ſmall quantity of gl _ can 
be contained in the pores of a ſponge, 

lictle will Fes 
tracted by the preſſure of the incumbent 
air, ſuch a ſupply cannot ſubſiſt a diver 


long, fince a gallon of air is not fit for 


reſpiration above a minute. Dr. Hall 
ures us, a naked diver cannot ſubſi 
above two mitutes under water, wit 


or without a ſponge : beſides, if the 
depth be conſiderable, the prefſure of the 


water makes the eyes blood-ſhot, an 
occaſions a fpitting of bl 
DIVING-BLADDER, a term uſed b 
Borelli for a machine which he 2 
for diving under water to great depths, 
with great facility, The vefica or blad- 
der, as is uſually called, is to be of braſs 
or copper, and about two feet in diameter, 
This 15 to contain the diver's head, and 
is to be fixed to a goat's ſkin babit, ex- 
adtly fitted to the ſhape of the body of the 
perion. Within this vefica there are 
pipes, by means of which a circulation of 
air is contrived ; and the perfon carries 
an air pump by his fide, by means of 
Bette e may make himſelf heavier of 
ighter, as the fiſhes do, by contracting or 
n ** Lilating 


| . 
dilating their air-bladder : by this means 
the objections all other diving machines 
ate liable to, are obviated, and particu- 
larly 
whieh it is clogged in reſpiration, and b 
which-it is rendered unfit for the ſame uſe 
again, being here taken from it by its 
euculation through the pipes, to the fides 
of which it adheres, and leaves the air 
as free as before, Borelli Opera Poſtbu- 


ms... 

-,DIVISIBILITY, in philoſophy, 
that - diſpoſition of a body, whereby it is 
conceived to have parts, into which it 
may aQually or mentally be divided. 
bar body is extended is ſelf-evident, 
it being impoſſible to conceive any body 


which has not length, breadth, and thick- 


neſs, that is, extenſion. 

It is no lefs evident that body is divi- 
; for, fince no two particles of mat- 

ter can exiſt in the ſame place, it follows 

hat they are diſtin from cach other, 

which is all that is meant by being divi- 


Able. 11 4 

In this ſenſe the leaſt conceivable par- 
. ticle muſt. ill be divifible, fince it will 
confiſt of parts, which will be really diſ- 
nin. Taillaftrate this by a familiar in- 

Nance : let the leaſt imaginable piece of 
- matter be conceived lying on a plane 
ſmooth ſurface, it is evident the ſurface 
will, not touch it every where ; thoſe 

rts therefore, which it does not touch, 
may be ſuppoſed feparable from the other, 
and-ſo on. as far as we pleaſe ; and this 
is all that is meant, when we ſay matter 
is is infinitely divifible. 

Ho far matter may actually be divided, 
may. in ſome manner be conceived from 
hence, that a piece of wire, gilt with fo 
ſmall @ quantity as eight grains of gold, 
may be drawn out te a length of 13000 

- fleet, the whole furkace of it being covered 
with gold. | 

We have a ſurpriſing inftance of the 
- minutenefs of ſome parts of matter, from 
the nature of light aud viſion, Let a can- 
Ale be lighted and placed in an open plain, 
it will then be vifible two miles round ; 
*:-gonſequently, was it placed two miles 
above the ſurface of the earth, it would 

„Hill with luminous particles a ſphere,whoſe 

- diarweter was four miles, and that before 
it had loſt any ſenſible part of its weight. 
22 H antity of vitriol, being di ſſolved 
and mixed with good times as much wa- 


ter, will tinge the whole ; conſequedrly | 


4 be virriol will be divided into as many 
parts as there are viſible. portions of mat- 
246d that quantity of water, 


that of the air; the moiſture by. 


| 
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Dr. Keil bath computed the magni. i 
tude of a: Jac of afſa-feertida to be 
: | 


1090000900000000000 parts of a cubit 
inch, 
He has likewiſe ſhewn that one of 
thoſe globules of blood which circulate ' 
in the veins of ſome very ſmall creatures 
do not exceed the 
I ©9000000000000000000000000000000- | 
parts of a cubit inch. 

Once more, he hath alſo demonſtrated 
that one grain of ſand will contain 
12 59000C00000000000000000000 the a- 
fareſatd blood-globules ; that is 10256 
times more than the higheſt mountain 
upon earth contains grains of ſahd. 

DIVISION, in general, the ſeparating 
a thing into two or more parts. wie 

DIVISION, in arithmetic, the finding 
ſuca a number or quantity, from two 
given numbers or quantities, that it ſhall , 
bear the ſame proportion to one of the 
given quantities or numbers as unity does 
to the ather, , 

Diviſion of numbers is only 'a com- 
pendious ſubtraction ; that is, it ſpeedily. 
diſcovers how. often one number is con- 
tained in another ; and to perform this, 
two numbers are required to be given, 

Divifion is performed in numbers by 
ſeeking how many times the diviſor is 
contained in the dividend, and as often” 
ſubtracting, and writing ſo many units 
in the quotient ; and by repeating that 
operation upon occaſion, as often as the 
diviſor can be ſubtrated. : 

Thus to divide 63 by 75 ſeek how many 
times 7 is contained in 63, and there 
will come out preciſely 9 for the quotient ; 

8 | 


and conſequently 7 is equal to 9. More- 
over, to divide 371 by 7, prefix the divi- 
ſor 7, and beginning at the firſt. figures of 
the dividend, coming as near them as 
poſſible ſay, how many times 7 is con- 
tained in 37, and you will find 5 ; then 
writing 5 in the quotient, ſubtract 5 x 7, 
or 35 from 37, and there will 

remain 2, to which ſet the 7) 371 (53 


laſt; figure of the dividend, 3; 

Viz. 1, and then 21 will be — 
the remaining part of the 2 
dividend for the next opera- 21 
tion; ſay therefore as before, - w—— 
how many times 7 is con- 0 


tmnedt in 2+, and the anſwer. 
will be 3 ; wherofore writing three in the 


| quotient, take 3 * 7, or 27, from or, 


ard there will remain o. Whence it i 
man - 
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that ariſes from the diviſion of 371 by 7. 
After the ſame manner, is divifion 
rforrhed in decimal fractions ; only ob- 
rve, that there muſt be fo many figures 

cut off in the quotient for decimals, as 

there are more in the laſt dividend, than 
in the diviſor, 

* In' algebraic terms diviſion is performed 

by the reſolution of what is 

by multiplication. 

A quzntity compounded of ſeveral terms 

is divided by dividing each of its terms by 
the drviſor. 

DIVISION, among logicians, the ex- 

ication of a complex idea, by enumerat- 

ing the ſimple ideas of which it is compoſ- 
ed; in which ſenſe it is nearly allicd 
to definition, only that this Iaſt regards 
names and things, whereas diviſion is em- 
ployed wholly about ideas. 
IVISION, in muſic, the dividing the 
interval of an oftave into a number of leſs 
intervals. See Offave, 
DIVISION, in a naval armament, a 
certain number of ſhips in a fleet or ſqua- 
dron, diſtinguiſhed" by a particular flag or 
pendant, and commanded by a particular 
' officer. When a fleet confiſts of fixty fail 
of the line, (i. e. ſhips ef or above 60 guns) 
the admiral divides it into three ſquadrons, 
each of which has its divifions, and three 
general officers, viz. admiral, vice-admi- 
ral, and rear-admiral. Each ſquadron has 
its proper colours, and each diviſion its 
proper maſt : for example, the white flag 
is proper for the firſt ſquadron of France; 
the white and blue for the ſecond, and the 
' blue for the third. In England, the firſt 
admiral of the fleet carries the union flag 
at the main-top-maſt- head ; next the ad- 
miral of the white; and then the admiral 
of the blue. The particular ſhips carry 
pendants of the ſame colour of their ſqua- 
drons, at the maſts of their reſpective di- 
vihons ; fo that the laſt ſhip in the diyi- 
| Hon of the blue ſquadron, wears a blue 
pendant at the mizen-top-maſt-head. The 
general officers, or commanders of divifi- 
ons, place themſelves in the center of their 
diviſions. We muſt except the three com- 
manding admirals, who in a failing paſiti- 

on, lead their reſpective ſquadrons. L 

DIVISOR, in arithmetic, the number 
that divides another, called the dividend ; 
or which ſhews into how many parts the 
dividend is to be divided. See Diviſion. 
DIVORCE, a breach or diffolution of 
the bond of marriage. See Marriage. 


_ 


manifeſt, that 53 is preciſely the number | | 
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©  DIURESIS, in medicine, an excretion | 
_ of urine” whence, * ' 


i © "Rn 


DIURETICS, in pharm ſuch 
ſimples as increaſe the A2 urine 
or which are ſuppoſed to have a power 
removing obſtructions in the urinary paſ- 


_ 
IURNAL, in aftronomy, relating to 
the day, in oppofition to nocturnal, which 
regards the night. * 
DIURNAL ARCH, the arch or num; 
ber of degrees that the ſun, moon, or ſtars, 
deſcribe between their rifing and ſettin 
DIURNAL Motion of a Planet, is ts 
many degrees and minutes as any planet 
moves in twenty-four hours. Hence the 
motion of the earth about its axis, is called 
its diurnal motion. See Earth. A 
DIZZINESS, in medicine, a diſeaſe in 
the head. See Vertigo. 12 


K, or DOCKING, in law, an 
expedient for cutting off an eſtate tail in 
lands or tenements, that the owner 
12 to ſell, give, or bequeath the 

me. vg 

DOCK, in maritime affairs, a ſort of 
broad deep trench built by the fide"of a 
harbour, on the banks of a river, cm- 
diouſly fitted either for building thips, 
or receiving them to be repaired or cleaned. 

DOCKING a foip, receiving her into 
the dock, cleaning the bottom with buen» 
ing faggots, and daubing it over with a 
maſs of tallow, ſulphur, and other ingre- 
dients, to make it ſmooth, that it may the 
more ſwiſt] glide through the water. 

DOCK-YARDS, magazines contain» 
ing all ſorts of naval ftores ; the principal 
ones in England, are thoſe of Chatham, 
Portſmouth, Plymouth, Wookwich, Dept- 
ford, and Sheerneſs. Theſe yards are ge- 
nerally ſupplied from the northern crowns, 
with hemp, pitch, tar, roſin, and ſeveral 
3 but as for maſts, particular 
ly thoſe © 


one who has paſſed all the 
degrees of a faculty, and is empowered to 
teach or practiſe the ſame : thus we ſay, 
doctor in divinity, doctor in phyfic, doc- 
tor of laws. 
DOCTOR, the degree of, was firſt 
given in England, in 1207. | 
DOCUMENT, in law, ſome written 


monument produced in f ing - 
e proof of any: thing 


ted. 
DODDER, a plant called cuſcuta. See 
— DODECAGOY, 3 geometry, a be 
in geometry, a regu- 
lar polygon, confiſting of tgclve equal 
ſides and angles. 
ODE. 


\ 


the largeſt fize, they are gene- 
rall — 4 from New-England. 
BOCT , 
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+ DODECAGON, in fortification, MF 
ſurrounded by twelve baſtions. 

DoDECAHEDRON is one of the 
Platonic bodies, or five regular folids; and 
15 contained under twelve equal, and regu⸗ 

pentagons. 

DODGCANDRLA, in the Linnran 
9 a _ [ol lants, the eleventh in 

order, ing all thoſe with her- 
mapfodite — and only twelve fla- | 
ming in each: ſuch are agrimony, ala- 
rum, rhizophora, &c. 

DODONIAN, Dodmeus, in antiqui- 
ky; an epither given to Jupiter, becauſe he 
was worthipped in a temple built in the 
foreſt of Dodonay where was the moſt fa- | 
mous; and it is ſaid, the moſt antient ora- 

of all Greece. 
„Canis, in zoology, a genus of 
guadrupeds See Canis, 

5 65 a mad DOG. See Hydrophobia. 

Canis, in aſtronomy. See 


Cani 
: 50002 BAN E, in botany, a genus of 


Plants: 
DOG-BERRY-TREE, a name ſome- 
times uſed for the cornel-tree. See Cor nus. 
"'DOG-DAYS, the fame with a canicu- 
oe Sec Canicular. 

DOG's FENNEL, in botany, a ame 
which the cotula is ſometimes called; 
Cotula, 

” DOG-FLY, a kind of fly, ſo called 
from its being particularly troubleſome to 
Dogs : it is not unlike that ſpecies which 
infeſts cattle, 

DOG's ROSE, a name ſometimes 
bee to the common briar, or hip-buſh. 


9085 STONES, a ſpecies of orchiz, 
whence the ſalop is made, ſaid to be a gteat 
provocative to yenery. 

Dos TAIL; in botany, the ſame 
with the cynoſurus. See Cyngſurus. 

3 TONGUE, a plant called by 

taniſts cxnogloſſum. pea ug. 

hag 2 TOOTH, ,. 
Erythronium. 

ATT a Tet SHELL. Bee os. a 


DOGE, the chief magiſtrate in the re- 
public af Venice and Genoa. This d dig- 
nity is elective in both places: at Venice 
: > pen for life; at Genoa it is only for 
f A fe His. title is ſerenity; ke is 

ets f the founcul, and the mouth of the 
- republic; - 

DOGGER, a Dutch fiſhing 845 of 
the northern ar German l are 
1 uſed in the hening tt 


= + ow 


DM 
ry, and age navigated with rwo maſts, y . 


a main-maſt, and à ſmall miaen-maſt. 


; DOGMA, 

of ſettled opinisn, 1 . 
ard to matters of faith _ . 
pOGMATICAL, — Fe 

ing to a doctrine vr vpinion; 12 

tical philoſopher is one who n 


itivel 
bps rere, a b; 
ancient phyſicians, of v hich Hips 
was the firſt author. 

DOLE, fignifies « diſtribution * 
ing of alms, or a liberal giſt made by 

at man to the people. 

'DOLE, in the law of geatland, is uſed 
for malevolent intention. 

DOLLAR, a ßer coin cutren 7 
Spain, ſeveral parts of Germany and 
land. There are yariovs ſpecies of dol- 


lars, as the rix-dollar, the pada the 
quarter-dollary xc. e E 
„in ichthyology, the del- 


phinus, with an oblong roupfed body, and 
a long acute E It is conſiderabl 
longer © than the porpus : the opening of of 
mouth is v wade, * on eac 
fide to the th and the fiſtula or 


ture for diſchal n Water, is in the 
n of its ok i * | 


Delpbinus in aſtronomy. 
. Debi a ? F 


DOME, in architecture, a an 
roof, — 884 over the middle of a buildi 
as a church, hall, &c. by way of ci 
ing. Domes have common y columps 
ranged around their outfides, both for the 
2 of ornament and ſupport to the 


 OMESDAY, DOOMS-DAY- 
BOOK, a very ancient record'tnade in the 


time of Wiltam the Conqueror, which 


now remains in the exchequer, and con- 
fiſts of two volumes, a greater and a leſs ; 
the great contains a ſurvey of all the ladds 


in moſt of the counties in England, and 


the Jeſs comprehends ſome tounties that 
were not then ſurveyed: 
STIC, any one who acts under 


another, ſerving to compoſe his family, in 


which he lives, or is ſuppoſed to live, as a 
chaplain, ſecretary, Kc. Sometimes do- 
meſtic is applied to the lte and children, 
but very ſeldom to ſervants; 


* DOMINT, or ANNO Powe. Lee 
DOMINICAL LETTER, in 


logy, propetly called Sunday Let, ge & | 
C 


the al ph abr 
Hlmanoce,.cph 


ESP TY 6 ov 


of the 15 e 
DEF , uſed in 


riyciple, maxim, tenet, 


— c e 


e | 


wa =o 


DOM 


Nc. te denote the — throughout the 
year, The dominical letters were intro- 
duced into the calendar by the primitive 
Chriſtians, in licu of the nundinal letters 
in the Roman calendar. 

The firſt of thete letters, which is A, 
is placed againſt the 1ſt of January; the 
Tecond,' B, againſt the 2d of January, and 
ſo on to the 1eventh, G, which is placed 
againſt the 7th of January; after which 
the letter A is placed againſt the Sth; &c. 
to the end of the year. Hence it follows, 
that whatever letter happens to be placed 
againſt anz day of any week, the ſame 
letter will point out that day throughout 
The year. Thus, if the firſt of Janvaty, 
againſt which the letter A is placed, hap- 
pen to be a Monday, then will G be the 
Sunday-letter, and all the days in the ca- 


Jendar which have G put to them will be | 


Sundays ; and for the ſame reaſon the let- 
ter A will poiat out all the- Mondays 
throughout the year. Now as a common 
year conſiſts of 365 days or 52 weeks and 
one day over, it follows, that as the rt, 

Sth, 15th, 22d, &c. day of the year have 
the ſame letter placed againſt it, the year 
will end on the ſame day of the week it 
commenced upon : and therefore, if the 
Sunday: letter in any affigned year (Leap- 

r excepted) be G, for the next it will 

F, for the next following E, &c. in a 
retrograde order, until the 2 year, (ſup- 
poling no leap - year to intervene) in which 
the dominical letter will be G again, and 
will thus proceed in à ret ive man- 
ner, the Sunday-lettet returning in the 

I5th, 22d, agth, &c. years. Hence it 
18 — that whatever letter was 
the dominical for the year 1, the ſame 
would have returned in the years 8, 15, 
22, 29, &c until this time (ſetting aſide 
the interpolation of Leap-years, and the 
reformation of the calendar. 

- DOMINICANS, an order of religious, 
ealledin France Jacobins, and in England 
Black Fryars, or Preaching Fryars. This 
order, founded by St. Dominic, .a native 
of Spain, was approved of by Innocent 
III. in 1215, and confirmed by a bull of 
Honorius III. in 1216, The defign of 
their inſtitution was to preach the Goſpel, 
convert heretics, defend the faith, and pro- 
pagate Chriſtianity. By their rule they 
are enjoined perpetual filence, abſtinence 
from fleſh at all times, wearing of woollen, 
rigorous poverty, and ſeveral other auſte- 
rities. This order has ſpread into all parts 
of the world. It has produced a great 
number of martyrs, conſeſſurs, and biſhops; 

Vor. II. 
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and they reckon three popes, fixty-cardis 
nals, 4 hundred and är archbiſhops, 
and eight hundred biſhops of their order, 
befides the maſters of the ſacred palace, 
who have always been Dominicans. They 
are inquiſitors in many places. The nuns 
or ſiſters of this order owe their foundation 
to St. Dominic himſelf, who built a mo- 
nattery at Prouilles, where poor maids 
might be brought up, and ſupplied with all 
necefſaries for their ſubſiſtence. The ha- 
bit of theſe religious was a white robe, a 
tawny mantle, and a black veil. Their 
founder 6bliged them to work at certain 
hours of the day, and particularly to ſpin 
yarn and flax to make their own linen. 
The nuns of this order have one hundred 
and thirty houſes in Italy, forty-tive in 
France, fifty in Spain, fiſteen in Pomu- 
gal, forty in Germany, and many in Po- 
land, Ruſſia, and other couhtries. They 
lie on ſtraw beds, and never eat fleth except 
in Hekneſs; but many monaſteries have 
mitigated this auſtetity. : Ba 

MINION, Dominium, in the civil 
law, the power to uſe or diſpoſe of a thing 
as we pleaſe, | 

DOMINUS, in the civil law, he who 
poſſeſſes any thing by right of purchaſe, 
gifr, loan, legacy, inheritance, payments 
contract, of ſentence, 

DOMINUS, in the feudal law, he who 
grants a part of his eſtate in fee to ano» 
ther. 

DONATION, an a& whereby a per- 
ſon transfers to another the property or 
uſe of ſomerhing, as a free gift. In order 
to be valid, it ſuppoſes a capacity both in 
the donor and donee; and requires conſe nt, 
acceptance, and delivery. Civilians diſ- 
tinguith donation into pure and conditions 
al. Donatio pura is when one gives 4 
thing with an intention that it become 
immediately the property of the donee, 
never to revert to the donor; and this 
from no other motive than his geberofity, 

onatio conditionalis is when one gives a 
thing with an intention that it become the 
property of the donee, upon performing 
ſome condition ſtipulated. | 

DONATIVE, a gratuity, or preſent, 
made to any perſon, g 

DOOR, in architecture, an aperture in 
a wall to give entrance and exit into and 
out of a building, or apartment. 

DORADO, in ichthyology. See Cuara- 
capema. 

* DORCHESTER, the county town 
of Dorſerthire, is a large corporation» 
town, governed 'by a mayor, a recorders 
| G tod 
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to bailiffs, fix aldermen, and fix capital 
burgeſſes. It has a market on Saturdays, 
and ſends two members to parliament. It 
has three handſome ftreets, and as many 
pariſh-churches, with a free-(chool, and 
ſeveral alms-houſes. The ftreets are neat- 
ly paved, and the buildings regular, fince 
. dreadful fire, which almoſt conſumed 
the whole town, in 1613. The aſſizes and 

uarter · ſeſſions for the county are kept here. 

t is pleaſantly ſeated on the river Froom, 
an a riſing ground, in the midſt of plea- 
fant fields and ſpacious downs. It ſends 
large quantities of beer to London, which 
is greatly eſteemed. The fairs are on Fe- 
broary 12, for cattle of all ſorts and ſheep, 
Trinity Monday, and July 5, for ditto and 
lambs, and Auguſt 5, for ditto, wool, and 
leather. It is fifty-rwo miles eaſt-by- 
ſouth of Excter, and one hundred. and 
twenty-four weſt-by-ſouth of London, 
Long. 2. 35. W. Lat. 51. to. N. 

| DOREE, or JOHN DOREE, a fiſh, 
called by authors faber. See Faber, 

DORIC, any thing belonging to the 
Dorians, an ancient people of Greece, in- 
habiting near Mount Parnaſſus, 

DORIC ORDER, in architecture, the 
ſecond of the five orders, being that be- 
tween the Tuſcan and Tonic. 

The Doric, as it is the firſt, and moſt 
ancient of the orders of architecture, ſo it 
15, the moſt natural and beſt proportioned, 
and that which gave the firſt idea or noti- 
on of_regular- building. It was indeed 
more ſimple at its firſt inveation, than it 
is at preſent ; and when they came in af-, 
ter - times to adorn and enrich it more, the. 

pellation of Doric was reſtrained to this 
xicher manner, and then they called the 
primitive ſimple manner by the new name 

Tuſcan, ay | 
The characters of the Doric order, as 
they are now managed, are, the height of 
Its column, which is eight diameters ; the 
frieze, which is adorned with triglyphs, 
drops, and metopes ; its capital, which 
is without volutes, and its admitting of 
Cymariums, 

The Doric is uſed by the moderns, on | 
account of its ſolidity, in large, firong 
buildings, as in the gates of cities and ci- 
tadels, the outlides ef churches, and other 
maſly works, in which delicacy of orna- 
ments would not be ſuitable, Vignola ad- 
joſts the proportion of this order as fol- 
lows : he divides the whole height with- 
Put the pedeſtal into twenty parts, or mo- 

ules, one of which he allows to the baſe ; 
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| capital; and four to the entahlatute : the 
ſeveral parts and members max be ſeen 
under their teſpective articles, 

Corniche, Baſe, Frieze, &c. | 
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DORIC DIALECT, in grammar, one 
of the five dialects which were principally 
in uſe among the Greeks. g 

DORIC MODE, in muſic, the firſt of 
the authentic modes of the ancients. It 
| begins D, Ia ſol, re. Plato admires the 

muſic of the Poric mode, and judges it 
proper to preſerye good manners, as being 
maſculine ; and on this account allows it in 
his commonwealth. „ Tithe 

DORMANT, in heraldry, is uſed fot 
the poſture of a lion, or any other beaft 
lying along in a fleeping attitude, with the 
head on the fore paws ; by which it is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the couchant, where 
though the beaſt be lying, yet he holds up 
| his head. : 
 DORMITORY, a gallery in convents os 
religious houſes, divided into cells, in which 
the religious ſleep,  '. -- 
 DORONICUM, leopard's bane, in bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, the root of which 
is ſaid to he an alexipharmic. 1 

DORSAL, - an appellation given to 
whatever. belongs to the back. See 
Dorſum. 1 F , 
. DORSAL MUSCLES, the muſcles of 
the back and loins. 

DORSIFEROUS PLANTS, fach as 
are of the capillary kind, without ſtalks, 
and which bear their ſeeds on the backſide 
of their leaves, | 

. DORSUM BACK, in anatomy, com- 
prehends all the poſterior — ol the trunk 
of the body, from the neck to the buttocks. 
The back is furniſhed with feveral muſ- 
| cles, which are common to it with the 
loins, as the longiſi mus dorfi, the ſacrolum- 
baris, and ſemiſpinoſus; theſe art called 


| extenſors. Set Extenſor. 


| To the back likewiſe belong the inter- 
| tranſverſales lamborum, the quadratus lum 
borum, aud the pſoas. Its bones are the ſpina 
dork, ribs, and os ſacrum. Sec Spine, Rib, Ge. 
DOSE, in medicine and pharmacy, the 
quantity of a medicine given at ont time, 
or the proportion which the ſeveral ingre- 
dients of a compound medicine bear to 
each other. . ' 5 3 
DOSSIL, in ſurgery, lint made into 
a cylindric' form, vſcd in drefling a diſor- 
dered part. They are ſometimes ſecured 
by a thread, tied round their middle. 
DOTTEREL, the Evgliſh name of a 
bird called by authors morinellus. Sce 


ſourteen to the thaft, or ſuſt; one to the | 


Morinelſus 
— pob- 
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pougLE CAST, in huſbandry, aterm 
uſed by the farmers for that method of 
ſowing that does not diſpenſe the neceſſary 
quantity of ſeed for a piece of land at one 
bout, but requires going over many places 
twice. . 

DOUBLE FICHY, or FICHE, in he- 
raldry, the denomination of à croſs, when 
the extremity has two points, in contradiſ- 
tinction to 5 
ſharpened away to one point. 

DOUBLE VESSEL, in chemiſtry, is 
when the neck of one boſt-head or mattraſs 
is well lated into the neck of another, in 
order to refine and exalt ſpirits as high as 
can be. It is ſometimes called a pelican, 
alſo a diota. 

DOUBLET, among lapidaries, a coun 
terfeit ſtone compoſed of two pieces of 
chryſtal, and ſometimes glaſs, faſtened to- 
gether with proper colours between them, 
ſo as to appear the ſame to the eve, as if 
the whole ſabſtance of the cryſtal had been 
tinged with thoſe colours. The impracti- 
cability of imparting tinges to the body of 
eryſtals, while in their proper and natural 
ſtate, and the ſoftneſs of glaſs, which ren- 
ders ornaments made of it groit!y iuſertor 
in wear to crvſtal, gave inducements to 
the iutrolluction of colouring the ſurface 
of cryſtal, wrought into a proper form, in 
ſuch manner,thqr the ſurfaces of two pieces 
ſo coloured being laid together, the effect 
might appear the ſame, as if the whole ſub- 
france of the cryſtal had heen tinged; The 
manner of making doublets is as follows: 
Let the cryſtal or glaſs be firſt cut by rhe 
lapidaries in the manner of a brilliant, ex- 
eept'that in this eaſe, the figure muſt be 
compoſed from two ſeparate ſtones, or part 
of ſtones, formed in the manner of the up- 
per and under parts ot à brilliant, if it was 
divided in an horizontal direction, a little 
lower than the middle. After the two 
plates of the intended ſtone are thus cut, 
and fitted fo exactly, that no divition can 
appear when they are laid together, the up- 
per part muſt be poliſhed ready for ſetting ; 
aud then the colour mutt be put betwixt 
the two plates by this method. © Take of 
Venice or Cyprus turpentine two ſeruples; 
and add to it one feruple of the grains of 
maſtich, choſen perfectly pure, free from 
foulneſs, and previouſly powdered, Melt 
them together in a ſmall filver or braſs 
ſpoon, ladle, or other veſſel, and put to them 
gradually any of the coloured ſubſtances 
below mentioned being firſt well powdered ; 
ſtirring them together as the coloor is put 
in, that they may be thoroughly com | 


ch'e, where the extremity 1s | 
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mixed. Warm then the doublers to the 
ſame degree of heat, as the melted mixture; 
and paint the upper ſarface of the lower 
part, aud put the oper one inſtantly upon 
it; preſſing them to each other; but rak- 
ing care, that they may be conjoined in the 
moſt perfectly even manner, When the 
cement or paint is quite cold, and fer, the 
redundant part of which has been prefſed 
out'of the joint of the two pieces, ſl.ould be 
gently ſcraped off the ſide, till there be tb 
appearance or any colour on the outfide of 
the doublets; and they ſhould then bg 
ſkilfully fet; obſerving to carry the mount- 
ing over the joint, that the upper piece may 
be well ſecured from ſeparating from the 
un der one.“ 

The colour of the ruby may be deft imi- 
tated, by mixing a fourth part of carmine 
with fome of the fineſt crimſon lake that 
can he procured, 5 

The ſapphire may be connterfeited by 
very bright Pruſſian blue, mixed with a lit» 
tle of the above-mentioned crimfon lake 
to give it a caſt of the phrp!le, The Prufitan 
btve ſhould not be very deep-coloured, of 
but little of it ſhould be uſed ; fur other- 
wiſe, it will give a black ſhade that will be 
injurious to the luſtre of the doublets. | 

The emerald may be well counterfeited 
by diftiBed verdegriſe, with a little pow- 
dered aloes. But the mixture ſhould not be 
ſtrongly heated, nor kept long over the 
fire after the verdigrife is added: for the 
colour is to be ſoon impaired by it. 

The refemblance of the garnet may be 
made by dragon's blood; which, if it can- 
not be procured of ſufficient brightneſs, may 
be helped by a very ſmall quantity of cax- 
mine. 

The amethyſt may be imitated by the 
mixture of ſome Pruſſian blue with the 
crimfon lake ; but rhe proportions can only 
be regulated by direction; as different 
parcels of the lake and Pruſſian blue vary 
extremely in the degree of ſtrength of the 
colour. 

The yellow topazes may be counter- 
feited by mixing the powdered aloes with 
a little dragon's blood, or by good Spanith 
anatto: but the colour muſt be very ſpar- 
ingly uſed, or the tinge will be too ſtrong 
for the appearance of that ſtone. 

The chryfolite, hyacinth, vinegar gar- 
net, eagle marine, and other ſuch weaker 
or more diluted colours, may be formed in 
the ſame manner, by leſſening the propor- 
tions of the colours, or by compounding 


them together correfpondently to the hue 


of the ſtone to be imitated; to which end 
G 2 5 
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it is proper to have an original ſtone, or an 
exact imitation of one at hand, when the 
mixture is made, in order to the more cer- 
tain adapting the colours to the deſired ef- 
fect : and when theſe precaution3are taken, 
and the operation well conducted, it 1s 
prafticable to bring the doublets to ſo near 
a reſemblance of the true ſtones, that even 
the beſt judges cannot diſtinguiſh them, 
when well ſet, without a peculiar manner 
of inſpection. 

There is, however, an eaſy method of 
diftinguiſhing doublets, which is only to 
behold them betwixt the eye and light, in 
ſuch poſition, that the light may pals thro” 
the upper part and corners of the ſtone, 
and that there is no colour in the body of 
the None. 

DOUBLING, among hunters, who ſay 
that a hare doubles, when ſhe keeps in 
plain fields, and winds aboyt to deceive 
the hounds. - 

DOUBLING, in navigation, the a& of 
ſailing round a cape, point of land, &c. fo 
as that the cape or point of land becomes 
between the ſhip and her former ſituation. 

DOUBLINGS, in heraldry, the linings | 
of robes and mantlings in atchievements. 

DOUBTING, Dubitaio, the act of with- 
holding our afſeat from any propoſition, 
from not being able peremptorily to decide 
between the reaſons for and againſt it. 

DOUBTING, in rhetoric, ſignifies the 
debate of the mind with itſelf, upon a preſ- 
fing difficulty. It is for the molt part ex- 
preſſed by interrogation, though that is not 
neceſſary. 


DOVE, Colamba, in ornithology. See 


Pigeon. 

DOVER, by the Romans called Portus 
Dubris, a town of Kent, and one of the 
cinque ports, enjoying great privileges. Its 
ſitu ation is very romantic, it lying in a 
great valley, and the only one on this coaſt 
where the water is admitted within the 
clitf, which is here very high; and at this 
place a running brook diſcharges itſelf into 
the ſea, The piers that form thehaven, or 
large baſon, are coſtly great works. Above 
it 15 a fort, with four baſtions, of modern 
date; and the broad beach, which lies at 
the mouth of this great valley, is very de- 
lightful. The caſtle is the ſtrongeſt place 
in the world of an old fortification, for it 
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| 
floors, inſomueh that it is not now fit for 


that uſe. The braſs gun called queen Eliza» 
beth's pocket-piſtol, is a great curiohty it 
being twenty-two: feet in length; it re- 
quires fifteen pounds of powder, and car- 
ries a ball ſeven miles; it is alſo excel- 
lently wrought. Dover had formerly ſeven 
churches, which are now reduced io two. 
It is governed by a mayor, twelve jurats, and 
thirty-ſeven common-council-men, and 
has two markets weekly, on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays. It ſends two members to 
parliament, and who have the title of ba» 
rons of the cinque ports. The channel 
between France and England 1s here not 


ſon, there 15, in time of peace, a packet» 
boat ſtationed, which goes between Dover 
and Calais, and is a ſafe and eaſy paſſage. 
It has only one fair, on November 22, 
for wearing apparel and haberdathery 
ware. It is fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Canterbury, and ſeventy-two eaſt · by · ſouth 
of London. Long. 1. 24. E. 15. 
8. N. 

DOVE-TAILING, in carpentry, is the 
manner of faſtening boards together, by 


the tail of a dove. 

DOWAGER, Dotifſa, a widow en- 
dowed, is a title applicd to the widows of 
princes, dukes, earls, and perſons ol high 
rank only. 

DOWER, that portion which the law 
allows a widow out of the lands of her 
huſband, after his deceaſe. 

DOWLE-STONES, in our old writers 
the ſame with land- mark. 

DOWRY, Dos, the money or fortu ne 
which the wife brings her huſband in mar- 
riage: it is otherwiſe called maritagium, 
marriage goods, and differs from dower. 
See Dower. 

DOWRY, in a monaſtic ſenſe, a ſum 
of money given with a maid, upon enter- 
ing her in-ſome religious order. 

DOXOLOGY, an hymn in praiſe of 
the Almighty, diſtinguithed by the title 
of greater and leſſer. The leſſer doxology 
was anciently only a fingle ſentence, with- 
out reſponſe, running in theſe words, 
« Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
« and to the Holy Ghoſt, world without 
« end, Amen.” Part of the latter clauſe, 


takes vp thirty acres of ground. It is an 
amazing maſs of walls, ditches, arches, 
embattlements, mounts, and other contri- 
vances to render it impregnable. In 
queen Anne's wars, they kept fifteen hun- 
dred priſoners in this caſtle; but they 
have ſince cafried away the timbers and 


« As it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever ſhall be,” was inferted ſometime af- 
ter the firſt compoſition. Some read this 
ancient hymn, © Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, with the Holy Ghoſt.” 
Others, © Glory be to the Father, in or 
by the Son, and by the Holy Ghoſt.” This 

difference 


above twety-· one miles over, for which rea- 


letting one piece into another, in form of 


„ 
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difference of expreſſion occaſioned no diſ- 
potes in the church, till the riſe of the 
Arian hereſy ; but when the followers of 
Arius began to make uſe of the latter, as 
2 diſtingujthing character of their party, 
it was entirely laid aſide by the Catholics, 
and the uſe of it was enough to bring any 
one under ſuſpicion of heterodoxy. The 
doxology was uſed at the cleſe of every 
ſolemn office, The Weſtern church re- 
ated it at the end of every pſalm ; and the 
tern Church at the end of the laſt pſalm. 
Many of their prayers were allo concluded 
with it, particularly the folema thankfſ- 
giving, or conſecration — — at the eu- 
chariſt. It was alſo the ordinary conclu- 
ſion of their ſermons. The greater dox- 
ology, or angelical hymn, was likewiſe 
of great note in the ancient church. It 
began with theſe words, which the-angels 
ſung at our Saviour's birth, “ Glory be 
„ to God on high, &c.“ It was chiefly 
uſed in the communion ſervice, and in 
mens private deyotions. Both the doxolo- 
gies have a place in the church of Eng- 
land, the former being repeated after every 
palm, and the latter uſed in the commu» 
nion ſervice, 

DRACO VOLANS, in meteorology, 
a fiery exhalation frequent in marſhy and 
cold countries. 

DRACO, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation 
of the northern hemiſphere, ſaid to con- 
tain 'from 31 to 49 ſtars, 

DRACUNCULI, in medicine, ſmall 
long worms, which breed in the muſcular 
parts of the arms and legs, called Guinea- 
worms, This diſtemper is very common 
in Guinea, and principally among the na- 
tives; Kempſer found it fo alſo at Ormuz, 
upon the Perfian gulph, and likewiſe in 
Tartary. Dr. Tawne, in his Treatiſe of 


the Diſeaſes of the Weſt-Indies, informs 


us, that this diſtemper is not ſo frequent 

any where as on the Gold Coaſt, at Ana- 

maboe, and Cormantyn. 
DRACUNCULI, a diſeaſe in children, 


ariſing from little worms called by that 


name. See Worm. 

DRACUNCULUS, dragons, in bota- 
ny, a genus of perenneal plants, being a 
native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
and cultivated in our gardens. The dra- 
cunculus appears to be fimilar in medicinal 
virtues, as in botanic characters, to arum ; 
the roots and leaves being, like thoſe of 
that plant, extremely acrimonious. It 
might therefore be uſed in the ſame caſes 
as arum, but general practice employs only 
the latter. So far as can be judged be- 


tween ſubſtances of ſuch vehement pun- 
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| geney, the dracunculus is rather tho 


ſtrongeſt of the two. See Kum. 

DRAGON, Draco, in zoology, an 
animal called alſo the flying lizard, be- 
ing furniſhed with two lateral, membra- 
naceous, and radiated wings: it is a true 


lizard, with a naked and four-legged body, 


and a long tail: though there are not 
wanting ſome who deny the exiſtence of | 
any ſuch animal. 
DRAGON's BLOOD, Sarguis Draco- 
nis, in natural hiſtory, a moderately heavy 
refin, of a red colour, brought from the 
Eaſt Indies. There are two ſorts of iv; 
one in ſmall oval drops, of a fine deep 
red, which is heightened into a crimſon o 
grinding them into powder ; the other 18 
in larger maſſes, apparently compoſed of 


tears: of theſe, ſome are of a pale dull red, 


others of a deep one, not at all inferior 9 
the drop ſort. The drops and the lumps | 
are ſuppoſed to be the produce of two dif- 

ferent trees. The lump fort is faid to 

exude from the trunks of certain palms . 
growing in the Madeira and Canary 

iſlands ; the drops to be artificially ex- 

trated from the fruit of a tree. This drug 

has been ſometimes counterfeited with ar- 

tificial compoſitions, coloured with the 

true dragon's blood or Brazil wood : theſe 

are diſtinguiſhed by their either diffolving 

in water like gums, or crackling, and not 
burning in the fire. The ſpirituus tincture 
ſtains cold marble of a bright fleſh colour 
to warm marble. it gives a deeper red, in 
proportion to the degree of heat. Mr. du 
Fay obſerves, that by this one ingredient, 
with the addition of a little pitch for the 
darker colours, all the various ſhades of + 
red may be obtained, from the lighteſt to 
the deepeſt; that it does not fink near ſa 
far into cold as into hot marble ; and that 
the not ſin king is rather an advantage than 
an imperfection, as the colours which 
fink muſt alſo ſpread, fo as to render the 
drawing of fine defigns impracticable : 
that the beſt way of obtaining beautiful 
reds from dragon's blood 15, to put the 
powdered refin into ſpirit of wine over the 
fire, and apply on the marble with a pen» 
cil, the finer part of the ſolution which 
riſes up about the fides of the veſſel, ad- 
ding freſh ſpirit in proportion to the eva- 
poration, till the dragon's blood yields no 
more tincture. This refin, is uſually looked 
upon as a gentle incraſſant, deficcative, 
and reftringeat ; and ſometimes preſcribed 
in theſe intentions againſt alvine and ute- 


rine fluxes, and ulcerations both internal . 
DRAGON. 


and exteraal, 


. 
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DRAGON FLY, the libella, See Li- 


la. 

DRAGON SHELL, the Engliſh name 
of a ſpecics of concamerated patella, with 
- ts-xoftram very much bent. Sce Patella. 
DRAGONNEE, in heraldry, a lion 
.dragonnc'e is where the upper half reſem- 

bles a lion, the other half going off like 
-the hinder part of a dragon. The ſame 
may be ſaid of any other beaſt. 

DR AGOON; in the military affairs, 
a muſquetcer, mounted on horſeback, who 


-ſornetimes fights or marches on foot, as 


occaſion requires. 

DRAGOON, in ornithology, the name 
of a ſmall kind of carrier-p1geon, called 
.columba tabellaria mirima, by Moore. 

DRAINING ef Lands. See Fen. 


 . DRAINS, id the fen-countries, cer- | 


tain large cuts or ditches, of twenty, 
thirty, nay ſometimes forty feet wide, 


carried through the marſhy ground, to 


- forme river, or other place, capable of diſ- 
charging the water they carry out of the 
ſen-lahds. See Fen. 

. DRAKE, in ornithology, the male of 
the duck-kind. 

* DRAKE (fir FRANCIS), a diſtin- 
guithed naval bero, in the glorious reign 
-of Q. Elizabeth, was born near Taviſtock, 
in. Devonſhire, in the year 1545. He 
rendered his name immortal, and increaſ- 
ed the reputation of England at ſea, by 
the moſt glorious ſuccrſs in ſeveral expe» 
ditions againſt the Spaniards, taking rich 
ſhips, plundering and burning Spaniſh 
owns in America; and by being the firft 
commander in chief, and the firſt Englith- 

man who failed round the world: for which 

he was knighted at Deptford by queen Eli. 

zabeth, on board his own ſhip, April 4, 

#581, which was preferved as a monu- 

ment of his glory, and, upon its decay, 

s chair was made of its planks, and pre- 

ſented to the univerſity of Oxford, where 

it is ſti!] preſerved. After receiving the 
above honour, fr Francis in 1585, failed 
again to the Weſt Indies, and tnok the 
cities of St. lago, St. Domingo, Cartha- 
gena, and St. Auguſtin, In 1537 he 
proceeded to Liſbon, with a fleet of thirty 
ſail, and having received intelligence of 

a large: fleet aſſembled in the bay of Cadiz, 

which was to have made a part of the 

Spaniſh armada, he entered that port; 

burnt there upwards. of ten thouſand ton 

ef ſhipping; and then having intelligence 
of a large rarrack expected at Tercera 
from the Eaſt Indies, he failed thither, 
and though his men were in great want 


off proviſions, by fair words, and large 
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| promiſes, he prevailed on them ts endure 
theſe hardſhips for a few days; within this 
ſpace the Eaſt India fhip arrived, which 
he rook and carried home in triumph. In 
1588, fir Francis Drake was appointed 


yice-admiral, under the ford Howard, 
high admiral, when he made prize of a 
large galleon, and had a great ſhare in 
deſtroying the Spatviſli armads. In ſhort, 
he was at length joined in commiſſion with 
fir John Hawkins, and ſent again to dif- 
treis the Spaniards in the Weſt Indies; 
but this expedition” proved unfortunate, 
and this worthy and brave admiral died, 
on the 28th of January, 1595-6, befote 
his return. 

DRAM, or DRACHM, in commerce, 
a ſmall weight. See Weight, 

DRAMA, a poem reprefenting a true 
picture of human life. The principal ſpe- 


_cies of the drama art two, namely come- 


dy and tragedy. Some others there ate 6f 
leſs note, as paitoral, ſatire, tragi- comedy, 
opera. &c, See Tragedy, Comedy, Sc. 

The primary part of the drama, as di- 
vided by the ancients, are the protaſis, 
epitaſis, cataſtaſis, and eataf.rophe. The 
ſecondary parts are the acts aud ſcenes. 
The acceſſary parts are the prologue, cho- 
rus, mimus, and epilogue, which pointed 
out the uſe of the piece, or conveyed forme 
other notice to the audience in the poct's 
name. See Protafis, Prologue, Cheras, Fe. 

The drama, fays Voſſius, owes its riſe 
to the days of feſtivity ; for in ancient 
times, it was uſual for men, when they 
gathered in the fruits of the earth, to 
meet together, that they might ſacrifice to 
the Deity, and unbend their minds froth 
the fatigues of the harveſt, Hence aroſe 
two ſorts of poetry, the one grave, in 
praiſe of the gods, the other jocoſe and 
full of lampoon, agninſt one anorher. 
Thus, from the former aroſe tragedy, and 
from the latter, ſatire, comedy, and mi- 
mickry, 

The drama, in ſome cirenmſtances, is 
ſuperior to epic poetry, particularly in 
action ; for in the drama, the perſons 
themſelves are introduced, every thing is 
tranfacted in our fight, and our eyes and 
ear3 at once are pratified. Befides, the 
action in the drama is much more com- 
pendiovs. than the epic : it takes vp lefs 
time, and therefore requires more art to 
conduct it. It excites in the mind more 
rapid commotions, and conſequently makes 
the pleaſure arid admiration more intenſe. 

The dramatic poetry of the Romans 
was at firſt divided into three ſorts, trage- 
dy, ſatire, and comedy; which were ofter- 

wards 


2 
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wards ſubdivided into ſeveral ſpecies. 
They had two, ſpecies of tragedies, viz- 
ke tragedis palliate, in which the per- 
— and manners, and dieſs, were 
entirely Greek; and the tragediz præ- 
textatz, or prætextæ, wherein the per- 
ſonages and manners were Roman, The 
ſatire was a kind of paſtoral poetry, which 
ſome authors aſſert to have held a kind of 
middle rank between tragedy and comedy; 
which is almoſt all we know of it. Co- 
medy, was divided firſt into two ſpecies, 
viz. the Greek, or paliata ; and the Ro- 
man, or togata, by. reaſon of the intro» 
dycing plain citizens into the latter, 
whole dreſs was called toga. The Roman 
comedy was again ſubdivided into four 
ſpecies ; the togata, properly ſo called, 
the tabernalia, the attellana, and the mi- 
mus. Pieces of the firſt ſort were very 
ſerious, and admitted even of. perſons of 
diſtinction, for which reaſon they were 
ſometimes called prztextat. The ſecond 
were comedies of a leſs ſerious nature, and 
took their name from taberna; which 
frietly Gignified a place of rendezvous, 
proper for aſſembling perſons of different 
conditions, whoſe characters were played 
off in thoſe pieces. The attellana was a 
kind of piece very-like the Italian come- 
dies; that is, thoſe whoſe dialogues are not 
written. The actor, therefore, of the 
attellanz -performed his part juſt as he 
pleaſed. Ihe mimus reſembled our farces, 
and the actors thereof performed always 
bare-footed ; whereas, in tragedy, they 
wore a ſort of ſhoe, or boot, called cothur- 
nus; and, in the other ſpecies of comedy, 
another kind called fuccus, See the arti- 
cles Unity, Actian, ¶ haracter, Fable, (Fc. 

DRAMATIC, an epithet given to 
pieces written for the ſtage. 

DRAPERY, in-ſculpture and painting, 
the repreſentation of the choathing of hu- 
man figures, and alſo hangings, tapeſtry, 
curtains, and moſt other things that are 
not carnations or landſcapes. The art of 
drapery confifts, 1. In the order of the 
folds or plaits, which ought to be ſo ma- 
naged, that you may eaſily perceive what 
it is they. cover, anddiſtinguith it from any 
thing elſe. Again, the folds ought to be 
large, as breaking and dividing the fight 
the leſs ; and there ſhould be a contraft 
between them, otherwiſe the drapery will 
be Riff, 2. In the quality of the ſtuffs ; 
for ſome make their folds abrupt and 
harſh, others more ſoft and eaſy : the 
forface of ſome have a luttre, others are 
flat aud dead; ſome are fine and tranſpa- 
rent, others firm and ſoud. 3. In the 
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variety of colours, which when well mas 
naged, makes the greateſt beauty of paint- 
ing ; all not being equally acts and 
friendly with reſpect to each other, and 
ſome never to be placed near certain 
others. M. De Piles obſerves, that dra 
pery muſt never be made to adhere to the 
parts of the body; that a great motion 
and lightneſs of the drapery are only 
* in figures in great agitation, or ex- 
poſed to the wind; and that the nudities 
of the figures thould always be defigned 
before the painter proceeds to the draperies. 
DRASTIC, in phyfic, an epither be- 
ſtowed on ſuch medicines as ate of pteſent 
efficacy, and potent in operation ; ufoatly 
applied to emetics and cathartics, 
DRAUGHT, or DRAFT, in archi- 


| tecture, the figure of an intended buitdin 


deſcribed on paper, in which is laid down, 
by ſcale, the ſeveral divifionas and partixi- 
ons of the apartments, rooms, 
paſlages, &c, in their due proportion to 
the whole building. It is cuſtomary, and 
convenient, for any perſon, before he be- 
gins to ere a building, to have drſigus 
or draughts drawn upon paper or vellum, 
wherein the ichnography or ground-plot 
of every floor or flory is delincated; as 
alſo the form or faſhion of each front, 
with the windows, doors, ornaments, in 
an orthography, or upright. Sometimes 
the ſeveral fronts, &c. are taken and re- 
preſented in the fame draught, to bew 
the effect of the whole building, which 
is called ſcenography, vr perſpective. Ste 
Scenography, 


DRAUGHT-COMPASSES, ſuch as 


have moveable points to draw fine draughts ' 


in architecture, | 
DRAUGHT, in trade, a ſmall allow- 
ance on weighable goods made by the - 


king to the 1mporter, or by the ſelter to 
; the buyer, that the weight may hold ot 


when goods are weighed again. 
DRAUGHT-HORSE, in farming, a 
ſort of coarſe-made horſe, deſtined for 
the ſervice of the cart or plough. The 
draught-borfe ſhould be large · bodied, and 
ſtrong loined, and of ſuch a diſgoſition as 
rather to be dull than too briſk ; and ra- 
ther to crave the whip than to draw mort 
than is needful. Mares are the fitteſt far 
this uſe for the farmer, as they will be 
kept cheap, and not only do the work, 
but be kept breeding, and give yearly ig- 
creaſe*of a foal of the ſame kind, and ft 


to be bred to the ſame purpofes. They 
ſhould have a good head, neck, breath, 


aud ſhoulder : for the reft of the ſhape, | 


it is not of much conſequence, See Fol. 


DRAW .- 
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DRAW. BAck, in commerce, certain | with all its lineaments, as head, noſe; 


duties of the coſtoms or exciſe, allowed 
upon the exportation of ſome of our own 
manufactures ; or upon certain foreign 
merchandize, that have paid duty on im- 

ation, 

DRAW-BRIDGE, a bridge made af- 
ter the manner of a floor, to draw up, 
or let down, as occafion ſerves, before the 
gate of a town or caſtle. See Bridge. 

In navigable rivers it is ſometimes ne- 
ecflary to make the middle arch of bridges 
with two moveable platforms, to be raiſed 
Sccaſionally, in order to let the maſts and 
rigging of veſſels paſs through. 

. DRAWER of @ bill of Exchange, one 
_ Who draws the bill upon his correſpondent. 
- DRAWING, in general, the action 
of pulling out, or haling along : thus 
we read of tooth-drawing, wire-drawing, 
&c. See Tooth and Wire. 

DRAWING, the art of repreſenting 
the appearances of objects by imitation, 
or copying. 

_ The general precepts for drawing, are 
as follow: 1. Begin with plain geome- 
trical figures, as lines, angles, triangles, 
polygons, arches, circles, ovals, cones, 
1 and the like, being the foun- 

tion of all other proportions. The 
circle is of uſe in the ſeveral orbicular 
forms, as the ſun, moon, globes, &c. the 
oval in giving a juſt proportion to the 
Face and mouth ; and the ſquare confines 
a picture you are to copy, &c. the tri- 
angle is of uſe in drawing a fide or half 
face; angles and arches in perſpective, 
and the polygon in ground-plots, fortifi- 
cations, &c. the cone in ſpires, ſteeples, 
tops of towers, &c. the cylinder in co 
Jumns, pillars, pilaſtecs, &c. See Per- 
ſpeftive. 

2. Having brought your hand to be fit 
and ready in general proportions, accuſtom 
yourſelf to give every object its due ſhade, 
according to its concavity or convexity, 
and to elevate or depreſs the ſame, as the 
objeR appears either nearer or farther off 
2 See Proportion, Defign, and 


3. The ſecond practice of drawing con- 
fiſts of forming fruits, as apples, pears, 
cherries, &c. with their leaves; the im- 
atation of flowers, as roſes, tulips, car- 
nations, &c. herbs, trees, &c. of differ- 
ent kinds. 

4. The third in the imitation of beaſt, 
fowls, - filbes, &c. | 

5. The fourth practice of drawin 
fits in the imitation of the body of 


con- 


* 


- 


| 


eyes, cars, Cheeks, arms, and ſhadows, 
all exactly proportioned, both to the whole, 
and to one another, 

6. The fifth is in the drapery, in the imĩ · 
tation of cloathing, and artificially ſet- 
ting off the outward coverings, habit, or 
ornaments of the body, either of cloth, 
fiuff, filk, or linen, in their natural and 

r folds. See Drapery. 
"2 In drawing of * forms before 
mentioned, it is requiſite to be firſt per- 
fect in the laying down the exact pro- 
portion ; ſecondly, in the general or out- 


ward lines, before you proceed to ſha» 


dowing, or trimming the work within. 

8. In mixed and uncertain forms, where 
the circle, ſquare, &c. will be of no uſe, 
but only in the idea thereof in your own 
fancy, as horſes, oxen, and the like, you 
muſt do it by judgment, and ſo gain the 
true proportions by aſſiduous practice: 
thus, having the ſhape of the thing in 
your mind, fiiſt draw it rudely with a 
coal; then with more exactneſs, with a 
lead or pencel ; then peruſe ir well, and 
mend it in thoſe parts you have erred in, 
according to the idea you carry in your 
mind. When it is mended by your own 
judgment, compare it with ſome good pat- 
tern of the ſame kind, and amend it by 
that. | 

9. Having good copies to draw aſter, 
learn to reduce them to other proportions, 
either larger or ſmaller, and this by fre- 
quent practice, 

10. Let a perfection in drawing be at- 
tained by diligent exerciſe, and the in- 
ſtruction of a good maſter, before there 
be any attempts as to colouring and paint- 
ing ; tor the former being attained, the 
latter will be calily underſtood, and gain» 
ed by frequent practice. 

DRAWING - MEDICINES, thoſe 
more uſually called epiſpaſtics and ripeners. 

DRAWING, among ſportſmen, the 
beating the buſhes after a fox. 

Fine DRAWING, che art of ſewing 
up button- holes, rents in cloth, in ſo nice 
a manner that they cannot be diſcovered 
from the entire part of the cloth. 

DRAY, a kind of cart uſed by brewers 
for carrying barrels of beer, alſo a ſledge 
drawn without wheels. 

DREIN, in the military art, a trench 
made to draw the water out of a moat, 
which is afterwards filled with hurdles 
and carth, or with faſcines, or bundles of 
ruſhes and planks, to facilitate the paſſage 
over the mud. Sce Trench. 

DRENCH, 
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DREXCH, among fartiert, 2 phyſical 


tion for horles. | 

DRESSING. of Hemp and Flax. See 
Hemp and _ þ 

DRESSING of Orte, the preparing 
them, as they come rough from the 
mine, for the working by fire. 

DRESSING, in ſurgery, the treat- 
ment of a wound cr any difordered part, 
1 he apparatus of drelling conbils of dofals, 
tents, platters, compreſſes, bandages, bands, 
ligatures, and firings. 

DRIFT of the Foreft, an exact view and 
examination taken at certain times to 
know what beaſts are there; in order 
that none may come on the foreſt but 
ſuch as have right ; and that the foreſt 
be not overcharged with beaſts, * 

DRIFT, in mining; a paitage cut out 
under the earth, betwixt thatt and iaſt. 

DRIFT, in navigation, the line upon 
which a ſhip drives in a ſtorm with her 
ſide to the wind, when it blows ſo vio- 
lent as to prevent her from being able to 
carry any fail, or only enough to keep 
her ſufficiently inclined to one ſide, that 
me may not carry away her malt by vio- 
Jent rocking : or, drift is the angle which 
the line of her motion makes with the 
keel in ſuch a fituation when her prow 
Is in the middle between the points of the 
compaſs, to which the comes up and falls. 
See Trying. | 

DRILL, in mechanics, a ſmall inſtru- 
ment for making holes. Drills are of 
various fizes, and are chiefly uſed by 
miths and turners. 

DRILL, or DRILL-BOX, a name 
given to an inſtrument for towing land 
in the new method of horſe-hoeing 
huſbandry. It plants the corn in rows, 
makes the channels, ſows the feeds in 
them, and covers them with carth when 
ſown ; and all at the ſame time, and 
with great expedition. The principal 
parts are the ſeerd-box, the hopper, the 
plough and its harrow, of all which the 
ſced- box is the chief. It meaſures, or 
rather numbers, out the feed, which it 
receives from the hopper, and has for th's 
purpoſe an artificial hand; but it deli- 
vers out the ſeed much more equally than 
can be done by a natural hand. See 
Plough. 

DRINK, a part of our ordinary food 
in a liquid form, ſcrving to dilute. See 
Diet. | 

The drinks in diſſerent countries are 
different. The common drink in Eng- 
Jand is either water, malt quer, wine, 
or mixtures of theſe, 

Vor. IL 


| ia any part of the _ 
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The firſt drinks of, mankind were &rs 
tainly water and milk, but the love 
loxury and debauchery ſoon introduced” 
the art of preparing intoxicating and ine- 
briating drinks out of vegetables. l 
Of all Kinds, water is the leaſt flatu- 
lent, becauſe the unelaſtic air lodged in ity 
cannot be extricated by the heat of the 
body, ſo as to become elaſtic. 5 
DRIVER, in naval a fare, an oblong 
ſail hoilled occahonally to the mizen-peek 
when the wind 15 very fair. 
DRIVERS, among ſportſmen, a ma- 
chine tor &eriving pheatant-powes, con- 
liſting of good firong ozier-wands, ſuch 


as the baſket-makers uſe ; theſe are to be 


let in an handle, and twifled or bound 
with ſmall: oziers in two or three places. 
With this infiroment the ſportſaan drives 
whole eyes of young powts into his nets. 
DRIVING, among ſportſmen, a me- 
thod -of taking pheaſant powts- It is 
thus performed: the ſportſman finds out 
the haunts of theſe birds; and having 
fixed his nets there, he calls them to- 
gether by a pheaſant-call, imitatingthe 
voice of the dam: after this he makes a 
noiſe with his driver, which will make 
them run a little way forward in a clufter ; 
and this he is to repeat till he has made 
ſure of them, which an. expert ſportſman 
never fails to do, by driving them into 
his nets, 
DRIVING, in metallorgy, js ſaid of 
ſilver, when in the operation of refining, 
the lead being burnt away, the remain- 
ing copper riſes upon its ſurface in red 
hery bubbles. Sre Silver. . 
DROMEDARY, Dromedarius, a large 
animal of the camel-kind, with only one 
bunch on its back: it is taller thau the 
horſe, and has a m © longer and flep- 
derer neck, It is a native of Afia, and 
more uted for riding on, than for carry- 
ing heavy loads. 4 | 
DRONE, in the hiftory of inſects, a 
kind of male bee, larger than the com- 
mon working or honey bees . it is. fo 
called from its idleneſs, as never going 
abroad to collect either honey or wax. Sce 


ee. | ; 
DRONE-FLY, .a two winged inſet, 
I:ke the common drene bee. 1 
DROPS, in architecture, an ornament 
in the Doric . entablature, repreſenting 
drops, or little bells, immediately under 
the triglyphs. 
DROFSY, in medicine, a preterne- 
toral collection of extravaſated aqueny 
ſerum, which greatly dittends the veftels 


This 
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This diſeaſe may therefore happen in 
Whatever part of the veſſels deſtined for 
the conveyance of the ſerum are found ; 
that is, cither in the whole habit of bo- 
dy, or in any particular part thereof. 

- A dropſy may ariſe from a ſordid col- 
lection of water, either between the ex- 
ternal integuments of the head ; between 
theſe and the cranium ; between the cra- 
nium-and the membranes of the brain ; 
between theſe membranes and the dupli- 
catures ; between theſe duplicatures and 
the brain ; between the foldings of the 
brain ; and, laſtly, in its cavities, but 
yet without producing immediate death. 

This diſorder is eaſily known, but the 
laſt- mentioned ſpecies of it is incurable ; 
whereas the others are either to be-curcd 
by gentle cauterizing, tercbration, or punc- 
tare, prudently and cautiouſly practiſed; 
exhibiting) at the ſame time, hydragogues 
and corroboratives, internally ; or they 
are to be removed by the external ap- 
plication of diſcutients. 

All the diforders of this kind are pro- 
duced, firſt, by every cauſe which is ca- 
pable of fo confining the ſerum, that it 
cannot return into the veins, but ftag- 
nates in the diſtended veſſels ; or, ſecond- 
ly, by every cauſe which fo ruptures the 
veſſels, that the ſerum is diſcharged with- 
in the flender membranes ; 'or, thirdly, 
190 every cauſe which ſo obſtruct the veſ- 
els which convey the fluids from the 
cavities, or ſo little moves the humours 
contained in them, that they are neither 
axhaled nor re- abſorbed. 

The cauſes of this kind are principally 
obſerved to be an hereditary and natural 
diſpoſition ; the fudden drinking of too 
large quantities of cold liquors, which are 
neither diſcharged ®- vomit, tool, ſweat, 
nor urine, excited by heat or motion ; 
acute difeaſes; either accompanied with an 
inſatiable thirſt, or exceſſive drinking, or 
without theſe circumſtances ; a licente- 
ric dyſentery long ptotracted; quartan 
fevers ; licenterics ; diarrhœas; dyſente- 
ries of long ſtanding ; the cceliac paſſion ; 
empyemas z a ſpitting of blood; the gout; 
excelive evacuations of any kind, and 
eſpecially of the arttrial blood ; drinking 
of acrid and fermenting liquors ; viſcid 
aliments, and ſuch as are of difficult di- 
zeſtion ; a conſiderable number of large 
hydatides hanging pendutous in the ca- 
vity of the abdomen ; and many other di- 
ſorders of a ſimilar nature, ſuch as me- 
lancholy, the ſcurvy, and ſome others. 

The effects and progreſs of this diſeaſe 


are generally as follows; the feet become | B 


N 


; 
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tum id, eſpecially towards evening; and this 
tumour is gradually increaſed and augment» 
ed ; then a daily increafingtumour appears, 
in the abdomen. In a tympanites the 
diſtended abdomen ſounds when ftruck ; 
in an aſcites, when the water flows freel 
in the cavity of the abdomen, the noi 
ot flutuating water is heard upon mo- 
ving the body: but in that ſpecies of aſ- 
cites, where the waters are included in 
their proper veſicles, this ſymptom does 
not always happen, and conſequently is 
not to be depend ed on. Add to theſe a 
difficulty of breathing, thirſt, a ſenſation 
of weight, torpor, coftiveneſs ; a ſmall 
diſcharge of urine, a flow fever, no eva» 
cuation by ſweat, a degree of leanneſs and 
extenuation in the general habit, propor- 
tioned to the largeneſs of the rumour, in 
the particular part aſſected: then appears 
an anaſarca of the thighs, ferotum and 
abdominal kin ; hydatides ; an acrimony 
of the water, become ſtagnant and putre- 
hed, in conſequencaof the heat and cloſe- 
neſs of the part in which it is confined 3 
ulcers, gangrenes, hæmorrhages from the 
noſe, an exomphalus, a ſphacelus of the 
viſcera, and at laſt the death of the pa- 
tient. 

In the cure of the dropſy the following 
intentions are to be purſued. 

Firſt, to produce a due fluidity, and 
motion to the lymph, whether it is water 
or ſerum, of the bilious, ichorous, or 
bloody kind. 

Secondly, to evacuate the waters al- 
ready diſcharged. into the cavities of the 


Thirdly, to remove the weakneſs of the 
viſcera, whether this weaknets is the 
cauſe or the effect of the dropſy. 

The fluidity of the lymph 1s procured, 
7 removing thoſe cauſes which prevent 

uch a fluidity ; which are, firſt, the tos 
languid force of the vital powers ſubſer- 
vient to circulation; ſecondlv, the com- 


veſſels; and, thirdly, the exceſſiye or pre- 
ternatural viſcidity of the fluids. 

With reſpect to the too languid force of 
the vital powers ſubſervient to circulation, 
this is moſt cortimodiotifly removed by car- 
diacs, corroboratives, and medicines of 2 
ſtimulating quality, which, if the patient 
is not afflifted wirh a violent rhirft, are to 


' conſiſt of aromatic, ſaline, oleous, and 


hot ſubſtances ; which may be eafily pre- 
pared in the various forms of eltctuaries, 
mixtures, medicated wines, medicated 


ales, pills, decbetibns, ſyrups, or lozenges. 
cer baave. 
DROP - 


preſſion, rupture, or obſtruction of the 
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DROP-WORT, in botany, See Fili- 
pendula. : 
DROSERA, ſun dew, in botany, a ge- 


nus of plants, 

DROWNING, the a& of ſuffocating, 
or being ſuffocated, by water. 

DRUG, a term for goods of the drug- 
giſt and grocery kinds, eſpecially for thole 
uſed in medicine and dying. 

DRUGGET, in commerce, a fiuff 
ſometimes all wool, and ſometimes half 
wool and half thread ; ſometimes corded, 
but uſually plain. 


* DRUIDS, in antiquity, the prieſts | 


of the ancient Britons, who performed the 
public and private ſacrifices, were the ex- 
poſitors of what concerned religion ; and 
the arbiters of all differences, whether of 
a public or private nature; aud if. any 
private perſon, or even magiſtrate refuſed 
to abide by their decifion, he was looked 
upon as impious, and forbid to aſſiſt at the 
ſacrifices. Great numbers of youths put 
themſelves under their diſcipline ; theſe 
they taught in verſe, and made them get 
their poetical iuſtructions by heart. Their 
principal doctrines were the immortality 
and tranſmigration of fouls; the virtue 
and power of the gods ; the motion of the | 
ſtars ; the magnitude of the earth, andthe 
nature of things. They had a particular 
veneration for miſletoe, and the oak that 
produces it: had their ſacred groves of 


oak; and with great cruelty ſacrificed hu- 


man victims. The Druids had one who 
prefided over the reſt; and, when he 
died, one of their body was choſen his 
ſucceſlor. 

DRUM, Tympanum, a martial muſical 
inſtrument in form of a cylinder, hollow 
within, and covered at the two ends with 
vellum, 

Kettle DR.UMS, two forts of large ba- 
ſons of copper or braſs, rounded in the bot- 
tom, and covered with vellum or goat- 
ſkin, which is kept faſt by a circle of iron, 
and feveral holes faſtened to the body of 
the drum, and a like number of ſcrews to 


ſcrew up and down, They are much uſed 


among the horſe, as alſo in operas, orato- 
rios, concerts, &c. 

DRUM, or DRUMMER, he that 
beats the drum, of whom each company of 
foot has one, and ſometimes two, Every 
regiment has a drum- major, who com- 
mands the ather drums. 

DRUNKENNESS, Eöbrietat, a pre- 
ternatural compreſſion of the brain, and a 


the fumes ar ſpirituous parts af liquors, 


diſcompoſute of its fibres, occaſioned by | | 
| o Charles Il. andive fame year feli 
2 - 
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* DRYADES, in Pagan mythologyy, 
nymphs or goddeſſes of the ſecond rank; 
who inhabited the woods and foreſts, re- 
fiding in their particular trees, with which 
they were thought to be cocval. The oak 
was generally their choice, whence they 
received their name from an oak. 

* DUBLIN, a large city of Ireland, 
and the capital of the whole kingdom. Itg 
fituation is delightful and ſalubrious, hav- 
ing hills on the ſouth, plains on the weſt 
the Lifty, a navigable river running 
through it to Dublin-haven into the fea. A 
bar at the mouth of the Lifly renders its 
harbour very incommodious, ſo that ſhips 
of any burthen dare not venture in. In 
Dublin is a flouriſhing univerfity, with 
about 600 ſtudents ; and it is the fee of an 
archbiſhop, with a ftately cathedral, de- 
dicated to St. Patrick ; of which the famous 
Dr. Jonathan Swift was once dean; alſo a 
handſome palace called St. Sepulchre. Here 
are no leſs than 13 parochial churches ; 
but the lord lieutenant and lords juſtices 
go in ſtate to Chriſt's- church. This city 
being che ſeat of government, the lord 
licutenant (a kind of Viceroy ſent from 
England, and generally changed every 


three years) reſides in the caſtle while he 


ſtays in the kingdom. Here are alſo held 
courts of juſtice, and public offices; be- 
fides a guildhall, tolſel, and cuſtom - houſe. 
Dublin lies 64 miles weſt of Holyhead, in 
Wales, and 268 north-weſt of London. 
Lat. 55. deg. 12. min. N. Long 6. deg. 
55. min. W. | 
*DR YDEN (JOHN) one of the great - 

eſt Engliſh poets of the ſeventeenth cen» 
tury, was the fon of Eraſmus Dryden, 
third fon of fir Eraſmus Dryden, bart; 
He was born at Oldwincle, in Hunting- 
donthire, on the gth of Auguſt, 1631 
educated at Weſtminſter ſchool vnder Dr. 
Buſby; and was from thence, in 1650, 
elected a ſcholar of Trinity-college in 
Cambridge, During his ſtay at ſchool, he 
tranſlated the Third Satire of Perſius, for 
a Thurſday-night's exerciſe. In 1658, he 
publiſhed his Heroic Stanzas, on the late 
lord protector; and in 1660, a Poem on 
the Reftoration of king Charles II. The 
ſame ycar he publiſhed his Poem to the 
king, on his coronation. In 1662, he 
addrefſed a poem ta the lord chancellor 
Hyde; and the ſame year publiſhed a ſa- 
tire on the Dutch, His next piece was his 
Annis Mirabilis. In 1668, Mr. Dryden, 
upon the death of Sir William Davenant, 
was made poet laureat, and hiſtoriographer 
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his Effay on Dramatic Poeſy, His firſt 
play, cutitled The Wild Gallant, appeared 
in 1669, and was followed, in the ſpace 
of twenty-five years, by twenty-11x others, 
which have been fince publithed in hx vo- 
lumes, duodecimo. In 1679, wa; pub- 
liſhed an. Eiſay on Satire, written jointly 
by Mr, Dryden, and the earl of Mul- 
grave, This piece, which was firſt hand- 
ed about in manuſcript, contained rellec- 
tions on the ducheſs of Portſmouth, and 
the earl of Rochefler ; they, it is ſaid, ſui- 


petting Mr. Dryden to be the author, | 


hired three men, who took their apportu- 
nity to cudgel him in Will's cattee-haute, 
in Cavent-gardeu. Mr. Dryden next pub- 
liibed his Abſalom and Achnophel, his 
Medal, his Retzpio Laici, Hind and Pan- 
ther, Ode on St. Cecilia's day, &c. Soon 
afrer the acceſũon of king James II. he 
turned Roman catholic, which occationed 
his being ditmificad from the office of poet 
hanreat, at the Revolution. Mr. Dryden 
alto wrote a Tranſlation of Freſnoy's Art 
of Painting: a trauflarian of all Virgil, 
and '{cvcral uther original pieces and rrant- 
lations. - Mr. Dryden was remarkable tor 
his modeſty and his humane d ſhefition. 
Hi: poems are juſtly admired, and would 
have been fill more periedt, had he not 
been obliged to write for bread; ſome of 
cheſe, and particularly his Ode on St. Ce- 
calia's day, arc, perhaps, the mot perfect 
pieces iu any language. The late ſatiriſt, 
Charles Churchill, was a great admirer of 
the works of Dryden, and has frequently 
declared it as his opiniéen, that Pope was 


mitinitely inferior to him as a Poet. This 


great poct died on the the rt of May, 
1701, and was interred in Weſtminſter 
Abbey, where a monument has been fince 
exccted aver him by ſohn late duke of 
Buckingham. Mr. Dryden married the 
Jady Eliaabeth Howard, daughter of the 
eacl of Berkſhite, by whom' he had three 
ſons, Charles, John, and Henry. 

- DUCAL, ſomething belonging ta a 
duke, Sce Duxe. 

DUCAL CROWN] N, or +CORONET., 
Sea Crawn, , 1 22 

DUCAT, a coin current in Germany 
and other countries. Sce Exchange. 
DUCK, Anu, in oraithology, a genus 
of bicds  ſuificieatly. kuown. There are 
two forts of ducks common in England, 


the tame and wild; the firſt of which is 


very beneficial to huſbaadmen, and not ex- 
peniive te Keep, living on luit corn, worms, 


* ſnails, &c. Indeed once a year this fowl 
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firs, muſt be carefully fed with barley or 
other grain. Ducklings axe fed in the 
lame manner as goflings, and may be 
faitened in thre» weeks time, by ging 
them any kind of pulſe or grain, and plen- 
ty of water. 

DUCT, or DUCTUS, any tub or ca- 
nal. 

Their uſe in the animal economy is to 
canvey fluids ſecreted in the glands of 
the parts to which wy ſeverally be- 
long: thus it is, the ſalival ducts diſcharge 
the alva, or pellucid liquor, ſecreted in 
the glands of the mouths; and ſo of the 
rett, | 

DUCTILIFY, in phyfics, a property 
of certain bodies, whereby they ate capa- 
ble of being expanded, or ſfretched forth, 
by means of a hammer, preis, &c. 
The vaſt ductility of tome bodies, efpects 
ally gold, is very ſurprifing. Sce Diviſie 
bility. 

DUEL, a fingle combat, at a time and 
place appointed, in conſequence of a cartel 
or challenge, Authorized duels were 
ſuch whoſe motive was the goood of their 
country, when one, or a ſmall number of 
combatants were choſen to ſave the blood 
of a whole army, and decide, by victory 
or death, the quarrels of Kings or whole 
nations. | 

DUKE, the title of a ſovereign prince, 
as the doke of Savoy, Parma, Mecklen- 


burgh, &c, the grand duke of Tuſcany, 


Mufe6vy, &c. or it is the title of honour 
and fiobility next below princes. : 

DULCIFYING, in pharmacy, the 
ſweetening, or rendered infipid, any mat- 
ter hapregnated with ſalts, by wallling it 
in pure water. . 

*. DUNBAR, battle of, September 3, 
1650. About the middle of July, Crom- 
well, atthe head of an army amounting to 
eighieen thouſand men, began his march 
for the Scottiſh border, where he publiſhed 
his manifeſto, and underſtood that the Scots 
were encamped, to the number of eight 
and twenty thouſand men, well armed and 
equipped, in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh; They had ordered all the people 
to quit the country between Berwick and 
the capital, and remove their effects; ſo 
that Cromwell advanced without oppofition 


through a deſolate country, attended by a 


tleer which ſupplied him with proviſion. 
He found the enemy fo firongly intrench- 
ed berween Leith, Edinburgh, and Dal- 
keith, that he could not attack them with 
any proipe&t of advantage, and thought 


8 great layer ul eg; and. when the. bree to retreat towards ä 
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to the torrent, and put.his army in motion 
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Leſley derached a body of horſe to fall up- | 
pu his rear, commanded by Lambert, over 
whom they gained ſome advantage. Next 
day a hot ſkirmith happened beiween two 
decachments ; and the Scots were” repulted 
to their camp with contidecable lots. 
Cromwell made another motion towards 
them, in hopes of drawing them from their 
intrenchments; but all his efforts were 
ineſfectual. After the two armies had re- 
mained in fight of each other for ſcveral 
weeks, Cromwell was fo flraitened for 
want of proviſion and forage, that he 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of retiring, | 
He reſolved to embark his infantry on | 
board of the flect, and return with his 
horſe to Berwick. With this view he 
marched to Dunbar, where his navy lay 
at anchor ;. and by this time his army was 
diminiſhed to about twelve thouſand men. 
He was followed by the Scots, who en- 
camped upon a hill, at the diſtance of a 
mile from Dunbar, in full confidence of 
putting an end to the war, by the deſtructi- 
on of the whole Engliſh army. Indeed 
Cromwell was now reduced to ſuch ditticul- 
ty, that he could neither embark his troops, 
proſecute his march, nor remain in his 
preſent firuation, without expoſing his 
army to the moſt imminent danger of be- 
ing defeated or ſtarved, ' General Letley, 
ſenſible of his advantage, refolved to keep 
his ground, and watch the motions of the 
enemy; but, the clamours of the minit- 
ters, who attended the camp, and boldly 
promiled victory in the name of the Lord, 
excited ſuch a Giri of impatience among 
the foldicrs, that he was obliged to yield 


to attack the Eagliſh. Cromwell had 
ſpent his time in preaching, praying, and 
ſecking the Lord, from whom, he ſaid, 
he received particular comforts and conve- 
niences, during the exerciſe of his devo- 
tion. On the ſecond day of September, 
perceiving the Scots in motion, heexclaim- 
ed, “ The Lord has delivered them into 
our hands ;” and ordered his army to ting 
pſalms, as if he had already been aflured 
of the victory, Indeed, he had no great 
reaſon to doubt of his ſucceſs againſt ſuch 
an enemy. He then advanced towards 
them, and next morning before day light, 
began the attack. The Scottiſh” cavalry | 
on the right wing made a vigorous charge ; 
but were ſoon repulſed, broken, and put 
to flight: the left wing abandoned the 


field without engaging. Three regiments | 
of their infantry ſtood until they wore cut | 


$a Pieces z but all'the reit fled with the u- 
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moſt precipitation. Above three thouſand 
were flaughtered vn the ſpot, and in the 
purtuit ; and among thefe .tome miniſters, 
in the very get of encouraging them with 
allurance of victory. Seven or eight thou- 
land were taken, together with teven aud 
twenty piects ot cannon, all their baggage 
and ammunition ; while, on the other 
hand, the Engliſh did not loſe above forty 
men in the engagement. Cromwell. im- 
mediately took poflethon of Leith and 
Edinburgh; but, the cattle held out till 
the latter end of December. 0 

DUNG, in agriculture, is of ſeveral 
forts, as that of horſes, cows, iheep, hogs, 
pigeons, geeſe, &c. All kinds of dung 
contain fome matter, which, when mixed 
with the foils, ferments therrin, aud, by 
that fermentation, ditfolves the texture of 
the carth, and divides and crumbles its 
ncles very much. This is the teal uſe of 
dung in agricuiture; for as to the pure 
earthy part of it, the quantity is ſo very 
ſmall, that it bears an extremely inconfi- 
derable proportion to that of the earth it is 
intended to manure. The acrimony of 
the ſalts of dung is ſo great, that the niceſt 
managers of vegetables we have, (the flo- 
riſts) have wholly baniſhed the uſe of it 
from their gardens. The uſe of dung 
ſhould alto be forbid in Kitchen gardens, 
for itis poſhble to ſucceed full as well with - 
out it: and it gives an ill taſte to all ex- 
cellent roms and plants that are to ftand 
in the earth iu which it is au ingredient. 

Another diſadvantage attending the uſe 
„i dung is, ihat-it gives riſe to worms. It 
is for this reaſon, that garden carrots are 
generally worm- eaten, and field carrots 
ſaund; and the ſame obſervation will hold 
good in other vegetables, in the field, and 
in the garden. 

However unneceſſary and prejudicial 
dung is in gardens, it is however very ne- 
ceflary in the corn- fields, aud little can be 
done without it in the old method of huſ- 


\ * . ” . * 
bandry. Dang is not (o injurious in fields 


as in gardens ; becauſe it is uſed in much 
ſmaller quantities in proportion to the quan- 
tity of foil; and cabbages, turnips, pota- 
tors, and other things growing in fields, 
and intended only for the food of cattle, 
will not be injured by dung, tillage, and 
hocing all together; for rhe crops will 
this means be the greater, and the catt 
will like che food never the worſe. Dung 
is very bea-ficial in giving large crops of 
wheat; and is found by experience, that 
tae country farmers, at a dytance from a 


Arge towa, gan acver have fo good ay 
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* their tillage, as thoſe who live in 
neighbourhaod of the cities, where 
dung is produced in great plenty, and 
eafily had. The dung uſed in fields, be- 
fades its diſſolving and dividing virtue, is 
of great uſe in the warmth its fermenting 
gvcs to the young plants of the corn in 
their weakeſt ſtate, and in the moſt ſevere 
ſeaſons ; the laſting of this ferment is not 
eafity determined, becauſe the degrees of 
heat are very difficult to be judged of, when 
they become ſmall, E 
The utes of the dung of ſeveral animals 
axe ſuſſiciently proved every day. They 
ace uſed to repair the decays of exhauſted 
and worn out land, and to cure the ſeveral 
s in different naturally bad foils ; the 
Eos of which are as different, as the na- 
ture of the different dungs uſed to improve 
them. Some land is too cold, moiſt, and 
heavy, and the other too light and dry: 
and, to improve and meliorate theſe, we 
have ſome dung hot and light, as ſheep's, 
Horſes, pigcons, &c. and other fat and 
cooling, as that of oxen, dogs, &c. 
There are two remarkable af in 
dung ; the one is to uce a certain ſen- 
ale heat, capable — about great 
eiſects: the other is to fatten the ſoil, and 
render it the more fertile. The firſt of 
thefe is ſeldotm ſonnd in any other dung 
has that of horſes and mules, while newly 
made, and a little moiſt ; the great effects 
of this are feen in the kitchen garden, 
wherc it invigorates and gives a new life 


to every thing, ſupplying the place of the | 


fan; and to this we owe, in a manner, 
all the vegetable delicacies of the ſpring. 
Beſides this, horſe-dung is the richeſt 
& all improvements that can be had in any 
quantity for poor hungry lands; yet, when 
either too new, or when uſed alone, it is 
very prejudicial to ſome lands; and, if 
ſpread too thin on dry lands in ſummer, 
it becomes of very little ſervice, tlie ſun 
ſoon exhaling all its richneſs, and leaving 
it little more than a heap of ſtubble or dry 
Thatch : and, though too much of it can 
hardly be uſed in the kitchen-garden 
among colliflowers, cabbages, and the 
Ike : yet it is eaſy to over-dung land in- 
tended for corn, and gives rife by that 
means to a very fatal quantity of weeds. 
Horſe-dung is always beſt for cold lands, 
and cow-dung for hot ones; but being 
maxed together, they make a very good 
manure for moſt ſorts of ſoils, and for ſome 
they are very properly mixed with mud. 
Sbecp's-dung and deer's-dung differ 
very little in their quality, and are eſleem · 


þ 
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ed by ſome the beſt of all dung for cold 

* | 
g's-dung is by many recommended 

as the fatieſt aud richeſt of all dung; and 


is found, on experience, to be better than 
any other kind, for fruit-trees, . apples, 


pears, and the like: it is alſo a very rich 
dung for graſs ; and is ſaid to doas much 
good in one load, as any other dung what- 
ever in two. 

The dung of pigeons, hens, and geeſe, 
are great improvers of meadow and corn 
land. That of pigeons is unqueſtionably 
the richeſt that can be laid on corn land 3 
but, before it is uſed, it ought to be expoſ- 
ed for tome time out of the dove-houfe to 
the opey air, to take off its fiery heat, It 
is in general very proper for cold cl 
lands, but then it always ſhould be =S 
dried before it is laid on, becauſe it is apt 
to clod in the wet. It is beſt alfo to mix it 
with ſome dry earth to break its parts, 
that it may be ſpread the more regularly: 
and it is in itſelf fo very rich and hot, as 
to bear ſuch an admixture, without greatly 


| W it. 


he dung of poultry, being hot and full 
of ſalts, tends much to facilitate vegetation 
and is abundantly quicker in its operatio 
than the dung of animals which feed on the 
leaves of plants. But for all fubborn 
clayey foils, there is no manure ſo good as 
the cleanſing of London ftreets ; the parts 
of tough land will be more expeditioully 
ſeparated by this, than by any other com- 


DUNGEON, or DONJON, in fortth- 
cation, a large tower or redoubt of a for» 
treſs, whither the garrifon may retreat, in 
caſe of neceſſity, and capitulate with 
greater ad vanta 

DUN G-MEERS, in huſbandry, places 
where ſoils and dungs are mixed and di- 
geſted together: for this purpoſe it is uſual 
to dig a pit ſufficient to hold the ſtock of 
ſoil the huſbandman is capable of making; 
and to prepare it at the bottom with ſtone 
and clay, that it may hold water, or the 
moiſture of the dung; and beſides, it 
ſhould be ſo fituated that the finks and 
drips of the houſes and barns may run into 
it. Into this pit they caſt refuſe fodder, 
litter, dung, weeds, &c. where chey lie and 
rot together, till the farmers have occaſion 


for it. 


* DUNKIRK, aport town of FrenchFlans 
ders, feated in a ſandy foil, At firſt it was 
only a hamlet, conſiſting of a few fiſhers» 
men's houſes. But it encreaſed by degrees 
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moliſned by the rebels in Flanders, but was 
rebuilt, and afterwards demoliſhed, Ar 
length Charles V. emperor of Germany, 
built a caſtle there for the defence of the 
port, in 1538. This likewiſe was entirely 
demoliſhed, a tower, {till to be ſeen. 
Then the Englith became maſters of it, 
but were driven away by the French in 
15 58. France delivered it up to Spain by 
the treaty of Chateau-Cambreſis. It was 
inveſted by the French in 1646, who took 
it after ſeventeen days ſiege. But it ſoon 
after was retaken by the Spaniards. In 
1658, after the Spaniards were beaten by 
the French, this town was the firſt fruits 
of che victory, for it ſurrendered thirteen 


days after, and was put into the hands ot 


the Englith, agreeable to a treaty between 
the two nations. In 1662, the French 
bought it of King Charles II. and have 
kept it ever fince. In 1664 the French 
king began to repair the caſtle, and em- 
ployed thirty thouſand men about it. In 
which time they levelled ſeveral hills 
which commanded the place, the citadel 
was finiſhed, fort Lewis was erected, and a 
dank of ſand was cut through a thoufand 
yards in length, which ſtopped up the port, 
and a canal was cut, which would admira 
man of warof 60 guus. Itwas formed by two 
moles of timber-work, of twothouſand yards 
in length, and about eighty yards diſtant 
from each other. At the head of theſe 


| moles two wooden caſtles were erected, the 


one called Chateau Verd, the Green cattle : 
the other Chatteau de bonne Etperance, 
the caſtle of Good Hope. Afterwards 2 forts 
of ſtone work were erected near the city, 
which communicated by means of a wooden 
bridge. After this there were other forts 
erected at different diſtances; and a baſon 
was cut, which would contain ſeveral men 
of war, and other ſhips. Then there were 
other fortifications added both on the tea 
and the land fide ; and a new ſuburb was 
built for a place for ſeamen to lodge in, 
with magnificent barracks, a ſca arſenal, 


And ſeveral odher buildings. 


The ſtreets of Dunkirk ate wide, ftrait, 
and well paved: the houſes are almoſt al] 
of brick, and very high. St. John's 
church is the principal, the choir of which 
is large and well adorned. It hath fifteen 
chapels, of which that of Sc. George is re- 
mark4b'e for an excellent painting of that 
ſaint. 
frovr is a fine ſtructurte . There ate ſeve - 
ral convents for monks and nuns, and a 
fquare with fine hooſes on all fides, By 
the treaty of U: recht the fortifications 


The ſeſut charch in Notre Dame 


Delphos; which, being cbnſulted about 
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were demoliſhed, and the port defroyed 3 
which has greatly decreafed the number 4 
the inhabitants. It is fifteen miles north 
caſt of Gravelines, twenty five north-eaſt of 
Calais, fifty eaſt of Dover, and one hun- 
dred fiſty-· five north of Paris. Long. 2. 
27. E. Lat. 51. 2. N. 

DUO, or DUET, in muſic, a ſong or 
compoſition to be performed in two parts 
only; one ſang, and the other played on 
an inſtrument, or by two voices alone: it 
is alſo called a duo, when two voices fing 
different parts, accompanied with a third, 
which is a thorough baſs. Uniſons and 

aves muſt be rarely uſed in duo's, except 
at the-beginning wy end. : | 

DUODENUM, in anatomy, the firſt 
of the ſmall inteſtines, fo called becauſe 
it is about twelve fingers breadth in length. 
It is very obſervable, that there ĩs not any 
animal but what has this flexure of the 
inteſtine, or little ſuccedaneous ſtomach 3 
and that no animal is without the biliovs 
juice, which is generated in the liver, 
poured copionſly into the duodenum g 
which manifeſtly proves, that nature hs 
exerted her utmoſt ſkill in faſhioning this 
part of the body, fo neceſſarv for the pre- 
ſervation of the life and health of animals, 

DUPLE Ratio, in mathematics, 7 
when any number or quantity contains 
ansther twice, as 6 is in a duple ratio 


to 3. | 

$45-DUPLE Ratios, in mathematics, 
is when any number or quantity in con- 
tained in another twice ; thus 3 is ſaid to 
be ſub-duple to 6. 

DUPLICATE Ratio, is à ratio com- 
pounded of two ratios ; as the duplicate 
ratio of a to b is the ratio of a 4 tobb, 
or the ſquare of à to the ſquare of 5. 

In a ſeries of geometrical proportionale, 
the firſt term to the third is ſaid to be 2 
duplicate ratio of the firſt to the ſecond * 
Thus, in 2, 4, 8, 16, the ratio of 2 to 
$ is duplicate of that of 2 to 4: fo that 
duplicate ratio is the proportion of fquires, 
as triplicate is of cubes, &c. and the ratio 
of 2 do 8 is ſaid to be compounded of that 
of 2 to 4, and of 4 to 8. 

DUPLICATION, the doubling of da 
thing, or multiplying of it by 2: "alſo the 
folding of any thing back again an itſelf 

DUPLICATION of the Cube, is to 
find the fide of a cube that ſhall be dovble 
in folidity to a given cube, which is'a 
famous problem cultivated by the genme- 
tricians theſe two thouſand years, It was 
firſt propoſed by the oracle of Apollo at 


the 


the manner of ſtopping a plagve then 
raging at Athens, returned for autwer, 
that the plague ſhould ceaſe when Apol- 
lo's altar, which was cubical, ſhould be 
doubled. Upon this, they applied them- 
ſelves, in good earneſt, to ſeck the dupli- 
cature of the cube, which hence-torward 
was called the Delian problem. 

The ſolution of this problem depends 

finding two mean proportionals be- 
tween two given lines : Br if the fide of 
3 given cube be =a, and the fide of a 
double cube be , then will 2 ; 
or putting 6=2 a, it will aab=y3; 
therefore at will be 24:55: 2:63 or, 
making 2 , it will bea: &: 25:3 
F. a. 
{ that theſe. ſour quantities will be con- 
finual ' ortionals: conſequently , 
the fide of the cube ſought, is the ſe- 
cond of two mean proportionals between 
-@ and 6, | 

DUPLICATURE, among, anatomifts, 
the doubling of any membranes,” when 
they run oft to ſome diſtance, and return 
again. 

DURA MATER, in anatomy, oneof 
the membranes, or meninges, which ſur- 
round the brain. 

DURATION, an idea which we get 
by retle&ing on that train of ideas which 
conſtantly follow one another in ovr minds, 
as long as we are awake. The fimple 

modes of duration are any different lengths 
of it whereof we have diſtinét 1deas, as 
hours, days, years, time, eternity, &c. 
Sec the article Tune. | 

* DURHAM, biſhopric of, a county 

alatine, in the North of England. It 
15 thirty-nine miles long, and thirty-five 
broad. The air here are ſharp, and it is 
obſerved to be colder in the weſt than the 
eaſt parts, In general the biſhopric is 
thick ſet with towns, and very rich in 
mines. of coals, This country has about 
fixrecy rivers, the principal of which are 
the Tees, the Were, &c. Moſt of theſe 
abound with fiſh, particularly ſalmon ; 
and they form conſiderable ports, well 
frequented by colliers of the greateſt bur- 
then, which are a nurſery for ſailors for 

the royal navy. I 

* DURHAM, city of, the capita! of 
the county palatine of Durham, in the 
North of England, is ſituated on a rifing 
ground, and ſurrounded with the river 
Were, over which are two large flone 
bridge. The city is walled round, 
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There ate z fa churches, be- 


Uvings are very rich. 
on Saturday, where proviſions, &c. are 
very cheap and very good. It lies 16 
| miles from Newcaſtle, and 257 North by 
Eaſt of London. 


7 DUR 
ſides à handſome cathedral, dedicated to, 
St. Cuthbert. It is the fee of a biſhopricy, 
who is a temporal as well as ſpiritual lord 
in it, though king Henry the eighth 
greatly abridged the temporalities. Dur- 
ham is une of the beit buthoprics in Eng- 
land, and the prebends, and other church- 
The market here is, 


#* DURHAM, battle of, October 17, 
1346. David Brus, in the month of 


October, entered England, at the head of 


fifty thouſand men, took Lidel by aſſault, 
and put the garriſon to the ſword, exacted 
heavy contributions from the monks and 
church of Durham, levied a capitation 
tax from all perſons without diſtinction, 
ravaged the country, and committed num- 
berleſs baxbarities. The queen conſort 
was no ſooner informed of this invaſion 
than {he ſet out for the North, ta encour- 
age the lords of the Marches to do their 
duty; and in a little time a conſiderable 
army was aſſembled at York, from whence 
it advanced in four diviſions againſt the 
enemy, who encampted in Bear-park, at 
the diſtance of three miles from Durbam. 
The firſt body was commanded by the lord 
Henry Percy, accompanied by the earl of 
Angus, the biſhop of Durham, and ſeve- 
ral other noblemen of the North; the 
archbiſhop of York conducted the ſecond 
diviſion, having under his command the 
biſhop of Carliſle, and the lord Nevil; the 
third body was led by the biſhop of Lin- 
coln, the lord Mowbray, and fir Thomes 
Rokeby ; and the rear was brought up by 
Edward Baliol, attended by. the archbithop 
of Canterbury, the lord Roſs, and the 
ſheriff of Northumberland. A great 
number of young noblemen and perſons 
of diſtinction, ſerved as volunteers on this 
occaſion, partly to expreſs their zeal and 
loyalty in the king's abſence, and partly 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves under the eye of 
the queen, who took the field in perſon. 
The army conſiſted chiefly of ſtout bor- 
derers, inured to war and hardſhip, rein- 
forced by a body of veterans whom Ed- 
ward had ſent over from France, and the 
whole, when they began their march, 
amounted to ſxteen thouſand men; but, 
in all probability the number was conſider- 
ably increaſed, before they came in fight 
of the enemy, as ſo many noblemen muſt 
have been attended by a great concourſe 


of vallals, in an expedition upon which 


the 
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meafure depended. David Brus, apprized 
of their approach, detached a body of 
hotſe, under Douglas and fir David Gra- 
ham, to obſerve their motions, and harraſs 
them in their march; but they were fo 
roughly handled by the Englith archets, 
that they ſoon turned their backs, thou 
few of them eſcaped, with their le 
ders; and this advantage the Englich 
deemed a happy omen of ſacceſs. The 
Scottith army was formed into one line: 
the High-fteward of Scotland, and the 
of March — on the right; 
the earls of Murray and Douglas bein 
an the left wing ; and David, with 
French auxiliaries, and the flower of his 
nobility, being ſtationed in the center. 
The Engliſh archers began the battle with 
ſhowers of arrows on the left, which gal- 
led the Scots under the High-ſteward in 
ſuch a manner; that he or his divi- 
Bon to charge ſword in hand, and actual 
broke the bow-men, who falling bac 
upon the divifion commanded by lord 
Percy, occafioned great diſorder and con- 
fuſion, The entmy fill preſſed on with 
Incredible impetyofity, and victory had 
almoſt declared in their favour, when Ba- 
liol coming up, with four thouſand choice 
horſe at a round trot, fell upon the flank 
of the Scots, who had advanced beyond 
the feſt of their line, and not only ſuſtain- 
ed the archers, who had given way, but 
alſo cut off the communication between the 
High-Reward, and the main body where 
Brus commanded. Thus intercepted, and 
in great danger of being ſurrounded, he 
zetreated in good order, while Baliol and 
the whole force of that wing attacked the 
ceptre of the Scots, now left expoſed by 
the retreat of the left wing. Here the 
battle was maintained with great fury on 
both fGides for a conſiderable time; at 
langth the main body of the Scots gave 
way: then David refuhng to quit the field, 
bis nobles threw themſelves into a circular 
form, and defended him with great gal- 
lantry, he himſelf fighting hand to hand 
with his enemies, until his followers were 
furrounded and partly flain, and David 
received two arrows in his body. Even 
when he was ready to fink with the loſs 
of blood, he diſdained to afk for quarter; 
nor would he receive it but at the hands of 
1 At laſt he was made pri- 
er by John —— after he had 
ſtruck out two t gentleman's teeth 
with his gauntlet. The left wing ſtill 


continued to maintain their ground, under 
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the command of Douglas and Murrays 
till this laſt was ſlaing and Douglas taken: 
after almoſt all his men had been cut in 
pieces. This vi would have decided 
the fate of Scotland; had not the High- 
ſteward retired in govd order, and been 
joined by the fugitives from the battle, ſs 
as to form a body which the victors did 
not think proper to purfue. Nevertheleſs, 
they left — thouſand men lying dead 
upon the ſpot; and among thoſe fir Tho- 
mas Charteries; chantellor of Scotland, the 
lord Chamberlain, Edward Keith, carl 
Marechal, the carls of Murray and Stra- 
therne, with ſeveral other nobletnen, and 
a great number of s of diſtinction. 
The earls of Fife; Monteith, Sutherland, 
Wigton and Cartick, William lord Doug- 
las, and many other perfonages of noi 
were among the priſoners. Ons k 
was conveyed b land to Ogle-caft 
in Dees ar hs Pore pr which he was 
governor ; and when the queen had diſs 
patched a purſuivant with orders to bring 
him to Durham; he refufed to deliver u 
his priſoner, becauſe in thoſe days th 
ranſom belonged to the captor. He thought 
proper, however, to confign David Brus to 
his friend the lord Nevil, and take thip- 
ping immediately for Calais, where he 
communicated the whole tranſaction ro 
the king, who approved of his conduct 
created him a kight baronet, and beftow 
upon him a penfion of five hun 
pounds, until the fame valve in lands ad- 
joining to his eſtate could be ſettled on 
him and his heirs for ever; he was or- 
dered however to obey the commands of 
the queen, who arrived in perfon at the 
camp, before Calais, after having provided 
for the ſafety of the kingdom, and left 
the care of the North to the lords Percy 
and Nevil, who took Herwitage-coftdh, 
and ravaged the whole county of  Lothiag. 
Coupland returning to England, delivered 
the Scottiſh king to the Sheriffs of York- 
ſhire, who conveyed bim to the Tower 
of Landon. John Graham earl of Mon- 
teith, and Duncan earl of Fife, havin 
| formerly ſwore fealty to the King of 
England, and taking the oath to Edward 
Baliol as their immediate ſovereigu, were 
without any trial condemned as traytors 3 
to be drawn, hanged and beheaded. This 
ſentence was pronounced by the king and 
his council at Calais, and executed upon 
the earl of Monteich; but Duncan was 
reſpited till further orders, becauſe he 
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-DUTCHY, in geography, an appel- 
lation given to the dominions of a duke. 
See Duke, | 
- DUTCHY-COURT, a court of the 
dutchy-chamber of Lancaſter, held at 
Weſtminſter, before the chancellor of the 
fame, for matters concerning the lands 
and ſranchiſes of that dutchy. 

-DUTY, in general, any thing that 
one is obliged to perform. 

DUTY, in polity.and commerce, the 
impoſt laid on merchandizes, at importa- 
tion, or exportation, commonly called the 
duties of cuſtoms ; alſo the taxes of exciſe, 
ſtamp- duties, Kc. 

DUTY, in the military art; the ex- 
erciſes of thoſe functions that belong to 
a ſoldier. 5 

DYE, in architecture, any ſquare body, 
as the trunk, or notched part of a pedeſtal : 
Gr it is the middle of the pedeſtal, or that 
part included between the baſe and the 
carniche, ſo called becauſe it is cften 
made in the form of a cube or dye. 

DYEING;, the art of giving a laſting 
colour to filks, cloths, and other 1ub- 

ances, whereby; their beauty is much 
improved, and value inhanced. 

_ Ingredients, uſed in dycing. Theſe 
are beſt reduced under two heads : colo- 
rata, or thoſe which properly give the 
colour: and nou-colorata, uſed ta prepare 
the ſtuffs for better taking the dye, and 
to heighten the luſtre of the colours. 

The colouring ingredients arc of three 
ſorts, blue, yellow, and red. To the firſt 
ſort. belong indigo, woad, weld, wood- 
waxy and log-wood; to the ſecond, fuſtic ; 
to the third, madder, brazil, cochineal, 
kermes, ſatilower, and ſauders. To which 
may be added annatto, aud young fuſtic, 
for orange- colours z laſtly, wood-ſoot. 
See colour, 8 

The art of dying is indebted, for many 


ol its valuable colours, to the vegetable 


kingdom ; and may be wuch more fo, if 
the world would be at the pains of en- 
quiring into the properties of the plants 
that grow about the fields. 

The matter of the ſtuſf to be dyed makes 
It neceſſary to change the liquor in which 
it is bailed, or to vary the ingredients ; 
and the greateſt naturaliſts, without a 
mechanical knowledge of dycing, would 
be amazed to ſee, that if a ſkain of white 
wool, and another of white cotton, be 
plunged together into the ſcarlet dye, and 
this evcny after_they. have both received 
the ſame previous boiling and preparation, 
the ſkain of cotton would come out of | 
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the liquor as White as it was put in, while 
the wool comes out tinged of a beautitul 
fire-colour. The dyer however ſces this 
evety day without an admiration of the 
cauſe, and never troubling his thoughts 
about how it is done. He uſes it daily, 
to dye any thing woollen to a ſcarlet- 
colour, leaving a part white : in order to 
which, he knows, there requires no more 
than that the part to be left white, ſhould 
be of cottton. 
Experience ſhews, that all colours do 
not attach themſelves with equal readineſs 
to the ſtuff, or remain equally . 
united to it. Woad, indigo, cochineal, 
kermes, and many other colours, never 
reach farther than the ſurface of the ſtuff. 
The liquor of the dye penetrates indeed 
perfectly through the body of it, but the 
colouring particles ſtopping at the ſurface 
become entangled there, and never pene- 
trate, at leaſt not in any great quantity, 
to the central part, which remains either 
quite white, or only very lightly tinged. 
This however only happens to fuch ſtuſſs 
as are thick, and of a very cloſe texture: 
others are coloured throughout. And this 
is only the caſe in regard to ſome dyes, 
not to all ſorts, fince moſt of the woad co- 
lours penetrate whoily through the ſtuff, 
be it ever ſo thick, and colour it equally 
every where. Whence it ſeems probable, 
that the colouring particles of the woods 
are either more minute and fine, or much 
more-intimately blended with the water, 
than theſe of cochineal, indigo, and ſuch 
others as do not penetrate. beyond the 

ſurface. | 
The diffetence between the wool and 
the cotton, the one receiving, and the 
other not receiving at all the coloured 
particles in its natural ftate, or with the 
ſame impregnation by means of which the 
other does, ſeems reſolvible thus, that 
though the attraction in wool be much 
greater in regard to the coloured particles 
than that of the water, and therefore it 
robs the water of them; yet the attration 
in cotton being leſs than in water, the 
colouring particles remain in the water 
without any tendency to attach themſelves 
to the cotton. | 
In dyeing, the ingredients uſcd for the 
colours are-well known to be of very diſ- 
ferent- kinds, dome of them are ſuch as 
communicate a colour, 'Which will a long 
time reſiſt the injuries of the air, and 
theſe are therefore called the good or ſtand- 
colours; and there ace others which the 
bare expoſition to the air will deſtroy or 
dclace 
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deface in a very little time ; theſe ate there- 
fore called the falſe or fading colours. 

There is à thorter way of trying the 
permanence of many colours, than that 
of — them 10 the air, ſince in, boil- 
ing only five minutes in a pint of water, 
in which there has been diflulved half an 
ounce of alum, they will loſe as. much 
colour as they would have done by being 
expoſed two days to the ait in jummer. 
Some colours require diflerent methods ot 
trial, but this lerves for almoſt all. The 
ſhades of blue, yellow, red and green, 
purple and green, are the fineſt colours to 
make theſe experiments upon, as the fame 
previous preparation or impregnation of 
the ſtuff ſerves for both, and both depend 
upon blue for their baſis, the purple being 
made of blue and red, and the green of 
blue and yellow. > [9s | 
It ſhould not ſeem ſurpriſing, if the ſtuſſ 
be ' rſt dipped into a dye of a ſtanding 
blue, and afterwards into a fading red os 
yellow, to turn it green or purple, that 
the action of the air, or boiling in alum 
water, ſhould carry off thoſe falie colours, 
which had only been applied to the ah, 
after it was betore ſaturated with a fland- 
ing colour. But it might be expected, 
that when the ſtuff was firſt impregnated, 
with them, and afterwards had the blue 
added - upon them, that either the blue 
mult. be the colour that went off, or that 
they muſt all remain: but, in effect, no- 
nothing of this diflerence is found, but 
the blue xemains, while the fading colours 
go off, however, or in whatever manner 
or order, they are applicd. Mm. Acad. 
Stienc, Par. 17 37» 

The non-colouring ingredients are 
Certain reftringent-or binding materials, 
23, galls, ſumac, alder back, pomegranate 
peel, walnut rinds and roots, fapling bark, 
and crab-tree bark.—Ccriain ſalts, as 
alam, argol, ſaltpetre, ſal ammonlac, pot- 
alles, lime, and urine,—Liquors, as wel! 
waer, rivex-water, aqua-vitæ, vinegar, 
lemon: juice, aqua - fortis, honey, and me- 
laſſes. — Gums, as tragacanth, arabic, 
maſtic, and ſanguis draconis—Smettics, 
or abſterſives, as ſope, fuller's-carth, lin- 
ſecd-oil, ox-gall, &. — Metals, as ſteel- 
. fikngs, tin, thippe, and pewter, to which 
add copperas, verdigriſe, antimony, li- 
tharge, and arſenic.—Laſtly, bran, wheat- 
tizur, yolks of eggs, leaven, cummin feed, 
ſcnugreck-ſeed, agaric, and ſenna. 

Noft of the ingredients fome account 

may be found under their reſpective arti- 
les iu the guurle of this work, 


- 
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For the colouring» ingredients, coloran=, 


thia colorata, we have, 1. Iron and feel, 
or. What is made from them, which we 
have obſerved are uſed in dycing blacks z- 
though how they contribute thereto is not, 
4% obvious: we know that green oaken 
boards become black, by the ſridion of. 
the ſaw z a green four. apple, cut with a; 
kuife, turns of the, ſame colour; the, 
white greaſe, wherewith the wheels of. 
coaches, are anointed,» becomes likewiſe 
black, by means of the iron boxes wheres. * 
with the nave is lined, and the friction 
berween the nave and the axle-tree; and 
that an oaken ſtick becomes black by a2 
violent friction againſt other wood in a 
turning lathe; and the black colour an 
earthen-ware is given with ſcalings of irom 
vitrehed. From all which. it ſeems to ſol- 
low, that the buſineſs or blacking lies in the 
iron, and particularly in its uſtulation or 
friction - Be this at it will, copperas, the 
moll uſeful ingredient for dying black, is 
the ſalt of the pyrites wherewith ald ãron 
is. incorporated: and, wherever this 19 
uſed, ſome of the aſtxingents are to a- 
company it. 2. Red- wood chopped, and 
wund in a mill, is uſed for dycing cloth, 
rugs, &c. of the coarſer ſort. Its tincture, 
which is a ſort of brick=colour, is got aut 
by long boiling it in galls, aud the cloth 
along with it. It ſtands better than brazil, 
3. Brazil, chopped alſo, and ground, dye$ 
a pink colour, or carnation, nearelt ape 
proaching cochineal : It is vfed with alum 
with pot aſhes it alſo ſerves for porples,. 
It eaſily ſtains. 4. Madder gives acoloyr 
near approaching the Bow-dye, or new 
ſcarlet: thoſe called baſtard ſcarlets are 
dyed with it. It endures much boiling, 
and is uſed both with alam and argol, and 
holds well: the brighteſt dyes with mad- 


der are made by over-dying the ſtuff, and 


then diſcharging part of it by back-boiling 
in argol, It is uſed with bran water ig 
ſtead of white liquor. g. Cochineal, uſed 
with bran · liquor in a pewter furnace, with 
aqua-fortis, gives the dye called among 
us, though improperly, ſcarlet in grain. 
Any acid takes off the intenſe redneſs f 
this colour, and turns it towards an ' 
orange, or flame colour. With this ch- 
lour the Spaniſh leather and woo?, uſed by 
ladies are dved. 6. Aunatto gives an 
or2nge-colour, eſpecially to filks, linens, 
and cottons; for it does nut penetrate 
cloth. it is uſed with pot-aſhes. 7. 
Weld, by the help of pot-afhes, yields a 
deep lemon colour, though it is at'd to 
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| give all ſorts of yellows. 3. Wood: way, 
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1 Freen wood, called alſo geniſta tinforia, 
and the dyer's-werd, has the like effect as 
weld, though its uſe is chiefly confined to 
cdarſe cloths, It is ſet with pat-aſhes, 
or urine, 9. Fuſtic is of two farts, young 
and old: the former, chapped and ground, 
yields a_kifd of reddiſh orange colour ; 
the latter a colour diſtant ſeveral degrees 
of yellow from the former. It ſpends 
with ar without ſalts, works either hot or 
cold, and holds firm, 10. Wood-ſoor, 
containing not only a colour, but a ſalt, 
needs nothing ta extgact its dye, or make 
it ſtrike on the ſtuff. The tiatural colour 
i yields is that of honey, but it is the 
ndatian of many other colours on wool, 
- and cloth only. ti. Waad ground, or 
bruiſed with a mill for the porpoſe, is 
Made up into balls, which being broken, 
ſtrewed on lime qr urine, is uſed with 
Pot-aſhes or ſea-weed, and gives a laſting 
Blue, The lime, or cork, accelerates the 
ermentatian of the woad, which in three 
er four days will work like a guile 
beer, and be covered with a greeniſh froth 
2 An intenſe woad colour is al- 
Rt black, that is, is of a damſon- colour. 
Tt is the foundation of ſo many colours, 
In Its different degrees or thades, that the 
Ayers have a ſcale whereby to compute the 
Ehtneſs and depth of this colour. 12. 
digo is of the Ike nature, and uſed for 
ke ſame purpoſe as woad, only it is 
ronget. 13. Log-wood, chopped and 
ground, yields a purpliſh blue: it may be 
Fe with alum ; formerly it was of ill 


pute, as a maſt falſe and fading colour; 
but fince it has been uſed with galls, it is 
leſs complained of, The dyeing materials 
oe gencrally applied in decoctions made 
u Water, more or leſs ſtrong, 
© tht accaſion ; ſometimes by 
ing the ſtuff in the vat of dye; fome- 
imes leaving it a day or more to ſteep. 
For the alum, in dyeing filks, is always 
4 9 — cold, in which * alone it con- 
ibutes to the brightneſs of the dye, 
The art of dyeing may be divided into 
ui. many branches as there are different 
| Hom to be communicated, and ſorts of 
different ſtuffs to be ſubjeRts of it. 
YEING of cloths, ſerges, druggets, 
other woallen manufaftures. For 
lack, in cloths and fiuffs of price, it is 
. begun with a ſtrong decoction of woad and 
indigo, which give a deep blue; after 
which, the ſtuffs, being boiled with alum 
2 tartar, or pot-alhes, are to be mad- 
red with common madder ; then dyed 
black with Aleppo galls, 


according 
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ume; and finiſhed by back-boiling in 
eld, Scarlet 1s dyed with kermes and 
tethineal, with which may alſa be uſed 
agaric and arſenic, Crimſon fearler is 
wen with cochineal-meſtich, aqua-fortis, 
15 ammoniac, ſublimate, and ſpirit of 
wine. Violet, ſcarlet, purple, amaranth, 
and panſy-ſcarler, are given with woad, 
cochineal, indigo, braziletto, brazil, and 
orchil, For common reds, pure madder 
is uſed, without ther ingredients. Crim - 
ſonereds, carnations, flame and h co- 
lours, are dyed, according to their ſeveral 
hues, with cochineal-meſtich, without 
madder, or the like» Crimſon- red is pre- 
pared with Roman alum, and finiſhed 
with cochineal. Peach-colour muſt be 
back-boited a little with galls and cop+ 
peras, or the like, Orange aurora of 
golden yellow, brick colour, and onions 
peel colour, are given with woad and mad- 
der, rempered according to their reſpective 
ſhades. For blues, the dark are given 


of | with ſtrong tincture of woad : the brighter 


with the ſame liquor, as it weakens in 
n Dark browus, minims, and 
tan- colours, are given with woad, weaket 
in decoction than ſor black, with alum 
and pot-athes ; after which they are mad- 
dered highet than black: for tan-colours, 
à little cochineal is added. Pearl-colouts 
are given with galls and copperas ; 
ſome are begun with walnut-tree roots, 
and finiſhed with the former; though, to 
make them more ſerviceable, they di 
them in a weak tincture of cochineal. 
Greens are begun with woad, and finiſh- 
ed with wield. Pale-yellows, lemon-co- 
Jours, and ſulphur-colouts, are given with 
weld only. Olive colours of all degrees 
are firft put in green; and taken down 
Again with foot, more or lefs, accordi 
to the ſhade required. Feulemort, hait- 
Evlotr, muſk, and cinnamon-colour, are 
given with wicld and madder. Nacarat, 
or bright orange-red, is given with weld 
and goats hair, boiled with pot-aſhes. 
Fuftic here is —_ as a falſe colour. 
DYEING of Woes for Tapeſtry is per- 
formed after the — as cloths, 
vo r__g blacks, which are only to be 
woaded, and then put in black as above. 
Black wools for cloths and ſerges may 
be begun with walnut-tree root, and wal- 
unt rinds, and finiſhed by dipping in a 
vat of black. >: 
DYEING of Sifks is begun by boi 
them with ſope, &c. then ſcowering an 
washing them out in the river, and fteep- 


coppetgs, _ ing them in alym-water cold, For os 
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ſen they ſcour them a ſecond time before 
putting them in the cochineal vat. 
Red-crunſon is dyed with pure cochi- 
neal-meſtich, adding galls, turmeric, ar- 
ſenic, and tartar, all put together in a 
per of fair water almoſt boiling : with 
theſe the filk is to be boiled an hour 
and a half ; after which, it is ſuffered 
to ſtand in the liquor till next day. Vio- 
let-ccumſon is alſo given with pure cochi- 
neal, arſenic, tartar, and galls z but the 
galls in leſs proportion than in the former: 
when taken out, it is to be well waſhed, 
and in a vat of indigo. Cinnamon- 
crimſon is begun like the violet, but finiſh- 
ed by back-boiling, if too bright, with 
copperas z if dark, with a dip in indigo. 
Light-blues are given in a vat of indigo. 
Iky-blues are begun with orchil, and 
finiſhed with indigo: for citron-colours, 
the filk is firſt alumed, then welded with 
a little indigo. Pale-yclows, after alum- 
ing, are dyed in weld alone. Pale ahd 
brown auroras, after aluming, are welded 
ftrangly ; then taken down with rocou 
diſſolved with pot-aſhes. Flame-colour is 
begun with rocou then alumed ; and 
dipped in a vat of twa of brazil, Carna- 


tion, and roſe-colours, ate firſt alumed, 


then dipped in brazil, Cirinamon-colour, 
after alumang; is dipped in brazil and bra- 
piletto, Lead-colour is given with fuſtic, 
of with weld, braziletto, galls, and cop- 


s. But the galls, on theſe and other 


ons, are not to be uſed, becauſe they 
increaſe the weight to the damage of the 
purchaſer z for which reaſon, it is pu- 
uithed in France as a fraud: in reality, 
few but black filks need galls. 

Black filks, of the coarſer ſort, are he- 
gun by ſcowering them with ſope, as 
for other colours; which done, they are 
waſhes out, wrung, and boiled an hour 
in old galls, where they are left to ſtand 
2 day or two; after which they are waſh- 
ed again with fair water, wrung, and put 
in another vat of new and fine galls ; 
then waſhed and wrung again, and fi- 
nilhed in a vat of black. Fine black filks 
are only put once into galls, viz. the new 
and fine fort, which has only boiled an 
heur ; then they are walhed, and wrung 
out, and dipped thrice in black, to be at- 
terwards brought down by back-boiling 


with ſope. 


DYEING of Thread is begun with 
ſcowering it in lye of good athes ; after 
which it is wrung, rinſed out in river 
water, and wrung again. For a bright 
diue, it is given with pratiteito and indi- 


2 


- go- Bright- green is firſt dyed blue, then 
back -boiled with braziletto and verderety 
and laſtly woaded. For a N 

is given like the former, only darken 

more befart woading. Lemon, or pale 
yellow, is given with weld, mixed with 
racou, Orange and iſabella, 8 
weld, and rocou. Red, both bright an- 

dark, with flame-colour, &c. are given 
with brazil, either alone, or with a mite 
ture of rocou. Violet, dry-roſe, and ama» 
ranth, are given with brazil, taken down 
with indigo. V. olive co- 


lour, are given with galls and 

taken down with weld, rocou, or Fall. 
Black, is given with galls and. copperas, 
taken down and finiſhed with braziletto 


wood. 

DYEING of Han is done with brazi+ 
letto, galls, copperas, verdigriſe, diſſolved 
and boiled in a copper capable of receiv- 
ing, beſides the liquor, twelve dozen of 
hats on their blocks or moulds. Here 
the hats are ſuffered to boil ſome time, 
after which they are taken out, and ſpf- 
fered to ſtand and cool ; then dipped gain z 
and thus alternately, oftener or Teldomer, 
as the ſtuff is of a nature to take the dye 
with more or leſs difficulty. | 

Theory of DYEING.—We ſhall make 
ſome general deductions, we may throw 
a little neceſſary light on the t cory of 
dycing. As, 1, That all the materials, 
which of themſelves give colour, are ei- 
ther red, yellow, or blue; ſo that out of 
them, and the primitive fundamentaFco- 
lour, white, all that great variety, which 
we ſee in dyed ſtuffs, ariſes. 2. That fer- 
of the colouring materials (as cochineal, 
ſoot, wood-wax, er woad) are in their 
outward and firſt appearance, of the fame 
colour, which, by the lighteſt folutions 
in the weakeſt menſtrua, they dye upon 
cloth, filk, &c. 3. That many of the 
colouring materials will not yield their 
colours without much grinding, ſteeping, 
boiling, fermenting, or corrofion by pow- 
erful menſtrua, as red-wood, weld, woad, 
anatto, &c. 4. That many 'of the faid 
colouring materials will of themſelves 
give no colouring at all, as copperas, or 
galls, or with much diſadvantage, whleſs 
the cloth, or other fluff to be dyed, be 
firſt covered or incruſtated, as it were, 
with fome other matter, though colour- 
leſs, aforehand ; as madder, weld, and 
brazil, with alum. 5. That ſome of the 
colouring materials, by the help of other 
colourteſs ones, firike different colours 


| c, and of them- 
eee. 
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ſelves ; 2s cochineal and brazil. 6. That | 


fome coloprs, as madder, indigo, and 
Woad, by reiterated tiuctures, will at laſt 
become black. 7. That though green be 
the moſt frequent and common of natural 
colours, yet there is no fimple ingredient, 
which, is now uſcd alone, to dye green 
with upon any material; fap-green, the 
condenſed juice of the rhamnus berry, 
being the neareſt ; and this only uſed by 
country people. 8. There is no black 
thing in uſe which dyes black ; though 
both the coal and foot of moſt things 
burnt, or ſcorched, be of that colour; 
and the blacker, by how much the mat- 
ter, before it was burnt, was whiter, as 
in the famous inſtance of ivory black. 
9. The, tincture of ſome dycing ftuffs 
will fade eyen with lying, or with the air, 
or will ſtain even with water ; but very 


much with wine, vinegar, urine, &c. 


10. Some of the dycrs materials are uſed 
to bind and ſtrengthen a colour; ſome to 
brighten it ; ſome ro give a luſtre to the 
uf; ſame, to diſcharge and take off the 
Color, eicher in whole, or in part; and 
Tame, out of fraud, to make the material 


"dyed, if coltly, to be heayier. 11. Some 


dycing ingredients, or drugs, by the 


coarſeneſs of their bodies, make the thread 


of the dyed ſtuff ſeem coarſer; and ſome 


by ſhrinking them ſmalier ; and ſome by 
'Jevigating their aſperities, finer, 
Many of the ſame colours are dyed vpon 


I2. 


different ſtuffs with different. materials; 


as red-wood uſcd in cloth, not in ſilks; 
anatto in filk, not in cloth; ſo that they 


- 
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A may be dyed at ſeveral prices. 13. Scower- 


ing, ang washing of ſtuffs to be dyed, 
is to be done with appropriate materials ; 
as ſometimes with ox-galls, ſometimes 
with fuller's earth, ſometimes with ſope; 
this latter being pernicious in ſome caſes, 
where pot-aſhes will ſtain or alter the 
colour. 14. Where great quantities of 


itutfs are to be dyed together, or whera 


they are to be done with great ſpeed, and 
where the pieces are very long, broad, 
thick, &c. they are to be differently 
handled, both in reſpect to the veſſels and 


ingredients. 15. In ſome colours and 


ſtuffs the tingent liquor muſt be boil- 


' Ing ; in other caſes bloodwarm, in ſome 


it may be cold. 


16. Some tingent li- 


quors are fitted for uſe by long keeping ; 


I 


_ beſt dyed by 


and in ſome the virtue wears away by 
the ſame. 17. Some colours, or ſtuffs, are 
reiterated dippings over into 
the ſame liquor at ſeveral intervals of 


time, and ſome by continuing longer, and | 
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others leſſer whiles therein · 18. In ſome 
caſes, the matter of the veſſel wherein the 
liquors are heated, and the tinctures pre- 
pared,” muſt be regarded; as that the. 
kettles be pewter for Bow-dye.' 19. Little 
regard is had how much liquor is vfed in 
proportion to the dycing drugs ; the li- 
quor being adjuſted to the bulk of the 
ſtuff, as the veſſels are to the breadth of 
the ſame ; the quantity of dycing being 
proportioned to the colour higher or lower, 
and to the ſtuffs both ; as likewiſe the 
ſalts are to the dyeing drugs. 

Concerning the weight which colours 
give to ſilks, for in them it is moſt taken 
notice of, as being ſold by weight, aud 
being a commodity of great price; it is ob- 
ferved that one pound of raw ſilk loſes four 
ounces by waſhing out the gums and natural 
fordes. . That the ſamggfcowered filk may 
be raiſed to above thirty ounces from the 
remaining twelve, if it be dyed black, 
with certain materials. | 

DYEING of Leather, Shim, &c.— 
Blue is given by ſtecping the ſubject 2 
day in urine and indigo, then botling it 
with alum: or it may be given by tem- 
pering the indigo with red-wine, and 
waſhing the ſkins therewith. Red is 
given by -waſhing the ſkins, and laying 
them two hours in galls, then wiinging 
them out, dipping them in a liquor made 
with liguſtrum, alum, and verdigrife in 
water ; and laſtly, in a dye made of bra- 
zil wood, boiled with ley. Purple is given 
by wetting the ſkins with a ſolution of 
roche alum in warm water, and, when 
dry again, . rubbing them with che hand 
with a decoction of logwood in colder. 


Green is given by ſmearing the ſkin with 


ſap-green and alum-water boiled: to 
darken the colour, a little more indigo 
may be added. Dark-green is allo given 
with ſteel filings and fal ammoniac ſteep- 
ed in urine till ſoft, then ſmeared over the 
ſkin ; which is to be dried in the ſhade, 
Sky-colour is given with indigo ſteeped in 
boiling water, and the next morning 
warmed and ſmeared over the ſkin. Yet». 
low, by ſmearing the tkin over with aloes 
and linſced oil, diſſolved and ftrained : or 
by infuſing it in weld, Orange<colour is 
given by ſmearing with fuſtic berries 
boiled in alum water: or, for a deep 
orange, with turmeric. 
DYEING, or STAINING, of 

for inlaying, weneering, &c.—Red is done 
by boiling the wood in water and alum ; 
then taking it out, adding brazil to the . 


| liquor, and giving the wood another boil 
| | - 
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in it. Black, by bruſhing it over with 
log-wood boiled in vigegar, hot; then 
walhing it over with a decoction of galls 
and copperas, till it be of the hue required, 
Any, other colour may be given by ſqueez- 
- ing out the moiſture of horſe-dung through 
a ſieve, mixing it with diffolved roche 
alum and gum-arabic ; and to the whole 
adding green, blue, or any other colour 
deſigned : after - ſtanding two or three 
days, pear-tree, or other wood, cut to the 
thickneſs of half a crown, is put into the 
liquor boiling hot, and ſutfered to remain 
till it be ſuthciently coloured. 

DYEING of Bone, Horn, or Ivory, — 
Black is performed by ſleeping braſs in 
aqua- fortis till it be turned green: with 
this the bone, &c. it is be waſhed once or 
twice: then put in a warmed decoction of 
Logwood and water, Green is begun by 
boiling the bone, &. in alum water ; 
then with verdigriſe, ſal ammoniac, and 
white wine vinegar ;' keeping it hot there- 
in till ſufficiently green. Red is begun 
by boihing it in alum-water, and finiſhed 
by decoction in a liquor compounded of 
quick-line ſteeped in rain-water, firained, 
and to every pint an ounce of brazil-wood 
added. In this decoction the bone, &c. 1 
to be boiled till ſufficiently red. * 8 

DYEING, or STAINING Hern t 
imitate Tertoiſe-Shell,—The horn to be dyed 
mult be firſt preſſed into proper plates, 
ſcales, or flat form; and the following 
mixture prepared, | 
Take of quck-lime two parts, and 
of litharge one part; temper them toge- 
ther to tne conſiſtence of a ſoſt paſte with 
ſope-lye.“ Put this paſte over all the 
parts of the horn, except ſuch as are pro- 
per to be left tranſparent, in order to give 
it a nearcr reſemblance of the tortoiſe- 
ſhell, The horu muſt remain in this 
manner covered with the paſte till it be 
thoroughly dry ; when the paſte being 
bruſhed off, the born will be found partly 
opaque and partly tranſparent, in the 
manner of tortoiſc-ſhell ; and when put 
over a foil, of the kind of latten, called 
aſhdue, will be ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable 
from it. It requires ſome degree of fancy 
| and judgment to diſpoſe of the paſte in 
ſuch a manner as to form a variety of 
tranſparent parts, of different magnitudes 
and figures, to look like the effect of na- 
ture ; and it will be an improvement to 
add ſemi-tranſparent parts : which may 
be done by mixing Whiting with ſore 
of the paſte to weaken its operation in 
parycular places; by which ſpots of 2 


| 
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reddiſh brown will be produced, Which, 
if properly interſperſed, eſpecially on Qt - 
edges of the dark parts, will greatly increaſe ; 
both the beauty of the work, and us 
ſimilitude with the real tortoiſe-ſhell. 

DYSCRACY, among phyſicians, ill 
habit or ſtate of the humours, as- in th 
__ jaundice, &c. 4 * 

DYSENTERY, in medicine, an ex- 
ulceration of the inteſtines, attended in 
the beginning with an excretion of a 
biting, bilious humour, afterwards with 
— of the inteſtines, and, at lait, 
blood in moderate quantities is voided. 

When this diſeaſe is attended with a 
bloody flux and ſevere gripes, the in- 
teſtines are commonly ulcerated, and 
diſcharge blood; which comes aways 
ſametimes with flime accompanied with 
fleſhy particles. The patient is ſeized 
with frequent irritations to ſtool, and a pan 
of the anus z he diſcharges but little at - 
time, and his pain is increaſed by ev 
ſtool ; and as this diſeaſe ariſes ena 
inflammation, there is always ſome de- 
gree of fever with it. 

Wherefore, to come to a cure, the firſt 
thing to be done is to draw blood : then 
a vomit to be given, for which ipecacu- 
anha wine is very proper, and to be re. 
peated two or three times every third or 
fourth day. - * 

During this courſe, and aſterward, me- 
dieines proper for ſtopping the flux and 
healing the ulicerated membranes art to 
be adminiſtered: and of this fort I knaw 
none better than the following bolus, com- 
poſed of the cordial conſection and French 
bole, eack one ſcruple ; Thebaic extract, 
one grain, given three times a day. 

And it will be of ſervice to injeR& 
clyſters, either of fat broth wick the ad- 
ditian of Venice-treacle or electuary of 
ſcordium, or of the white decofion ard 
ſtarch ; or inſtead of this lat; of tbe 
chalk julep, with two or three grains ok 
the Thebaic extract, when occaſion re- 
2 yi it. Lafily, I recommend an uſe- 
ul remark, that this courfe' is ſometimes 
rendered ineffectual by 2 bad. habit of bo- 
dy. In ſich cafes, to the foregoing me- 
thod it will be proper to add medicines 
which correct the huntours ; and indeed 
fome doſes of the rhubarb with a ſmall 
proportion of dulcified mercary ſublimare, 
commonly called calomel, will prove very 
conducive to that end. 

Beſides theſe diſcaſes, a vomica, or in- 
ternal ſupporation, is ſometimes, formed 
in the ſtomach. This iudced ſeldom har- 

feng; 
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, but yet T have obſerved it more than 


once, when the patient vomited up a mix- 
ture of blood and purulent matter in large 


ntitics. | 

he caſe is retrifying indeed; but yet, 
fly ſpeaking, it is not attended 

Sh any great danger; and it is cured 
by medicines which heal the ulcerated 
membranes, eſpecially Locatelli's balſam. 
s Monita et Præcepta. F 

DYSOREXY, among phyſicians, a 
vant of appetite, proceeding from a wea k- 
y ſtomach. See Appetite, 

DYSPEPSY, in phyſic, Ar of 
* or rather a depraved digeſtion, 
when the aliments in the ſtomach, for 
want of a proper digeſtion, follow their 
. tendency, and contract an 

kaline or acid putrefaction. 


DYSPNOEA, in ph a diſſi 
of ing * phyſic, culty 


vs TY C 


A difficulty of, breathing may be cauſed 
> any thing that can atfe& any part of 
the thorax, particularly the heart, large 


arteries; an lungs, by crude tubercles, 
vomica's, polypuſes, 


and ſeveral other 
<$ſforders. 


DYSURIA, in medicine, a difficulty 
of making urine, attended with a fen- 
ſation of heat and pain, 

This diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed from 2 
ſtranguary, as, in the latter, the urine is 
voided by only a drop, as it were, at 3 
time, but, however, with pain; and fre 
an iſchury, as in this diſorder, there is 
an almoſt total ſuppreſſion of urine. 

DYTISCUS, water beetle, in zoo! 

a genus of inſects of the order of the 
coleoptefa, the antennz bf which are 
flender and ſetaceous, and their feet form» 
ed for ſwimming. 


E. 


EK A G 

The fifth letter of the alphabet, 
9 and the fecond vowel. The Letter 
is evidently derived from the old cha- 
Faſter I in the ancient Hebrew and Phœ- 
nician alphabets, inverted by the Greeks 
to this poſition E. From the ſame origin 
is alſo derived the Saxon e, which is the 
Arſt letter in their alphabet that differs 
from the Latin, one. It is formed by a 
narrower opening of the larynx than the 
letter A; but the other parts of the mouth 
are uſed nearly in the ſame manner as in 

that letter. 
In has in moſt languages a long and 
ſhort ſound : the ſhort found is audible in 


conſopants ; its long ſound is produced by 
a final e, as in bere, hire, ſcene, revere, &c, 
as alſo in ſome others by coming after i, as 
in brief, chief, grief, G. and ſometimes 
this long ſovod is expreſſed by er, as in 


» freed, beer, creed, &c. 

"EAGLE, Avi in ornithology, the 
name of ſeveral ſpecies of the falcon kind. 
In heraldry, the eagle is accounted one of | 
the moſt nable bearing in armoury, and, 
ought to be given only to ſuch as greatly 
excel in the virtues of ; generoſity and cou- 

age, or for having done fingular ſervices 


E A 6 
may be allowed a whole eagle, or an eagle 
naiffant, or only the head or other parts 
thereof, agreeable to their exploits. Amon 
the ancients, the eagle was held facred 
Jupiter, and therefore placed on his fcep- 
ter. The Romans had the greateſt ref 
for it, looking upon it as the talifman of 
their ſtate, — taking it for their princi- 
pal enfign, It was either of gold or filver, 
borne fingle on the point of a pike, till the 
time of Conftantine, when the empire be- 
ing divided into the eaftern and weftern, 
the eagle was afterwards repreſented with 
two heads. | 

EAGLE-STONE, Ati. dee Atites. 
Black EAGLE, anorder of knighthood, 
inſtituted by the elector of Brandenburgh 
in 1701, on his being crowned king of 
Pruſſia. The knights of this order wear 
an orange- coloured ribbon, ſuſpending a 
black eagle, a 

White EAGLE, an order of knight- 
hood in Poland, inſtituted in 1325, by 
Uladiſlaus V. on occafion of the marriage 
of his ſon Cafimir to the daughter of th 
great duke of Lithuania, The knights of 
this order wear a chain of gold, ſuſpend- 
ing a filver eagle, crowned. . 

EAGLET, a diminutive of eagle pro- 


to their fovercigns ; in which caſes * 


perly Ggnifying a young cagle, In heral- 
| | . 18 drys 
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try, when ſeveral eagles on the ſame 
eſcurcheon, they are termed eaglets. 

EAR, Auris, in anatomy, the organ of 
hearing. Anatomiſts diſtinguiſh the ear 
into external and internal; the greateſt 
part of the external ear conſiſts of a large 
caitilage, which is the baſis of all the 
other parts. There are two portions, the 
one large and ſolid, called pinna, which 
is the ſoperibr part; the other ſmall and 
Yoſt, called the lobe, which makes the 
lower part. We may likewiſe conſider 
two fides in the outward ear, one turned 
obliquely forward, and irregularly con- 
cave ; the other turned obliquely back- 
ward, and unequally convex ; the forefide 
is divided into four eminences ang as ma- 
ny cavities ; the firſt eminence is the he- 
lix, which is a large folded border, or cir- 
cumference of the great portion of the car: 
the ſecond is the anthelix, which is the 
large oblong eminence ſurrounded by the 
helix: the third is the tragus, which is the 
ſmall anterior protuberance below the an- 
rerior extremity of the helix: the fourth 
15 the antitragus, which. is the poſterior 
tubercle below the inferior extremity of the 
anthelix. - The firſt cavity is the hollow 
of the helix; the ſecond is the depreſſion 
at the ſaperior extremity of the anthelix, 
called ſoſſa navicularis : the third is the 
concha, or great double cavity, that lies 
under the anthelix, the upper bottom of 
which is divided from the lower by a con- 
tinuation of the helix, like a tranverſe 
criſta ; and, laſtly, the meatus of the ex- 
ternal ear at the bottom of the coucha. 

The internal ear conſiſts chiefly of ſeveral 
dony, pieces viz. the external meatus audi- 
tor ius; the tympanum or barrel of the ear; 
the labyrinth; and the internal meatus 
auditorlus, which may be called the im- 
moveable or containing parts, and the 
moveable or contained parts, which are 
ſour little bones lodged in the tympanum, 
called incus, malleus, ftapes, and os ordi- 
culare, or lenticulare. 

Du Verney tells us, we may juſtly con- 
fider the external ear as a kind of natural 
horn, the clean and ſmooth cavity of which 
ſerves to colleet founds, and conſequently 
render their impreſſion on the other organs 
of hearing ſtron Some are of opinion 
that the direct lines of ſound, whilſt in- 
finuating themſetves into the ſinuſes of 
the car, are there ſeveral times rette&ed, 
before _y reach the concha j and that 
theſe ſinuſes and repeated refleftions ſerve 
to augment the imprefſion. The motion 


n 
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| ter attended with a good deal of obſcurity 4 


but yet it ſeems probable that the coacha 
muſt, by their action, be either contracted 
or dilated, according tothe impetus ot faint- 
neſs of the tremulous motions of the air, 
The meatus of the ear, by redoubling the 
reflexions, renders the vibrations more 
briſk; and the obliquity of its ſtructure 
not only guards the membranatympani 
agaiaſt the injuries of the air, but is alſo 
the reaſon why the ſurface of the meatys 
itfelf is larger than it would otherwiſe be. 
That ſpecics of wax, in the cartilaginous 
part of the meatus retains any extraneous 
ſubſtances, or inſect, which might poſh» 
bly convey themſelves into the ear, and in- 
jure the membrana tympani : but never- 
theleſs it is often productive of great incon- 
veuiences ; for, unleſs the car were fre- 
quently cleanſed, this viſcid ſubſtance 
would be accumulated in too large a quan» 
tity, and at laſt hinder the tremulous ma- 
tions of the air from reaching the mems 
brana tympaui ; from which deafacſs very 
often happens. + ;- 

The cartilaginous meatus, which is 
winding and varioully interrupted, forms a 
certain ridge, like a tongue, before the 
concha, This ridge propels the reflexions 
more directly to the more remote and in- 
ternal parts of the meatus. The nervous 
branches diſtributed upon the cartilaginous 
meatus render that of ſo exquiſite a 
ſenſation, that we * feel the mo 
minute extraneous body infinuating itſ: 
inta the cavity of the ear. The membrana 
tympani receives the various tremulous 
motzons of the air, and, when not diſor- 
dered, faithfully conveys them to the other 
parts of the internal car; but it performs 
theſe functions in conſequence of its being 
dry, thin, and diapha nous. The agitati- 
ons of the membrana tympani are com- 
municated to the malleus ; the malleus 
conveys them to the incus, and the incus 
to the fiapes ; whoſe agitations at laſt puts 
the os petroſum and labyrinth into a com- 
motion. The muſculus ttzpedis, by draw- 
ing the baſis of the tapes a little outwards, 
renders the pellicle, with which the ſu 
riar part of this baſis is covered, ten we 
and according as it Fenders it more of 
ſo, it gives it a proportionably gteater of 
leſs difpelition for receiving the ti mulous 
motions of the membrana rymp:1 . On 
the ſides of the tympanum are tw. ma- 
tuſes; it is not improdable that the air con» 
tained in the tympanum retires into theſe, 
when che membrana tympani is drawn 7 


of che muſcles of the external ear is a mat- 
Vor. II. ö 


wards ; and that it again returns into t 
| tympanum 


tympanum when ibis membrane is relaxed. | 


Ide conveyance from the palate to the ear 
ſupplies a tund of air neceffary for renew- 
ing that in the tympanum. The ſeneſtra 
ovalis being entirely blocked up by the ba- 
is bf the ſtapes, after it has received the 
- tfemuloys motions. of the other two bones, 
and of the air in the tympanum, it can 
' eakly communicate them to the veſtibulum, 
und the air in it, and thence to the cochlea 
and the three ſemi- circular ducts. x 
The connection between hearing and 
ſpeech is uſually accounted for by the com- 
munication of the ſoft portion of the audi- 
"tory nerve, with thoſe branches of the 
-fifth pair of nerves, which are diſtributed 
to the parts deſtined for the formation of 
voice: for this reaſon it is ſaid that men 
-and birds can mutually incite each other 


to fing ; and that thoſe.who are deaf from 


their birth, muſt of courſe be likewiſe 
-damb. Anatomiſts are alſo of opinion, 
that the communication of the ſecond ver- 
tebral pair with the external ear, is the 


reaſon why, upon hearing the leaft noiſe, 


we turn bur heads to the quarter whence it 
comes; and why the whole of the body 
is difpofed to various motions, according 
as the cauſes of the noiſe are imagined to 
be hurtful or beneficial to itſelf ; and fnce 
theſe nerves communicate with thoſe of the 


Jungs and heart, we become ſenſible of 


proportionable alterations in our pulſe and 
"reſpiration, according to the diverſity of 
noiſes; But all are not agreed, with re- 
ard to the effects of theſe different com- 
muiicstions. 

EAR-WIG, Forficula, in zoology. See 
' Forfiewla. 

EARL, a title of nobility, next below 
i marquis, and next above a viſcount. 
'Earls were anciently called comites, be- 
Cauſe they were wont comitari regem, to 
wait'apon the king for counſel and advice. 
"EARL Marſhal of England, a great 
officer who had anciently ſeveral courts un- 
wer his juriſdiction, as the court of chival- 
Tyy nd the cobrt of honour, Under him 
is alſo the herald's office, or college of arms. 
He hath ſome pre-eminence in the court of 
Marthalſea, where he may fit in judgment 
againſt thoſe who offend within the verge 
of the king's court. This office is of great 
antiquity in England, and anciently of 


Freater power than now; and is now and 


as been for ſeveral ages hereditary 4n4he 
moſt noble family of Howard. A 
* EARNEST, Amis, money advanced 
to bind the parties to the performance of a 


verbal bargain, By the civil law, he who 
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rec&des from his bargain loſes his earneſt; 
and if the perſon who received the carneſt 
give back, he is. to return the earneſt dou- 
ble. But with us, the perſon who gave it 
is, in ſtrickneſs, obliged to abide by his 
bargain; and in caſe he decline it, is not 
diſcharged upon forfeiting his carzeſt, 
but may be ſued for the whole money fit» 
pulated. _ * 

EARTH, in geography, this terraque- 
ous globe whereon we live, conſiſting of 
land and water. 

That the earth is nearly ſpherical may 
be ſhewn by the following obſervations, 
t. When we are at ſea on board à ſhip, 
we may be out of fight of land, when the 
land is near enough to be viſible, if it were 
not hid from our eye by the convexity of 
the water; thus, Jet ABCD (plate 
XVIII. fg. 1.) repreſent part of the globe 
of the earth; let M be the top of a moun- 
tain ; this cannot be ſeen by a perſon on 
board a ſhip at B, becauſe a line drawn 


from M to his eye at E is intercepted by 


the convexity of the water: but let the 
ſhip come to C, and then the mountain 
will be viſible, becauſe a line may be 
drawn from M to his eye at F. 2. The 
higher the eye is, the farther will the view 
be extended : it is very common for ſailors 
from the top of the maſt of a ſhip to'diſco- 
ver land ar ſhips at a greater diſtance than 
they can do when they ſtand upon deck 
thus (Ig. 2.) the top of the tower D may 
be ſeen from B, the top of the maſt, when 
it cannot be ſeen from A, by reaſon of its 
being hid by- the convexity of the water. 
3. When we ſtand upon the ſhore, the 
higheſt part of a ſhip is viſible at the great» 
eſt diſtance: if a yp is going-from us out 
to ſea, we ſhall coſſtinue to ſee the maſh, 
after the hull or body of the ſhip diſap- 
pears, and the top of the maſt will conti- 
nue to be ſeen longeſt ; if a ſhip becoming 
towards us, the top of the maſt comes firſt 
into view, and we ſce more and more of it, 
till at laſt the hull appears: thus let the 
eye be at C, when a thip is as far off as at 
F, only the top of the maſt is viſible, the 
hull is hid behind the water; when the 
hip is nearer, as at E, the hull may alſo 
then be ſeen. If the ſurface of the ſen 
were a flat, ( fip 3.) a line might be drawn 
from any object ſituated upen it as the 
ſhip D, to the eye, Whether plased ig 
or low, at A or B: in this cafe, any ab- 
ject vpon the earth or ſea would be viſible 
at any diſtance which was not ſo great as 
to make the appearance of -it too taint, of 


the angle under which it appears too ſmall, 
to 
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to be ſeen by us: an object would be vĩſi- 
ble at the ſame diſtance, whether the cye 
were high or low: not the higheſt but the 
largeſt objects would be viſible to the great- 
eſt diſtance, ſo that we ſhould be able to 
ſce the bull of a ſhip further off than the 
maſt : all which is contrary to expericuce. 

The convexity of the water may be 
= upon any ſill water, as upon a river 
which is extended in a ſtraight line, a mile 
or two in length; a little boat upon the 
water may be ſeen, at a mile diſtance, by 
a man whoſe eye is any height above the 
water : but if he ſtoops down, and lays 
his eye near the water, he will find the 
ſurface thereof riſing up in ſuch a manner 
as to cover the boat, and intercept his view 
of it. F. Several navigators have failed 

ite round the globe; not in an exact 
circle, for this the winding of the ſhores, 
the land running out in many places into 
the ſea would not ad.nit of ; but goin in 
and out, as the ſhores happen to lie, they 
have held on the ſame courſe, and come 


home on a different fide from that they 


firſt ſet out from : thus, Ferdinand Ma 

gellan, ſetting out on the weſt-fide of 
Spain, continued failing weſtward till he 
returned home on the catt-fide of Spain; 
our Sir Francis Drake, Capt. Dampier, 
Lord Anſon, and others, have done the 
like; the courſe they have ſome of them 
run is marked upon ſeveral maps and 
globes : theſe proots are ſufficient to evince 
the roundneſs of the water. That the 
earth is alſo round is evident, if we confi- 
der that the ocean is diffuſed all over the 
globe, ſo as to divide the earth as it were 
into large itlands; and that the ſui face of 
the earth is not very much higher than 
the ſea, is evident from the courſe of rivers, 
which at a moderate eſtimate are computed 
to have not above one mile fall in running 
3 thouſand miles, and have their ſhores 
pretty much of the ſame height, as alſo 
from the height of mountains, which are 
none of them found to be above three or 
four miles higher than the ſurface of the 
ſea : theſe experiments prove the earth 
and fea to have a convex ſurface every- 
where. 6. All the appearances of the 
heaven, both at land and ſea, are the ſame 
as they would be if the earth were a globe, 
which proves it to be of that ſhape; and 
laitly in eclipſes of the moon, which are 
cauſed by the ſhadow of the earth falling 
upon the moon, as will appear under the 
article Eclipſe. This ſhadow is always 
circular, whatever ſituation the earth is in 
at that time: now a bedy can be no other 
than a globe, which in all fituations caſts, 
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a Circular ſhadow; it is true the ſurface 
of the earth is not an exact geometrical 
globe, becauſe it finks into vallies in ſome 

laces, and riſes into mountains in others; 

t theſe inequalities upon its ſurface are 
as inconſiderable, when compared with 
the magnitude of the earth, as the little 
aſperities upon the rind of an orange are tg 
the bulk of the orange; and . 
we find that mountains and vallies upon 
the ſurface of the earth cauſe no irregu- 
larities in its ſhadow, in a lunar eclipſe, 
but the circumference thereof is even regu- 
lar, as if it were caſt by a body exactly 
globular; the diameter of the earth is 
about 8000 Engliſh miles; the higheſt 
mountain is not four miles higher than 
the ſurface of the ſea, which is about a 
2000th part of the earth's diameter: thug 
it appears that the higheſt mountain bears 
no greater proportion to the bulk of the 
earth than a grain of duſt does to a com- 
mon globe. 

But, though the earth be ſpherical, yet 
it is not a true ſphere, but an oblate ſpher 
roid, Hatted towards the poles; that iS 
the axis of the earth is not ſo long as the 
diameter of the equator. jar 

The king of France, at an expence 
coming a monarch who delighted in culti- 
vating the ſciences, ſent two companies of 
mathematicians, the one to the equator, 
and the other to the artic circle, in order 
to decide this affair, and accurately deter · 
mine the true figure of the earth. 

Probl. r A (K- 40 be a 
meridian of the earth, is an 
the height of the pole, in _ two places 
on that meridian, as S and T, at a given 
diſtance, but not very far from each other, 
to be truly determined, and the ſame thing 
to be done at two other places, 5s, , a con- 
fiderable diſtance from the former, eith 
on the ſame or any ather meridian : it is 


required from thence to find the ratio of 


the earth's equatorial and polar diameters, 
and length o each of them, allowing the 
form of the carth to be ſpheroidial. X 

EARTH, in gardening and hyſban- 
dry, if good, ſhould be of a blackiſh 
lour, gravely, fat, pliant, or eaſy 0 he 
digged ; it thould be neither cold nor light, 
it ought to have no ill ſmell or taſte, and 
it ſhould be of the ſame quality threg gr 
four feet deep for trees, which if they 
have not that depth, will Janguiſh and de- 
cay afterthey have been planted fix years. 
Fruit-trees will thrive in a leſs depth, 
and they generally produce the moſt gene- 
rous fruit, when their tooty ſpread pear 
the ſurface of the earth, | 

N Pa EARTH, 


Pp its axis and 
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EARTH, in chemiſtry, the fourth of 
the chemical elements or principles, into 
which bodies are reſolvable by fire. 
4 Magnetiſm 45 EARTH. See 0 

Theary 7 the EARTH. The earth in 
its natural and original ſtate Des Cartes, 
Burnet, Woodward, and Whiſton, ſup- 
poſe to have been perfectly round, ſmooth, 
equable ; and they account for its preſent 
rude and irregular form 8 from 
the great deluge. See Deluge. 

ARTH-BANKS, in huſbandry, &c. 
2a very common fence about London, and 
in ſeveral other parts of England. Where 
ſtones are not to be had cheap, theſe are 
to be preferred to all other fences, both for 
ſoundneſs and laſting, 

EARTHING, in agriculture and gar- 
dening, ſignifies the covering of ſhrubs and 
plants, as vines, celery, &c. with carth. 
EARTHQUAKE, in natural hiſtory, 
1 violent agitation of ſome confiderable 
part of the carth, generally attended with 
2 terrible noiſe like thunder, and ſome- 
times with an eruption of fire, water, winds, 
&c. Earthquakes are allowed to be the 
greateſt and moſt terrible phænomena of 
nature, there being no ſecurity againſt 


their effects, 


There are two forts of 8 
the one cauſed by the action of the ſub- 
terrancous fires and the exploſton of the 


volcanos, which are not felt but at ſmall 
'diftances, and at the times that the vol- 


canos are agitated, or before they begin 
to open : and the other from air. When 
the materials that form ſubterraneovus fires 
comes to be fermented, heated, and in- 
Aamed, the fire makes efforts on all fides ; 


and if it does not naturally find an outlet, 


it riſes the earth, and makes a paſſage for 


itſelf by throwing it off, by which means 


a yolcana is produced, the effects of which 


are repeated, and oy laſt in proportion 


to the quantity of inflammable matter it 


contains: if this matter be inconſiderable, 
there may happen a rifing of the ground, a 


commotion, and an earthquake, without 


any volcano being formed by that means: 
the air, produced and rarefied by the ſub- 
terraneous fire, may likewiſe find ſmall 


outlets by which it may eſcape; and in 


this caſe there will only happen an earth- 


vake without any eruption or volcano. 
ut whep there is a large quantity of in- 


flammable matter, and when it is locked 


up and. confined by ſolid and compact ſub- 


antes, there happens a commotion and 


a volcano too: but all theſe commotions 


- cauſe no mare than the firſt ſort of earth- 
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quakes, and can only ſhake à ſmall face 
of ground. A very violent eruption, for 
inſtance, of Mount Etna, will cauſe an 
earthquake over the whole iſland of Sicily; 
but it will never extend to three or four 
hundred leagues diſtance, When ſome 
new vents of tire have been formed in 
Mount Veſuvius, there are felt at the 
ſame time earthquakes at Naples, and in 
the neighbourhood of the volcano ; but 
theſe concuſſions have never ſbaken the 
Alps, nor been communicated to France, 
or other countries remote from Veſuvius: 
in this manner, carthquakes, produced by 
means of volcanos, are confined to a nar- 
row ſpace ; which js properly the effect of 
the re- action of the fire, and they ſhake 
the earth, juft as the exploſion of a pow- 
der magazine cauſes a ſenfſible concuſſion 
at ſeveral leagues diſtance. 

But there is another fort of earthquakes 
very diflerent as to their effects, and, 
probably, as to their cauſes ; and theſe 
are foch as are felt at confiderable diſtan- 
ces, and which ſhake a long tract or ſlip 
of ground without any volcano or eruption 
appearing. We have inſtances of carth« 

uakes which are felt at the ſame time in 
England, France, Germany, and even in 
Hungary ; and theſe always extend a great 
deal more in length than in breath ; they 
ſhake a tract of ground with more or lets 
violence in different places ; and they are 
almoſt always accompanied with a dull 
noiſe, much like that of a large carriage 
that rolls along ſwiftly, 

In order to ny thoroughly 
what may be the cauſes of this kind of 
earthquakes, we muſt remember that all 
inſtammable matters capable of exploſion, 
ſuch as gun-powder, generate a large 
quantity of air; that this air, produced 
by the fire, 1s in a ſtate of very great 
rarefaction; and that by means of this 
compreflion, in which it finds itfelf in the 
bowels of the earth, it muſt produce yer 
violent effects. Let us, therefore, ſappots 
that at a very confiderable depth, as: a 
hundred or two hundred fathoms, there 
be found pyrites and ſulphureous ſubſtan- 


ces, and that by the f-rmentation product d 


by the fiſtring of the waters, or other 
cauſes, theſe happen to take fire, let us 
ſee what will be the reſult: in the firſt 
place, theſe ſubſtances are not regularly 
diſpoſed in horizontal! ftrata ; on the con- 
trary, they are contained in the perpendi- 
culary fiflures, in the caverns at the foox 
of theſe fiſſures, and in other places where 
the water can act, and into which they 

. * $ can 
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themſelves, are the caverns and canals 


horizon where the fon is ſeen to riſe when 
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ean penetrate : theſe ſubſtances, coming 
to take fire, will generate a large quantity 
of air, whoſe ſpring being comprefſed in 
a little room, as in that of a cavern, will 
not only ſhake the ſuperior ground; but 
ſeek for paſſages to efcape by ang to ex- 
tricate itſelf, The paſſages that preſent 


formed by the ſubterraneous waters and 
rivolets; the rarxefied air will violently 
precipitate into all the paſſages that are * 
open, and form a furious wind in theſe 
ſobtetraneous cavities, the noiſe of which 
ſhall be heard at the ſurface of the earth, 
accompanied with concuffions thereof; 
this ſubterraneous wind produced by the 
fire will extend as far as theſe cavities, 1 
and cauſe an earthquake more or lets vio- 
lent, in proportion as it is remote from 
the fire, and finds paſſages more or lefs 
narrow: this motion being performed 
lengthwiſe, the concuſſion will be in the 
ſome direction, and the earthquake felt in 
a long zone or tract of ground. Buffon's 
Hiſtoire Naturelle, 

Earthquakes may be produced artificial- 
ly, by mixing equal quantities of ſulphur 
and the filings of iron, and beating them 
together, with an addition of water, into 
a kind of paſte ; and burying the whole 
three or four feet under the ſurface of the 
earth : and in ſeven or eight hours time 
the earth will begin to tremble, crack, and 
ſmoke, and burſt ovr into flames. 

* EARTHQUAKE, in London, hap- 
pened on Feb, 8, and Mar. 8, 1750. There 
were twovery ſevereſhocks, but did no other 
damage than that of alarming the inha- 
bitants. Dr. Sherlock, then biſhop of 
London, publiſhed paſtoral Jetters to his 
flock on this occaſion, exhorting them to 
deprecate the vengeance of God by repent- 
ing of their fins. His majeſty George II. 

roclaimed a ſolemn faſt upon the occaſion, 
to be obſerved throughout England ; and it 
was in general obſerved that theſe tre- 
mendous ſhocks, had .a great efte& upon 
the morals of the people. 

EASEMENT, in Jaw, a privilege 
which one neighbour has of another, 
whether by charter or preſcription, with- 
out profit ; ſuch axe paſſages through his 
lands, a fink, or the like. Theſe, in 
many caſes, may be claimed, 

EAST, one af the four cardinal points 
of the world; being that point of the 


in the equinoctial. See Compaſs, Horizon, 
EFEguinoctlal, Sc. mM 
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EASTER, the great'feſtival of the an- | 
niverſary commemoration of dur Saviout's 
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reſurrection. The Greeks and Latins caſt 
it paſcha, originally an Hebrew word, fig- 
nifying a' paflage, applied to the feaft Of 
the patfover held by the Jews above the 
ſame time. In Engliſh, it is called Ealicr 
from a goddeſs of that name, worthipped 
by the Saxons in April. ' 

It was in conformity to the cuſtom of 
the Jews, who were commanded by God 
himſelf to celebrate the paſſover jw the 
firſt month, and on the fourteenth day of 
that month in the even, that the primnive 
fathers ordered that the fourteenth day of 
the moon from the calender new moon, 
which immediately follows after the 
twenty»firft of March, at which time the 
vernal equinox happened vpon that day, 
ſhould be deemed the Paſchal fyll-moon, 
and that the Sunday after, becauſe bur 
Saviour roſe on the day after the Jewiſh 
patſover, ſhould be-Eafter-day ; and it is 
upon this account that out Rubric has ap- 
pointed it upon the firſt 2 after the 
firſt full- moon immediately following the 
twenty-firſt day of Marth; upon Which 
day, at that time, the vernal equinox 
happened : whence it appears that the true 
time of celebrating Eaſter, according to 
the original inſtitution of the feaſt of the 
paſſover, as well as according to the intent 
of the council of Nice, was to be the firſt 


| Sunday after the firſt fyll-moon immedi- 


ately following the vernal equinox, 'or 
when the ſun entered into the firſt point 
of Aries : and this was the principal view 
pope Gregory had, when he reformed the 
calender, to celebrate Eafter according to 
the intent of the Nicene council: 2 
the new ſtyle has been orderd by act of 
parliament to be uſed in Great-Briain for 
the future, it will be neceſſary to ſhe the 
method of finding Eaſter, according ta this 
method of camputation, which may be 
performed by the follawing rule, 

Find the epact for the year propoſed, 
and if it be leſs than 24, ſubtract it from 
74; bur if it be 24, it muſt be taken from 
73; alſo, if the epact be 24, and the 
golden number between 12 and 19, both 
numbers inclufive, the epact mult be taken 
ſrom 73, and the remainder will be Fafter 
limit, or the day of the Paſchal] full-moon. 
If the limit do not exceed 31, the day of 
the full-moon will be in March; but if it 
exceeds, 13 it will be in April, the Sunday 
after which full- moon will be Eafter-day, 

We ſhall inſert the following table, by 
which Eaſter-day may be found by in- 
ſpeRion from the preſent time, till the 
year 1899, inclufive, according to the 
Gregorian method. 


A Table 
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14 
| 

7 
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A Tazrz to find EASTER till the year 1899 incluſive, 


SUNDAY LETTTERS. 


3 
G 


A. B. C. D. E. F. 

April 16 17 18 4 * 14 15 
April 9 3 5 6 1 
Merch 26 27 2829 23 24 2 

April 16 17 11112 13 14 Ns. 
| April 2 3 41 5 6{Margh 31 | April 1 
April 23 24 | 25 | 19 20 21 2 

April 9 10 11112 13 141 8 
April 2 3 | March 28 | 29 20 31 | April 1 
April 16 17 18119 20 21 2 

April 10 111 5 6 7 

March 26 27 28149 30 31 2 

Aprit '16 17 18 | 19 13 14 I 

2 3 4 5 6 71 

March 26 27 28 | 22 23 24 2 

April 16 10 1112 13 14 2 

April 2 3 4 5| March 30 31 April 2 
April 23 244 18119 20 21 22 
April 9 10 11112 13 9 8 
April 2 March 27 28129 20 31 | April 1 


To make ufe of the preceding table, 
find the Sunday letter for the year in the 
uppermoſt line, and the golden number, or 
prime, in the firſt column; and in the 
common angle of meeting, you have the 
day of the month on which Eaſter falleth 
that year. But note, that the name of the 
month is ſet on the left hand, or juſt with 
the figure, and does not as in other tables, 

defcent, but colliteral. 
EASTERN, whatever relates to the 


eaſt. 
_ EAVES, in architecture, the margin 
or edge of the roof of an houſe ; being the 
Joweft tiles, lates, &c. that hang over 
the walls, to throw off water to a diſtance 
frum the wall. 
— EAVESLATH, a thick feather-edged 
board, generally nailed round the eaves of 
a houſe for the lowermoſt tiles, lates, or 
ſhingles, to reft on. 

EBONY, Ebenus, in botany, a tree 
ſuppoſed to be of the palm-kind, the wood 

which is imported from the Eaſt and 

Weſt- Indies. Its wood is extremely ſolid, 
and capable of a fine poliſh; it is much 
uſed in toys and marquetry, 

ECCLESIASTES, a canonical book 
of the Old Teſtament, the defign of which 
3s to ſhew the vauity of all ſublunary 
things. It was compoſed by Solomon, 
who enumerates the ſeveral objects on 
which men place their happineſs, and then 


Thews the inlulficiency of all worldly en- 


- 


* 


joyments. The Talmudiſts ſuppoſe king 
Hezek iah to be the author of it; Grotius 
aſcribes it to Zorobabel, and others to 
Iſaliah; but moſt commentators believe 
this book to be the produce of Solomon's 
repentance, after having experienced all 
the follies and pleaſures of life. 

ECCLESIASTICAL, whatever be- 
longs to the church: as cccleſiaſtical poli- 
ty, juriſdiftion, hiſtory, &c. 3 

ECCLESIASTICUS, an apocryphal 
book, ſo called from its being read in the 
church, cccleſia, as a book of piety and 
inſtruction, but not of infallible authority. 
The author of this book was a Jew, called 

eſus the ſon of Sirach. The Greeks call 
it the Wiſdom of the ſon of Sirach. 

ECHINITES, in natural hiſtory, the 
name by which authors call the foffile cen- 
tronia, frequently found in our chalk- 

its. 5 
l ECHINOPS, or ECHINOPAS, glove 
thiſtle, in botany, a genus of plants. 

The roots and ſeeds of which are ſaid 
to be attenuant and diuretic, 

ECHINUS, in zoology, a name fre- 
quently uſed for the erinaceous, or com- 
mon hedge-hog. 

ECHINUS, in architecture, a mem- 
ber or ornament near the bottom of the 
5 Corinthian, and Compoſite capi- 
tals, 

ECHIUM, viper's bugloſs, in botany, 
a genus of plants. . 


| A pows 


E © 
A powder of the root of which is re- / 
rommended againſt epilephes : it is alſo 
a ſudorific, vulnerary, and preſcribed 
againſt the eryſipelas. - 
ECHO, a ſound reverberated, 6r re- 
flected to the ear from ſome oppoling | 


body. 

ECHO, in architecture, is applied to 
certain vaults and arches, generally of 
elliptical or parabolical figures, erected to 
produce artificial echoes. 

* ECHO, in fabulous hiſtory, a nymph 
ſent by Jupiter to amuſe Juno by her tales, 
whenever he was engaged in a new amour, 
and by that means prevented his being 
diſcovered ; but the jealous goddeſs finding | 
out the deceit, deprived her of the uſe of 
ſpeech, and only left her the power of 
pronouncing the laſt word in a ſentence ; 
the nymph afterwards falling in love with 
Narciſſus, and being unable to expreſs her 
paſſion, fled to the covert of the woods 
and caves, where pining away till the had 
noth ing left but bones and voice, the 
former - petrified, and the laſt is found in 
caves. Others ſay this effect was pro- 
duced frem her being flighted by Pan, 
by whom ſhe had had a daughter called | 
Irynge. 

ECLIPSE, in aftronomy, a privation of | 
the light of ſome luminary, by the inter- 
poſition of av opaque body, either be- 
tween it and the eye, or between it and 
the ſun, The word is derived from the 
Greek, to leave or ſorſake. 

All dark bodies, expoſed to the d 


— 


2 


' 


of light in the fpace oppoſite the ſun, by 
reaſon of the ſun's rays being intercepted 
by the opaque body : and as the globes of 
the earth and moon are both opaque bo- 
dies, which borrow all their light "from 


the ſun, when either interpoſes, the other 


muſt in ſome meaſure be obſcured. 


Henee it appears, that a ſolar eclipſe * 


is cauſed by the interpoſition of the moon 
berwixt the ſon and the earth; and a lu- 


nar one, by that of the earth betwixt the | 


ſun and moon. 

The geometrical conflruion of ſolar 
eclipſes for particular places of the earth. 

Lemma I. To an obſerver in the ſun 
the earth's enlightenel bemitphere would 
appear a ſuperficial diſk : to him the ſeve- 
ral parts of land and water would di- 
rely appear as if preected on a plane ; 
conſequently, if circular lines, ſuch as the 
meridians, parallel, &c. were drawn or 


ire& | 
light of the ſon,” caſt a ſhadow behind 
them; which is nothing but the privation | 


1 


* 


— 


| 


| ſhadow ; and 


ed, and "thrown — oe 


imagined upon it, there may be conceived 


nn orthographical projection of the ſphere. 
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IT. Every place upon the earth's Torface, 
to the eye as above, in each diaraal re- 
volution, apparently deſeribes an ellipti- 
cal path, or otherwiſe a right line, pa- 
rallel to the equator ; the axis of which, 
at different times of the year, is vari- 
oully inclined to the right, or to the left, 
ſrom the axis of the ecliptic ; that is, 

III. During the ſun's progrefs 
the ſummer and autumn ſigns, to wit, 
B, N. un, =», M] and , the as 
of the earth projected on the above plane 
lies to the left of the axis of the zodiac g 
bat if the ſun be in any of the other 
oppoſite figns, ir will on the contrary be 
thrown to the right. If the ſun's place 
be in any of the north figns, that is, T's 
8, U, &c. the north pole will be en- 
lightened; but if otherwiſe, to the forth, 
it wiel be obſcure. | 

Corollary. The conjugate diameter of 
every elliptical path apparentiy increaſes 
and decreaſes, as the ſun's declination 
doth increaſe, or decreaſe, I the ſun is 
in the equinoctiah, the path of each ver- 
tex will then be a right line, but at al 
other times orbicular. 

If is to be obſerved, that the tranfrerſe dia- 
meter of the ell:pfis, repreſenting the path 


of auy place, is always equal to twice the 
| fne complement of the N n latitude ; 


and the conjugate one to the difference 


of the fines, betwixt the ſum and difler- 


ence of the two complements, latitude and 
the ſun's declination. 8 
Lunar EcrrrsEs are occafioned by the 
interpoſition of the earth betwixt the fur 
and moon, whereby the moon is deprived 
of her luftre by falling inte the carth's 
or the ſame reaſon as to 
quantity and duration, is both geners? 
and univerfal. A lunar ecliple can 
never happen but at the full, and when 
the moon is leſs than half a fign from one 
of the nodes. Now the meon although 
deprived of the direct folar beams, is not 
abſolutely hid from us at the ſatue tune, 
as at the change; becauſe the rays of ligut 
paſſing — 1 our atmoſphere are refra&- 
| into the rea 
ſhadow, and thereby faintly illumiaate the 
whole cone: hence it is that the embon's 
body remains viſible to us, though it be 
totally eclipſed, 
The begianing and ending, Ke. of 2 
lunar eclipſe are found in the fame man- 
ner by the angles of irgidence, &. only 
with this difference, that, whereas iu the 
latter it is underſtood of the diſk and pe- 
numbra, her: the ſame is to be undertioud 
of the moon and.the earth's-thavow. . . 
ECLIP. 
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ECLIPTIC. in aſtronomy, that circle 
which the plane of the carth's orbit would 
mark out, were it ſuppoſed to be extended 
o the heavens, This therefore is that 
which the ſun ſeems to deſcribe in his an- 
aual courfe. The axis of the ecliptic is a 
Jight linc ſuppoſed to pats through the 
center of the tun, and to be perpendicular 
to che plane of the ecliptic ; and the points 


ia the heavens, to which this axis is di- 


zefted, are called its poles ; and rhe great 
circles paſſiug through theſe poles will be 
perpendicular to the ecliptic, and therefore 
called its ſecundat ies, and ſometimes circles 
of longituec. | 

By means of theſc the place of any ſtar 
is referred to the ecliptic, and its longi- 
tude and latitude eſtimated : for the longi- 
Sade of a ſiar-is an arch of the echptic in- 
tercepted between the firſt point of Aries, 
and that where one of thefe ſecondaries 
that palſcs through the ftar cuts the eclip- 
tic ; and the latitude of a ftar is the arch 
of the ſame ſecondary intercepted between 
the far and the ecliptic. Upon this ac- 
count all circles conceived to be drawn 
parallel t the ecliptic, that is, parallels 
of the ecliptic, are ſometimes called pa- 
rallels of latitude. The latitude of a ftar 
Is either northern or ſouthern, as the 
Kar is placed on this or that fide of the 
ee) ptic. | 

The eclipt.c is divided into twelve parts, 
called figns. They begin at that point 
in which the ſun appears to be at the vernal 
equinox, and arc reckoned from weſt to 
eaſt. The names of the ſaid ſigns, to- 
gether with the characters whereby they 
_ commonly expretled, are theſe that fol- 

*. 
Aries. Taurus. Gemini. Cancer Leo. Virgo. 

K. 
Libra. Scorpio. Sagittarius. Capricornus, 


a MI. 8- 
Acquarius, Piſces. 


The firſt fix of theſe are called the 


northern ſigus, as polleſfing that half of 


the ecliptic which lies neareſt the north 
pole of the earth; the latter, the ſouthern, 
as being in that which is neareſt the ſouth 
pole, The ſun is als ay ſcen in ſome 
part of the circle ; but the plauets, by rra- 
Tu of the inclination of the plane of their 
orbits to that of the ecliptic, appear ſome 
times above it, and ſometimes below it, 
hut never nmr, from above 7 or $ de- 

es on either ſide: ſo that if we imagine 
a ſpace ſurrounding the heavens 16 de- 
gree's in becadth, and extended equally 
above and below the ecliptic, mis will in- 


þ 


E CE . | 
clude all their ecliptics, ſo to ſpeak ; that 
is, all the circles they would appear ts 
move in when ſcen from the tun, and is 
called the zodiac. | 

The figns of the ecliptic rook their 
names from 12. conſtellations ſituated in 
the heavens near thote places. But it 


,mult be remembered, chat ihe figns are 


different from the conſtellations which bear 
the lame name: for the ſigu Arics is not, 
for inſtance, in the fame part of the hea- 
vens with the couſtcllation Aries; the 
former 15 only 30 degrees of the ecliptic 
counted from one of the equinoctial points, 
whereas the conſtellation is a ſyllem of 
{tars, the moit of wh:ch are now ſituated 
between the fit and laſt degree of Taurus: 
and fo of the other figns. 1 hele con- 
liellations were, in their infancy of aſtro- 
nomy, fituated within the figas which 
now bear their names: but by a flow re- 
trograde motion of the equinoctial points, 
called the preccthon of the equinoxcs, the 
conſtellation Aries has got into the fhign 
Taurus, and that of Piſces into the tign 
Aries ; and fo of the reſt, | 

If there be any change in the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, which it is very probable, 
it may be cauſed either 1. by a change in 
the inclination of the catth's axis, the 
plane of the earth's orbit continuing im. 
moveable ; or, 2 by a change in the plane 
of the earth's orbit the axis of the carth 
continuing parallel to itſelf 3 or 3. by a 
change both in the inclination of the axis 
and in the- fituation of the earth's orbit 
The art. of theſe ſeems moſt likely to be 
the caſe ; for if we eonfider the ſhape of 
the earth, that it is an oblate ſpheriod, or a 
globe a little flatted like a turnip, having 
its diameter at the poles a little ſhorter than 
at the cquator ; and that by reaſon of this 
figure of the earth, the attraction of the 
heavenly bodies will act upon it in the ſame 
manner as if it had a ring round the e- 
quator; and that the ſun being in the 
p ane of the ecliptic, is perpetually pulling 
this ring, or the protuberant parts about 
the equator of the earth, towards a coin- 
cidence with the plane of the eclipticy 
which action of the ſbn, together with 
the like attraftion of the moon, is the 
cauſe of the proceſſion of the equinoxes ; 


and if this be conſidered, it will not ap- 


pear improbable, that thete actions of the 
ſan and moon, which have a continual 
tendency to bring the plane of the earth's 
equator nearer to the plane of the ecliptic, 
ſhould gradually diminiſh the angle be- 
tween theſe planes. The moon indeed, 


| being neatet to the. earth, contributes more 


CP 
wan the ſun towards this effect, by her 
attraction; for though ſhe be but twice a 
tnonth in the ecliptic, yet fince ſhe is al- 
ways near it, never deviating much above 
five degrees from that circle ; and theſe 
deyigtions are as much towards the north 
in one half of het period round the earth, 
as they are towards the ſouth in the other; 
they will ſo balance one another, that the 
effect of the whole attraction of the moon 
will be pretty much the ſame, as if ſhe 


were carried round the earth exactly in the | 


plane the ecliptic. However, all 
changes in the poſition of the ecliptic are 
not to be abſolutely excluded; for, as the 


planets move round the ſan in different | 


planes, their mutual attractions muſt have 
a tendency to change the fituation of 
all their planes, and bring them nearer 
to a coincidence with one another : bur 
then the diſtance of the planets from 
each other is ſo great, that the change 
here mentioned may be ſo exceedingly 
ſmall as not to become ſenſible in many 
ages. 

ELO UE, in poetry, a ſmall elegant 
cempoſition in a fimple natural ſtyle. The 
word takes its derivation from the Greek, 
to ſelect. uh . 

The eclogue, in its primary intention, 
is the ſame thing with the idyllium; but 
cuſtom has likewiſe made ſome difference 
berween them, and appropriated the name 
eclogue to pieces wherein ſhepherds are 
introduced; and idyllium to thoſe written 
like eclogues, but without ſhepherds in 
them. The eclogue is properly an image 
of the paſtoral life 3 therefore the matter 
is low, and its genius humble. Its buſi- 
neſs is to deſcribe the loves, ſports, piques, 
jealouſies, intrigues, and other adventures 
of thepherds ; fo that its character muſt 
be fimple, the wit eaſy, the narration 
mort; the thoughts ingenious, the man- 
ners innocent, the language pure ; the 
verſe flowing, the expreſſions plain, and 

-all the diſcourſe natural. The models in 
this ſort of poetry are Theocritus and 
Virgil, who both have ſome eclogues of 
a lofty character: the eclogue, therefore, 
occaſionally raiſes its voice, Yer M. 
Fontenelle eſteems it a fault in ſome mo- 
dern poets to have put matrer of high 
concern ia their eclogues, and made their 
ſhepherds. fing. the praiſes of Kkibgs and 
heroes. . . 

ECPIESMA, in fu „ a fort of 
fracture of the cranium, when the bones 
are ſhattered, 


ſect the membranes of the brain 
Vor. II. 


and, preffing inwardly, af - 
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| ECTHLIPSIS, among Latin 


. gram 
marians, a figure of proſody, whereby the 
* at the end of a word, when the follows 
ing word begins with _a vowel, is clided, 
or cut off, together with the vowel preced- 
ing it, for the fake of the meaſure of the 
verſe: thus they read mult ille, for mule 
tum ille, 

ECU, a French ctown. See E 
ECUSSON, in heraldry, a hi 
eſcutcheon, 1 | 

EDDiISH, or EADISH, the latter paſ- 
ture or graſs that comes after mowing, or 
reaping 3 called alfo eagraſs, carih, and 
ete h. 

EDGINGS, in gardening, the ſeries 
of ſmall, but durable, plants, ſet round 
the edges or borders of flower- beds, &c« 
The beſt and moſt durable of all plants for 
this uſe is box, which, if well planted, 
and rightly managed, will continue in 
ſtrength and beauty for many years. The 
ſeaſons for planting this are the autumn, 
and very early in the ſpring: and the 
beſt ſpecies for this purpoſe 15 the dwarf 
Dutch box. The edgings of box are now 
only planted on the fides of borders, 
next walls, and not, as was ſome time 
fince the fathion, all round borders or fruit 
beds, in the middle of gardens, ualefs 


they have a gravel walk between them, 


in which caſe it ſerves to keep the earth 
of the borders from waſhing down on the 
<0 in hard rains, and fouling the gra- 
ve 

* EDGEHILL, battle of, Oftober 23s 
1642. Charles the firſt had no ſooner 
aſſembled an army, with which he thought 
he could act upon the offenſive, than he 
began his march from Shrewtbury to- 
wards London; and in two days after his 
departure, the earl of Eſſex put himſelf 
in motion to attend his rear. On the 
twenty-ſecond day of Oftober,. the armies 
were within fix miles of each other, The 
king having received intelligence that 
Eflex had advanced to Keinton, a village 
on the borders of Warwickſhire, drew 
up his army on Edgehill, about two miles 
from the enemy ; and on Sunday the 
twenty - third day of the month, gave them 
battle. The army of Effex was ſuperior 
in number to the royaliſts, who did not 
exceed ten thouſand horſe and foot, He 

ſted Ramſey, a Scottiſh officer, at the 

ead of a thoutand horſe, on the left wing. 
He himſeff commanded the line of the 
infantry, with about two regiments of ca- 
valry, m— from Keinton towards 


 Edgehill ; and fir William Balfour acting 
| — undes 
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under the earl of Bedford, was intruſted 
With a ſtrong body of horſe as a reſerve. 
The king's right wing of horſe was com- 
manded by prince Rupert, the left by 
commiſſary Wilmot, and fir Arthur Ath- 
ton. The earl of Lindſey, though gene- 
ral, fought on foot at the head of his own 
regiment, fir Edmund Verney, knight-mar- 
mal carried the King's ſtandard ; and fir 
John Byron formed the reſerve with his own 
regiment only. About three o'clock in 
the afternoon, Yue Rupert advancing to 
charge the left wing of the enemy, fir 
Faithful Forteſeve, with his whole troop, 
deſerted from Ramſey, and jvined the 
_ who charged their adverſaries with 

uch fury, that they were immediately 
routed, and purſued for two miles. Wil- 
— and fir Arthur Aſhton met with the 

ame ſucceſs againſt the right wing of 
Eſſex ; and the reſerve under | woe joined 
in the purſuit, leaving the infantry on 


both ſides to diſpute the fortune of the 


day. During this conteſt, fir William 
Balfour advancing with his reſerve, fell 
upon the flank of the royaliſts, and did 
Ereat execution. The earl of Lindſey 
was mortally wounded, and his ſon the 
Jord Willoughby, taken priſoner, while 
e endeavoured to reſcue his father; fir 
Edmund Verney being tlain, the ſtandard 
Fell into the hands of the enemy, but was 
recovered by the valour of captain John 
Smith. The king's whole infantry was 
thrown into confuſion) and himſelf with 
His two fons in great danger of being 
taken, When prince Rupert and Wilmot 
returned from the purſuit, their troops 
were fo fatigued and ſcattered, that they 
could not be brought into order fo as to 
Yenew the charge; and night approaching, 
ft the fate of the day undecided. Each 
de kept its ground, and next morning 
h armies fronted one another. About 
five thouſand combatants lay dead on the 
field of battle, the greater number of theſe 
having been killed by the king's cavlary. 
Beſides the earl of Lindſey, and fir Ed- 
mund Verney, the king loſt the lord 
Aubigney, brother to the duke of Rich- 
mond and Lenox. Among thoſe who fell 
on the other fide, were the lord St. John 
of Bletnezo, eldeſt ſon to the carl of Bo- 
Uingbroke, and Charles Eſſex, an officer 
af reputation, Lord Willoughby, fir 
Thomas Lunsford, fir Edward Stradlivg, 
and ſeveral perſons of diſtinction in the 
king's army, were taken. His foldiers 


ſuffered greatly from the cold, which was | 


very ſevere in the night; and indeed, 
both ſides ſeemed to think themſelves vans 


ſ 


| 
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quiſhed. Effex retired to Warwick taſtſe 
and the king having appointed Ruthven, 
general of his army, in the room bf th 
earl of Lindſey, marched to Banbury, 
and ſummoned the caſtle to ſurrender. 
Though the garriſon conſiſted of eight 
hundred infantry, and a trbop of horſe, 
they immediately capitulated; and one 
half of the ſoldiets enlifled in the king's 
army. Here he left a garriſon, under the 
command of the earl of Northampton, 
and -next day entered Oxford, where he 
was received with joy and acclamation. 
* EDINBURGH, the metropolis of 
Scotland. The Romans could not well 
have made choice of a better ſpot for a 
fortification ; for the rock on which the 
preſent caſile is ſeated is inacceſſible on all 
fides except the eaſt, The firſt building of 
a fort here ſeems to have given riſe to the 
town, and to have encouraged the neigh- 
bouts to have fixed under the protection 
of it. The city has fix gates, the princĩ - 
pal of which, towards the eaſt, called the 
Nether-bow, was magnificiently rebuilt 
in the year 1616, and adorned with towers 
on both fides. The ftreet run the whole 
length of the town, the High#reet which 
extends from the cafile to the abbey, is 
ſaid to be the broadeſt in Europe, and all 
built of hewn ftone, fix or ſeven ftories 
high, with ſaſh-windows. But then it 
mutt be remembered, that each ſtory is a 
diftin& houſe, and has a particular owner, 
and has one ſtair-caſe common to chem all. 
Timber houſes were prohibited long ago 
by an act of the town council, on account 
the many fires that have happened. In the 
middle of the city fiand St. Giles's church, 
the cathedral built of hen ſlone, adorned 
with Rone pillars and vauliings. The 
collegiate church of the Sacred Trinity 
was built by Mary of Guecldres, king 
ames the Seconds queen. The Lady 
eſter's church was built and endowed by 
one of the lady Yeſters; and there 15 
another very beautiful, the lateft built of 
all. To theſe we muſt add two chapel:, 
St. Magdalen's and St. Mary's, with ano- 
ther at the foot of the Canon- gate. On 
the ſouth fide is the college of King James 
the Sixth, founded in the year 1 $0, and 
endowed with all the e an uni- 
verſity, a 
The royal palace, called Holy Road 


Houſe, is at the bottom of the Canon-gate, 


and has four courts; the oiſter court, 


which is as big as all thejreft, has four 


priheipat entries. It is Tarrounded on a!l 
ſides with handſome Fardths, and on the 


i ſoath lies the king's park, Which has a 


great 


„ wo Hm &* iow mea &Q o& 
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Treat variety of 
entry of the palace is adorned with great 
pillars of hewn ftone, and a cupola in the 
fallion of a crown above it. The fore 
part is terminated by four high towers, 
two towards the north erected by James 
V. and the reſt by Charles II. The inner 
court hay piazzas round it, all of hewn 
ſtone. But above all, the long gallery is 
molt remarkable, it being adorned with 
the pictureg of all the Kings of Scotland 
from Fergus J. | 

There is a. college of juſtice, which 
hath its dean of faculty, and they try all 
their candidates. King Charles the Se- 
cond likewiſe erected à college of phyfſi- 
cians here, given them by patent under 
the great ſeal, an ample juriſdiction within 
the city and liberties, appointing the ju- 
dicatures to concur with them in the ex- 
ecution of their decrees, and by a latter 
grant they have thg liberty of profeſſin 
phyſic, and noone can commence doctor o 
phy ſic, regularly in this univerfity, with- 
out being examined by them. There are 
now public profeſſors of every branch of 
medicine, and Edinburgh has as famous a 
ſchool for this fiudy as any in Europe. 
The city is ſurrounded by an old Roman 
wall on every hide, except towards the north, 
where it is ſecured by the North Loch. 

It is governed by a lord provoſt, and 
four bailitfs, who beſides the power of al- 
dermen in the government of the city, 
Lave that of ſheriffs. The fourteen in- 
corporated trades, are ſurgeons, goldſmiths, 
ſkinners, furriers, hammer-men, wrights, 
maſons, taylors, bakers, butchers, cord- 
wainers, weavers, wakers or fullers, and 
bonnet makers. 

Before the Unicn the parliament uſed 
to meet here, as the general aſſembly ſtill 
does. Hexe likewiſe the ſupreme courts 
of juſtice are held. It was the ſce of a 
biſhop till epiſcopacy was aboliſhed. Thoſe 
ol the —— perſuation now afſemble 
in meeting-houſes, It is four hundred 
meaſured or Englith ſtatute miles north- 
by-welt from London. Long. 3. 2+ W. 
Lv, 55. 57- N. | 

EDICT, Edidum, an order or inftru- 
ment, ſigned and ſealed by a prince to 
ſerve as a law ta his ſubjects. 

EDITOR, a perſon who has the care of 
an impre of any work, papticularky 
that of an ancient author. 

EDUCATION, the bringing up aud 
farming the minds of children, either in 
Point ut fearging or good manners. 

EDULCOR ATION, in pharmacy, 


Jac fame with dulcifp ing. See Dal-ifying. 4 


icinal plants, The 


8 
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E DULCORATION, in chemiſtry, s 
the ſweetening or clearing of any matter 
from impurities, by waſhing it thoroughly 4 
in common water ; ſo that it is the fame . 
with a blution. 

* EDWARD I. king of England, ſur- 
named Long Shanks, was fon of Henry 
III. and born at Wincheſter, 1239. He 
was taller by the head than men generally 
are; and his perſon was well made ; but 
his legs being rather too long, he thence 
obtained the name of Long Shanks. He 
carried on a- cruſade againit the Saracens, 
where, with only ten thouſand Englich - 
men, he ruck a general panic into the 
infidels. He there narrowly eſcaped being 
murdered, being wounded by an aſſaſſin 
in the arm with a poiſoned dagger; and 
it is ſaid that he owed his life to the aſs 
feftion of Eleanor his wife, who facked 
the venom. out of the wound. While he 
was on his return from Paleſtine he heard 
of the death of his father, which hap» 
pened in 1272, and arriving in England 
with his queen, they were both crowned 
on the _ of Auguſt, 1274. He began 
his reign by confirming the Magna Char- 
ta, and by making a ſtriet enquiry into 
the affairs of his kingdom. He then de- 
feated and flew Lewellyn, king of Wales, 
who had revolted, and afterwards ſum- 
moning a parliament at Ruthen, it was 
there reſolved that Wales ſhould be united 
to England; when ſome of the Welſh 
nobles telling the King that he would 
nevez peaceably enjoy their country, till 
they were governed by a prince of their 
own nation, he fent for the quern to lie- 
in at Cærnarvon, where being delivered of 
a prince, the dates acknowledged him 
for their ſovereign, aud hace that time 
the eldeſt fons of the kings of England 
have borne the title of prinse of Wales. 
Soon after queen Eleanor dying at Gran- 
tham, in Lincoluſhire, Ed ard erected a 
croſs at every place where the corpſe reſl - 
ed in the way to Weſtminſter. | 

Edward then carryiag his arms into 
Scotland, took Berwick, Dunbar, and Ed- 
inburgh ; and John Baliol their King re- 
pairing to Edward, renewed his oath of 
fidelity, and put the whole kingdom in 
his power. But while Edward was en- 
deavguring to recover ſome dominions he 
had loſt in France by treachery, the brave 
William Wallace roſe up in defence of 
his country, and having ſuddenly diſ- 
poſſeſſed the Englith of all the ſtron 
places they held, was declared regent 


the Kingdom; on which Edward bailily 
* retutued 
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returned from France, advanced into 
Scotland at the head of a powerful army, 
and defeated Wallace, who ſeveral years 
after, was betrayed into the hands of the 
Engliſh, and ſent ta London, where 
that great hero ſuffered the death of a 
traitor. Edward was ſeized with a dyſentery, 
and died in the little rown of Burg, the 
9th of July, 1307, in the ſixty-eighth 
year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his 
reign, and was interred in Weftmintter- 


'* EDWARD II. king of England, 
_ Was born at Cærnarvon, April 25, 1284, 
and ſucceeded his father Edward I. in 
1307, at twenty-three years of age. He 
recalled Pierce Gaveſton, whom his father 
had baniſhed, Then marrying Iſabella, 
the daughter of the French king, they 
were both crowned at Weſtminſter, the 
24th of February, 1308. His ridiculous 
fondneſs for Gaveſton occaſioned innu- 
merable diſputes, till at length the barons 
had . to arms, and Gaveſton was 
beheaded. In the mean time the Scots 
obtained three victories over the Engliſh, 
and made themſelves maſters of every 
place in Scotland. This weak prince who 
raiſed the two Spencers, father and ſon, 
to the ſummit of power; who being ba- 
niſhed by the parliament, the king levied 
an army, took ſome caftles from the ba- 
rons, and recalled his two favourites. 
Some time afterwards, he invaded 
Scotland; but wanting proviſions, he 
returned without ſtriking a blow : on 
which Bruce, king of Scotland, purſued 
him to York, and, after having deſtroyed 
twenty thouſand of the Engliſh, conſent- 
ed to a peace. The two Spencers ſoon in- 
curred the general hatred ; and queen Iſa- 


| bella flying to France with her ſon, the 
nobility ſent for her; when landing, and 


| proceeding towards London with a nv- 


the flill purfued him, and he ſet ſail for 
Ireland; but was driven back into Wales, 
and being taken, was ſent prifoner to the 
- - queen, Hogh Spencer, the father, was 
- *hanged and quartered, without a trial, 
and the young Spencer hanged on a gal- 
los fifty feet high. | 
The queen was entirely governed * 
Mortimer, earl of March, whom ſhe too 
to her bed: and the King being obliged 
to reſign the crown in 1327, his fon Ed- 
ward was proclaimed king. After which, 
the late fovereign was treated with the 
' greateſt indignities, and at laſt inhumanly 


merous army, the king fled into the weſt ; 


murdered; for ſome affaflins having co- | 
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ei nn wich a feather Bed, held kn 


down, while others conveyed a horn-pipe 
up his body, through which they thruſt a 
red-hot iron, and thus burnt his bowels. 
* EDWARD III. one of the greateſt 
kings of England, was born at Windfor, 
November 15, 1312, and was placed on 
the throne on the 26th day of Janvary, 
1327, at fourteen years of age, while his 
father, Edward II. was living. Though 
a regency was appointed by the parlia- 
ment, the queen and Roger Mortimer had 


the ſole authority; and influenced by them, 
| the young King not only renounced all 


pretenſions to Scotland, but gave his 


fiſter in marriage to David. Bruce, king 


of the Scots : yet afterwards becoming 
ſenfible of the queen's ill conduct, he con- 
fined her for life, and cauſed Mortimer, 
earl of March, to be hanged at Tyburn. 
He then broke the truce with Scotland, 
invaded that kingdom, and obliged king 
David to fly with his queen into France, 
when he ſet up Edward Baliol in his 
room. Edward now laid claim to France 
for Charlrs, his mother's brother, dying, 
Philip of Valois had poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the Kingdom, alledging the Salic law; 
but Edward aſſerted, that the Salic law, 
in excluding females from the ſucceſſion, 
did not exclude their male ifſue, on which 
he grounded his title. His firſt cam- 


| paign paſſed without bloodſhed ; but he 


took the title of king of France, and 
quartered his arms with the flors de lis, 
adding the motto, Dieu et mon droit, or, 
God and 'my right, However, in his 
next attempt he defeated the French fleet. 
He then befieged 1ournay ; but being 
called home to oppoſe the Scots, con- 
cluded a truce for one year, with Philip 
king of France. In the next campaign 
he ravaged all the country, up to the 
walls of Paris, and his fon, the Black 
Prince of Wales, at fixteen years of age, 
won the glorious battle of Creſſy. Six 
weeks after this, the queen defeated the 
Scots, and took king David priſoner. 
Theſe memorable victories were obtained 
in 1346. Edward then laid fege to Ca- 
lis, and having reduced it famine, 
returned to England. He ſoon after ſent 
the Black Prince, who, after taking ſe- 
veral towns, totally routed the French 
army, commanded by king John, who 
had ſucceeded Philip; and in this glo- 
rious battle, which was fought neax 
Poitiers, took the king, many nobles, 
and a mulritude of private men priſoners, 


though the French army was fix times. 


* 
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46 numerous as the Engliſh, Thus Ed- | 


ward had the honour of having two kings 
his priſoners at the fame time, John of 
France, and David Bruce, king of Scot- 
land. The king of Scotland, who refided 
at Odikam, in Hampſhire, was afterwards 
rau ſomed for one huhdred thouſand marks; 
and the French king, who lived at the 
Savoy agreed to pay for his ranſom five 
hundred thouſand pounds, and. a conſi- 
derable extent of country. 

Charles king of France afterwards car- 
ried on a war with Edward, when the Eng- 
liſh were driven from all the places the 
had ſo nobly conquered, to which the deat 
of the Black Prince greatly contributed. 

Edward diſtinguiſhed himſelf by inſti- 
tuting the order of the garter; and died 
at Richmond, in Surry, the 21ſt of June, 
1377, in the fiſty-fixth year of his age 
and the fifty-firft of his reign, and was 
interred in Weſtminſter-abbey. He was 
ſucceeded by Richard II. the ſon of Ed- 
ward the Black Prince, | 

* EDWARD IV. king of England, 
was the ſon of Richard, duke of York, 


and diſputed the crown with Henry VI. 


who was of the houſe of Lancaſter. Be- 
tween theſe two families a great number 
of battles were fought, with different 
ſucceſs. ; but at length Edward obtained 
the crown, March 5, 1461, by gaining 
a ſignal victory over Henry VI. whom 
he forced to fly into Scotland, with Mar- 
garet of Anjou, his conſort. He after- 
wards gained another . over the 
ſame unhappy prince, who after his de- 
feat, came into England in diſguiſe, and 
being ſeized, was carried to London, with 
his legs tied under his horſe's belly, and 
then confined in the Tower. The carl of 
Warwick who had chiefly contributed to 
raiſe Edward to the throne ; was em- 
ployed by that prince to negociate a mar- 
riage for him in France, and in the mean 
time marrying Elizabeth, the widow of 
Sir John Grey, with whom the carl was 
in love, that nobleman was ſo exaſperated, 
that he raiſed a rebellion, in which he 
twice defeated the king's forces, and af- 
terwards took his majeſty priſoner, and 
confined him in Middleham caftle ; from 
whence he eſcaped, and joining lord Haſt- 
ings, in Lancaſhire, returned to London, 
when another battle enſued, and War- 
wick being defeated, was obliged to fly 
Into France ; but ſoon after landing at 
Dartmouth with a few troops, he ſoon 
increaſed them to fixty thouſand men ; 


upon which Edward alſo raiſed a nu- 
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merons army at Nottingham ; but as his 
enemies were advancing, the cry cu. 
Henry being raifed in his camp, | 
tied, and eſcaped into Flanders, Wars 
wick then took Henry out of the Tower, 
and cauſed him to be acknowledged king 
of England. But Edward afterwards re- 
turning with a ſmall force, was received 
at London with acclamations of joy ; and 
Henry was once more coufined in the 
Tower. Edward then marched ' againft 
the carl of Warwick, and routed his ar- 
my, in a great battle, near Barnet, where 
the carl himſelf was flain, with #7 
teen thouſand of his men. 


Some time after, the " havyi 
aſſembled an army, king Edward defeat 
her, and took her prifoner, with her fon 
prince Edward, who was ſoon after maſ- 
ſacred, in the eighteenth year of his age; 
and ſoon after, king Henry, his father 
was murdered in the Tower, or, as other 
ſay, died with grief, in the fiſtieth year 
ot his age. Queen Margaret, after being 
four years confined was ranſomed by her 
father, for fifty thouſand crowns. Ed- 
ward cauſed his brother, the duke of 
Clarence, to be drowned in a but of ſack. 
Edward being now at peace, ſpent his 
time in indolence and debauchery. His 
favourite miftreſs was Jane Shore, He 
died at Weſtminſter, on the gth of 
April, 1483, in the forty-ſecond of his 
age, and the — 1 0g re of his reign. 

* EDWARD V. king of England, 
eldeſt ſon of Edward IV. ſucceeded his 
father in 1483, at twelve years of 
He was at Ludlow when his father died z 
but being ſent for to London, he on the 
th of May received the oaths of the 
principal ——_ and his uncle Richard, 
duke of Glouceſter, was made protector of 
the king and kingdom. He obliged the 
queen to deliver up to him the duke of 
York, the king's brother, and ſent them 
both to the Tower, under pretence of 
their waiting there ll every thing was 
prepared for the coronation. Mean while 
the duke of Glouceſter, by the aſſiſtance of 
the duke of Buckingham, fir John Shaw, 
lord mayor of London, and Dr. Shaw, 
his brother, had the two young princes 
declared illegitimate, and then cavſel 
himſelf to be acknowledged king of En 
land; pretending to accept the crown wi 
reluctance; though he had put to death 
lord Haſtings for no other crime, but his 
being warmly attached to the young king ; 
however, as that nobleman was greatly 


beloved by the | Glouceſter pre- 
| beloved by the people, 4 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
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merſet invaded Scotland, and routed the 


and the young king being in a manner 
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tended that his ambition and forceries en- 
ered the kingdom; the queen and 
Jane Shore were accuſed as his colleagues, 
and rhe latter was taken into cuſtody, but 
was foon after releaſed on doing penance. 
2. Robert Brackenbury, lieutenant of the 

ower, reſuſing to comply with Richard's 
cruel deſigns, he for one night only gave 
the commaud of that fortreis to fr James 
Tyrrell, and he procured two villains, who 
in the dead of the night, entered the cham- 
ber where the princes lay, and ſmothered 
them in bed. Thus died Edward V. aſter 
a reign of only three months. 
* EDWARD VI. king of England, 
the only ſon of Henry VIII. and 
| Seymour, was born October 12, 1537, 
and afcended the throne ar nine years of 
age, at which time he was well fkilled in 
the Latin and French tongues, and had 
obtained ſome knowledge of the Greek, 
Italian, and Spaniſh. His perſon way very 
beautiful; he had great ſweetneſs of tem · 
er, and was remarkable for his piety and 
amanity, He was committed to the care 
fixteen perſons, whom Henry had no- 
winated regents of the kingdom, the prin- 
pal of w was the earl of Hertford, 
the king's uncle by the mother's fide, who 
572 ſoon after created duke of Somerſet, 
young queen of Scotland was demand- 
in marriage for king Edward, but the 


propoſal being made by France, in 
behalf of the dauphin, the was ſent into 
that ki „on which the duke of So- 


Scots army at Muſieburgh. The great 
of the duke of Somerſet raifed him 
220 enemies, the chief of whom was 
Thomas lord Seymour ; and articles of ac- 
cuſat ion being exhibited againſt him, he 
was attainted in parliament, and condemn- 
ed aud beheaded, without being brought 
to an open trial. However, the duke of 
Somerſet himſclf was ſome time after im- 
ached, and charged with a defign to 
ize the king, and to impriſon the earl of 
Warwick; tor this he was condemned, | 


forced to þgu the ſentence, he was execut- 
ed forge time after. The carl of War- 
wick, now duke of Northumberland, ſuc- 
cecded to the carl of Somerſet's power, and 
at length, on the king's being taken ill of 
the, meazles, married lord Guildford Dud- 
ley,, his fourth fon, to the lady Jane Grey, 
eldeſt daughter to the duke of Suffolk, aud 
perſuaded Edward to ſettle the crown on 
her, his fſters, Mary and Elizabeth, 
deen both declared illegitimate dur- | 
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| prince, hoping to ſave the Reformation 
from impending deſt ruction, appointed her 
his ſuceeffor, and ſoon after tied, on the 
6th of July, 1553, in the 16th year of his 
age, and the 7th of his reign. . 

EEL, Anguilla, in ichthyology, a ſpe» 
cies of murzna, Sce Mureng. 

EEL-SPEAR, a forked inftrument with 
Jagged teeth for catching of eels: that 
with four teeth is beſt, which they ſtrike 
into the mud at the bottom of the river ; 
and if it ſtrikes againſt any eels, it never 
fails to bring them u 

EFFECT, that which reſults from, or 
is produced by, any cauſe. ' 

FERVESCENCE, a ſlight degr 
of ebullition in liquors expoſed to a due 
degree of heat. But the chemiſts apply it 
to that ebullition which is excited when 
two ſubſtances of different natures, an al- 
cali, far example, and an acid, are mixed 
together. If the efterveſcence produces a a2 
heat in the ſubſtance ſo mixcd, it is called 
a hot efferveſcence ; but, if no heat is ex- 
cited, it is a cold efferyeſcence. 
FFICACIOUS, a term uſod by dis 
vines, in ſpeaking of grace ; importin 
ſuch grace as never fails to produce its = 
tet. See Grace. 125 
EFFLUVIA, minute panicles which 
exhale from bodies. 
EFFUSION, in a general ſenſe, the 
pouring out of any thing liquid with ſome 
violence. ; 
EFT, in zoology, the common lizard 
lacertus vulgaris, called alſo, in fever 
parts of the Kingdom, the newt and ſwift, 
Sce Lizard. : . 

EGG, Oven, in natural hiftory, a body 
formed in certain females, in which is con- 
tained an embryo, or fatus, of the ſame 
ſpecies, under a cortical ſurface or ſhell, 

An egg conſiſſs of the albumen or white, 
and of the vitellus or yolk. The albumen 
is a cold, viſcous, white liquor in the egg, 
differing in confiſtence in its different 

arts. 

When the vitellus grows warm with 
incubation, it becomes more humid, and 
like melted wax or fat, whence it takes 
up more ſpace : for as the feetus increaſes, 
the albumen inſenſibly waſtes away and 
condenſes ; the vitellus, on the contrary, 
ſeems. to have loſt little or nothing of ts 
bulk, whenj the ſcetus is perſected, and 
only appears more liquid and humid, when 
the abdomen of the {tus begins to be 
formed. | 

The chick ib rhe egg is firſt nouriſhed 


the Lie tia of their father; and de 


by the albymen ; and, when this is con- 
ſnd, by the vitellus, as with milk. The 
albumcy 
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eggs and anchors placed alternately. 
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MNbumen waſtes in keeping, ard wat 
through the ſhell, eſpecially if it be expoſ- 
ed to a gentle heat: and it is ſpecifically 
lighter than the vitellus. 

By incubation the albumen becomes 
thinner and more turpid, eſpecially on its 
upper part, near the obtuſe end, where it 
is alſo firſt conſumed ; and it is afterwards 
diminiſhed towards the ſharp end of the 
egg, till at laſt nothing of it 1s left, except 
4 white cretaceous ſubſtance at the lower 
part of the ſhell. In the Edinburgh Me- 
dical Eſſays, we are told that the albumen 
of a feecundated egg, is as ſweet and free 
from corruption, during all the time of 
incubation, as it is in a new-laid egg. 

As the white of ai egg has all the re- 
quiſites to the formation of an animal bo- 
dy, that is, to nutrition, when properly 
applied by the vital actions to the parts 
which require it, and this without an 
previous digeſtion by the ſtomach, it mu 
neceſſarily be one of the moſt proper ali- 
ments in the world, in morbid caſes, 
where the digeſtive organs are relaxed and 
weak, where the fibres of the whole body 
want æ due tenfion and elaſticity, and 
where canſequently reſtoratives are indi- 
cated, But in order to anſwer any good 
purpoſe in this view, it muſt be given 
freſh, raw, and without the application of 
the leaſt heat: for heat, as Boerhaave 
found by his experiments, renders it unfit 
for nutrition. It is to be given in a linle 
milk and water, or broth, or may be taken 
alone, well ſeparated from the yolk. 

The white of an egg has a retrigerating, 
aſtringent, and agglutinating quality. 

The yolk is endued with at anodyne, 
maturating, digeſting, and relating vir- 
tue, Hence it is very often an ingredient 
in clyſters, and mixed with a little ſalt, is 
commonly applied, in a walnut ſhell, to 
the navels of infants, to looſen the belly. 

EGG, in architecture, an ornament in 
that form, cut in the echinus or quarter- 
found of the Ionic and Cotnpolite capitals. 
The profile of an echinus is enriched with 


EGLANTINE, in botany, a name 
given - the ſweet-briar, a ſpecies of roſe. 

e Roſe. 

* EGYPT, kingdom of, in Africa, was 
eclebrated for being anciently the ſeat of 
learning, and nurſery of arts and ſciences, 
from which Greece and other nations re- 
ceived them: it was alſo ſliled the granary 
of the world, the plenty or ſcarcity of the 
Roman empire, depending upon the good 
ar bad harveſt of this province. Its 


| 
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bounded on the eaſt by the Red Sea, and 
Iſthmus of Suez; on the north it has the 
Mediterranean, from Damietta to Alex» 
andria, and beyond; on the weſt it con- 
fines on Barbary, or kingdom of Fripoli, 
and deſart of Burea; and on the ſouth on 
Nubia, and the kingdom of Senuar. It 
lies between lat. 21. and 31. deg. north, 
and long. 30. and 36. deg. is 626 miles 
long, from north to ſouth, and 150 in 
breadth from eaſt to weſt. The river Nile, 
which riſes in Abyſſinia, running thraugh 
its whole length from north to ſouth, an- 
agolly overfiows it; which inundation 
oſually begins in May or June, and is at 
its height in September; from which time 
the waters decreaſe gradually. This bei 
the only river in the country, and there 
being but two ſprings beſides, the inhabt- 
rants were obliged to build their towns om 
the banks of the Nile, on riſing 
either natural or artificial ; fo that, upon 
the overflowing of the river, theſe m1 
look like iſlands; and to which, at ſuch 
times, there was no communication but 2 
means of boats. The Nile runs 

the ſpace of 230 leagues, exclufive of is 
windings, and is in a manner incloſed 
each fide, by a ridge of high mountains g 
one of which, running along the weſtern 
coaſt on the ſide of Lybia, extends itſeił 
quite to the Mediterranean; but that on 
the eaſtern fide, towards the Red Sea, goes 
no farther than Grand Cairo, where it 
lefives the river at liberty to ſpread itſelt᷑ in 
that part called the Delta. Canals are 
cut through Egypt for refreſhing their 
gardens and fields, and for ſaving water 
in dry weather; by which means Egyrt 
becomes the moſt fertile country m all 
Africa. Upon the x«tiring of the watery 
of the Nile, they only harrow the ſeed ints 
the mud, and in March following they 
have commonly their harveſt ; and the 
lands which are not ſown, yield excellent 
paſture for their cattle, The climate of 
Egypt is extremely hot for two or three 
months before the overflowing of the river, 
and the muſkettos or gnats are intolerable 
in the night ; but the greateſt misfortune 
of Egypt is the plague, which generally 
returns once in ſeven years. This coun- 
try though once ſo populous, and full of 
nobles cities, has now but very few places 
which deſerve that name. For thoſe of 
Roſetta, Damietta, Maufora, Kc. former- 
ly celebrated tor their beauty and opu * 
at now no other than overgrown villages ? 
and even that of Alexandria, though fin 
well-inhabited, and a confiderable 
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the Mediterranean, has no other de- 
ence than its old walls, which are ſuffered 
to go to decay, The animals of Egypt 
are hons, tygers, leopards, panthers, ele- 
phants, rhinoſſaroſſes, camels, dromeda» 

ries, monkeys, oſtriches, and crocodiles. 
Egypt is partly ſubject to the Grand Sig- 
nior; but his authority is extremely limit- 
ed by the Egyptian princes, who are abſo- 
lute in their own territories. The ſtone 

ramids are the greateſt curiofity in 

ypt, the baſe of the largeſt taking vp 
about ten acres of ground, and running up 
to a height of about 700 feet. The mum- 
my pits are the next curioſity, which, 
with the pyramids, ſtand on the weſt ſide 
of the river, oppoſite to Grand Cairo, 
Some of the embalmed bodies in theſe pits 
are ſaid to be at leaft 4000 years old; and 
the coffins are ſet upright in niches in 

wall. 
EJECTMENT, Ejefione Firme, in 
wy a Writ, or action, which lies for the 
for years, on his being cjected, or 
t,out of his Jand before the expiration of 
his term, either by the leffor, or a ſtran- 
ger. It may alſo be brought by the leſſor 
inſt the lefſee, for rent in arrears ; or 
holding over his term, &c. 
. EIGHT, or PIECE OF EIGHT. 
See Exchange. 
 ELABORATORY, the place where 
chemical proceſſes are performed. See 
Chemical Laboratory. 

ELZAGNUS, Dutch myrtle, in botany, 
a genus of trees. 

ELASTIC, in natural philoſophy, an 
appellation given to all bodies endowed 
with the property of elaſticity. 

ELASTICITY; that property in natural 
bodies, by which they reſtore themſelves 
Fpontancoully to the figure and dimenſions 
which they had loſt by the action of ſome 
other body applied to them. Thus a ſpring 
or bow, when bent, reſtore themſelves, 
by their elaſticity, to the form they ob- 
tained before any external force was ap- 
plied to them. And thus the arteries of 
an animal body, after being diſtended by 
the impulſe of the blood, contra, and 
refiore themſelves, by their elaſticity, to 
the ſame form and dimenſions they had be- 
ſore they were thus diſtended, 

The moſt probable way of ſolving the 
elaſticity of ſprings, is to conſider both a 
repulſive, and an attractive property in the 
particles, aſter the manner of the black 

and, which is attracted by the load-ſtone, 
and has been ſhewn by the Icarned and in- 
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broek to be nothing elſe but a great num 
ber of little load - ſtones. 

The great law of perſectly elaſtic bo- 
dies, is, that their relative velocity will re- 
main the ſame before and after cellifion 3 
that is, perſectly elaſtic bodies will recede 
from one another aſter the ſtroke, with 
the ſame velocity that they came toge- 


ther, : 

ELATINE FLUELLIN, in botany, 
a genus of plants, which is ſaid to be an 
aperient, reſolvent, and vulnerary. 

#* ELBE, a river rifing on the confines 
of Sileſia, and running ſouth to Koningſ- 
gratz, in Bohemia, afterwards runs north» 
weſt till it receives the Muldaw, at Mal- 
nick, below Prague, and continuing its 
courſe north, bon through the duchics 
of Saxony, viſiting Dreiden, Meiſon, 


then running north-weſt through Bran- 
denburgh, receives the river Havel, after 
which it divides the duchy of Lunenburg 
from Mecklenburg, then running between 
the duchies of Bremen and Holſtein, viſits 
Hamburgh ; and pafling on ftill north» 
welt by the forrelh of Gluckſtadt, falls 
into the German ocean a little below it. 
It is navigable for great ſhips higher than 
moſt rivers in Europe, for ſhips of three or 
four hundred tons may go up as high as 
\ Hamburgh, which is ſeventy miles from 
the ſea. 

ELBOW, in anatomy, the juncture of 
the cubitus and radius ; or the outer angle 
made by the flexure, or bend of the arm. 

ELBOW, in architecture, an obtuſe 
angle of a wall, building, road, &c. which 
divides it from its right line. 

ELDERS, or SENIORS, in ſewiſh 
hiſtory, perſons the moſt conſiderable for 
age, experience, and wiſdom. 

ELDER, a denomination ſtill preſerved 
in the Preſbyterian diſcipline. 

ELDER, in botany. Set Sambucut. 
ELECAMPANE, in botany, a large 
perennial plant, which grows wild in 
moiſt rich ſoils, and flowers in June. 
The root ſtands recommended as a diapho- 
retic, ftomachic, for promoting expecto- 
ration in humoyral aſthmas and coughs, 
and for attenuating viſcid juices in general 
and diſpoſing them to excretion : taken 
freely, it is ſaid to gently looſen the belly, 
and increaſe the urinary diſcharge. The 
doſe of the dry root in ſubſtance is from a 
ſcruple to a dram or two. 

ELECT, Ele#i, thoſe whom God has 
choſen or predeſtinated to be ſaved. Sed 


genious profefior Petrus Van Muſchen- | 


Predeſlination. 
| 'ELEC+ 


Wittenburg, and afterward Magdeburgh ; 
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of this auguſt! 22 cipal cixcumſtances of electricity, 
it was per- | upon ſuck experiments as n 
he time of | to confirm theſe circumſtances, A to 
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Lunenburg. there is an aſ- | electrical ſybſtances in a dark rom, it 
ſembly of the electora, that of Mentz pre- been found, — — | 
des, and takes the voices. of light, and that thus the electrical bay | 

ELECTORATE, a term uſed as well | was a kind of phoſphorus. Upon bring | 
3 eps ds the territories | the Fnger within a line or two of 
belonging to, any of the electors of Ger- trical body, the fi — 
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— and ether light bodies. call 
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in the language of the ancients, the only 
phænomenon to which the term electriei 
/ correſponds. This is electricity itſelf, 
| fince this word fignified formerly the at- 
traction produced by amber and other bo- 
dies of the ſame nature: however, modern 
philoſophy having diſcovered in theſe very 
ſubſtances the quality of repelling light 
bodies, as alſo that of producing light: 
and all theſe effects being naturally pro · 
duced by the ſame cauſe ; it is natural to 
call this general cauſe by the name of 
electricity and to give theſe different ef- 
fects the names of attraftion, repulſion, 
-. &c; by joining thereto the epithet of elec- 
trical. The manner in which the phœno- 
menon of electricity is excited, is as fol- 
lows rt + | | 
et a tube about three feet and a half 
in length, an inch and a half in diameter, 
and its ſides a line thick; let this tube be 
very ſmooth and dry; rub it with 2 piece 
of ſtuff, paper, or, which is better ſtill, 
with the hand, provided it be very ws 
Nou will ſucceed ſtill better, if your han 
de rubbed with a little chalk or white lead; 
aſterwards bring this rubbed tube near light 
bodies ſuch as gold-leaf, down, &c. laid 
upon a .glaſs ſtand a foot high, and three 
or ſour inches broad at top, or hung upon 
Innen or ſilk threads, fituated perpendicu- 
» larly:in the open air. It is to be obſerved 
that theſe threads are called proof threads 
becauſe they obey the leaſt electricity, an 
+ becauſe they are made uſe of to examine 
* — matter be; clerical.” If it is a 
-q of linen or ſilk moiftened, the 
- dowb will, always be attracted; but if it 
: repelled. alternately, But to return; the 
aforeſaid bodies, as they approach the tube, 
will be thrown even upon it, with rapidi- 
ty. Chooſe for making theſe experiments 
2 cold and dry ſeaſon; for hot weather 
and 4, moiſt air are not favourable for 
Oe Ropes) the fund Eike 
„ FF 5 2 LEC- 
© 4 TRIGLT\ » After — _ the 
tube more violent than before, if, you 
bring gold-Jeaf, down,vr a peacock's feather 
nes Ait ill net only attract theſe light 
bodies, bu afterwards reps! them a great 
- way n and if you do this in ſuch a 
_ .* maniher: that the -gold-leaf, for example, 


de perpendicularly above the-tube, 
and that it meet with no other body, ir 
Vwilt ſuſtain itſeif in the air alwaypat the 


.- ſame diſtance from the tube, and you may 
- 2 convey it in this Station quite, rund the 
roa bat: it it tosch any.other body, it 

nme back. San W:the tube; 
TT . is 


J 
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then it will be repelled anew, as at the 
firſt. It often happens that the gold-leaf 
adheres to. the tube, and is not repetled, 
eſpecially if it fall flat upon it and 


| 


then you affiſt the repulſion by blowing 
upon it a little, : . 
During the time that the gold-leaf is 
ſuſpended inthecircumference of the tubeꝰ 
atmoſphere, if ou preſent to it another 
non- electrifiod light body, it attracts it in 
the ſame manner as the tube itſelf would 
do z but if it be a heavy fixed body, it 
mall be attracted. by that ; and if two gold - 
leaves, having been repelled at the ſame 
time by the tube, come to meet, they 
will regip repel each other in the 
ſame manner as the tube repels them, - -- 
M. Boze, profeſſor of philoſophy at 
W:ttemburg, . obſerying ſome inconveni- 
encies, in the uſe of the tube, introduced 
a'globe-of glaſs or of roſin. * 404 
The following are ſome of the princi- 


— 


pal experiments, 
thete with. A e 
1. A lengy pointed, piece of iron being 
laid, on a frame of: filken ſtrings, with 
one end © about a quarter of an inch 
from the globe, will, at the! other end, 
which terminates in a conical point, mit 
a purple flame af electrical fire, diverg- 
ing each way from the point, like the rays 
of the ſan . from the focus of a burning- 
&laſs in a darkened room. This pencil of 
electric rays is viſible, even in the day- 
light, but is extremely ſo in the room 
made darłk ; and ii the fiuger be beld with- 
in 82 an inch, it cauſes the fire 
to iſſue out in a greater quantity, and to 
appear much more luminous than 
See plate XIX. fig. 1. | 
2. The finger, being placed as above 
directed, Within a, quarter of an inch of 
the ſaid flame, will be ſenſible of a gentle 
blaſt of wind From the end of the iron; 
that is, the electrical fire wil iſſue out of 
the point ip ſuch a manner, as to blow 
againſt ihe finger very ſenſibly; and if 
the finger be held ſtill nearer, the large 
pencil of .xavs will be condenſcd in ſuch a 
manner a (0 run out oſ the point upon 
the, finger in a ſtream, or body, af denſe 
yellow fire, and ſtrike the finger like a 
gentle jet d eau; and indeed the phœno- 
menon may be truly called jet de ſeu. 
This, elestrie flame is ſeofible alſo do the 
1 ſmell,'and much reſembles, in that reſpect, 
Fei of phoſphorus. HY 
| 13»: While the flame continues to appear 
from the point of the iron, the finger de · 
ing plaged gay where upon the iron, the 
ame at the end.difappears 
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if the finger be taken off, it again inſtant- 
e and ſo, by putting the finger 

off and on ſucceſſively, the electric flame 

will appear and diſappear alternately. 

The reaſon whereof is, that when the 

finger is applied, the electric virtue all 

runs off upon the finger, as a non- electric 
body, and therefore cannot go to the 
pointed end to produce the flame, as it does 
when the finger is taken off, 

4. 1f a muſket barrel, &c. be fuſpended, 
and the finger applied near it, as within 
the third of zu inch, the fire will forcibly 
iſſue out, and ſtrike it, and in firiking it 
will give a very ſenfible ſnap; and ſeveral 
fingers being ſucceſſively applied to the 
barrel, will cauſe ſeveral ſuch eruptions 
and ſuappings of the fire, which will be 
all very ſenſible to the feeling, to the eye, 


traordinary and entertaining phenomenon. 
5, If a chain or hempen cord be ſuſ- 
pended by fikken firings, all round the 
room, of any length you pteafe, and one 
end thereof be hung by a bop acroſs the 
barrel, the electrical fire will-inflautly be 
tranſmitted through the whole length of 
the chain, and appear upon every part at 
the approach of the finger, and be heard 
to ſuap, and ſtrike with as great if not 
greater force, than from the gun - barrel it- 
ſelfl. Ia this particular the ele ric fire 
ſeems to reſemble that of lightning. 


6. If 7 ſhonge, thorough dry, be hubg | 


en to the eleArified barrel, it gives no ap- 
pearance of fire, which ſhews it to be an 
electric ſubſtance ; but if, when the ſpogge 
has been'iramerſed in warer, it be fuſpend- 
ed to the barrel as before, and the finger 
or hand applied near it, the fire iſſues out 
with coyfiderable force and ſnapping, and 
the drops which, before the ſponge was 
eleArified, fell very flowly, wilt now fa}l 
very faſt ; if the room be darkened, theſe 
drops ill appear to be drops of fire,” and 
iuminste the baſon into which they fall. 

7. I a capillary ſyphon be Rang on 
to the ſmall cup of water, at the end of f 
the barrel, and the finger laid acroſs the 
barrel to prevent the electric virtue going | 
to the water) then, before the water is | 
eleQrized, you obferve the ſyphon to drop 
only, and that very gently ; but when the 1 
nager is taken off, and the water bhetomes 
electriged, the fyphon ruus a ſtream; ad ö 
if the room be dark, it ifſues from the 
ſyphon in the appearance of fire. See 
plate XIX. fp. 2. ks 1 

8. If a phial of water be provided; and 


+ © 


well cyrked, aug a wire beyded on the | 


top. de prefered through the cork, een 
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down near the bottom of the phyal, leav- 


ing the upper part ſtanding about two or 
three inches above the, battle; then laying 
this wire on the globe in mation, the wire 
receives the cleftricity from the globe, ; 


and the water will be impregnated there» + 


with, the more as the wire is kept longer 
on the globe; then the perſon thus bold-, 
ing the phial in one band is to approach 2 
finger ef his other hand near the middle 
part of the globe, and he will receive the 
electrie eruption of fire with a very con- 
fiderable ſnap and force, greater by much 
than what proceeds from the — alone ; 
the reaſon is, becauſe all the electricity, 
running through the wire into the water, 
is there condenſed, as it were, and confined. 
by the electric ſubſtance of glaſs, and fo 
acts in a greater quantity, and therefore 
with a greater force, than when it iſſues 
from the barrel unconfined. Wo 
9. A perſon ſtanding on à large cake of 
roſin, at leaſt three inches thick, holding 
a chain faſtened to the gun - barrel, will 
be electrized, that is he will be all over 


polieiſed with the electric virtbe, and at 


the ſame time feel nothing of jt, unl 
ſome perſon ſtanding by put lis finger near 
to any part, and — the virtue will be 
emitted in form of fire from anꝝ part, and 


| ſnap, and became very ſenſible to both 


the parties, but in a very innocent manner. 
Sce plate XIX. 2. 

10. The phial being eltArified, . as 
above, the whale company join hands, 
or communicate with each other by 
wires ; then the operators. or perſon wha 


| ſtands firſt, at ane extremity of the line, 
| hangs the electrical pbial on the barrel, 


when the perſon at the other eatremity 
draws off the ſpark from the barrel: and 
at that inſtant all the company recezve the 
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| ſhock, which they feel to theis elbowsy. 


and in both their arms. | 
, It, A perſon, ſtanding. on rofin, hold-., 
ing the chain from the barrel, points Ms, 
finger to the warm ſpirits of wine, and by _ 
commynicating the electric fire thiereto, _ 
kindtes the rifing flame, and ſo ſess the 
whole on fire. 13 this manner any fort 
of matter, which when warmed will ſend 
forth an inflammable vapour, may be ſoon 
and very eaſily ſet on fire. 1 
12, If a Toag-ſfone, armed with in. 
de hung on ta, the gun-barrel by an iran - 
wire, the electric wrtue will ruſh out from 
ery part, but more forcibly from the. 
n 
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one, it ſeems to, be emitted in à more « 
Vin fort of one 
pee ee 5 eras from, ty Mea Fe 


Nee and di 


han fam, the tone itſelf; fromthe 


- ous and uncommon phanomengn. Let 
the index, or fore-finger, and on the top 
Hang down in a perpendicylar direction 


bortle, &c. up and down his breaft ; and 
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what may be called the celeſtial electrici- 
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penetrating ſtream s experiment 
we ſee that the two moſt con le pow- 
ers of nature, eleetricity and magnetiſm, 
no ways interfere, or impede each other's 
| 13. 17 the globe be exhauſted of all its 


air, and then whirled about, the electri- 
city will be obſerved to act wholly within 
the globe, where it will appear, in a dark- 
ened room, in form of a cloud, or flame 
of reddiſh or purple coloured light, filling 
the whole capacity of the globe, This vo- 
Juble flame will be diminiſhed and di ſap- 
pear by degrees, as the air is gradually 
admitted into the globe : the reaſon why 
the action of the electrie virtues does not 
ſew itſelf outwardly, is the ſtrong repul- 
five power of the electric effluvium, and 
cauſing it to tend inwards, where it meets 
with no reſiſtance in a vacuous ſphere. 
The above are the principal experiments 
ufually performed: to which we ſhall add 
the following, as it is not generally known, 
and at the ſame time exhibits a very curi- 


two perſons ſupport a ſword between them 
on the top of their fingers; that is, let 


bath perſons claſp all their fingers except 


of theſe place the guard of the blade, ar 
that plate that ſeparates the blade from the 
hilt; ſo that the point of the ſword may 


towards the floor: then let one of the 
above perſons rub with his other hand, the 
cryftal of his watch, or ſmall glaſs globe, 


in a very ſhort time the ſword will begin 
to e circular direction on 4 
fingers that ſupport it; and continue that 
motion as long as the perſon continues to 

rub the glaſs globe, cryſtal, &c. | 
From the above experiments it appears, 
that the force of the electric matter is ver 
: but nothin en A 


1 


lightving and thoſe of electricity are 


ſimilar. Lightning has been known to- 
rike people bling, the electrical ſhock has 
e ſame effect on animals, Animals 


* for it has been found, that the effects 
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the fame opinion. © And jadeed it appears, 
from various experiments, that the flame 
of electricity has been juſtly called by Mr, 
Frankling, a mimic, lightning, fince it 
blinds and kills animals, and melts metals, 
&c, like natural lightning. 
This anglogy is now farther confirmed 
by the diſcovery made in France, in con- 
ſequence of Mr, Franklin's hypotheſis, of 
being able, by a proper apparatus, to col- 
le the electricity from the atmoſphere 
wr a thunder-florm. For a pointed 
bar of iron, forty feet high, haying been 
placed upon an electrical body, and a 
fformy cloud having paſſed over the place 
where the bar ſtood, thoſe that were ap- 
pointed to obſerve it drew near, and at- 
tracted from it ſparks of fire, perceiving 
the ſame kind of commotions as, in the 
mon electrical experiments. The like 
ect followed, when a bar of iron ninety- 
nine feet high was placed upan a cake of 
rofin, two feet ſquare, and two inches 
thick : for a ſtormy clood having paſſed 


| over the bar, where it remained half an 


hovr, ſparks were drawn from the bar. 
Theſe were the firſt experiments made in 
France, and they have been ſufficiently 
varied, and verified fince; ſo that it ſeems 
now certain, 1. That a bar of iron, point - 
ed or not, is ele&rified during a form. 
2- That a vertical or da ene fitvation 
is equally foe for theſe experiments. 
3: That even weed is electrified. 4. That 
by theſe means a man may be ſufficient 
electrized to ſer fire to ſpirit of wine wit 
his finger, and repeat almoſt all the uſual 
experiments of artificial pe : for 
ſuch may that which is excited by friction 
be denominated. | . | 
It is, however, to be remarked, that 
theſe phærnomena are attended with irre- 
gularities, and do not always ſucceed per- 
fectly. Sometimes ſimple clouds, without 
thunder or lightning, produce more elec- 
tricity than when there is loud thunder. 
Sometimes the electricity does not ſhew it- 
ſelf but where there is lightning: in other 
caſes, the electricity, which ſcemed diſſi- 
pated during the rain, began again as ſoon 
as. the rain ceaſed, although the thunder 
728 n 15 5 
. Fenklin has contrived a Yery inge - 
nious and eaſy way of trying ah — 8 
of this kind by means of an electrical k ite, 
made of a lar thin filk handkerchief, ex- 
tended and faſtened at the four corners ta 
two, light, ſtrips of cedar, of ſofhicient 
Rs Ns purpoſe, . This kite, being 


" © Ser. 


| eye will A 


E. L E 


8712 the uptight lick of the croſs is F 


da very ſha pointed ire: rifing 
1 ſoot more aboye the, wo o the 
end of the twine, next the hand, is to be 
tied i filk tibban ; and be bang the twine 
d Ik join, a key may | be ſallened. The 
kite is to be raiſed when a thunder · guſt 
appears to be coming on, and as. ſoon as 
the thunder clouds come over the kite, 
22 2 wire will draw the electric 
from them, and the kite with all the 

and the. looſe 
e twine will ſtand out eyery 

ays . be attracted by an approaching 
EN Wh en the rain has wet the kite 


oger. 
1 * it can conduct the elec- 


may, W and, 
thus (be, oo a may be e and 
ads the other e lectrical experiments be per- 
Nb are uſualli "The by the help 
a rubbed laſs, lobe, or tube, and the 
ameneſs' of the electric maſher: Mi with that 
of lightning may there by be completely 
monflra 
Laws, &c. of 5 TRICITY.—Mr. 
. from T ly obſerving the va- 


| 3 of gleAricity, thinks 
that der die fa follpving egen or general 


Jaws, may bejad! y deduced from the phœ- 
nomena. 


5 nag i phe 3. which, 


in exciting the electrical body, are put in» 
to motion, and ſeparated from it, 
2. That the particles compoſing theſe 
effluvia ſtrongly repel each other. 
_ 3+ That there is a mutual attraftion be- 
Tween, theſe particles and all bodies what- 


Mr. Watſon has endeavoured to prove, 

t electrieity is not furniſhed from the 

es employed in the nor 

m the ee He thinks 

th 3 is. che effect of a very ſub- 
tile and can fluid, occupying all bodies 
contact with the the: texraqueous globe, and 
Gat every where in its natural ſtate it is 
the ſame degree of denfity ; and that 
rlaſs, and other bodies which 7 called 
eleArice e have the power taking 
this 1 e ane body, ang conveying 
it to another, in a, tity ſufficient to be 
obvious to al — en „that under 
certain 82 is bee, to ren - 
der the elee . in n —* 


rare than n d. Ks 
dit agate, Tac by 


Kk L E 


a 

an additional quantity, and make 225 

electricity more denſe ; and that theſe 

dies wil thus continue until their 
N. is reſtored K that is, by 


which have los part of theirs, 
— what they have loſt, and bye tl 


to which more has been communicgfed, 


parting with their additional quantity. Both 
the one and the other of theſe is; from che 
elaſticity of the elefiric matter, attempted 
to be dong from the neareſt non · electric ; 
and when the air is moiſt, this is ſooh acy 
complithed by the cixcumambient vapour 
which here may be ns as prevents 
ing, in a ve „our * 
to inſulate hes © je ds 

Mr. Watſon's nl, bog 
him 5 atk by whas EY 
woe ca is extraordi wer? 
its effects in theſe mA ſhall 1 
it electricity? From its being a pginGiple 
neither generated nor deſtroyed z from ity 
being every where and always preſent, and 
in readineſs to ſhew itſelf in its effecta, 
though latent and unobſerved, till by ome 
proceſs it is produced into action, and 
dered viſidle ; from its penetrating the 
denſeſt and hardeſt bodies; and its uniting 
itſelf to them; and from its immenſe ve- 


locity ; ſhall we with Theophraſtus, 2 
fi 


haave, Niewentiit, $ 'Graveſande, 
other philoſophers, call it elementary 

Or ſhall we, from us containing the ſub» 
ſtance of light and fire, and from the ex» 
treme ſmallneſs of its parts, as p 
through moſt bodies we are acquai 
with, denominate it, with Homberg and 
the chemiſts, the chemical ſulphuregus 
principle, which, according to the doc» 
trines of theſe gentlemen, is univerſ; 
dilleminated 5 , Whatever we call it, it 
ſeems certain, that this has many 
ſurpriſing properties, and -caumat, but 

* eat moment in the ſyſtem of the uni» 


"ELECTROMETER, an infirument 
cantrived to meaſure the force of electi- 
city. wit 
 ELECTRUM, , amber, in natural bit 
1 Ser che acticle. Amber. 

LECTUARY; in Pome s form, 
in which both officigal and gxremporanes 
ous medicines are frequently made; Ir 
may be conſidered as a number of botuffes 
united together, but made a little ſoſter 
by Be: 5 of a bra un yo 

yrops, g.. 
mans | BLEG of paliteneſs and, 
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8 happy expreſſions, as to riſe po · 
y above the common manners, ſo as to 
Arike people of a'delicate taſte, and diffuſe 
8 reliſh which affects every body. 
„ ELEGIT, in las, a writ of execution, 
' Which lies for a'perſonn who has recovered 
debt or damages; or upon a recognizance 
In any court, againſt 4 defendant that is 
a able to ſatisfy the ſame in his goods. 
"© ELEGY, iv poetry, primarily and ge- 
nerally a mouruful pom. * 
As elegy, at its neſt inſt itution, was in- 
tended for teure, it expreſſed no other ſen» 
timento, it breathed no other accents, but 
thoſe of forrw. Wuh the negligence na- 
tural to affliction, it ſovght leſs to pleaſe 
than to move. 2 degrees, 2 ele- 
degenerared from its original intention, 
24 was employed upon alt ſorts of ſub- 
s, gay or ſad, and eſpecially upon 


. © Ovid's books of love, the poems of Ti- 
| bultus and Propertius, are entitled elegies; 
and yet ſo far are they from being ſad, 
that they are ſometimes ſcarce ſerious : ſo 
that the ſame title was indiſcriminately 
given to poems on different ſubjects, but 
Which agreed in their verſe and manner 
o writing. The chief ſubjects to which 
elegy owes its riſe, are Death and Love : 
ſo that elegy onght to be eſteemed the moſt 
E which has ſomewhat of both at 
3 namely, where the poet bewails 
* the'toſs'of ſome youth, or damſel, falling 
_ a martyr to love. The next are thoſe elegies 
full 'of that melancholy complaint which 
lovers ſeldom want matter for: the thoughts 
"of elegy ſhould be always natural, far 
from the affectation of wit; its ſentiments 
tender and delicate; its expreſũon ſimple 
vnd eafy, always retaining that akernate 
inequaſity of meaſure which Ovid extots 
ſo much; and which gives the elegiac 
poetry of the ancients ſo much the advan- 
tage over the moderns. Elegy ſhould flow 
in one even current, ſmooth, humble, 
und unaffected; and yet ſhe is not abject 
in her humility,- but becoming, elegant, 

and attractive. | a | 
- Among the ancients, - 'hexameters and 
pentameters were fo peevliarto elegy, that 
this kind af metre is uſually ſtiled eleglac. 
of it, we, in our tongue, uſe the 

word heroic. © ee 
» ELEMENT, "in phyfiology, a term 
uſed by philoſophers to denote the original! 
component parts of bodies, or thoſe into 

which they are ultimately reſolvable. 

The elements of Ariſtotte were four, 


9 


an water, ait and-fire, 
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. Concerying the true elements of natu 
the enable Sir Iſaac 1 es 
explains himſelf in his Optics : © It ſeems 
—— to me, that God in the beginning 

ed matter in ſolid, maſſy, hard, im- 
penetrable, moveable particles, of ſuch 
figns and figures, and with fuch other pro- 
perties, and in ſuch proportion to ſpace, as 
moſt conduced to the end. for which he 
farmed them ; and that theſe particles, 
being ſolid, are incomparably harder than 
any porous bodies compou of them; 
even ſo very hard, as never to wear or 
break in pieces, no ordinary power being 
able to divide what God himfelf made one 
in the firſt creation - While the patticles 
continue entire, they may compoſe hodies 
of one and the ſame nature and texture in 
all ages: but, ſhould they wear away, or 
break in pieces, the nature of things de- 
pending on them would be changed. Wa- 
ter and earth compoſed of old worn parti- 
cles, and fragments of particles, wou!d 
not be of the ſame nature and texture, 


now, with water and earth compoſtd of 


entire particles in the beginning: and 
therefore, that nature may be lafting, the 
changes of corporeal things are robe placed 
only in the varioes ſeparations and new 
aſſociations and motions of thefe perma- 
nent particles; compounded bodies being 
apt to breah not in the midit of folid par- 
ticles, but where thoſe particles are laid 
together, and only touch in a few points.“ 
The chemical elements or principles to 
which all bodies may be uhimately re- 
duced, are theſe five: 1. Water, or 
phlegm, which, in the chemical analyſis 
of them,” riſes firſt in form of vapour. 
2. Air, which eſcapes unſeen in great 
quantities from all bodies, fo as to conſti- 
tute half the ſubftance of forme of them. 
3- Oil, which riſes after, and appears 
ftwimming on, the ſurface of the water. 
4- Salt, which is either volatile, or riſes 
in the ſtill, as that of animal ſubſtances 3 
or fixed, as that of vegetables, which is 
obtained by reducing them to aſhes, mak» 
ing a lixivium or ley of theſe, and aſter- 
wards evaporating the moiflure; by which 
means the falt thoots into cryſtals. 5. 
Earth, or what is called caput mortuum, 
being what remains of the aſhes after the- 
ſalt is extracted. This is the laſt element 
of all bodies, which can be no farther 
altered by any art whatfoever, See Water, 
A, G. ie 
ELEMENT, in a-figurative ſenſe, the 
principles and foundations of any art or 


ſcience, as Euclid's Elements, &c. 
i 25-3 "FN EXE. %P 
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' ELEMT, or ELEMY, a refin of Afia- 
Beeren the plant which produces it is 
not as yet known with certainty. © There 
is alſo an inferior kind, brought from 
America, which is the only one now to be 
met with in the ſhops: the parent of this 
ſort is called by Ray, Hrbor Brazilienſis 

gummi elemi ſimile fundent, c. a Brazilian 
E yielding 4 
winged leaves, verticillate flowers, a 
Fruit above the fize and ſhape of an olive. 
This reſin has hitherto been employed on- 


ly in external applications; in nervine, 


vulnerary, and digeſtive plaſters and bal- 


ſams. In making theſe kinds of compo- 
firions,” we muſt be careful to avoid tog 


ESA r 0. 


great a degree of heat and mixing the in- 


gredients; leſt che eſſential oil, the moſt | 


uſefol part of the elemi, be loft. 

' ELENCHUS, in logic, a ſophiſm, or 
fallacious argument, to deceive the hearer 
under the appearance of truth, 

a 


ELEPHANT; Elepbas, in N 
genus of uadrupeds, of the order of the 
Jamenta, the characters of which, accord- 
ing to Linn#us, are theſe : it has no fore- 
teeth; the upper canine, or dog-recth, 
are confiderably long: it has à very long 
flexible proboſcis or trunk, and two paps 

The teeth of this animal is what we 
call i —_— | 
ephant, of which there is city 
one known ſpecies,” is, when full grown, 
from ſeventeen to twenty feet high; and 
its body is ſo enormouſly bulky, E the 
belly reaches nearer the ground than could 
eafily be conceived of a creature of its 
height. The trunk is, properly ſpeaking, 
nothing but the noſe continued to à great 
length; its ſubſtance is fleſhy, but firm, 
deing compoſed of three ſeties or orders of 
fibres: this trunk the creatute can contract 
or protrude fotward with great violence, 
from the length of one foot to five or more. 

Knights of the ELEPHANT, an order 
of knighthood in Denmark, conferred upon 
none but perſons of the firſt quality and 
merit, 

ELEPHANTIASIS, or ELEPHAS, 
in medicine, a ſpecies of leproſy, focalled, 
becauſe it affects the legs in och 4 man- 
ner, as to make them appear like thoſe of 
an elephant. 

: ELEPHANTOPUS, baſtard ſcabious, 
in botany, a genus of plants. 

ELEVATION, the fame with altitude, 
wes 2 See Altitude. 

ngle of ELEVATION, in 4 
that comp rehiended between the 
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ſame with an ort 
draught of a Nn 
E e the Hel, 5s 
on 2 
where the prieſt 1 
head for the people ti = 
ELEVATOR, in anatom 
of ſeveral muſcles, ſo called 
ſerving to raiſe the parts of the 
which they belon F See My uſcle.. 
th 


The elevator e ar: has . 
times the epithet ſuperbus, as being uſed 


ELEVATOR, in ſurgery, in in 
ment to elevate or raiſe bones, as i 
tures of the ſkull, &c. | 
— . a French term, a aifcigts or 
lar 
ELEUSINITA, in Grecian antiquity, 
feſtival kept in honour of Ceres, 
fourth, by ſome ſtares, but by others, e 
fifth year. The Athenians cel 
it at Eleufis, 'a towr. of Attica, , 
the name. 
— another feſtival ce- 
lebrated at Platæa, b delegates from al- 
moſt all the —— of —5 in honou 


Eleutherius, br the n 


ELISION, 3 in 2 cutti ng off 
a vowel at the end of the word, fort the 
fake of ſound, or meaſure, the next word 
beginning with a vowel. 

Elifions are frequently met with 1 in x Ev 


liſh poetry, but mote frequent! 


Latin, French, &c. They chi * confil 


in ſuppreſſions ,of the a, e, and i, though 
an elifion ſuppreſſes any of the other 
vowels. 
ELIXATION, in pharmacy, the ex- 
wy the virtues of ingredients by boil» 


or ſtewing. 

LIXIR, a nd tincture extract- 
ed from man — ingredien 
Hence the di ce between a tinctu 


and an elixir ſeems to confiſt in this, t 

a tincture is drawn from one ing 
ſometimes with an addition of another to 
open it, and diſpoſe it to yield to the men - 
ſtruum; whereas an ellxir is a tincture 


extracted from ſeveral ingredients at 15 


* ELIZABETH, qveen of En 
davghter of H VIII. and. Arina. 
leyn, was born on the eighth © See 
ber, 1533, and when came to the 


ſame time. 


crown, 
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a tne m with great [7 non 
585 an Fx 26 to be married to 
MA 0 give the worl ſecdnd Alcx+» 


2 e ger It is indeed di eu: 


Dg Mary queen of 
per bob 


1. Ck ſhe ſometimes 
. 
N at ord di 


the pgpitts and 


enters. os. however 


ner ing in an emi- 
5 Bie and her re was the ſchool 
iſters, , gres . and 

Warriors. v ood 

eek, Latin, 1 „ Spanath, and 

h languages : a — and pene- 
12 a noble. ay * 23 Vet 
* og on h providence 

r x1 g 86 ron {Pn ed blell- 
ed in g 2 


ich, ome are of 2 „ Was ＋ * n- 


by: Ke g 4 of, the earl cot '\ Effex, 
cauſed t be. beheaded, 
* mm . . oahderable figure 


10ng 25 EA efides variety 
of aher things, .the 7 a 
to, and tranſlated. ihto. Latin two of 
e Orations of lfcrates, and a play of 
uripides, &c. * he 4 on 3 d of 
i, . 

h year o Phet reign. 
#* EL] ETH, queen of England, 
er of. She had pardoned Tyrone 
with ſuch reluctance, that many people 
nagined her laſt illneſs was produced 
her daran at 14 event. It myſt 
ownee 2 however, had many more 
1 cauſes of grief, and mortification. 


ent on 


was very loath to lingo th the plea- 
1 royalty. She endeavoured 

nceal t ©, Favages which time had 
wake upon her tonſ{titution, even from her 
Mn, knowledge. She aſſected an extrava- 

nt — , both in her dreſs and divery 
gue and eren engaged in a childiſh in- 
rſe of love; with the earl of Clan- 


rd, a young Ir an, Who re · 
xicka üben ho re 


ed. ſeyenty, in the forty- 


E L 1 


Xt ith 
Yang for be . 


u laid afige. She tri 
alen diem diſagrera 
objects, b r tournaments, 

arties, of pleaſure : but, In ſpute 

er . the was, ſel 

us of melancholy. She became p 
five, filent, , 
Perks 


bun ge. 
xqual War 
e was 


givert her a 


f exerciſe. P 
rie upe 
hich were cont 
dour and good mo | 
Triend and confident in 
eee been th 
17 mini ny and council in the 
yrone ; ſhe found her conſtitution de- 
19 * 7 wy e the a. 
ing Jealouly, 
Ter and ts, ſhrinking away — 


the cvening of her te. in order to re- 
md themſelyes to her ſucceſſor 3 
and, her indignation againſt the unfortu- 
nate Effex having ſubſjded, mne lamented 
his Fate, remembering nothi him 
but the amiable fide of his charater, and 
fhe pleaſure the had enjoyed in his con- 
verfation. Such a concurrence of 
joined. to the infirmities of her body, was 
1325 o_ — to — ber — 
ab of deſpondence. ap- 
petite, and could enjoy no repoſe : feel- 
ing a perpetual heat 22 ſtomach, at- 
tended with an unquenchable thirſt, the 
drank, without ceaſing, but refuſed the 
afiftance of ber phyſicians. When the 
arcbbiſhop of Canterbury, ſecretary Cecil, 
and others of her council, intreated her 
on. their knees to take what was neceflary 
for. her ſuſtenance and relief, the peeviſhly 
replied,, that ſhe knew. her own conſti- 
tytion and, was in no danger. At length, 
teized by their intreaties, ſhe deſired they 
would let her die in quiet. Her melan- 
choly and diſtemper gaining ground, Ce- 
eil and the lord admizal defired to know 
her ſentiments with regard to the ſuc- 
ceſñion ; and ſhe ſaid, as the crown of 
England had always been held by kings, 
it ought. not to devolye upon raſcals, but 
pom her immediate heir the king of Scot- 
land. Having continued fitting upon 
for ten days; without clofing an 
wr hk or pm a ſyllable, ſhe was put to 
2 and ſeemed to revive 
a. oy coy el heard ſome. pious meditations, 


and joined in prayer — the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. After, he. was * 


* © 


of her ſpeech, the noblemen of her cbun- 


cil deſired ſhe would give ſome token of 
her approving the Scottiſh monarch as 
her ſucceſſor ; and ſhe laid her hand up- 
on her head as a mark of approbation. 
On the 24th day of March, about two 
o'clock in the morning, ſhe expired. 
She had given orders that her corpſe 
ſhould not be touched or ſeen by any 
rſon but her own women : it was there- 
Fire not expoſed to public view ; but be- 
ing conveyed from Richmond, where ſhe 
died, to Whitchall, was interred in the 
chapel of Henry the Seventh, at Weit- 
minſter, with great m4gniticence. 
Elizabeth, in her perſon, was maſcu- 
line, tall, ſtraight, and ſtrong limbed, 
with an high round forehead, brown eyes, 
fair complexion, fine white teeth, and 
yellow hair. She danced with great 1 7 
lity; her voice was frong and thrill ; 
the underſtood muſic, and played upon 
ſeveraLinſtraments. She polſeſſed an ex- 
cellent m#mory, underſtood the dead and 
living languages had made good profi- 
ciency in the ſtiences, and was well read 
in hiflory, Her converfation was ſpright- 
ly and agreeable, her judgment ſolid, her 
apprehenſion acute ; her application inde- 
fatigable, and her courage inviacible, 
She was the great bulwark of the pro- 
reſtant religion : ſhe was highly com- 
mendable for her general -regard to the 
impartial adminiſtration of juſtice ; and 
even for her rigid economy, which ſaved 
the public money, and evinced that love 
for her people, which the fo warmly pro- 
teſſed: yet ſhe deviated from juſtice in 
ſome inſtances, when her intereſt or 
paſſions were concerned; and notwith- 
flanding all her great qualities, we can- 
not deny ſhe was vam, proud, impe- 
riovs, and in ſome caſes cruel. - Her 
predominant paſſions were jealouſy and 
avarice ; though the was alſo ſubjeR to 
ſuch violent guſts of anger as overwhelm- 
ed all regard to the dignity of her ſta- 
tion, and even hurried her d the 
bounds of common decency. She was 
wiſe and ſteady in her principles of go- 
vernment ; and, above all princes, fortu- 
nate in a minifiry, Her vanity appearedy 
in the love of flattery, which, ſhe gree- 
. dily ſwallowed even when it was fulſome 
and abſurd ; and in the variety and rich- 
neſs of her apparel, which the continued 
to wear even in her old age. Her beha- 
viour to Sir James, Melvil, when he 
came as ambaſſador from Mary queen of 
Scots, was altogether childith, Uader- 


Vol. 
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landing that he had been a traveller} 


he 


of ", 


the ſhifted her dreſs ny day, that 
might tel! which kind of habit F. 
her beſt, She aſked whether ſhe or his 
queen was the fairer, the taller, and the 
better dancer; and when he ſaid th: 
Mary was taller than her highnefs, ſhe 
anſwered, that then Mary was too high, 
for the herſelf was neither too high not 
too low. She directed the lord Hunſdon 
to conduct-Melvil, as if by accident, 12 
to a gallery, where he Gone hear het 
play vpon the virginals. He gueſſed th 
contrivance, and without leave enter 
her appartment. Then ſhe defired to Khow 
whether ſhe or his miſtreſs was the bettet 
muſician. In order to diſplay her learn: 
ing, ſhe ſpoke to him in the French 
High Dutch, and Italian languages; a 
detained him two days, until he ſhou 
ſee her dance a ſaraband. Her cruel 
and jealouſy were too conſpicuous in the 
fate of the duke of Norfolk and Mar 
queen of Scots. Of avarice and p 
mony, ſhe exhibited numberleſs proofs 
in extorting preſents from noblemen, on 
pretence of viſiting them at the houſes } 
in allowing her ambaſſadors ia foreign 
countries to live at their own expe 
until ſome of them were ruined ; and 
cartying on the war againſt Spain at the 
charge of private adventurers. When, 
ſhe died, befides a vaſt quantity of plate 


and jewels, the left three thouſand robe 


none of which ſhe had the liberality to 
diſtribute among the ſervants. She raiſed 
one hundred thouſand crowns yeatly, b. 
granting licences to Roman cathalics 124 | 
non-conformiſts, exempting them from x 
penalty inflicted by law upon thoſe whg *. 
did not regularly attend divine worſhip, 
She exacted every new-year's day above 
fixty-thouſand crowns in gifts from by 
dependants. She entertained ſpies in 
the houſes of the nobility, encouraged ip 
formers; introduced the uſe. of tortures, 
enacted a great number of penal laws 
and by the terror of her ſuſpicion, whic 
was generally fatal to the ſubject, d 
many gentlemen into exile, that ſhe mi 


| proſecute them to confiſcation, and enjoy 


their eſtates, Her choleric diſpoſition 
* her often to revile foreign am- 
ſſadors, in the eſt terms; to iuſult 
her miniſters and ſubjects in the moſt 
abuſive language, and even 1o chaſtiſ 
her fetnale attendants, with her. own 
hand. On ſuch occaſions the uſed to ut 
ter oaths and imprecations in the mo 
vulgar ſtile 3 and the ladies of her conrr 
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did not ſcruple to follow her, example. 
Her great art conſiſted in cajoliug her par- 

ament and people with the moſt flattering 
carcſſes, the fincerity of which they could 
not doubt, when they found themſelves 
rich and happy under her adminiſtcation. | 
_ ELF, les, in zoology, an animal of the 
deer:kind, with the horns palmated, and 
Without à ftem. It is a native of the 
notthera parts of Europe; and is a very 
large and ſtrong animal, being equal in 
fize td a horſe. | 

ELL, Uſna, a meaſure of length, dif- 
frrent in different countries: but thoſe 
gory uſed in England, are the Englith 
and lemiſh ells ; the fermer of which 
15 three feet nine inches, or one yard and 
a quarter, and the latter only twenty- 
ſeven inches, or three quarters of a yard. 
9 Scotland, the ell contains 37 2- 10th 

ugliſh inches. 

ELLIPSIS, or ELLIPSE, in geome- 
7 a figure produced from the ſection 
of a cone, vulgarly called an oval, Sce 
Conic Sections. 
As the rectangle of 
1% to 
d;vides them: ſo is the rectangle of any 
two abſcifſz : to the ſquare of half that 
ordinate which divides them. 

_ ELLIPSIS, in grammar and rhetoric, 
a figuritive way of ſpeaking, by which 
- Come word in a diſcourſe is retrenched, or 
omitted, when ſome violent paſſion will 
not let a perſon utter what he thinks. 

ELLIPTIC, or ELLIPTICAL, be- 
forging to ari ellipfis. 

ELLIPTICAL ARCH, a part or ſeg- 
ment of the curve of an ellipts, Elliptical 
arches ate frequently preſerred to thoſethat 
are circular in yarious kinds of buildings, 
becauſe their ſpan may be equal to thoſe of 
the cirele, without riling to fo great a 
height ; therefore they have been preferred 
ih bridgge': but it muſt be remembered that 
they will decreaſe in ſtrength, in propor- 
tion as they deviate from the circle. See 


Bridge. | 
N LElurr QINES, in geometry, a name 


any two abſcifſx : 


uſed by” ſome to denote infinite ellipſes, 


defined by the equation a n x" 
(a—xn,) DEE . 
There are ſeveral fpecies of*eHiptoides ; 
as for inſtance, if ay (a-) it is a 
cubical elliptoid; and if ay = ' brig; 
it denotes a biquadratic elliptoid, which is 
an ellipfis of the third order, with re- 
ſpect to the Apollonia elliphis. 
ELM, Ulmis, in botany, a genes of 
trees. Thetc ate very proper to plant in 


eſquare of half theordinate which | 


as, 
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hedge- rows, upon the borders of fields, 


where they will thrive much better than 
when planted in a wood, or cloſe planta- 
tion; and their ſhade will not be very in- 
jurious to whatever grows under them; 
but when theſe trees are tranſplanted out 
upon banks after this manner, the banks 
ſhould be well wrought and cleared from 
all other roots, otherwiſe the plants, being 
taken from a better ſoil, will not make much 
progrets in theſe places. About Michael- 
mas will 'be a good time for this work, 
for the reaſon before aſſigned; but when 
they are planted, there ſhould be ſome 
ſtakes fixed in by them, to which they 
ſhould be faſtened, to prevent their being 
diſplaced by the winds ; and part of their 
heads ſhould be taken off, before they art 
planted, which will alſo be of uſe in pre- 
venting their being calily overturned by 
winds; but by no means ſhould their lead- 
ing ſhoot be ſtopped ; nor their branches 
too cloſely cut off ; for, if there are not 
ſome - ſhoots left to draw and attratt the 
ſap, they will be in danger of miſcarry- 
ing. * 

10 planting theſe trees, great care ſhould 
be taken not to bury their roots too deep x 
which is very injurious to them, eſpecially 
if they are planted on a moilt loam or clay 
in which caſe, if the clay is near the ſur- 
face, it will be the beſt way to raiſe the 
ground in an hill, where each tree is to 
be planted, which will advance their roots 
above the ſurface of the ground, fo that 
they will not be in danger of rotting in 
winter with moiſture. | 

When theſe trees are propagated by 


'ſackers taken from the foot of old trees, 


they are commonly laid into the ground 
very cloſe in beds, where, in dry weather, 
they may de frequently watered, to en- 
courage their putting out reots In theſe 
beds they are left two vears; by which 
time thoſe that live will be well rooted, ' 
though a great many of them generally 
die; then they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
the nurſery, 

The timber of the common Engliſh elm 
is generally preferred to the rett ; though 


that of the witch elm is often as good, 


and is the largeſt tree when planted on a 


' Kindly foil : but the Dutch elm affords the 


worft timber, and never will grow to the 
ſtature of either of the other ſorts ; ſo that 
this ſhould not be cultivated for the timber; 
thereforethe beſt way to be ſure of the kinds 
which a perſon would chooſe to propagate, is 
to have a nurſery of ſtob, in nl to furniſh 


layers; for when they are grubbed up from 
| hedge-rows, 
» 


there will often be many ſaxts 
intermixed, 
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intermixed, eſpecially if the people who 


wan for that purpoſe, furnith them; 


auſe they take them indifterently, 
wherever they can be procured; ſo that 
when they are planted out thus blended 
together, there will be a confiderable dif- 
ference in their grawths, which will deface 
the plantation. - | 

ELOCUTION, in rhetoric, the adapt- 
ing words and ſentences to the ſentiments 
to be exprefſed. It conſiſts in elegance, 
compoſition, and dignity. The firſt, com- 
prehending the purity and perſpioumy of 
a language, is the foundation of olocution, 
the ſecond ranges the words in proper or- 
der; and the laſt adds the ornaments of 
tropes and figures to give ſtrength and 
dignity to the whole, 

ELOGY, Klegium, a praiſe or panegy- 
ric beſtowed on auy perſon, c. The 
beauty of elogy confilts in an expreſſive 
brevity, Elogiums ſhould ſtrictly adhere 
to truth ; for extravagant and improbable 
elogies rather leſſen the character of the 
perſon or thing they would extol, | 

ELONGATION, in aſtronomy, the 
removal of a planet to the fartheſt diſtance 
it can be from the ſun, as it appears to an 
eye placed on the earth. 

The utmoſt clongation of Venus can be 
but 45 degrees, and that of Mercury but 
zo degrees ; which is the reaſon this 
is fo rarely ſeen. 

ELOPEMENT, in law, is where a 
married woman departs from her huſband, 
and cohabits with an adulterer; in which 
caſe the huſband is not obliged to allow 
her any alimony out of his eſtato, nor is 
he cha le for necenares for her of 
any kind. However, the bare advertiſing 
a wife in the Gazette, or other public 
papers, is not a legal notice for perſons in 
general not to truſt her ; tho' a perſona! 
notice given by the huſband to particular 

rſons, is ſaid to be good. An action 

ies, and large damages may be recovered, 
againſt a perſun for ſeducing, carrying 
* and —— another man's wi 
LLOQUENCE, the art of ſpeakin 
well, ſo as to affet and perſuade. — 
defines it the art of ſpeaking with copiouſ- 
neſs and embelliſhment. : a 3-50 

Eloquence and rhetoric differ from eac 
other, as the theory from the practice; 
rhetoric being the art which deſcribes the 
rules of elaquence, and eloquence that art 
which uſes them to advantage. However, 
they are frequently uſed indifcriminately 
for each other. „ 49 
ELO L, one of the Hebrew month 
enſwering nearly to aur Auguſt, There 


planet 
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are but twenty -nius days in it. It is 
tweltth month of the civil year, and t 
fixth of the eccletiaftical. Upen the 
ſeventh or ninth day of this month the 
Jews taſt,, in memory of what haps 
pencd aficr the return of thoſe who went 
to view the promiſed land, 4 
„ ELY, a city in Cambridgeſhire, 
ſeated ia the ſenay part of the coun 
on the river Quſe, which renders he alt 
unhealthy. It has a bhandſome cathedrak 
The buildings are but mean, and the ins 
habitants not numerous. It has a market 
on Saturdays, and is governed by a mayo#. 
The fairs are on Holy-Thurſday, for 
horſes z on the Thurſday of the werk 
St. Luke's-day falls in, which 4s October 
18, for horſes, cheeſe, and hops, It is 
with the territory about it, which includes 
Witbech, and moſt parts round it, a ter- 
ritory of itſelf; and has a judge who de- 
cides all cauſes, criminal and civil, within 
its limits, and is the fee of a biſhop, It is 
ſeventeen miles north of Cambridge, and 
- fixty-eight north of London. It has 2 
ſree- ſchool for twenty+four boys, and two 
charity-ſchools, the one ſor | 
and the other for twenty girls, which-are 
maintained by ſuhſeription. Long. o. 25. 
E. Lat. 52. 24. N. 2 
ELYSIUM, or ELYSTAN FIELDS, 
in heathen mythology, certain plains 
' abounding with woods, fountains, verdurt, 
and every delightſul object; ſuppoſed i 
be the habitation of heroes and good men, 
aſter death. _ 
| EMANCIPATION, in the Roman 
law, the. ſetting free a ſon ſrom the ſub- - 
jection of his father: fo that Whatever 
moveables he ires, then belong in pro- 
priety to him, and nat to his father. ' 1 
ARGINATED, among botaniſts, 
an appellation given to ſuch leave#8as'hiuwve 
| a little indenting on their ſummits 1 when 
this indenting is terminated on each" We 
| by obtuſe points, they are {aid to be obtuſe 
ly emarginated ; whereas when "theſe 
points are acute, they art called acutely 
emarginated. - + vans 
| -» KEMBALMING, the opening 8d 
| body, taking out the inteſtines, and filling 
the place with ydariferaus and deſicentive 
| drugs and ſpices, to prevent its putrifying. 
'EMBARGO, in commerce, an 'arrett 
on ſhips, ar merchandize, by public au- 
| thority ; or a prohibition of ſtate, com- 
monly on foreign. ps, in time of war, 


—_— 4 


to prevent their going ont of port ſome- 
times to prevent their coming in, for a 


| limited time. i. £ 
X 2 
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EMBER-WEEKS, or DAYS, in the 
Ehriſtian church, certain ſraſons, ſet apart 
for the imploring God's bleſling, by prayer 
end fajting, upon the ordinations perform- | 
ed in the church at ſuch times. 
- , Theſe ordination faſts are obſerved four 
times in the year, viz, the Wedneſday, 
Friday, and Saturday after the firſt Sun- | 
gay in Lent, after Whit-ſunday, after 
the fourteenth of September, and the 
thirteenth of December; it being enjoin- 
ed, by a canon of the church, that dea- 
£ons and miniſters be ordained, ar made, 
only upon the Sundays immediately fol- 

Jowing theſe ember-fatts. 

EMBLEM, a kind of painted ænigma, 
or certain figures delineated metaphorical- 
ly, expreſſing ſome action, with reflecti- 
ons underneath, which in ſome meaſure 
explain the ſenſe of the device, and at the 
Fame time inftruct us in the moral truth, 
or other matter of knowledge. The em- 
lem is ſome what plainer than the ænigma. 
The Greeks gave this name to inlaid or 
Moſaic. works, and to all kinds of orna- 
ments af vaſes, garments, &c, and the 
.Latins uſed emblem in the ſame ſenſe. 
The. invention of emblems is certainly 


- modern ; they were entirely unknown to 


the ancients. F | | 

EMBOLISMVUS, the exceſs of the ſolar 
Fear above the lunar, whereby the luna- 
Lions happen every ſubſequent year eleven 
Jays ſooner than in the foregoing, which, 
hen they amount to thirty days, make 

new month, called the emboliſmical 
Avnation, or emboliſmatical month; which 
muſt be added to make the common lunar 


Pear equal to the ſolar; 
EM 


Ls, the moveable part of a 

** or ſyringe, called alio the piſton, 

E boy Sec the article Pies, Pump, 
: 4. ; > "od 

. - EMBOSSING, or IMBOSSING, in 

mt bitecture and feutpture, the forming or 

honing works in teltevo, whether cut 

with a chiſſel, or otherwiſe, | ' 


 +AMBRASURE,- in - architeQure, the 


enlargement ryade of the aperture of a 
Vor or window on the infide of the wall; 
Is uſe being to give the greater play for 
the opening of the doary or ca\emeny, ur to 
admit the more tigbe,* When the wall is 


an 41 Ya " «© 


very thick, ſometimes make embra- 
„ EMEA ASURE; in fortification, a Hole 


er ipexture in a 7 Through which 
the canon —3 ; 


- .Embrafores- are '4enerally- twelve = 
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them being from ſix to ſeven fect wide 
without, and about three within : their 
height above the platform is three feet on 
that ſide towards the town, and a fout and 
a half on the ather ſide towatds the field; 
ſo that the muzzle may be ſunk on occa- 
fron, and the piece brought to ſhoot low, 
EMBROCATION, in ſurgery and 
pharmacy, an external Kind of remedy, 
which conſiſts io an irrigation of the part 
affected, with ſome proper liquor, as oils, 
ſpirits, &c, by means of a woollen or 
linen cloth, or a ſponge, dipped in the 
ſame, The uſe of embrocatian is either 
to attenuate and diſlodge ſamething ob · 
ſtructed underneath the ſkin, to calr 
pains, or to irritate the part into more 
warmth and a quicker ſenſe of fecling, 
The pumping uſed in natural baths is pro- 
rly an embrocation. 

MBROIDERY, a work in gold, or 
flyer, or filk thread, wrought by the nee» 
dle upon cloth, tiufls, or mullin, into vari- 
ous figures. In embroidering flutts, the 
work is performed in a K ind of loom, 

EMBR VO, in phyfiology, the firſt ru- 
diments of an animal in the womb, betvre 
the ſeveral members are diſtin&ily formed ; 
— which period it is denominated a 
tus. 

EMBRYO PLANT. See Plantdla, 

EMBRYULCUS, a hook for extracting 
the child in difficult labours. : 

EMERALD; Smaragdus, in natural 
hiſtory, the moſt beautiful of all the claG 
of coloured gems, when perfect. It is 
found ſometimes in the roundiſh or pebble 
forms, ſometimes in the columnar or cry- 

ſtalline one; the pebble emeralds, how-+ 
ever, are the moſt valued, The pebble 
emeralds arc found looſe in the earth af 
mountains, and in the beds of rivers ; the 
'cryfialliform anew are uſually met with 
adhering to a white,” opaque, cryſtalline 
matter, though fometimes to pieces of 
Jaſper or of the prahus, a coarſer and ſoſter 
gem of the ſame colour, only with ſome 
tinge” of a ycllowith-caſt;/ and called the 
roat of the emerald. The pebble emeralds 
ate in their natural-Rate bright and tranſ- 
parent, though leſs gloſſy than the colum- 
— ones; both are always of a perfect 
' green, It has this n in all 
he dives thades, fram wy dark to exe 
-tremely pale, and is tometimes entirety 
colautlefs, though then the Englith jewel- 
| Ters call it white ſapphire, Emeralds are 
ſaumd in the Ealt-ladies, aud in many 
parts of America, particularly About the 


Law mines df * are — 
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with in Sileſia, Bohemia, and in ſome 
other parts of Europe; but they fre very 
different in luſtre and value, as they come 
from theſe different parts, The Oriental 
emeralds arc of equal hardneſs with the 
ſapphire j thoſe of Peru are of much the 
ſame hardncſs with the garnet, and there- 
fore of proportionably leſs beauty than 
the Oriental; as to thoſe of the ſeveral 
parts of Europe, they are but little harder 
than the cryſtal; but when they are not 
harder than that ſtone, they are not eme- 
ralds at all, but ouly cryſtals tinged green 
by copper, and uſually fopud in mines of 
that metal, Theſe are very beautiful, 
but vaſtly inferior to the very worſt of 
emeralds in hardneſs. The Oriental eme- 
xalds ate at pre ſent found only K Cambay, 
and are there very ſcarce, and tew of late 
have been imported into Europe; the 
princes of that part of the world being 
chemſclvcs very fond of them; large 
quantities of tne fineſt emeralds in the 
world are to be ſeen among their regalia. 
What we ſcerat the Englith jewcllers un- 
der the name of oriental emeralds are all 
from Peru, and many of them very beau- 
tiful ; they are found in the mountains 
over the gold mines, among a dotky grey- 
iſh earth that fills up the perpendicular 
fiflures of the ſtrata of the carth, and 
ſometimes adhering to the fides of thoſe 
fiſſures in their cryſtalline ſhape. | 

The emerald is of the number of thoſe 
gems that owe their coloor to the metal- 
line ſulphurs ; and therefore loſe it in the 
fire, becoming colourleſs as crylal ; 
though ſtill very bard and of a fine luſſ re. 
The: Englith druggiſty fel! ys; under the 
name of this gem, fragments of coloured 
cryſtals and pars, Which are faund in 
abundance about the mines of copper ani 
iron. It is very certain indeed that the 
emerald owes its culour to the former of 


theſe metals, becauſe the factitious paites 


or glaſſce may be coloured ta a true ſana» 
ragdine hue by copper; but it does not 
follow that all the green cryſtals and ſpars 
have the particles of the ſame metal in 
the ſame proportion, or that they have not 


alſo other particles very improper to he 
wen internally- 


I. will Rop hæmorrhages anddiarrheas, 


maurs ; but as this is recorded of the eme- 
tald, a5 found among the druggiſts, it be- 
Jongs rather to the cryſtal chan to the gem. 
And perhaps it would be better fur the 
world if boch this and the ather fragments 


ei the'gems ere hayahed ſrom the com- 


| 


1 


and ſwecten or obtund the tog acrid hu- 


; 


Wo dark grey, ar blac ri c0laps, do. 
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| poſitions in which they are ordered, and 


common cry tal uſed in their iead, _ 

To cwnterfeit EMERALDS. Take, of 
natural cryital, four ounces ; of red lead, 
four ounces ; verdigriſe, forty-cight grains; 


- Crocus martis, prepared with vinegar, eight 


grains; let the whole be tincly pulveriſed 
and fifted ; put this into a crucible, leave 
ing one inch empty ; lute it well, and put 
it into a potter's furnace, ang let it fland 
there as long as they do their pots. When 
cold, break the crucible, and you wall 
find a matter of à fine emerald-colapr, 
which, after it is cut and fet in gold, 
pal ſurpaſs in beauty an Oriental eme- 
rald. | | . 
EMERSION, in philoſophy, is the 
riſing of any folid above the ſurface of a 
fluid, 2 lighter than itſelf, into 
which it had, been violently immerged or 
thruſt. f * 
EMERSION, in aftzonomy, the time 
when any planet that is eclipſed, begins 
to emerge er get out of the ſhadow of the 
ecliphng body, | 1 
EMERUS, Scorpion Seng, in botany, 4 
genus of plants, Th ” 
Theſe ſhrubs are eafily propagated by 
ſowing, their ſeeds, which they commo 
produce in great plenty, in March, pon 
a bed of light ſandy earth, oblerving zo 
keep the bed clear trom weeds ;. and in 
very dry weather you mult often refreſh 
the bed with water, which ſhould be giz 
carefully, leſt the ſeeds thould be waſh 
out of the ground by haſty watering, I 
delights in a dry Gi, * wy al 
propagated by laying down the tendgy 
branches; which take roat in about a 
:ear's ume, and may then be tranſplant 
intp a nurſery, and managed in the fa 
manner as the ſecdings. Miller's G 
Diet 


EMERY, Smigis, Smerillus, Smyrites, 
ſo called from, the Greek, ſignifying: wp 
cleanſe or polith, a ſpecies of flong 
which there are three forts mentioned 
authors j a golden, a cuprepus, and a fere 
rogineous cmery. The golden geg 45 
ſaid to be found in the Peruvian ARE 
American mines, to be of a reddiſh colauy, 
to have ſmall veins or ſpecks of gold and 
flyer imbedded in it, to be very rare, and 


* 


its exportation to be prohibited by the 
king of Spain: the cupreous ſort ta be likx- 


wiſe reddiſh, hut more equal and free from 
veins, to hold no gold or filver, and to be 
found in copper mines in Eurppe.z. the 
ferrugineous, to be of a ſparkling whitiſh, 


tauud 
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Wund in rich iron mines, and to be the 
leaf? valuable ſort, 
The common emery, whatever be its 
colour, whether reddith, greyith, or black- 
ith, is a compact ſtone, ſo hard as to cut 
glaſs like . diamond; impregnated 
with iron, and a very ſmall quantity of 
copper. It is met with in Norway, Swe- 
den, England, Saxony, and other coun- 
tries. It is uſed for cutting and poliſhing 
precious ſtones, for poliſhing agate, por- 
byry, marble, glaſs, metalline fpecula, 
| — and fteel, and the various utenfils 
and ornaments made of theſe kinds of 
ſubſtances: for theſe purpoſes the emery 
is ground in mills, the powder paſſed 
through ſieves of different degrees of fine- 
neſs, and thus divided into different ſort- 
ments, the fineſt of which, for the nicer 
uſes, are further divided by waſhing them 
| over feveral times with water. The re- 
fuſe emery, in grinding, or fuch as has 
been uſed in poliſhing, is, in France, 
dried and kept apart, under the name of 
t d'emery. Some have employed pow- 
emery, from its power of poliſhing 
hard ſtones, as a dentifrice: but for this 
uſe it is by no means proper, as it wears 
off the natural poliſh of the teeth. 
EMETICS, Emetica, medicines which 
Induce vomiting, | : 
Emeties are either mild and gentle, or 
of a more firong and draſtic quality. The 
milder fort. were principally, uſed by the 
ancients, fince they are ſake, and gene- 
rally, by their quantity, ſtimulate the 
ſtomach to vomit, eſpecially when it is 
weak. But thefe do not a ond the 
Fimits of the ſtomach, from which they 
very advantageouſly eyacuate erude, phleg- 
matic, and bilious humours, produced by 
"Improper aliments, or a bad digeſtion, 
The, more firong and draſtic emetics, 
when exhibited in a fmall doſe, by their 
nne, cauſtic, ſaline-ſulphureous acrimony, 
act not only on the nervous coat of the 
r inteſtines, but ſpaſmodically 
conſtricting them ; but if exhibired in a 
famewhat larger doſe, they penetrate be- 
_ yond the ftomach, into the highly ner- 
' vous biliary ducts into the glands of the 
" inteſtines, meſentery, and pancreas, as 
alſo into the liver, and expel their con- 
tained humours from theſe parts, Some- 
times alſo they affect the whole nervous 
ſyſtem, and prove highly injurious to the 
conſtitution, * | 
1k̃᷑ is proper, in order to make emeties 
work more eaſily, to exhibit them always 


in a liquid form, or in a ſufficient quan- 
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tity of ſome moiſtening, relaxing, an@ + 
pitiguious vehicle : for vomiting not only 
requires a powerful conſtriction of the py- 
lorus and bottom of the ſtomach, but alſo 
a relaxation of the ſvperior oritice cf the 
cefophagus. 

Sydenham lays it down as a rule, that 
whenever a vomit and bleeding are ne- 
cefſary, bleeding thoald always precede 
the exhibition of an emetic. a 

Common ſalt is uſed to check the opera- 
tion of emetics ; which it will certainly 
do, and make them run off by ſtool : vio» 
lent vomitings are alſo ſtopped by copious 
draughts of warm diluting tluids, by mild 
oils, by opiates, aromatics, by grateful 
acids, and corroborating medicines, ei- 
ther taken internally, or applied exter- 
nally to the region of the ſtomach. 

EMINENCE, a title of honour pecu- 
liar to cardinals. | 

EMINENCE, in the military art, a 
riſing ground, which overlooks and com- 
mands the low places about it: ſuch places 
within cannon«thot of a fort, are a great 
diſadvantage ; for if the befiegers become 
maſters of them, they can, trom thence, 
fire into the fort. 

EMINENTIAL EQUATION, an 
artificial equation, containing another 
equation eminently 2 it is ſomctimes uſed 
in the inveſtigation of the areas of curved 
lined figures. See Equation. . 

EMISSARY, in a political ſenſe, a 
perſon employed by another to ſound the 
opinions of people, ſpread certain reports, 
or act as a ſpy over other people's actions. 

EMMEN AGOGUES, EMMENA- 
GOGA, in phyfic, medicines which pro- 
mote the menſes. 

Emmenagogues do this, either by 


| 


give 


| ing a greater force to the blood in its 


circulation, whereby its momentum againſt 
the veſſels is increaſed ; or by making it 
thinner, whereby it will more eaſily paſs 
through any outlets. The former inten- 
tion is helped by chalydeates and all other 
ſubſtances of the like gravity and elaſti- 
city; and this is the caſe of a tbeuco- 
- phlegmatio habit, or the green fickneſs 
and its cure v but in the latter caſe, where 
the blood is florid and too high, attenuat- 
ing alteratives and detergents are the on- 
ly remedies, becauſe they are fitteſt -to 
carry the blood through thoſe little aper- 
| tures deſtined for its diſcharge into the 
uterus. wincy. - * 

EMOLLIENTS, ſach medicines as 
| ſheathe and ſoften the aſperities of the 


humoufs, and relax and ſupple the ſolids 


- 
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from emslio to fotten. 

EMPERESS, or EMPRESS, the wife 
of an emperor, or a woman who governs 
fingly an empire, in her own right. 

EMPEROR, Imperator, a title of hon- 
vur amomg the ancient Romans, con- 
ferred on a general who had been victo- 
rious, and now ſignifies a ſovereign prince, 
or ſupreme ruler of an empire. 

EMPETRUM, berry-bearing-heath, in 
botany, a genus of plants. 

EMPHASIS, in rhetoric, a particular 
ſtreſs of the voice and action, laid on ſuch 
words of the oration, as the orator wants 
to enforce upon his audience. 

EMPIRE, Imperium, in political geo- 
graphy, a large extent of land, under che 
government of an emperor. See Empe- 


Yor. 

EMPIRIC, a phyſician who conducts 

_ Wholly by experience, without ſtudy ing 

phyſic in a regular way. Some even uſe 
the term, in a ſtill worle ſenſe, for a 
quack who preſcribes at random, without 
being at all acquainted with the principles 
of the art. ; 

EMPYREUM, the higheſt heaven, 
where the bleſſed enjoy the beatific viſion. 

EMPYREUMA, among chemiſts and 

hyficians, the fiery tatte' or offenſive 
ſmell which brandies, and ether bodies 
prepared by fire, are impregnated with, 

EMRODS, or HAMORRHOIDS. 
Bee Heamorr boids, 

EMULGENT), or RENAL ARTE- 
RIES, thoſe which ſupply the kidneys 
with blood; being ſometimes ſingle, fome- 
times double on cach fide. 

EMULSION, in pharmacy, properly 
ſignifies medicines which reſemble milk. 
Thus folutions of gums, refins, or ſper- 
maceti, made by means of the yolk of an 
egg, in a proper vehicle, are called emul- 
ſions. 

EMUNCTORY, in anatomy, a gene- 
ral term for thoſe parts which ſerve to 
carry off the excrementitious parts of the 
blond and other humours bf the body. 
Such more eſpecially are the kidneys, 
bladder, and moſt of the glands. 

ENALLAGE, in grammar, is when 
a poſſeſſive pronoun is put for à relative, 

ther, &c. ; 

ENALLAGE, in rhetoric, a figure 
whereby the diſcourſe is changed and re- 
verſed, contrary to all the rules of the 
language but this is hot dme altogether 
At pleaſure, or without reaſon, 


or one mood or tenle of a verb for ano- 


— 
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at the ſame time. The word is derived |, ENAMEL Painting, a ſpecies of paint 


ing differing from all other kinds of 
painting, in employing as a vehicle for 
the colours to hold the parts together, 
and bind them to the ground they are 
laid upon, glaſs or ſome vitreous body 3 
which being mixed with the colours, and 
fuſed or melted by means of heat, be- 
comes fluid ; and having incorporat 

with the colours in that ſtate, forms together 
with them, a hard maſs when grown cold 3 
and anſwers, therefore, the fame end in 
this, as oil, gum-water, fize, or varnilh, 
in the other kinds of painting. | 

There are three kinds of enamel z the 
firſt for imitating precious ſtones; the ſe- 
cond for painting in enamel ; and the 
| third is uſed by the enamellers, jewellers, 

and goldſmiths, on gold, filver, and other 

metals, The compoſition is the tame in 
the main in all three kinds; the differ- 
ence only conſiſts in giving i the proper 
colour and tranſparency. | 

The white enamel uſed by painters is 
the ſame with the common enamel, only 
it is ground and cleanſed with aqua for- 
tis; then waſhed in fair water, and. 
pounded again in a flint or agate mortar. 

The black is made of perigeux, well 
calcined and ground with oil of afpic, 
with an equal quantity of the enamellers 

or goldſmiths black added thereto. 

The ruddy brown is made with leys of 
vitriol and ſalt- petre, or with the rutt of 
rion ground on au agate with oil of afpic. 

The yellow enamel for jewellers, geld- 
ſmiths, &c. is brought chiefly from Ve- 
nice aud Holland, in little thin cakes of 
different fizes, with the - maker's mack 
ſtruck on it with a puncheon. 
| Vermilion red is made of vitriol cal- 
cined in a moderate fire for half an hour, 
between two crucibles luted together; 
afterwards waſhed in aqua fortis, and then 
in fair water. * 
Lake-red is compoſed of fine gold, 
| diffolved in aqua-regia, with ſal-ammo- 

niac or common ſale ; then put into a 
cucurbit with ſpring-water and mercury 
in a ſand-heat for twenty-four hours ʒ then 
the powder at the bottom is to be ground 
with double its weight of flower of ſul- 
phur, and put into a crucible over a gentle 
fire: and after the ſulphur is exhaled, the 
remaining red-powder is ground with ro- 
caille. 

Blue is made of the azure or lapis la- 
zuli uſed by oil-painters, well putified 


with brandy, and ſet in a bottle for five 


| 


or fix days, expoſed to the fun. 


— 
— 
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An amber colour is made by white cop- 
s calcined. From the combination 
f theſe ſeven or eight colours ariſes the 
variety of alt the reit. 

ENARTHROSIS, in anatomy, a ſpe- 
cies of diarthroſis. See Diarthrofis. = 

ENC/XZNIA, the name of three ſeve- 
tal fealls* celebrated by the Jews in me- 
mory of the dedication, or rather puriti- 
cation, of the temple, by Judas Macca- 
deus, Solomon, and Zorobabel. 

This term is likewiſe uſed in church 
for rhe dedication of Chriſtian 
churches. | | 

ENCAMPMENT, the pitching of a 

camp. See Camp. 
ENCANTHIS, in ſurgery; a tuberele 
arifing either from the caruncula lachry- 
malis, and from the adjacent red ſkin ; 
fometimes ſo large, as to obſtruct nor only 
the puncta lachrymalia, but alſo part of 
the fight, or pupil itfelf. | 

It is of two kihds, viz. mild, without 
hardneſs or pain; or malignant, which 
is livid and very painful. The mild Kind 
is to be treated firſt by ſcarifying, and af- 
terwards applying eſcharofic « cauſtic 
medicines ; and if this proves inſufficient 
the tumour may de touched, but with great 
caution, with lapis infernalls; and to di- 
vert the humours from the eye, iſſues and 
tons, with phlebotome and cooling pur- 

ee, are proper. If all theſe fail, the 
urgeon is to extiriate* the tumonr ; in 
which caſe it is better to leave part of the 
morbid tybercle, than cur off any part of 
the lachrymal carunCl., a: the remains 


olf it may be afterwards cleared away by 


eſcharotics, Aﬀer the operation, it 18 
proper to apply deterging and healing me- 


dicmes, or a collyrium of lapis tut, 


myrrh, Nc. til the wound is healed. 

As to the malignant encanthis, inchn- 
ing to he cancerous, it is generally better 
to let it alone, and to mitigate its vnea- 
ſtneſs with cooling and lehlent collyria, 
rather than exaſperate it by the operation, 
or by eſcharotic medicines. 

ENCEINTE, in fortification, the wall 
or rampart which ſurronnds a place, ſome- 
times compoſed of baſtions or curtains, 
either faced or lined with brick or ſtone, 
or. only made of eapth.” The enceinte is 


towers, which is called Roman wall, 
ENCEPHALT, in medicine, worms 
nerated in the head, where they caute 

10 great a, pain, as ſometimes to occaſion 


Th rat! jon. 


The encephali are very rare, hut there 


. — 7 1 
are ſome diteates wherein they ſwarm ; 


ſometimes only flanked by round or ſquare | 


N 


| 


ö 


. 


4 deſtroy, 
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from whence we are told 
vers have wholly ariſen, 
ſection of one who died of this fever, a 
little, ſhort, red worm was found in the 
head, Which Malmſecy wine, wherein 
| horſe-radith had been boiled, could only 


Ailential fes 
pon the diſ- 


This medicine was afterwards 
tried on the fick, mott of whom it cured; 

The like worms have alfo been taken. 
out by trepanning, and the patient cured, 
Thoſe worms that generate in the noſe, 


ears, and tceth, are alſo called ente- 


phali. 
ENCHANT ER, one ſuppoſed to prac- 
tiſe enchantment, or faſcination, 
ENCHASING, INCHASING, ot 
CHASING, the art of enriching and 
beautifying gold, filver, and other metal- 
work, by ſome figures repreſented thereon, 
in low relievo. | : 
Enchafing is praiſes only on hollow 
thin works, as watch-cates, cane-heads, 
tweezer-caſes, &c, It is performed by 
punching or driving out the mctal, to form 
the figure from within-ſide, lo as io ſtand 
our prominent from the plane or ſorface 
of the metal. In order to this, they, pro- 
vide a number of fine fteck-blocks, or 
828 of divers fizes ; and the de- 
ign being drawn on the ſurface of the 
meta!, they apply the ,inftde upon the 
heads or tops öf theſe blocks, direftly 
under the lines or parts of the figures; 
then, with a fine hammer ſtrib ing on the 
metal, ſuſtained by the block, the metal 
yields, and the block makes an indenture, 
or cavity, on the infideg correſponding to 
which there is a preminence on the out- 
fide, which is to ſtand for that part of the 
figure. FRY , 
Thus the workman proceeds to chaſe 
and fnith all the parts by ſucecſſive ap- 
lication of the block and hammer, to the 
everal parts of the defign : and it is for- 
prifing to conſider with what beauty and 
Ln, by this fimple piece of mecha- 
niſm, the artiſts in this Kind will repre- 
ſeut foilages, grateſques, animals, hiſto- 
ries, &c. "4 
ENCLITICA, in grammar, particles 


| which are ſo cloſely united with other 


words, as to ſeem part of them, as in 
wirumgue, Sc. 


ENCROACHMENT. See Incroachs 


wert. 8 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, the circle of aity 
and ſcienges,” - | a 

ENDFCAGON, in geometry, the ſame. 
with hendecagon, 


ENDEMIC, or ENDEMICAL Dt- 


| SEASES, thoſe to which the inhabitants of 


parts 
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particular countries are ſubje more than 


others, on account of the air, water, fi- 
tuation, and manner of living. 

ENDIVE, Emndivia, in botany; &c. 
rhe broad-leaved — 

Marſigli deſcribes a plant which he calls 
ſea-endive; from its reſemblance to the 
common garden endive. 

ENDORSED, Endorſe, in heraldry, 
is ſaid of things borne back to back, more 
uſvnlly called adofſe'. 

ENDOWMENT, in law, the ſettling 
a dower on a woman; though ſometimes 
it is uſed figuratively, for ſettling pro- 
viſion upon a parſon on the building of 
a church; vr the ſerving a ſuthcient por- 
tion of tithes for a vicar, when the be⸗ 
nefice is appropriated; 

* ENDYMION,"in fabulous hiſtory, 
the ſon of Athlius, and grandſon of Ju- 

iter, who taking him up into heaven, he 

ad the infolence to ſollicit Juno, for 
which he was caſt into a deep leep ; 
when Luna concealed him in a cave of 
Mount Latmos, in Caria, where the had 
fifty daughters by him, and a ſon named 
Aftolus, after which he was again exalt- 
ed to the ſkies. 

ENEMY, in law, an alien or ſo- 
9 who publicly invades the king- 

m 


ENERGY, a term of Greek origin, 
ſignifying the power, virtue or efficacy of 
a thing. It is alſo uſed, figuratively; to 
denote emphaſis of ſpeech; 

ENFILADE, in the art of war, is 
-uſed in ſpeaking of trenches, or other 
places, which may be ſcoured by the 
enemy's ſhot, along their whole length, 
In conducting the approaches at a frege, 
care muſt be taken that the trenches be 
not enfiladed from any work of the place. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT, in law, the 
incorporating a perſon into any ſociety 
or = politic: thus, where any perſon 
15 enfranchiſed, or made free, of any 
city, borough, or company, he is ſaid to 
have a freehold therein during life ; and 
cannot, for barely endeavouring any thing 
againſt the corporation, forfeit the ſame. 

ENGINE, in mechanics, a compound 
machine, made of one or more mecha- 
nical powers, as levers, pullies, ſcrews, 
&c. to raiſe, project, or ſuſtain any weight, 
or go any effect which could not be 
eahly affected otherwiſe, - 

Engines are extremely numerous; ſome 
uſod in war, as the battering- ram, baliſta, 
Waggons, chariots, &c. others in trade and 


manuſactures, as i 
Vo. uu cranes, mille, preſſes, 
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&c. others to meaſure time, as clocks, 
watches, &c. and others for the illuſtra- 
tion of ſome branch of ſcience, as the 
orrery, commetarium, and the like. See 
Batrering-Ram, Baliſta, &c. 2% 

In general we may obſerve, concerning 
engines, that they conſiſt of one, two 
or more of the fimple powers variouſly 
combined together; that in moſt of them 
the axis in peritrochio, the lcaver, and the 
ſcrew, are the conſtivent parts; that in 
all a certain power is applied to produce 
an effect of much greater moment; and 
that the greateſt ette&, or perſection, is 
when it is ſet to work with four niaths 
of that charge which is equivalent ro the 

wer; or will but juſt keep the machine 
in equilibrio. i 

In all machines; the power vill juſt 
ſuſtain the weight, when they are in the 
iuverſe ratio ot their diſtances ſrom the 
center of motion. 

- ENGINE for extinguiſhing fires, a 
machine for raifing a confiderable quan- 
tity of water, in one continued ſtream, 
for the extinguiſhing accidental fires; 

Fire ENGINE, or Stedm ENGINE, 
a machine for raiſing water by the help 
of fire. The fire-engine is the moſt ad- 
mirable, curious, and compounded ma- 
chine that- we find among all rhoſe whoſe 
inventions have been owing to the diſco- 
veries of modern philoſophy; and which 
affords the greateſt advantages to man- 
kind. The fire-engine is of two ſorts; of 
which we ſhall here give the theory and 
figures of each, according to the lateſt 
perfection in which they are made: 

The marquis of Worcefter, in his Cen- 
tury of Inventions, publiſhed in the year 
1663, is probably the firſt who ptopoſed 
raiſing great quantities of water by the 
force of fire turning water into a ſteam ; 
and he mentions ſome engine of this 
kind, which he ſays played a continual 
ſtream, in the manner of a fountain, 
— feet high. He alſo ſays, that 2 
perſon attending it turned two cocks ; that 
one veſſel of water being conſumed, an- 
other begins to force and re-fill with cold 
warer ; and this alternately and ſucceſhve- 
Ph the fire being attended and kept con- 

antly burning by the ſame perſon, in the 
interim between turning the cocks. 

Captain Savary, having read this ac- 
count, immediately attempted to raiſe wa- 
ter by fire, and was the firſt ho erected 
an engine for this purpoſe, in the ſorm 
we have fince had them. To ſceure the 
all the 
books 


| invention to himſelf, = purchaſed 


/ 
# 
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books that were to be found, printed 
by the marquis upon that occalion, and 
burnt them ; and at the ſame time declar- 
ed that he found out the method by acci- 
dent. He made many experiments to bring 
the machine to perfection, and erected ſe- 
veral for gentlemen's ſeats. ; 
But the progreſs of the engine was 
ped, till long time — when Mr. 
ewcomen and Mr. J. Cawley contrived 
another way to raiſe water by fire, where 
the ſteam to raiſe the water from the great- 
eſt depths of mines is not required greater 
thau the preſſure of the atmoſphere 
We ſhall not give any deſcription of the 
fire engine, as we think it almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to convey a clear idea of any ſuch com- 
plicated machine otherwiſe than by a mo- 
del. Great additional improvements have 
been made to it by Mr. Maira, of Portu- 
gal, F. R. 8. and Mr. Payne. 
ENGINEER, one ſkilled in the na- 
wroof'engines in general; but it is com- 
monly applied to an officer who is appoint- 
ed to inſpect and contrive any attacks, de- 
fences, &c. 'of a fortified place. 
ENGLAND, the ſouthern and moſt 
Fertile part of the iſtand of Great Britain, 
derived its name from the Angles, the an- 
eient inhabitants of a ſmall country of the 
ſame name, in the duchy of Sleſwic, in 
Denmark, who came over with the Saxons 
to aſſiſt the Britons. It is ſituated between 
two degrees eaſt, and fix degrees weſt lon- 
itude, and between forty-nine degrees 
fry minutes, and fifty-five degrees forty- 
five minutes north latitude. It is ſur- 
rounded by the Atlantic and German 
oceans, on the' eaſt, fonth, and weſt; is 
rted on the north from Scotland, by the 


weed, two other rivers, and ſome moun- 


tains. The German ocean ſeparates it 
from Germany, and alfo both the Nether- 


Jands on the north-caft ; and it is divided 


on the ſouth, from France, by the Eng- 
liſh channe}, the narroweſt of which, 


between Dover and Calais is called Pas 


de Calais, or the ſtreights of Calais; on 
the weſt, it is ſeparated from Ireland by 


St. George's channel, The air-is neither 


ſo hot in ſummer, nor ſo cold in winter, as 


in other countries of the ſame laritude : 
nor that we are entirely free from long, 


cold, froſty, ſevere winters, and hot, dry, 
patching ſummers, but then they happen 
but ſeldom, Formerly this kingdom was 
over-ron with foreſts, there having been 


uso lefs than ſixty-nine, which took up Wo- 


third; of the whole, of which there are 
Sul ion en that are remarkable, viz 


——ẽ— 
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' uſed by the malt-diftillery. 
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Windſor, New-Foreſt, the Foreſt cf 
Dean, and the Foreſt of Sher wood. The 
principal timber in this iſland is oak, elm, 
aſh, and becch: but we have other trees 
upon many accounts as uſeful, as the wal - 
nut, poplar, maple, bort-beam, hazle, 
willow, fallow, ſycamore, and arbele. 
The ſoil is various, but chiefly confiſts of 
clay, gravel, and (and. The clays are fit 
for wheat and beans, and the other for 
barley and oats, and any of them wall 
produce peas. The lightett ſoils will bear 
turnips, and after them barley, except in 
very dry years. Befides, there have been 
great improvements made of late years, by 
new methods of huſbandry, and ſowing 
clover, cinqueſoil, rrefoil, lucern, and 
other graſs-ſceds. In ſome parts, as Kent 
and Ellex, there are large plantations of 
hops; and in others, confiderable quanti- 
ties of flax and hem It has been com- 
puted, that — millions of buſhels 


| of wheat is annually produced in England, 


of which great quantitics are often exported 
into other countries. The barley may be 
about as much, of which twenty-three 
millions of buſhels are converted into malt, 
to make ale and beer. A million more 1s 
The reſt is 
made into bread, exported abroad, or re- 
ſerved for feed. In ſome other parts, eſpe- 
cially the northern, there is a grrat deal of 
rye, which is mixt with wheat and made 
into bread. The grain for horſes are 
beans, oats, and vetches. However, in 
ſome of the northern parts, they make 
the oat-meal into cakes, which ſerves 
them entirely for bread. ; 
The animals of this kingdom are beeves, 


| or horned cattle, horſes, aſſes, a few 


mules, hogs, ſheep, goats, red and fallow 
deer, hares, rabbits, dogs, cats, foxes, 
badgers, weazels, ferrets, pole- cats, ſquir- 
rels, rats, mice, moles, hedge-hogs, and 
otters. Our horned cattle are the largeſt 
and beſt we meet with any where; and 
there is a leſſer ſort brought from Wales 
and Scotland, whoſe felh is very ſwert 
and good, Ovr ſheep are very valuable 
both for their fleeces and fleſh, In Lin- 
colnſhire they are -prodigiouſly large; 
but thoſe that ſeed upon ſhort graſs 
throughout the Kingdom, are ſmall, and 
yet are by much the fineſt eating ; their 
fleſh is commonly called near London 
Down-murton. 

The tame fowls are cocks and hens, 
geeſe, ducks, turk ies, peacocks, and tame 
pigeons. The ſwans are likewiſe pretty 
tame, though they are not domellic. ky 
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wild axe buſtards, wild-geeſe, wild-ducks, 
teals, wigrans, plovers, pheaſants, par- 
tridges, wood-cocks, grouſ-:, heath-cocks, 
mo-xr-hens, ki es, hawks of various kinds, 
cuckows, ſeveral forts of owls, rooks, ra- 
yens, crows, jackdaws, magpies, jays, 
woad-peckers, vall-creepers, ox-eye-creep- 
ers, hoopkoes, king-filhers, water-ouzels, 
* turtle · doves, ſtock-doves, pigeons, 
thruſhes, blackbirds, fieldfares, ſtares, 
martins, ſwallows, red-ſtarts, robin-red- 
breaſts, larks of ſeveral forts, nightin- 

ales, wrens, titmice, ſparrows, bultinch- 

es, goldfinches, linnets, yellow-hammers, 
water-wagtails, cranes, 1 bit terns, 
ſnipes, godwits, curlieus, red-ſhanks, 
lapwings, knits, ruffs, coots, cormorants, 
mags, choughs, and wheat-cars. 

The rivers, lakes, and ponds produce 
ſalmon, trout, pikes, jacks, casps, teach, 
chars, graylings, perch, roach, dace, 
barbels, ſhad, mullets, bream, eels, plaice, 
flounders, ſmeits, gudgeons, haddocks, 
and cray-hih. In the fea are cod-filh, 
whitings, turbots, halybuts, foals, her- 
rings, pilchards, ſprats, dabs, mackrel, 
lumps, fea-gudgeons, ſea-cels, ſand-ecls, 
- Jobiters, crabs, prawns, ſhrimps, oyſters, 
and other thell-fiſh. The herrings and 
pilchards are cured in different manners, 
and exported into other countries. 

With regard to metals, we have iron 
mines in ſeveral-parts of England, lead- 
mines in — and tin-mines in 
Corawall, which prodace the fineſt tin in 
Europe. Beſides theſe, we have copper- 
mines, and ſilver- mines, but theſe laſt 
will hardly pay the expence of working. 
We have one mineral, which ſome think 
to be peculiar. to England, and that is 
black-lead, which is got out.of a hilt in 
Cumberland. Marble, free-ſtone, ſalt- 
ſprings, and pit - coal, in various parts of 
the kingdom, London is ſupplied from 
Newcaſtle and Sunderland with pit- coal, 


which, becauſe it is brought by the ſea, 


1s by the inhabitants icaproperly called 
fea-coal. ' Fuller's earth is not very rare 
or coltly, but is of great advantage to 
the. cloathing trade. 

In England. there ave forty eounties, 
which ſend eighty knights to parliament, 
and twenty-five cities which ſend fifty citi- 
zens, of which Ely ſends none, and Lon- 

don four; and 167 boroughs, which ſend 
wo burgeſſes cach; beſides five boroughs 
which ſend but ane each, viz. Abington, 
Banbury, Bewdley, - Higham, Ferrers, 
and Monmovth. The two univerſities 


ind four. The cinque ports, Hale. 


, ents, Rye, 


. Danith, Norman, and, wedern Erenchb,. 
| 0 embe 
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Dover, Sandwich, Romney, and Hithp, 
ſend two each; and their three depend- 
Winchelſea, and Scaford, 
ſend two each. Wales ſends twelve 
knights for the twelve , counties, and 
twelve burgetles for twelve boroughs, Pem- 
broke ſending two, and Merioneth none. 
In Scotland they ſend thirty knights aud 
fifteen burgefſes ; which make in all 558 
members of the Houſe of Commons. 

ENGLISH, or the ENGLIS H- 
TONGUE, the language fpoken by the 
people of England, and, with ſome varia- 
tion, by thoſe of Scotland, as well as part 
of Ireland, and the reſt of the Britiſh do- 
minions. | 

The ancient language of Britain is ge- 
nerally allowed to have been the fame with 
the Gaulic, or French ; this iCand, ia alt 
probability, having been firſt peopled from 
Gallia, as both Cæſar and Taeitys atrrm, 
and prove by many ſtrong and concluſive 
arguments, as by their religion, manners, 
cuſtoms, and the nearneſs of their ſituation. 
But now we have very (mall remains of 
the ancient Britiſh tongue, except in 
Wales, Cornwall, the iflands and bigh- 
lands of Scotland, part of Ireland, aud 
ſome provinces of France; which will 
not appear ſtrange, when we confider the 
ſuccefhive invaſions, and conquelts of the 
Romans, Saxons, Danes, add Normans, 
by whom the antient Britiſh language 
was, in a manner, extirpated, and fug- 
ceeded by the Saxon, and after that bleng- 
ed with the Norman French. But, be- 
lides theſe, a change in the language has 
been effected by two. other cauſes. The 
firlt is that of commerce; for as the inha- 
buants of Great Britain, have been for a 
long ſeries of years greatly addicted to 
trade, the names of, offices, dignitics, 
names of wares, and terms of traffic, have 
been introduced, and. formed according to 
the genius of our o tongue. The ſe- 
cond is that of learning, from which our 
tangue has received no ſmall improvementi 
for, as to the Greek and Latin, the leatn- 
ed have, together with the arts and ſcĩen · 


ces, now rendered familiar 2 us, in- 
troduced abundance, nay almoſt al 
terms of art in the mathematics, philoſo- 


all the 


phy, phyfic, and anatomy; and we have 
entertained many more ſrom the Latin, 
French, &c. for the ſake of neatnefſs and. 
elegancy : ſo that, at this day, our lan- 


guage, which, about 1800 years ago, was. 


the ancient Britiſh, or Welſh, &c. is now- 
a mixture of Saxon, Teutonic, Datch, 
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embelliſhed with the Greek and Latin. 
Ye this, in our opinion, is fo far from 
beinga diſadvantage to the Engliſh tongue, 
as now ſpoke, that it has fa enriched it, 
as to become the moſt copious, ſigni- 
ficant, fluent, courteous, amorous, and 
maſculine language in Europe, if not in 
the world; this, indeed, was Camden's 
opinion of it in his time, and Dr. Hey- 
lin's in his: if then the Englith 
tongue, in the opinion of theſe learned 
authors, deſerved ſuch a character in their 
days, how much more now, having ſiuce 
received ſuch confiderable improvements 
fruz ſu many celebrated writers. 

ENGRAILED, or INGRAILED, in 
heraldry, à term derived from the French, 
ore':, hail; and ſignifving a thing the 
Fei has fallen upon and broke off the edges, 
deaving them ragged, or with half roynds, 
or ſem}<circles, firuck out of their edges. 

ENGRAVING, the art of cutting on 
wood, metals, precious ſtones, &c. figures, 
landſcapes, letters, &c. 

" ENGRAVING on Wood. See the ar- 
ticle Cutting in Word, 

; ENGRAVING on Copper the making, 
correſpondently to ſome delineated figure 
or defign, ſuch concave lines on a ſmooth 
ſurſace of copper, either by cutting or cor- 
roſion, as render it capable, when charged 
properly with any coloured fluid, of im- 
parting by compreſſion an exact repreſen- 
tation of the figure or defign to any fit 

ound of paper or parchment. 

The method by which engraving” is at 
this time performed, is of three kinds : 

the graver or tool alone, which is in 
common language the only kind called 

graving: by corrofion with aqua-fortis, 
which is generally called etching: and 
by covering the, ſurface of a copper-plate 
With lines, in ſuch manner, that the 
whole would produce the effect of black in 
an impreftion : and then ſcraping or bur- 
niſting zway part of the lines, fo as to 
cauſe the remainder to have the fame ef- 
fett as if they had been cut on the even 
ſurface, according to the delineation of any 
figure or deſign; which laſt kind is called 
ſcraping in mexzotinto. See Erching and 
Mezotirto. 

Engraving with' the tool was the kind 
originally practiſed, and it is yet retained 
for many purpoſes. For though the ma- 
neuvre of etching be more eaſy, and other 
advantages attend it; yet where great re- 
gularity and 'exafineſs of the ſtroke or 
hnes axe required, the working with the 
graver is much more effeftual ; on which 
account it is more ſuitable to, the precifion 


TICS 
neceſſury in the execution of portraits; 
as there every thing the moſt minute myſt 
| be made out aud exprefied, according to 
| the original ſubject, without auy licenſe 
to the fancy of the defigner in deviating 
from it, or varying the effect either by 
that maſterly neghgence a1d ſimplicity in 
ſome parts, or thoſe bold fallies of the 
imagination and hand in others, which 
give ſpirit and force to hiſtory painting. 

The principal in{iruments ufd in en- 


| graving with the tools, are gravers, bur- 


niſhers, an oit-ſtone, and a cuſhion for 
bearing the plates. 

Gravers are made in ſeveral forms with 
reſpeR to the points, ſome being round, 


| hers fquare, ang a third kind lozenge. 


The round-pointed 1s beſt for ſcoring lines; 
the ſquare for cutting broad and deep; and 
the lozenge for more delicate and fine 
ſtrokes and hatches. La Boſſe recom- 
| mends, as the moſt generally uſeful, ſuch 
as are of a form betwixt the ſquare and lo- 
zenge ; and adviſes, that they ſhould be 
of a 300d length; ſmall towards the point, 
but ſt ron ger upwards, that they may have 
ſtrength enough to bear any ſtreſs there 
may be occaſion to lay upon them; for if 
w be too ſmall and mounted high, the 
wilt bend, which frequently - cauſes their 
breaking, eſpecially if they be not em- 
2 for very ſmall ſubjects. 
urniſhers are another kind of inſtru- 
ments uſed to aſſiſt in the engraving on 
ſome occaſions, as well as to poliſh the 
plates. Thoſe uſed for engraving may be 
ſuch as are made for other purpoſes ; 
which, being to be procured every-where, 
do not require a further deſcription here. 
The principal application of them in en- 
graving, befides their uſe in poliſhing the 
plates, is to take out any ſcratches, or ac- 
cidental defacings, that may happen to 
the plates during the engraving ; or to 
leſſen the effect of any parts that may be 
too ſtrongly marked in the work, and re- _ 
quire to be taken down. ; 
A cuſhion, as it is called, is likewiſe - 
generally uſed for. ſupporting the plate in 
ſuch manner, that it may be turned every 
way with eaſe. It is a bag of leather fill- 
ed with ſand, which ſhould be of the fize - 
that will beſt ſait the plates it is inteuded - 


to bear. They are round and about nine 


inches over, and three or four inches in 

thickneſs. 7 
The culhion made as above directed, 
being laid on the table firmly frxed, the 
plate muſt be put upon it; and the graver 
being held in the hand, the point muſt be 
applied to the plate, and moyed in the 
prope 
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rer direction for producing the figures 


dt the lines intended ; obſerving, in form- 
ing fraight lines, to hold the plate fleady 
on the cuthion; and where they are to 
be finer, to preſs more lightly, uſing great- 
er force where they are to be broader and 
deeper. In making circular or othercurve 
lines, the hand and graver mult be held 
fleady, with the arm reſting vpon the ta- 
ble; and the plate moved upon the cuſhion 
under the graver, ſo that as each proper 
part paſſes the point, the figure intended 
may be cut upon it : for crooked and wind 
ing lines cannot be produced with the 
ſame neatneſs and command by any other 
means. After part of the work iscngrav- 
ed, it is neceſſary to ſcrape it with the 
tharp edge of 4 burniſher, or graver, paſſed 
in the moſt level direction over the plate to 
take off the roughneſs formed by the cut- 
ting of the graver ; but great care mult be 
taken not to incline the edge of the bur- 
niſher, or tool uſed, in ſuch manner, that 
it may take the leaſt hold of the copper ; 
as it would otherwiſe produce falſe ſtrokes 
or ſcratches in the engraving : and that 
the engraved work may be rendered mere 
viſible, it may afterwards be rubbed over 
with a roll of felt dipped in oil. In ufing 
the graver, it is neceſſary to carry it as 
level as poſſible with the ſurface of the 
plate ; for otherwiſe, if the fingers flip 
þetwixt them, the line that will be pro- 
duced, whether curve or ſtraight will be- 
come deeper and deeper in the progrefs of 
irs formation ; which entirely prevents 
ftrokes being made at one cut, that w:ll be 
fine at their extremities, and larger in the 
middle; and occafions the neceſſity of re- 
tauching, to bring them to that ſtare. 
For this reaſon it is very neceſſary for thoſe, 
who would learn to engrave in perfection, 
to endeavour, by frequent trials, to ac- 
quire the habit of making ſuch ſtrokes 
both ſtraight and curving, by lightening 
or ſinking the graver with the hand, ac- 
ccording to the occafion, If after finiſhing 
the deſign, any ſcratches appear, or any 
. of the 1 be falſely executed, 
uch ſcratches, or faulty parts, muſt be 
taken out by the burniſher, and further 
poliſhed, if neceſſaty, by the abovemen- 
tioned roll; and the plate may be cleanſed 
as at firſt, by crumbs of bread and chalk, 
in order that the obliterated part may be 
reſtored, where there is accaſion by re- en- 
raving it. 
The plate being thus engraved, it is 
proper to take off the edges, by uſing firſt 


a rough filz, and af.erwards a ſmoother ; | 
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and to blunt the corners a little, by the 
ſame means ; after which the burniſher 
ſhould be paſſed over the filed plachs, ta 
rake away the — that no part of 
the printing ink may 

ENGRAVING on precious Stoner, the 


repreſenting of figures, or devices, in re- 


lievo, or indented, on dive:s kinds 
poliſhed ſtones. 1 
The art of engraving on 
is one of thoſe wherein the ancients excel» 
led ; there being divers antique agates 
cornelians, and onyxes, which ſurpa 
any thing of that kind the moderns have 
produced. Pyrgoteles among the Greeks, 
and Dioſtorides under the firft emperors 
of Rome, are the moſt eminent engravers 
we read of: the former was fo eſteemed 
by Alexander, that he forbad any body 
elſe to engrave his head: and Avguſtus's 
head, engraven by the latter, was found 
ſo beautiful, that the ſucceeding emperors 
choſe it for their ſeal, 
Alt the polite arts having been buried 
under the ruins of the Roman empire, the 
art of engraving on ſtones met the ſame 
fate. It was retrieved in Italy at the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, when 
John of Florence, and after him Dominid 
of Milan, performed works of this kind no 
way to be deſpiſed. From that time ſuch 
ſculptures became common enough in Eu- 
rope, and particularly in Germany, whence 
great numbers were fent into other 
countries; but they came ſhort of the 
beauty of thoſe of the ancients, eſpecially. 
thoſe on precious ſtones; for as to th 
on cryſtal, the Germans, and, after thei 
example, the Freuch, &c. have fi 
well enovgh. 


retained in them. © 


precious ſtones * 


In this branch of engraving, they make. 


uſe either of the diamond, or emery.— 
The diamond, which is the hardeſt, and 
moſt perfect of all precious flones, is only 


cut by itſelf, or with its own matter. See 


Diamond. | 
As to rubies, emeralds, 8 
atnethyſts, garnets, agates, and other 
the ſofter ſtones, they are cut on a leaden 
wheel, moiſtened with emery and water ; 
and poliſhed with tripoli 
wheel, Lapis, opal, &c. are poliſhed on 
a wooden wheel. | 
ENGRAVING on Steel is chiefly em- 
phoyed in cutting punches for coins, me- 
dals, &c. | | 4 
The methods of engraving, . with the 
inſtruments, &c. are the ſame for coins, 
a5 for medals and counters ; all the differ. 


ence conſiſts in their greater or leſt . 
- + „„ - i 


. 
* 


. 


on a pewter 


* 
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the relicvo of coins being much leſs con- 


fiderable than that of medals ; and that of 
Ccoone:rs ſtill leſs than that of coins. 
The engraver in ſteel uſually begins with 
nches, or punchions, which are in re- 
teyo, and ferve for making the creux or 
ities of the matrices, and dies. Though, 
he begins immediately with 
the creux ; but it is only when the intend- 
ed work is to be cut very ſhallow. The 
feſt thing is to deſign his figures; then he 
moulds them in white wax, of the fize and 
depth required; 
rares his punch. 
This punch is a piece of ſteel, or at 
of, iron and ſteel mixed; on which, 
ore they temper or harden it, the in- 
tended figure, whether a head, or a re- 
verſe, is cat, or carved in relievo. The 
mftruments uſed in this graving in relievo, 
which are much the ſame as thoſe where. 
with the finiſhing of the work in creux is 
effected, are of ſteel. The principal are 
8 divers kinds, chilfels, tlatters, 
- When the punch is finiſhed, they 


and from this wax he 


ter bear the blows of the hammer, where- 
with is is ſtruck, to, give the impreſſion to 
the matrice. 1 


at they call a matrice, or matrix, is 


2 piece of good ſteel of a cubic form, called | 


alſo a die; whercon the retievo of the 
punch is rock in creux. It is called ma- 


trix, becauſe in the cavities or indentures 


* 


thereof, the coins, or medaks ſeem formed, 
or generated, as animals are in the matrix 
of their mother. To ſoften this ſteel, that 
it may more cafily take the impreſſions of 
the punch, they make it-red hot; and, 
after ſtriking the punch thereon in this 
Kate, they proceed to touch up or finith 
the flrokes ani lines, where, by reaſon 
of their fineneſs, or the too great relievo, 
they are any thing defective, with ſome of 
the tools abovementioned, 

The figure thus finiſhed, they proceed 
to engrave the reſt of the medal, as the 
mouldings of the border, the engrajled 
ring, letters, &c. 


When the matrix is quite finiſhed they 


temper it, rub it well with pumice-ſtone, 
d clean out the ſtone again with a hair- 
ſh ; and, laſtly, poliſh it with oil and 


emery. | 
Mr. Kirk, by his elegant medals en- 
graved for the Sentimental Magazine, has 
convinced the connoiffeurs in that art that 
his performances are ſuperior to any other 
that have appeared. 

ENNEAGON, in geometry, a figure 


coaſiſting of ainc angles, aud as many ſides. 


- it a very high temper, that it, may the | 
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ENNEAHZEDRIA, in natural hiſ- 
tory, the name of a genus of ſpars. The 
bodies of this genus are ſpars, compoſed of 
nine planes, in a triagonal golumn, 
terminated at each end by a diagonal py- 
ramid. 

ENNEANDRIA, in botany, a claf; 
of plants, with hermaphrodite flowers, 
and nine ſtamina, or male parts, in cach. 
The plants of this claſs are the bay-tree, 
rhubarb, &c. 

ENS, among metaphyſicians, denotes 
entity, being, or exiſtence, 

ENS, among chemiſts, imports the 
power, virtue, and efficacy, which certain 
ſubſtances exert upon our budics. 

ENS VENERI, the ſublimate of equal 
quantities of dulcified calx of vitriol, and 
the dried flowers of ſal ammoniac, a ſmall 
proportion of which turns a large one of 
the in fuſion of galls black: it is red, ſa- 
line, and aſtringent; and ſaid to be an 
excellent medicine in diſtempers ariſing 
from a weakneſs of the ſolids, as the rick 
ets, and the like. 

ENSIGN, in the military art, a ban- 
ner, under which the ſoldiers are ranged 
according to the different companies or 
parties they belong to. X 

ENSIGN, the officer that carries the. 
colours, being the loweſt commiſſioned, 
officer in a company of foot, ſabordinate 


to the captain and licutenant. 


ENSIGN, in naval affairs, a fort of 
banner or flag hoiſted. on a pole, called the 
enſign-ſfiaff, over the ſtern of a ſhip. It is 
uſed to diftinguith the ſhips of different 
nations from one another, as alſo the diffe- 
rent ſquadrons of a fleet from cach other, 
See Flag and Signal. . 

ENTABLATURE, or ENTABEE- 
MENT, in architecture, that part of an, 
order of a column, which is over the capi- 
tal, and comprehends the architrave, frieze, 
and corniche. 

It is different in different orders; for 
notwithſtanding it conſiſts of the three be- 
forementioned diviſions in all; yet theſe 
parts are made up of, more or fewer parti- 
cular members or ſubdiviſions, according as 
the. order is more op leſs rich. Vignola 
makes the entablature a quarter of the 
height of the whole column in all. the or- 


chitrave, frieze, and corniche, are all the. 
In the Iunic, Corinthian, 
and Compoſite, the whole entablature be- 
ing of fifteen parts, five of theſe go to the. 
architrave, ſour to the frieze, and fix to. 
the corniche- Sec Tuſcan, Doric, &c. 
. ENTAIL, 
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ENTAIL, in law; is a free eſtate in- 
tailed; that is abridged and limited to 
certain conditions preſcribed by the donor. 
or grantor. 


of ſwelling, in which the inteſtine falls 
into the groin or ſcrotum. This diforder 
ariſes from a violent diſtenſion of the peti- 
tonzum and rings of the abdominal muſ- 
cles, through which the inteſtines pro- 
Lapfes into the ſcrotum ; and proceeds from 
ſome violence by a fall, blow, or ſtraining 
to leap, lift up great weights, vomiting, 
&c.* aud according to the nature of the 
cauſe, the rupture is formed either inftant- 
ly, or imperceptibly by degrees. This 
rupture is always attended with pains; aud 
uſually happens but in one fide, never in 
both at a fime ; ſometimes the inteſtine 
alone falls down: at other times it is ac- 
companied with the omentum. The tu- 
mour appears ſoft to the touch like an 
inteſtine, or bladder, diſtended with wind : 
it firſt appears fraall in the inguen, and 
gradually deſcends down to the teſticle of 
the ſame fide in the fcrotum, which is 
thereby ſometimes © diſtended half-way 
down the thigh, and even down to the 
knee: the other ſymptoms are the fame 
with thoſe of the bubonocele. 

The tumour increaſed by crying, plen- 
tiful eating, lifting, or carrying any bur- 
den; is contracted with cold, and dilated 
with heat; it may be diſtinguiſhed gene- 
rally from the hydrocele or pneumatocele, 
by us returuing into the abdomen with a 
murmuring noiſe, 

This kind of rupture may be fuſtained 
with but little inconveniencies by men not 
aldicted to hard labour, and women with 
child; but it ſhould never be left to itſelf 
without a ſupport or truſs, leit, by ſome | 
accident, the inteſtines ſhould become in- 
carcerated, and incapable of being return- 
ed, When the diſorder is recent, and in 
a young ſubject, it may be perſectly cared 


without danger of a relapſe ; as it may 


alſo in adults and old people, by conſtantly | 


wearing 4 proper trufs. It is leis danger- 
ous when the inteſtine is attended with the 
omentum. When the inteſtine is retut᷑u - 
.able, the ſurgeon ſhould immediately re- 
duce the parts, and retain them in their 
proper ſituation, and cloſe up the aperture 
firmly with a truſs, bandage, or by inci- 
fon, termed celotomy. 

Another method confiſts chiefty in paſ- 
fing a ſmall gold wire round the upper part 
of the proceſs of the peritonæum, near the 
ring of the abdominal muſcles, leaving the 
teſticle iu its natural poſition ; the wire i: 


NTEROCEL E, in ſurgery, is a kind | 


A 


| 


N 


| twiſted by a'pair of forceps, ſo 25 to o- 


fine the procefs of the peritonzum, with- 
out compreſſing the ſpermatix veſſela im 
order to prevent the inteſtine from falling 
throught it again: this method, ia nor. 
thought effeftual in maſt caſes by Heiſtes. 
Ia order to preſerve the teſticle, forme. 
ſurgeons do not tie the ptoceſs of the peris 
tonæum and ſpermatic veſſels with à liga 
ture, but having returned the inteſtines 
and omentum, they then ſcarify the ring 
of the abdomen, through which the in- 


teſtines prolapſed, together with the king, 


in order to render the cicatrix more fim. 


If in the enterocele the inteſtine canner. 


| be reduced, eſpecially if it adhere to the 


proceſs of the peritonzum, ring of the 
abdominal muſcles, ſerot um, or «cticley, 
no truſs or bandage will be of any fervices 
there is then, but one method of ſaving 
the patient, by a ſevere operation ; in o- 
der to which the integuments are to he A 
vided; and when the ſacculus appears, i 
is to be ſeparated, and a ſmall apertum 


made in it big enougk to introduce a quall, 


or ſome other inſtrument, to feparate the 
inteftine from all its adheſions, before it is- 
protruded into the abdomen, which ſhould 
always be done where the inteſtine ad- 
heres ; after which the wound is to be 
healed, and the patient ſegured from a re- 
lapſe, by wearing the bandage-ſpica. See 
Bandags, and Truſs. | 

If the ſtricture of the inteſtine is © 
great as jo render all means incfieQual to, 
reduce the rupture; the ſurgeon. muſt them 
have recourſe to the Knife to ſave the ga- 


tent. 
ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE, in ſurgery, 


a kind of rupture in which the inteſtines 
and omentum, or caul fall down together 


into the ſcrotum. 
ENTERO-EPIPLOMPHALUS, im 
ſurgery, a rupture cauſed by the inteſtine 
and caul falling down through the navel 
This is a diſorder common to women with 
child. N : 
7 929 in 
ſurgery, is when the tumour is cauſed by, 
— thr water ſwelling out — 
ENTERSOLE, in architecture, a Lind 
of little ſtoty, ſometimes called a m- 
zine, contrived occaſionally at the top-af 
the firſt ſtory, for. the eonveniency of 4 
ward-robe, &c. | f 
ENTERTAINMENT, ia a cheatri- 
cal ſenſe. See Farce. ö 
ENTHUSLASM, a trapſport of the 
mind, whereby it is led to imagine thrags 
in a ſublime, ſutptiſing, and-yet probakile 


manner, 3 cg z 
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ENTHUsILIASM, in a religious ſenſe, 

E. lies a tranſport of the mind, whereby 

— itſelf inſpired with ſome revela- 
tion, impulſe, &c. from heaven. 

There is a degree of aſſent, ſays Mr. 
Locke, which, with ſome men, has the 
ſame avthority, as either faith or reaſon ; 
and that is Enthuſiaſm ; which, laying 
by reaſon ; would fet up revelation with- 
out it; whereby, in effect, it takes away 


both reaſon and revelation, and ſubſtitutes, 


in the room of it, the ungrounded fancies 
of a man's own brain, and atſumes them 
for a foundation both of opinion and con- 
duct 


' Immediate revelation being a much ea- 
fier way for men to eſtabliſh their opini- 
ons, and regulate their conduct by, than 
the tedious labour of ſtrict reſoning, it is 
no wonder that ſome have been very apt to 
pretend to it, eſpecially in ſuch of their 
Opinions and actions as they cannot account 
for by the ordinary methods of knowledge, 
and principles of reaſon. 

+ Hence we ſee, that, in all ages, men, 
in whom melancholy has mixed with de- 
votion 5 or whoſe conceit of themſelves 
Has raiſed them into an opinion of greater 
familiarity with God, than is allowed 
others; have often flattered themſelves 
with the perſuation of an immediate inter- 
courſe with the Deity, and frequent com- 
munications from the divine ſpirit, 

Their minds being thus prepared, what- 
ever groundleſs opinion comes towettle it- 
ſelf ſtrongly upon their fancies, js an 
Hlumination from the ſpirit of God; and, 
whatſoever odd acton they find in them- 
ſelves an inclination to do, that impulſe 
is concladed to be a call, or direction, 
from heaven, and muſt be obeyed, This 
we take to be properly enthuſiaſm, which, 
though rifing from the conceit of a warm 
or overweening brain, works, - where it 
once gets footing, more powerfully on the 
perſuahons and actions of men, than either 
reaſon or revelation, or both together ; 
men being moſtly forwardly obedient- to 
the impulſes they receive from themſelves. 


When men are once got into this way 


of immediate revelation, of illumination 
whithout ſearch, and certainty without 
proof, reaſon is loft upon them; they are 
above it: they fee the light infuſed into 
their underſtandings, and they cannot be 
miſtaken; like the light of bright ſun 
ſhine, it ſhews itſelf, and needs no other 
proof, but its own evidence : they feel 
the hand of God moving them within, 


and the impulſes of the. ſpirit, and cannot 


be miſtaken in what they feel, 


| 
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ENTHUSIAST, a perſon poſſeſſed 
with enthuſiaſm. 25 

ENIHTMEME, among logicians, 
a ſyllogiſm, perſeet in the mind, but im- 
perfect in the expreſſion, by reaſon one of 
the propoſitions 15 ſopprefled, as being ea- 
fly fepplied by the underſtanding of thoſe 
with whom we diſcourſe : as for example, 
Every man is mortal ; therefare every king 
is mortal ; where the minor proportion; 
every king is a man, is omitted as being 
ſuthciently known. 

ENTIER, in the mahege; a reſſy 
horſe that not only refuſes to turn, but 
alſo reſiſts the hand. 

ENTIRE TENANCY, in law, is 
when the ſole poſſeſſion is in one perſon, 
in contradiſtinction to ſeveral tenancy, 
which is a joint, or common poſſeſſion of 
two or more. 

ENTREPAS, in the manege, a broken 
pace or going, that i; neither walk nor 
trot, but has lomewhat of an atnble, 

ENTROCHUS, in natural hiſtory, the 
name of a genus of foffils, of a very re- 
gular figure and ſtructure, ſuppoſed, by 
many authors, to be /apides ſu! peneris, or 
ſtones in their native ſtate. They are, 
however, in reality, the foſũül remains of 
ſome marine animal probably either of the 
echinus, or of the ſtar-fiſh kind, filled 
like the foffil ſpecies of the echini, with 
a plated ſpar. 

ENTRY, in law, fignifies taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of lands or tenements; where a 
perfon has a right ſo to do. 
for a writ of poſſeſſion. 

Bill of ENTRY. See Bill. 

ENVELOVE, ia fortification, a work 
of earth, ſometimes in form of a fimple 
parapet, and at others, like a ſmall ram- 
part with a parapet ; it is raifed ſometimes 
on the ditch, and ſometimes beyond it. 

ENVIRONNE, in heraldrv, fignifies 
ſurrounded with other things: thus, they 
fay, a lion environne' with ſo many be- 
zants. See Bezant. 

ENUMERATION, za account of 
ſeveral things, in which mention is made 
of every particular article, 

ENUMERATION, in rhetoric, a part 
of peroration, in which the orator, col- 
letting the ſcattered heads of what has 
been delivered throvghout the whole, 
makes a brief and ariful relation, or reca- 
pitulation thereof. 

ENVOY, a perſon deputed to negoci« 
ate ſome affair with any foreign prince or 
ſtate. 

ENVY, in ethics, an uneafineſs ef the 


mind, cauſed by the conſideration of 2 
good 


It is alſo uſed 
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ronfideration of a good we defire, obtain - 


ed by one we think leſs" worthy of it the Julian account. 


than ourſclves. See Paſſion. | 

EPACTS, in chronology, the excefles | 
of the ſolar month above the lunar ſyno- 
dical month, or of the tolar year above 
the lunar year of 12 ſynodical months. 

The common lunar year of 12 fynodi- 
cal lunations confiſts of 3 34 days; 8 hours, 
43 min. 57 ſer. whereas the folar or tro- 
pical year confiſls of 365 days, 5 hours, 
48 min. 57 ſec- it is plain therefore that 
the ſolar year exceeds the lunar by 1 
days, 21 hours, 00 min. 19 ſec. and in 
the ſpace of about 75 years, the beginning 
of the lunar year will have moved throug 
all the variety of ſeaſons; whence it is 
called the moveable lunar year 7 and this 
form of the year is at this time uſed by 
the Turks and Arabs. 

Hence, as the Julian year is 364 days, 
6 hours, and the lunar year 'as above only 
354 days, 8 hours, 48 min. 57 fee! the an- 


nual epact wail be 10 days, 21b #122"; 
that is, nearly 14 days. Conſequently, 
the epact of 2 years' is 22 days: of 7 
years, 33 days; or rather 3, fince 30 
days is an emboliſmie, or in | 
month. X jb | 

Thus, the epact of 4 years is 14 days, 
amd ſo of the reſd; and at the Ss of 
every 19th year the epact becomes 30 or 
o; conſequently the zoth year the epact 
is 11 again; and fo the cycle of 
expires with the golden number, or luwar 
cycle of 19 years, and begins again with 
the ſame: | 

Again, as the new moons ate the ſane, 
that is, as they fall on the ſame day every 
19 years, ſo the difference between the 
lonat and ſolar years is the ſame every 19 
years: and becauſe the ſaid difference is 
always to be added to the lunar year, in" 
order to adjuſt, or make it equal to the 


folar year; hence the ſaid differetice re- he js agitated: 


ſpectively belonging to each yeat'of the] 
moon's cycle is called the epact of the ſaid 
year, that is, the number to be added to 


the ſaid year, to make it equal to the ſo- 
work raiſed to cover ſide wiſe, it either of? 


lar, the word being formed from the 
Greek, induco intercalee. 

Upon this mutual reſyect between the 
cycle of the moon; and the'cycle of the 
epacts is founded this rule for finding 
the epact belonging to — year of the 
moon's cycle. Multiply the year given 
of the moon's cycle into 1; and if 
the prodoct bo leſs than 30, it is the epaA 
ſoughr ; if the product be greater than 


1 — — 


the following rule will ſerve : 


L. II. 


39, de by 36 aud/ the remainder|/ 


r 
6f the dividend is the epat Iecording to, 


But 46 a ica} month '6f ſpace of 
time contained between the moon's parts ' 
ing from the ſuny at u conjunction, and 
returning to him again, is 29 day 14 
bours; 44 min. and 6 ſc: it follows; chat 
235 lunations ate made in 6949 days, 16 

rs, 43 min. 30 ſee. but in 12 72 
=_ are 6939 days, 18 hours ; 
onſequently, the new moons; after 19 
whan - 
our of the day, but will happen r houry 
19 min. 30 ſec. ſooner | in! 

And therefore, becauſe the new moons - 
do nor return at the ſame time of the day 
that they did 19 years before j but in 3142 
years they anticipate one day; we mo, 
in order to find the epact according to the 
Gregorian calendar) make proper a¹h]̈m. 
ance for the anticipatibn fince the Ni- 
cene council which was held in the year 


25. | | | 
p To do this, divide the centuries of the 
propoſed yeat by 4 3 let the quotient” be 
multiplied by 43, and the remainder 
17 ; to the ſum of theſe products add 
and divide the whole by 23. Let the 


quotient (neglecting fractions) be fub- 


tracted from rr times the prime or golden 
number, then will the reminder; reject- 
ing thirties be the epact ited. 1 

To frad the epact oil the year 1900 


Subtract one from the prime or golden 
number, multiply the remainder by 12, nf, 
rejectiog thirries as before, the femaindet 
will give the epact. | 

EPANORTHOSIS; in rhetoric, a fl- 
gure by which a person corrects, or in- 
genioully revokes, what he juſt before ale 
ledged, as being too wedkly enpreſſed, in 
order to add ſomething ſtronger and more 
conformable to the paſſion with which 

EPAU LE, in fortification, the ſhoul- 
der of a baſtion, or the place where ita 
ſace and flank meet. See Baſſiun. | 

EPAULEMENT, in fortification; &' 


earth, gabions, or faſcines, loaded with 


arms for the cavalryz at the entrance of 


the trenches, are generally of faſcines 
mixed with carth. 


LYAULEMENT, . maſs of earthy 
called likewiſe a ſquare orillon from its 
figure raiſed to cover the cannon of a' 
cazemate, and faced: with a wall. 

I is likewiſe _— thrown 
| vp 


* 
- 


4 


„will not return to the fame 


: 


earth. The epaulements of the places of 


. 
* 
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ter poſit ion or inſertion of a letter or ſyl- 


other ſymptoms than ax pain of the head 


ſoch as ſrequent bleeding, cupping, and 


ling only one day and a night. 
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22 the flank of a poſt, or a 
place. 


EPENTHESIS, in grammar, the in- 


able in the middle of a word, as elituun, 
fos nlitun. 75 | 

*EPHA, or EPHAH, in Jewiſh anti- 
quity, a mecaſure for things dry, contain- 
ing'1.096r of a buſhel. 

IEPHEDRA, the - ſea-grape, or . ſhrub 
harſe tail, a genus of plants, the fruit of 
Which is rea, ſucculent, and of an acid 
auſtere taſte : its juice, taken in wine, is 


ſaid to be good for the coeliac paſhon and | | 


amd:#luor abus. 

iEPHEMERA, in metlicine, the name 
ofs a ſpecies of fever continuing the ſpace 
ol one day, or ſometimes more ; for the 
medical writers expreſsthemſclyes by epbe- 
mera fimplex, wel nm dicrum. 


Inis ſpecies of fever has this peculiar 
tot, that che. pulſe ia at firſt large, but as 
it becomes afterwards moderately quick 
and frequent, ſo it is equal, ſoft, and re- 
golar, as in a natural fate. It ſeizes the 
patient fuddenly, and afflicts him with no 
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and ſtomach, à nauſea, heat, and reſt- 
leſſneſs. The perſons moſt ſubject to this 
fever are young men who have much blood, 
and ſeed heartily, and ſuch as have had any 
Habitual diſcharge of blood flopped upon 
them, whether natural, as in the hæmorr- 
hoidal or menſtrual diſcharges, or artificial, | 
e lke; and thoſe who have thrown their 
into vialent emotions by the too free | 
vie of ſpiritvous liquors, too violent ex- 
ecchſe, unuſeal  warchings, long fiay by 
large Ares, a ſudden xepreſſion of ſweats, 
by cold water, or by violent paſſions, par- | 
tievlarly anger. In the treatment of this 
fever, the proper courſe is to attemperate 
the violent mecions of the blood with ni- 
trous and the fixed antimonical medicines, / 
and occaſionally with gente acids. Sweat 
1% to he promoted. Nitre, cxabs- e yes, & c. 
may be —— in ſmall doſes every 
three ot hours; and towards night, 
ſudoriſics ſhould be joined to theſe, ſuch 
as the contrayerva- root, or the like. The 
ephemera, proporly ſo called, differs in 
nathing except the time of its duration, from 
that Which commonly laſts four days. 
_ © EPHEMERA, the day-tly, in 2zoolo- 
gy; gruus of flies helonging to the Hu- 
roptera order, and fo called from their 


Of this genus there are ſeveral ſpecies, 
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| and the number of hairs in their tail, 
' ome. having twe, aud others three. 

EPHEMERIDES, in literary hiſtory, 
an appellation given to thoſe books or 
journals, which ſhew{{the motions and 
places. of the planets for every day of the 
years 

It-is from the tables contained in theſe 
ephemerides, that eclipſes, and all the 
variety of aſpects of the planets are found, 

EPHIPPIUM, in anatomy, the ſame 
with the cella turcica, being a part of 
the os ſphenoides. | | 
EPHOD, in Jewiſh antiquity one part 
of theprieſily habit being a kind of girdle 
| which, brought from behind the neck over 
the two ſhoulders, and hanging down be. 
fore, was put croſs the ſtomach, then car- 
ried round the waiſt, and made uſe of 
as a girdle to the tunic.” 

There' were two forts of ephods, one of 
plain linen for the prieſts, and the other 
embroidered for the high prieſt : of this 
laſt Moſes gives an ample d: frription. + 
El, or HEROIC EM, a diſ- 
courſe formed upon a tory partly real and 
partly feigzned, repreſenting ſome one 
glorious and fortunate action, that is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a variety of wonderful, yet 
probable and pleafing events, and deli. 
vered in verſe by way of narration, in a 
ſublime and flowing file, to form the 
manners, and inflame the mind with the 

love of virrve. | 

What diſtinguiſhes an epic from a dra- 
matic poem, is, its being a narration that 
comes immediately from the poet, and is 
not repreſented as a tragedy by perſons in- 
troduced for that purpoſe. 

The chief things to be confidered it an 
epic poem are, firſt, the fable, that is, 
the form, and artful repreſemation of the 
action, which is the matter of the poem; 
and as the action is more or leſs perſcel, 
ſo is the fable, The action in an epic 
poem, as well as in tragedy, muſt be one, 
not all the actions of a perfon's life; be- 
cauſe the mind is better ſatisfied with the 
contemplation of a fingle object that is 
eaſy underſtood, than when it is per- 
plexed with a variety, and loſt in con- 
fufion. And on this principal action 
muit all the epiſodes or under- actions fo 
depend, as to become different, yet uſe- 
ful, members of the ſame body, and con- 
tribute to its ſupport, It muſt likewiſe be 
entire, that is, complete in all its parts, 
or, as Ariſtotle deſcribes it, have a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end. Nothing 


diſtinguiſhed by their different colours 
— by 


thould go belore, be intermixed with, or 
” fol- 
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followed after this main action, but what 
is related to it; nor thould any fingle 
ſtep be omitted in that juſt and regular 
proceſs, which it muſt be ſuppoſed to take 
from its origin to its conſummation. The 
epic action ought alſo to be great, that it 
may ſtrike us with awe, and be ſuitable 
to the dignity of the princes, heroes, and 
illuftrious perſons, who are ſuppoſed to 
be ſpeaking and acting in the poem. It 
ſhould likewiſe be intereſting, that it may 
engage our paſſions and affections; and 
entire, that the mind may he wholly ſa- 
tisfied, As to its duration, it is not cir- 
cumſcribed within any limited time; but 
the warmer and more violent the action 
is, the ſhorter muſt be its continuance. 
Thus the Iliad, whoſe ſubje& is the an- 
ger of Achilles, contains only forty-ſe- 


ven days; but the ZEneid, whoſe hero 
is of a quite different character, takes up 


a much longer time. 

The manners and ſentiments fall under 
the ſame role as thoſe” of tragedy : and 
as to the dition, it ought to be perſpi- 
cuous, but at the ſame time figurative, 
noble, and ſublime. 

This is all that can be obſerved moſt 
eſſential to an epic poem: little need be 
ſaid about the machinery, which, among 
the ancient heathens, was the agency of 
their falſe gods, and of angels and d- ; 
monds among us chriftians : its beauty 
and magnificence is well known. 4 

EPICERASTICA, medicines which 
attemperate or obtund the acrimony of the 
humours, and mitigate the uneaſy ſen- 
ſation of the parts thence arifing. A- 
mong medicines of this kind, are reckoned 
emollient roots ; as thoſe of marſh-mal- 
low, mallow, and liquorice. 

The leaves of mallows, water-lily, the 
large houſe-leek, purſlane, and lettuce, 

The ſeeds of barley decorticated, white 
henbane, lettuce, flax, white poppy, and 
rue. 
The fruits, jubebs, raifins, ſweet ap- 
ples, ſweet prunes, ſebeſtens, ſweet al- 
monds and pine-nuts, | 

Among juices and liquors ; almond- 
milk, ſtarch, barley-water, pinguious , 
broths, the milk of the ſow-thiſtle, cre- 
mor of ptiſan, and the juices of the leaves 
of night-thade, and winter cherry. 

Among the parts of animals; the 


Whites of eggs, butter, milk of all kinds, 


whey ; the head and the feet of a calf, 
and alſo a ſheep's head, and broths pre- 
pared of them; jellies of harſhorn and 


1 


ory. 
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Among mucilages 4 the ſeed of flew 


wort, quinces, of the ſeed and ront of 
marih-mallows ; of the feed of flax, mal, 
lows, and of the root of borrage. 
Among | oils 3 oil of © olives, - violets, 
ſweet almonds, expreſſed oils of the ſeed 
of gourd, white henbane, and white poppy. 
Among ointments ; unguentum roſatum 
and unguentum albam camphoratum. 
Among ſyrups; the ſyrups of violets, 
of apples, of marih-mallows, of Ferne: 
livs, liquorice, jubebs, poppies, - and of 
purſlane. ; a 
Among the various ſhop preparations ; 
the pulp of caſſia, diacodium, diapenidium, 
ſugar of violets, - julap of violets; honey 
of violets. * 
EPICUREAN PHILOSOPHY, the 
doctrine or ſyſtem of philoſophy main- 
tained by Epicurus and his followers. 
Epicurus, the Athenian, one- of the 
greateſt philoſophers of his age, was 
obliged to Democritus for almoſt his whole 
ſyſtem, notwithſtanding he piqued” him- 
ſelf upon deriving every thing from his 
own fund. He wrote a great number 
of books, which are ſaid to amount to 
above 300. Though none of them are 


come down to us, no ancient philoſopher's 


ſyſtem is better known than his, for 
which we are moſtly indebted to the great 
Lucretius, D.ozenes Laertius, and Tully. 

His philoſophy confifted of three parts, 
canonical, phyfical, and etherial. The 
firſt was about the canons, or rules of 


judging. The cenſure which Tully paſſes 


upon bim for his deſpiling logio, will hold 
true only with regard to the logic of the 
ſtoics, which he could not approve of, as 
being too full of nicety and quirk. Epi- 
curus was not acquainted with the ana» 
Iytical method of divihon and argumenta« 
tion, nor was he ſo curious in modes and 
formation as the ſtoics. Soundneſs and 
ſimplicity of ſenſe, aſſiſtod with ſome na» 
tural refieftion, was all his art. His 
ſearch after truth proceeding only by the 
ſenſes, to the! evidence of which he gave 
ſo great a certainty, that he. confidered 
them as an infallible rule of truth, and 
termed them the firſt natural light of mane 


kind. Ia the ſecond part of his philoſo- 
phy he laid down atoms, ſpace, and gra» | 


vity, as the firſt principles of all things: 
he did not deny the exiſtence. of a God, 
but thought it beneath his majeſty to con · 
cern himſelf with human affairs : he held 
him a bleſſed, immortal being, having no 
affairs of his — care 8 above 
meddling with athers. to his 
x of - ethicsy 
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ethics, he made the 

to con ſiſt in pleaſure, and contequently ſu- 

evil in pain. Nature itſelf, ſays 

he, teaches us this truth, and prompts us 

from aur b.xch to procure whatever, gives us 

— and avoid what gives us pain. 
0 


this end he a remedy againſt 
dhe ſharpneſs of pain; this was to divert 
the mind from it, by turning our whole at- 


zention upon the pleaſures we have for- 
merly enjoyed: he held that the wiſe man 
wuſ be happy, as long as he is wiſe; 
that pain, not depriving him of his wif 


dom, cannot deprive him of his happi- 


There is nothing that has a fairer ſhew 
of honeſty than the moral doctrine of Epi- 
Gurus, 2s pretends, that rhe plea- 

this 


ſure in hi philoſopher has fixed 
the ige good, was nothing elſe but 
the hi tranquility of mind in con- 


. with the maſt perfect health of 


; but Tully, Horace, and Plutarch, 
as well as almoſt all the fMhers of the 
church, give us a very diflecent repreſen- 
tation: indeed the nature of this pleaſure, 
in which the chief happineſs is ſuppoied 
do be ſeated, is a grand problem in the 
morals of Epicurus. Hence there were 
two kinds of Epicureans, the rigid and 
She remiſa: the firik were thoſe wha under- 
Rood Epicurus s notion of pleaſure in the 
bet ſenſe, and placed all their happineſs in 
the pure pleafurcs af the mind, reſulting 
from the practice of virtue. The looſe or 
remiſs Epicureans, taking the words of 
that philoſopher in a groſs ſenſe, placed all 
their happineſs in bodily pleaſures, ar de- 
bauchery, Thus we have the whole myſ- 
tery of this celebrated doctrine. It was 
innacent in expreſſion, but criminal in 
thought ; it had a beautiful outhde, but it 
was all corruptian within, Theſe laoſe 
| Tuner agen took upa ſceming auſterity to 

iſguiſe their ſecret indulgence, and all 
their ſchemes of morality were but ſa ma- 
ay veils for their immoral behaviour, 
EPICYCLOID, in geometry, a curve 
generated by a point taken in the periphe- 
vy of a cigcje, that revolves upan the pe- 
riphery of any other circle, either within 
or without it. A point of the gircumfer. 
ence of a circle, proceeding along a plane, 
in a right line, and at the fame time re- 
volving on its center, deſcribes. a cycloid. 
And the generating circle, if, inſt ad of 
moving an a right hne ſhould move along 
the circumfegence af another circle, whe- 
ther equal or unequal, the curve deſcribed 


an laid. 


ſupreme good of man 


by any pains in its ciqcyaercace is called | 
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EPIDEMIC, among h kcians, an 
epithet of diſeaſes, which, 5 — ti mes 
are popular; attacking great aumbers at or 
near the ſame time. 

EPIDEMIC, diſcaſes differ from thoſe 
called endemic, Sce Hademic. 

Upon the invaſiun of any unknown epi- 
demical diſtemper, the phyfician will re- 
ceive ſome information, with refpect to the 
cure, fixſt by reducing the diſtemper ta 
ſome more known ſpecies, which it moſt 
reſembles, Secondly, by obſerving its 
tendency at the vernal and autymaal equi- 
noxes, at which ſeaſons it is generally 
moſt prevalent, Thirdly, by attending ta 
the — phenomena which pre- 
cede, accompany, or follow, the death or 
recovery of the patient, and the better or 
worſe ftate of the diforder. Fourthly, by 
diligently remarking the benetit or injury 
received, fram whatever the patients ate 
unayoidably obliged to do z whatever is 
taken into, ar diicharged out of the body. 
Fifthly, by comparing the caſes of a great 
many patients labauring under the diſtem- 

r at the ſame time. Sixthly, by abſtain- 
ing from all remedies which are dubious, 
which exagitate and induce a confiderable 
change in the humours, and thereby ob- 
ſcure the genus of the diſeaſe. 

From theſe circymitances, duly attend» 
ed to, the curative indication aries. 

EPIDERMIS, in anatomy, the ſame 
with the cuticle, 

EPIGASTRIC REGION, a part or 
ſubdiviſion of the abdomen, 

EPIGASTRIC VESSELS, the arteries 
and yeins belonging ta the epigaſtric re- 
gion; the former being branches of the 
celiac artery, and the latter of the iliac - 
veins, See Artery and Vein. 

EPIGLOTTIS, in anatomy, one of 
the cartilages of the larynx, or wind-pipe, 
being often of the thape of an ivy-leaf. 
In the act of ſwallowing it covers the glot= 
tis, or aperture of the larynx, and pre- 
vents any thing getting into it, See La» 
rynx and Clottis. 

EPIGRAM, in poetry, a ſhort poem, 
or campoſition in verſe, treating of one 
thing only, and whaſe diltiyguithing 
characters ate brevity, beauty, and point. 

The word epigram ſiguifies in{ription ; 
for cpigrams deriye their origin from thole 
inſcriptions placed by the ancients ou their 
latues, temples, pallays, triumphal arches, 
and the like; which, ax Gf, were very 
bort, being ſocetimes na more than a 
Gngle word, but afterwards, increabng 
their length, they made them in verſe to 
be the better xetained by the 2 
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This ſhart way of writing came at laſt to 
be uſed upon any occafion or ſubject ; and 
hence the name of epigram has been given 
to any little cc es, 
gard do the original application of ſuch 


$s 
9 uſual limits are from two to twenty 
verſes, though ſometimes it extends to 
fifty ; but the ſhorter the better it is, and 
the more perfect, as it partakes more of 
the nature and character of this kind of 

: beſides, the epigram, being only 
a fingle thought, ought to be exprefſed in 
a little compaſs, or elſe it loſes its force 
and ſtrength. ; 

The point is a ſharp, lively, unexpected 
turn of wit, with which an epigram aught 
to be concluded. There are ſome critics, 
indeed, who will not admit the point in 
an epigram, but require the thought to be 
equally ditfuſcd through the whale poem, 
which is uſually the practice of Catullus, 
as the former is that of Martial, It is al- 
lowed, there is more delicacy in the man- 
ner of Catullus, but the paint is more 
agreeable to the general dalle, and ſeems 
to be the chief characteriſt ic of the epi- 

ram. This fort of poem admits af all 
manner of ſubjets, provided that brevity, 
beauty, and point, are preſerved; but 
it is generally employed either in praiſe or 
ſatire. 

EPILEPSY, in medicine, the ſame 
with what is called the falling-ficknefs, 
from the patient's falling ſuddenly to the 

round. 
Sometimes this diſeaſe comes upon the 
patient unawares ; but it more frequently 
gives notice af its approach, by a latſitude 
of the whale body, a heavy pain in the 
head, with fame difturbance of the ſenſes, 
unquiet ſleep, unuſual dread, dimnefs of 
fight, and a naife in the cars: in fome 
there is a violent palpitation af the heart, 
a puffing or inflation of the breaſt, difficult 
reſpiration, a murmuring noiſe in the bel» 
ly, ſœtid ſtools, a flux of the vrine, and a 
refrigeration of the joints: in others, 
there is a ſenſation as it were of cold air, 
aſcending from the extreme parts towards 
the brain and heart. At length, falling 
ſenſeleſs to the ground, the thumbs are 
{hut cloſe up in the palms of the hands, and 
are with difficulty taken out ; the eyes are 
diftarted or inverted, fo as hothing but the 
whites appear; all ſenſatian is ſulpended, 
inſamuch that no ſmell, no naiſe, nor even 
pinching of the body is able to bring them 

0 them elves : they froth at the mouth 
with + hiffiüg Kind of ngife; the tongue 


copy of verſes, without re- 


b 
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is lacerated, or torn by the teeth, and 


} there is a ſhaking or trenibling of the 


joints, However, in different patients the 
ſymptams vary; for ſometimes, inſtead 
2 motions, the limbs are all 
tiff, and the patient is as immoveable as - 
a ſtatue; in mfants the penis is erected : 
and in young men, there is an emiſſion of * 
the ſemen, and the urine ſometimes 
fireams out to a great diſtance. Ar tat 
there 15 a remiffion of the ſymptoms, and 
the patients come to themſelves after a 
longer or ſhorter interval; then they com- 
plain of a pain and heavineſs of the head, 
and a laſſitude of all their joints. 

Theſe firs uſually return on certain days, 
or age of the moon, but eſpecially abaut 
the new or full moon ; in women, chiefly 
about the time of menſtrustion, and as to 
the prognoſtics they generally leave the 
patient about the time of puberty. 

As to the cure, in adults, or 
ſons, it is extremely difficult ; but in chil 
dren, it is juſt the reverſe, Hliſters laid 
on the back part of the head are of great 
uſe a little before the fit is ex *D 
which may the more certainly be for- 
known, as this diſeaſe is influenced by the 
moon. The moſt proper medicines to cor- 
rect the juices ſeem to be native cinn#bar, - 
and wild valerian root; a dram of which 
may be taken morning and evening far 
three or four months, aud afterwards two 
or three days before the new and full moon. 
Or, two ſcruples of the powder of wild 
valerian root, mixed with one of that of 
native cinnabar, may be taken morning 
and evening. Ambergriſe and muſk art 
alſo accounted excellent. | 

It mutt not however be forgot, that this 
difeaſe owes 115 origin to fo many different 
cauſes, and is bred in fo many different 
conſtitutions of the body, that the fame 
remedy which fucceeds in one caſe, often ' 
falls in another, and, rherefare, di flerem 
medicines are to be tried, efpecially in 
adukts. . 

According ta Dr. Cheyne, a milk-dia 
wilt cute the moſt invererate epilepſy, 
Mittetoe is alſo faid to cure it, as fare as 
the bark daes an — fever : its 
doſe, to grown people, is half a dram or 
more, in powder, to be taken every fixth 
hour, drinking after it a dravght of a 
ſtrong infufion of the fame plane, and 
if to every ounce of the powder, a dram 
of afa-fetida be added, the medicine will 
be ftill more effeftual. Cinna var of anti- 
mouy is alto greatly celebrated for the cure 


of chis diſcate, and may 22 
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four grains to a ſcruple, in conſerve of 
roſemary-flowers. If the diſcaſe is inve- 


terate, ſome adviſe to give the following 


pills for a month, viz. Take caſtor and 
gum ammoniac, of cach eight grains ; 
wild valcrian-root, half a ſcruple; ſalt of 
tartar, ſeven grains; and as much of tinc- 
ture of caſtor as is ſutticiecgt to. form 
them into pills, ône of which makes a 
doſe. On every ſeventh day, a cathartic 
mould be given; and ſometimes inſtead of 
the caſtor and gum, filings of ſteel may be 
ſabitituted. 

A decoction of guaiacum, or ſafſafras, 
taken twice a day, fx or eight ounces at 
a time, and continued for thirty or forty 
days, is alſo ſaid to cure the epilepſy; 
eſpecially if male piony- root or the like, 
be added. 

The following electuary is alſo recom - 
mended as a moſt excellent and certain an- 
ti-epileptic. Take of Peruvian bark, 
rulveriſed, fix drams; of Virginia ſnake- 
zoot, likewiſe pulveriſed, two dwams ; 
and of the ſyrup of pion y- flowers, as much 
as is ſufhcient to make a ſoft electuary. 
The doſe, after proper evacuations, in 
adults is a dram ; which ſhould be taken 
morning and evening, for three or four 
months: and afterwards only repeated 
three or four days before the. new and full 
moon. 

EPILOBIUM, in botany, the willow 
herb, a genus of plants. 

EPILOGUE, in oratory, the concluſion 
of a diſcourſe, ordinarily containing a re- 
capitulation of the principal matters deli- 
vered. 

EPILOGUE, in dramatic poetry, a 
ſpeech addreſſed to the audience after the 
cenclufion of the play, by one of the prin- 
cipal actors therein, uſually containing 
ſome reflections on certain incidents in the 
play, eſpecially thoſe in the part of the 
perſon that ſpeaks it, 

In the modern tragedy the epilogue has 
uſually ſomewhat of pleaſantry, intended, 
in all probability, to compoſe the paſſions 
raiſed in the courſe of the repreſentation. 
This is ridiculed by the Spectator, and 
compared to a merry jig upon the organ, 
after a good ſermon, to wipe a way any 
impreſſions that might have been made 
thereby, and ſend the people away juſt as 
they came, 


the countenance of antiquity, for the Ro- 


mans had ſomething of the ſame nature, 
though under a different name; but their 
exordium was a Kind of farceor pantomime, 


brought on the ſtage when the tragedy | 


This 2 however, has 


i ap 


was over, to compoſe the minds of the 
audience. 

EPIMEDIUM, barrenwort, in botany, 
a genus of piants. 

* EPIMETHEUS, in fabulous hiſtory, 
ſon of Japetus, and brother to Prometheus, 
married Pandora, and though warned of 
the danger, opened the fatal box preſented 
her by Jupiter, by which means vice, 
folly, and diſeaſes, overſpread the earth, 
He had by Pandora a daughter, named 
Pyrrha, who married Deucalion ; but Ju- 
piter metamorphoſed him into an ape, and 
baniſhed him. 

EPIPHANY, a chriſtian feſtival, ob- 
ſerved on the ſixth of January, in honour 
of the appearance of our Saviour to the 
three magi, or wiſe men, who came to 
adore him and bring him preſents. The 
kings of England and Spain offer gold, 
fraukincenſe, and myrrh, on epiph;Ay or 
twelſth-day,.in memory of the offerings 
of the wite men to the infant Jeſus. 

EPIPHORA, in medicine, a preterna- 
tural delluction of the eyes, when they 
continually diſcharge a ſharp ſerous hu- 
mour, which excoriates the cheeks. The 
cure is performed by a derivation of the 
offending humour elſewhere, by bleeding, 
cupping, bliſters, purges, &c. The acri- 
mony is likewiſe to be corrected by bitter 
chalybeate wine : ſometimes wine drank 
alone will perform the cure; after which, 
aſtringent topics are to be made uſe of, 
See Rheum, 46 

If an epiphora has been of long ftand- 
ing, it is difficult to be cured, and often 
degenerates into a fiſtula lachrymalis. Sce 
Fiftula Lachrymalis. 

EPIPHYSIS, in anatomy, a bony ſub- 
ſtance, or as it were a lefler bone affixed 
to a larger or principal bone, by the inter- 
vention of a cartilage. In young people 
theſe epiphyles are not continuous to the 
principal bone, but are only connected by 
the intermediate cartilage, and hence they 
are called appendages to the bones. It is 
to be obſerved of epiphyſes, 1. That 
they are all cartilagineus in infants ; and 
though they afterwards grow hard, yet 
they never arrive at the true denſity of a 
bone. 2, That moſt of them degenerate 
into apophyſes in adults. 3. That they 
do not grow along the plain ſurface of 
the bone, but unequally, or by a mutual 
ingreſs with the body of it. 8 

EPIPLOCELE, in medicine, a kind 
of hernia, or rupture, in which the omen- 
tum ſubſides into the ſcrotum. 

i EPI- 
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_ prieſts or preſbyters. See Biſhop. 
See Biſhop 


action, never be far-fetched, and muſt be 
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EPIPLOIS, in anatomy, a term applied 
to the arteries and, veins diftributed 
through the ſubſtance of the epiploon or 


caul, . 

EPISCOPACY, the quality of epiſco- 
pal government, or that form. of church 
diſcipline, wherein d.oceſan biſhops are 
eſtabliſhed diſtinct from and ſuperior to 


EPISCOPAL, belonging to biſhops. 
and Epiſcopacy- 
EPISCOPALIANS, in eee e 
an appellation given to thoſe who prefer 
the epiſcopal government and diſcipline to 
all others. 5 3 
EPISODE, in poetry, a ſeparate inci- 
dent, ſtory, or action, which à poet in- 
vents, and connects with his principal 
action, that his work may abound with a 
greater diverſity of events : though, in a 
more” limited ſenſe, all the particular in- 
cidents whereof the action or narration is 
compounded, ate called epiſodes. The 
epiſode, in its original, was only ſome- 
thing rehearſed between the parts of the 
chorus or ancient tragedy, for the diver- 
fron of the audience. Epiſodes ſerve to 
promote the action, to illuſtrate, embel- 
liſh, and adorn it, and carry it to its pro- 
per period, Epiſodes are either abſolutely 
neceflary, or very requifire. All epiſodes 
are incidents, though all incidents are not 
epiſodes ; becauſe ſome incidents are not 
adventitious to the action, but make up the 
very form and ſeries of u. Examples will 
clear up this diſtinction: the ſtorm in the 
firſt Zneid of Virgil, driving the fleet on 
the coaſt of Carthage, is an incident, not 
an epiſode, becauſe the hero himſelf and 
the whole body of his forces are concerned 
in it; and ſo it is a direct and not a col- 
lateral part of the main action. The ad- 
ventures of Nifus and Euryalus, in the 
ninth ZEneid, are epiſodes, not incidents, 
i. e. not direct parts of the main action. 
Though the epifodes are a kind of di- 
treſſion from the ſubject, yet they ought, 


to have a natural relation to the principal 


handled with judgment, to avoid confu- 
fon and burdening the ſubject with too 
much action. 
Homer and Virgil have ſhewn their 
principal art in their epiſodes : the action 
of the Iliad and that of the ZEneid were 
in themſelves exceeding {hort, but ars fo 
beautifully lengthened and diverſified by 
the intervention of epiſodes, that they 
make up an agreeable ſtory, ſuthcient to 
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ir. Our noble poet Milton has excelled Ia 

this art; he has no other epiſodes thau 

what naturally ariſe from the ſubject, and 
yet the poem of Paradiſe Loſt is filled with 

a . multitude of aſtonithing incidents. 

Thoſe great actions, the battle of the an- 

gels, and che creation of the world, are 

by way of epiſode do this noble pocme 

With the like art, and in the me man- 

nern that part of it which regards the fall 

of man, he has related the fall of thoſe 
angels who are his profeſſed enemies. 
EPISPASTIC, in medicine, à topical 
remedy, which being applied to the exter= 
nal parts of the body, attracts the humours 

to that part. , 

EPISTLE, a miſſire letter: but is now 
chictly uſed in ſpeaking of ancient wrii« 
tings, as the Epiſtles of St. Paul, Epiſtles 
of Cicero, Epiſtles of Pliny, &c. Sce 

ter. 

EPISTOLARY, ſometimes belonging 
to an epiſtle, 

Te art of a epiſtolary writing is ac- 
knowledged to be very entertaining and 
inftructive. The Romans ranked it in 
the number of liberal and polite accom- 
pliſhments. Ard, indeed, it entets fo 
| much into all the occaſions of life, that 

no gentleman can avoid thewing himſelf 

in this kind of compoſition. 
EPISTROPHE, in rhetoric, a figure, 

wherein that which is ſuppoſed of one 

thing, is ſtrongly affirmed of another: 

thus, ** Are they Hebrews? fo am I. 

Are they Iſraelites? ſo am I. Are they 
« of the ſeed of Abraham? fo am I, &c. 

EPITAPH, a monumental inſcription, 

generally containing ſome eulogium of the 
yirtues and good 8 of the deceaſed, 
and has a turn of ſeriouſneſs and gravity 
adapted to the nature of the ſubject. The 
eleganace of epitaphs conſiſis in a nervous 
and expteſſive brevity; and ſometimes are 
cloſed with an epigrammatic - point. 
Though the true characteriſtic of the epi- 
taph is ſeriouſneſs and gravity, yet we 
find many that are jocoſe and —— 
ſome likewiſe have tive metre and rhyme, 
while others are between'proſe and verſe, 
without any certain meaſure, though the 
words are truly poctical, and the beauty of 
this laſt fort is generally heightened by an 
apt and. judicious antitheſis, 

„ *EPITASIS, in ancient poetry, the ſe - 
cond part or divifion of a dramatic poem, 
wherein the plot, entered upon in the firit 
part, or protaſis, was carried on, height- 
enced and worked vp till it arrived at its 


employ the memory without overcharging | 


late os height, called cataltafis. _ 


This 


Rx Y o f E Y o 
This diviſion of tragedy is laid aſide in | year. This epocha begins 776 years be; 


the modern drama, inſtead of which plays 
are divided into acts. See AF. | 

EPITHALAMIUM, in poetry, a 
nuptial fong, or compoſition, in praiſe of 
the bride and bridegroom, -praying for 
their proſperity, for a happy olfspring, 
PR | 


EPITHEM, in r a kind of 
fomentarion, or remedy of ſpirituous aro- 
matic kind, applied externally to the re- 
gions of the heart, liver, &c. to ſtrengthen 
and comfort the ſame, or to correct ſome 

- Inremperature thereof. See Fomentation. 

They may be divided into liquid and 
dry. The dry epithems are medicated 
powders, oſuaſly fewed up in a cloth, and 
appticd to different parts of the body; for 
which purpoſe the powders muſt be coarſe, 
Sometimes the liquid epithems are added 
to the dry, to reduce the whole to a con- 

ſtence, fuch as may be ſpread upon cloth, 

and applied. | 
EPITHET, in poetry and rhetoric, an 

adjetive expreffing ſome quality of a ſub- 

Fantive to which it is joined ; or ſuch an 

ive as is annexed to the ſubſtantives 

by way of ornament and illuſtration, not 
to make up an eſſential part of the deſerip- 
tion. Nothing is ſo eſſential in poetry as 
proper uſe of them. The writings of 
the beſt pocts are full of them, eſpecially 


Virgil. | 
FPITOME, in literary hiſtory, an 
— — or ſummary of any book. 


See 1 
fftingof three long ſyllable and one ſhort. 


EFOCHA, in chronology, a term or 
fed point of time, hence the ſucceeding 
years are numbered or accounted. See 


ra. F 
The moſt remarkable epochas are thoſe 
that follow. 
EFOCHA of the creation of the world. 
See Chronole 


EPOCH 57 the deluge. According to 


the Hebrew text, there are 1656 years 
from the creation to the deluge; 1307, 
according to the Samaritan ; 2242, ac- 
cording to Eufebius and the Septoagint ; 
2206, according to Joſephus and the Sep- 
tuay int ; 2262, according to Julivs Afri- 
canus, Petavius, and the Septuagint ; and 
2255, according to Jackſon. In follow- 
ing the Hebrew text, this epocha begins in 
the year 2366 of the Julian period. 
EPOCH A the Olympiads, uſed princi- 
pally by the Greeks, hat its origin from 
the Olympic games, which were cele- 


brated at the beginning of every fifth | 


fore the incarnation; or in the 3938th 
— period. 

arronian EPOCHA of the building of 
Rome, is fixed 743 years before our Savis 
our's birth, and in the 39616 of the Juli- 
an period: 

EPOCHA of Nab:raſſar king of Babylon, 
made uſe of by Ptolemy, Centorinus, and 
ſeveral other authors, began 747 years be- 
fore the incarnation, and in the 3967th of 
the julian period. 

Je EPOCHA. The firſt year of 
Julius Cæſar's correcting the calendar 
ttand 45 years before our Saviour's birth, 
and coincides with the 466gth of the 


Julian period. 
EPOCHA of Ci. The Chriftian 


world generally reckoned from the 3 
omes 


of the creation, the building of 
the conſuls regitter, or the emperor's reigns 
till about goo years after Chriſt, when 
the epocha of the . nativity of our bleſſed 
Lord was introduced by Dionybus Exi- 
guus. He began bis account from the 
conception or incarnation, properly call- 
ed Lady-day. Moit countries in Eu- 
» however, at preſent reckon from the 
firft of January next following, except the 
court of Rome, where the epocha of the 
incarnation £ii}1 obrains for the date of 


| their bulls and briefs. 


But here we arc to obſerve, that there 
are different opinzons touch: ng the year of 
our Savioor's birth. Capellus and Kepler 
fix it at about the 748th year from the 
building of Rome, Deckat and Petavius 

lace the incarnation in the 749th of 

ome. Scaliger and Vofnus make it fall 
on the-751f of Rome. Dionyſius Exiguuss 
Bede, &c. fix the birth of our Savieur to 
the year 751 of Rome. But let this be as 
it will, it is generally agreed, that as to 
computation and uſe, the common epocha 
is to be followed, which places the birth of 
Chriſt in the 4713th of the Julian peried, 
although the true birth rather correſponds 
with the 471 xth of the ſame period. 

Dizeclefien EPOCHA, or EPOCHA / 

„called alſo the ra of the copthi 
or — becauſe the emperor Diocle- 
han made a great many. martyrs in Egypt, 
begins in the year 283 of our an 
the 4997th of the Julian period. 

EPOCHA of the hegira, or flight of - 
Mahomer, v{ed among the Torks, is the 
year of the Julian period $335, anſwering 
to the year of Chriſt 62 2. 

Yezdejerd, or Perſian EPOCH A, is the 


year of the Fulian period 5345, anſwering 
to the year 622, | 
| EPODE, 


EQU 

£PODF, in lyric poetry, the third or 
Jaft part of the ode, the ancient ode being 
divided into ſtrophe, and antiſtrophe, and 
ec e. See Ode, &c, i 

The epode was ſung by the priefts, 
landing {till before the altar, after all the 
turns and returns of the ffrophe and anti- 
ſtrophe, and was not confined to any 
preciſe number or kind of verſes., 

The epode is now a general. name for 
all Kinds of little verſes that follow one 
or more great ones, of what kind ſoc ver 
they bez and in this ſenſe a pentameter 15 
an epode after an hetameter. And as every 
little verſe, which being put after an- 
other, cloſes the period is called epode ; 
hence the fixth book of Horace's odes is 
entitled, Liber Epodon, Bok of Epodes, 
becauſe the verſes are all alternately long 
and ſhort, and the ſhort ones generally, 
though not always, cloſe the ſenſe of the 
long one. 

EPOPOTEA, in poetry, the ſtory, fa- 
ble, or ſubje& treated of in an epic poem. 
The word is commonly uſed for the epic 
poem itſelf: : 7 

EQUABLE, an appellation 'given to 
ſuch motions as always continue the ſame 
in degree of velocity, without being ei- 
ther accelerated or retarded. 

EQUAL, # term of relation between 
two or more things of the fame magni- 
tude, quantity,, or quality. 

EQUALITY, that agreement between 
two or more things whereby they are 
denominated equal. 

The equality of two quantities, in al- 
gebra, is denoted by two parallel lines 
placed between them: thus, 4 + 2 ==6, 
that is, 4 added to 2, is equal to 6. 

EQUANIMITY, in ethics, that even 
and calm frame of mind and temper un- 
der good or bad fortune, whereby a man 
appears to be neither puffed up, or over- 
yoyed with proſperity ; nor diſpirited, 
ſoared, or rendered uneaſy by adverſity. 
—EQUATION, or ZQUATION, in 
algebra, an expreſſion of the ſame quan- 

. tity, in two different, that is, diſkmilar, 
but equal terms or denominations. 
A, when we ſay 2 X 3= 4+ 2, that 
1s, t vice three is equal to four and two. 

Stifelius defines equation to be the ra- 


a 


tio of equality between two quantities diſ- 


ferently denominated; as when we ſay, 
3 ſhill. = 36 pence. - Or, 50 ſhill- = 24. 
10. 50 ſhill. = 600 pence = 2490 farth. 


o b=d +6. Or, 12 24222, tee, 
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Hence, the reduction of two hetero- 
gencous, or difimilar quantities of the 
lame value, i, e. to an equality, is called 
the bringing thetn to an equation, 

The character or fign of an equation 
is . 

The reſolution of problems by means 
of equations, is the bufineſs of algebra. 

Terms of an EQUATION are the ſeve- 
ral quantities, or parts, of which an equa- 
tion is compoſed, connected together by 
the figns + and —. Thos, in the equa- 
tion b—c Sd; the terms are 6, c, and d, 
and the tenor or import of the equation 
is, that ſome quantity, repreſented by d, 
is — to two others repieſented by & 
and c, 

Root of an EQUATION is the value 
of the unknown quantity in the equation. 
Thus, if a* + 6* = x?, the root x will be 

a* þ+6-,) See Roots of Equations. 

Simple EQUATION is that wherein 
the unknown quantity is only of one di- 
3 or in the firſt power, as & =@ 


+ 6. 

; 2 EQUATION is that where- 
in the unknown quantity is of two di- 
menfions, or in the ſecond power, as 
* = a* + b*, See Quadratic Equation. 

Cubic EQUATION 1s that wherein the 
unknown quantity is of three dimenſions, 
as * = a3 —$3, &c. 

Conſtruction of EQUATIONS. See 
Geometrical Conſtruct ion of Equations, 

EQUATION of Time, in aſtronomy, 
the reducing of the apparent, unequal 
time, or motion of the ' heavenly bodies 
to -equable or mean time, or motion. 

Since the diurnal motion of the earth 
about its axis is equable, every revolution will 
be performed in the ſame timey and there- 
fore all the ſidereal days, and the hours of 
thoſe days, will be equal. 

And on the other hand, the ſolar days 
are all unequal, and that on two accounts; 
to wit, becauſe of the ecliptic figure of 
the earth's orbit, and becauſe of the obli · 
quity of the ecliptic to the equator. 

he true motion of the earth precedes. 
the mean in the firſt ſemicircle of an- 
maly, and is preceded by the mean in the 
ſecoad : therefore, while the earth is go- 
ing from the aphelion to the perihelien, 
or while the fun apparently moves from 
the apogzum to the perigzum, the ap- 
parent time before the mean; and ig th 
other femicircle of anomaly it will — 

ter it. The difference vf theſe motion 
converted into time, is the equation o 
ime in this reſpect, and it is to be ſub- 
Q trated 
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EQUATOR, in geography, a great 


circle of the terreſtrial globe, equidiſtaat | 
from its poles, and dividing it into equal | te 


hemiſpheres ; one north, and the other 
ſouth. See Globe, > 

It paſſes through the eaſt and weſt points 
of the horizon, aud at the meridian is raifed 
as much above the horizon as is the com- 
plement of the latitude of the place. From 
this circle, the latitude of places, wherher 
north or ſouth, begin to be reckoned, in 
degrees of the meridian, See Latitude 
and Meridian. | 

All people living on this circle, called 
by geographers and navigators. the line, 
have their days and nights conſtantly 
equal, It is in degrees of the equator 
that the longitude of places are reck- | 
oned ; and as the natural day is mea- 
ſured by one revolution of the equator, it 
360 


follows that one hour anſwers to 5 
degrees: hence one degree of the equator, 
will contain four minutes of time ; fif- 
teen minutes of a degree will make a mi- 
nute of an hour; and conſequently, four 
ſeconds anſwer to one minute of a degree. 

EQUERRY, an officer of ſtate, under 
the maſter of the horſe. 

There are five equerries, who ride a- 
broad with his majeſty ; for which pur- 
poſe they give their attendance monthly, 
one at,a time, and are allowed a table. 

As to the equerries of the crown ſtable, 
they have this diſtin appellation, as be- 
ing employed in mounting, managing, 
and breaking the ſaddle-horſes for his 
majeſty's uſe, and holding his ſtirrup. 

EQUESTRIAN STATVE, the fta- 
tue of a perion mounted on horſeback. 

EQUESTRIAN ORDER, among the 
Roman, ſiguified their knights; or equites; 
as alſo their troopers, or horſemen in the 
field ; the firſt of which orders ſtood in 
contradiſtinction to the ſenators, as the 
laſt did to the foot, military, or infan- 
try ; each of theſe diſtinctions was intro» 
duced into the ſtate by Romulus. 

EQUIANGULAR, in geometry, an 
epither given to figures whoſe angles are 
all equal : ſuch are a ſquare, an equila- 
teral rrjangle, &c, 

EQUIDISTANT, placed at equal di- 
ſtance from ſome fixed point, or place. 

EQUILATERAL, in general, ſome- 
thing that bath equal fides, as an equi- 
lateral angle. X 

EQUILATERAL HYPERBOLA, 
one whoſe tranſverſe diameter is equal to 
Its parameter; and fo all the other dia- 
meters, equal to their parameters : in ſuch 


A 
| great circle of the celeſtial globe, whole 
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an hyperbola, the Aymptotes always cut 
me another at right angles in the cen- 


r. 0 
EQUILIBRIUM, in mechanics, is 
when the two ends of a lever or batlance 
hang ſo exactly even and level, that nei- 
ther aſcends or deſcends, but Keep in a 
poſition. parallel to the horizon ; Which 
is occaſioned by their being both charged 
with an equal weight. : +4 
EQUIMULTIPLES, in arithmetic 
and geometry, numbers or quantities mul- 
tiplied by one and the ſave number or 
quantity. Hence, equimuluples are al- 
ways in the ſame ratio to each other, as 
the ſimple quantities before multiplication : 
thus, if 6 and 8 are multiplied by 4, the 
8 24 and 32 Will be to each 
other as 6 to 8. N 
EQUINOCTIAL, in aft 


s are the poles of the world. ' 
PL is ſo called, becauſe whenever the 
ſun comes to this circle, the days and 
nights are equal all over the globe; be- 
ing the ſame with that which the fun 
ſeems to deſcribe at the time of the two. 
equinoxes of ſpring and autumn. See 
Equinsx, 3 

All ſtars, directly under this circle, 
have no declination, and always rife due 
eaſt, and ſet full weft. The hour-circles 
are drawn at right angles to it, paſſing 
through every fifteenth degree, and the 
parallels to it are called parallels of de- 
clination. See the articles Declination and 
Circle. — 
EQUINOX, the time when the ſun 
enter either of the equinoctial points, 
where the ecliptic interſects the equinoc- 
\tial. It is ſo called, becauſe when the 
ſan is in theſe points, the days and nights 
are of an equal length all the world over. 
As the fun is in one of them, in the 
ſpring, viz. March 20th, it is called the 
vernal equinox ; and in the ather, in 
autumn, viz. September 230, it is called 
the avtumnal equinox. 

EQUISETUM, horſetail, in botany, 
| a genus of plants, and order of filices, 
or fern. The plant itſelf confiſts of jointed 
flatks, in ſome fimple, in others branch- 
ed; ucing ſetæ, or ſmaller divifions, 
of the ſame ſtructurxe with the larger 
ones. 
EQUITY, the virtue of treating all 
other men according to common. rea 
and juſtice, or as we would be treated 
ourſelves, when we underſtand arjght 


what is our due. 


EQUITY of Redemption, in our law, is ap- 
plicd to mortgages, as where being 
LR ＋ money — 
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due on 2 mortgage, the mortgagee is deſirous 


to bar the mortgager's equity of redemption, 
that is, his right to redeem the mortgage. 
In this caſe the 'mortgagee may oblige the 
mortgager, either to pay the money, or 
to be forecloſed of his equity of redemp- 
tion, The practice is to exhibit a bill in 
chancery. See Mortgagee. 

EQUITY alſo frequently fignifies the 
court of chancery, where controverſics are 
determined according to the exact rules of 

uity and conſcience, by mitigating the 
rigour of the common law. See Chan- 


n IVALENT, an appellation given 
to things which agree in nature, or other 
circumſtances. 

EQUIVOCAL TERMS, or Words, 
among logicians, thoſe which have a 
doubtful, or double meanin 

EQUIVOCAL GENERATION, the 
production of animals, without the in- 
tercourſe between the ſexes, by the in- 
fluence of the ſan or ſtars, &c. 

The equivocal generation of plants, is 
their production without ſeed, in the or- 
dinary courſe of nature. See Generation. 
This kind of generation is now quite ex- 
ploded by the learned. 

EQUIVOCATION, in ethics, the 
crime of wilfully ufing equivocal terms. 

EQUULEUS, in aſtronomy, a con- 
ſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, 
whoſe ſtars, according to Ptolemy, and 


1 catalogues are four, but in Mr. 
F 


amſlcad's ten. 

ER ASE D, in heraldry, the ſame with 
See Arrache. ' 

* ERATO, in fabulous hiſtory, one of 


the Muſes, She preſided over clegiac or 


amorous poetry, and dancing, and is 
repreſented as a young maiden crowned 
with myrtle and roſes, with a * in her 
right hand, and a bow in her left ; with 
a little winged Cupid placed by her, arm- 
ed with his bow and arrows. | 
ERECTOR CLITORIS, in anatomy, 
one of the two muſcles of the clitoris that 
ſerve for its erection. | 
ERECTOR PENIS, one of the two 
muſcles of the penis, that ferye for its 
erection. | 1 © 


1 ERIGERON, ſweet fleabave, in bota · 


ny. This plant is a diuretic, and pro- 
motes the menſes : the ſmeil of iz, drives 


nay Bee and Kills lice, &c. 


IGONE, in fabulous hiſtory, the 


. daughter of Icarus, was fo grieved at the 


murder of her father that the hanged her- 


on *” a 


4 
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ſelf, on which Jupiter, to reward her fi- 
lial piety, took ber into the heavens, and 
placed her in the conſtellation. Virgo, 
ERMIN, FErmineum, in zoology, a 
creature whoſe ſkin is the ermin, ſo much 
eſteemed as a fine fur. This creature is 
properly a ſpecies of weafel, and is call. 
ed by Ate. Ray, and other authors, muſte- 
la candida, the white weaſel, It is in 
all reſpects like the common weaſel, and 
is all over of a pure ſnow white, except 
the tip of the tail, which is of as beaut;. 
ful a black; and it has yellowiſh grey 
about the eyes, and a mark or ſpot, of 
the ſame colour on the head, another on 
the ſhoulder, and a third near the tail, 
Its colour is, however, very different in 
degree and elegance, according to the 
ſeaſon of the year. It is frequent about 
rivers, and in meadows, in thoſe coun. 


tries which produce it, and feeds on 


moles, mice, and other ſmall animals. 
ERMIN, in heraldry, is always ar- 
gent and ſable, that is, a white ficld, or 
ur, with black ſpots. Theſe ſpots are 
not of any determinate number, but may 
be more or leſs, at the pleaſure of the 
painter, as the ſkins are thought not to be 
naturally ſo ſpotted ; but ſerving for lin- 
ing the garments of great perſons, the 
ſurriers were wont, in order to add to 


their beauty, to ſow bits of black tails of 


the creatures that produced them, upon 


| the white of their ſkin, to render them 


the more conſpicuous, which alteration 
was introduced into armory, 
ERMINE', or croſs ermine', is one 
compoſed of four ermine ſpots, It is to 
be obſerved, that the colours in theſe arms 
are not to be expreſſed, becauſe neither 
this croſs, nor theſe arms, can be of auy 
other -colour but white and black. 
ERMINITES exprefſes a white field 
powdered with black, only that every 
ſuch ſpot hath a little red hair on each. 
Erminites alſo fignify a yellow field 
powdered with black, which the French 
N much better by ſemee der mine de 
EROSION, among phyſicians, denotes 
much the fame with corroſion, only in a 
ſtronger degree. | 
ERRATA, a lift of the errors in the 
impreſhan of a book. 

RRATIC, ſomething that wanders, 
or is not regulat: hence it is that the 
planets are called erratic ſtars. ' 

ERRHINES, in parmacy, medicine: 


which, when; ſnuffed vp the noſe, pro- 


| 


mote a diſcharge of mucus ſrom that part, 
ERROUR, 
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ERROUR, ERROR, in philoſophy,.a 
miſtake of our judgment, giver®allent to 
that which is not true. Mr. Locke re- 
duces the cauſes of error to theſe four; 
firſt, want of proofs; ſecondly want of 
ability to uſe them ; thirdly, want of will 
to ul. them; and fourthly, wrong mea- 
ſures of probability. 

ERUGA, the white rocker, in botany, 
a ſpecies of braſſica. 

ERUCA, wild rocket, in botany, a 
genus of plants whoſe Virtues are aperi- 
tive, incifive, and diuretic. Matthiolus 
affirms, that, being bailed With a little 
ſogar, it is good for the cough in children, 
which is generally bccafioned by glutinous 
matters, irritated in the brotchia and'veſi- 
cles of the lungs. 

ERUCTATIONS, in medicine, the 
effects of flatulent fogds, and the crudities 
thence arifing. See Flatulency. 

ERUDITON, eruditio, an extenſive ac- 


quaintance with books, eſpecially ſuch as 


treat of the Belles Letters. 
ERUPTION, in medicine, a ſudden, 
and copious excretion of humours, as pus 
or blood: it ſignifies alſo the ſame with 
exanthema, any breaking out, as the puſ- 


tules of the plague;ſmail-pox, meaſles, &c. 


ERYNGIUM, ERINGO, in botany, 
a genus of plants, The root of which is 


attenuant and deobſtruent, and is therefore 


eſteemed à good hepatic, uterine, and 
nephritic. Its whole vertue confiſts in the 
external or cortical part. 

ERYSIMUM, hedge muſtard, in bo- 
tany. This plant is recommended in pa- 
ralytie and epileptic caſes ; it expels alle, 
deſtroys worms, ſtrengthens the ſtomach, 
and cures ulcers of the mouth. 

ERYSIPELAS, otherwiſe called St. 


Anthony's fire, that ſpecies of inflamma-- 


tion, which arifing in the ſkin, and its ſub- 
jacent fat, ſometimes ſpreads itſelf very 
far, and is accompanied with redneſs, heat, 
and pain. The part atfected, when preſſed 
with the finger, becomes remarkably 
white; but, ſoon after its removal, re- 
ſumes its former redneſs. 

Though inflammationsof this kind gene- 
rally ariſe on the arms and legs, yet they 
ſometimes happen on the neck, he head, 
the ſhoulders, noſe, and other parts. Upon 
the firſt approach of this diforder, the pa- 
tient is almoſt always ſeized with a ſhiver- 
ing and coldneſs, which are ſoon ſucceeded 
by a degree of heat, equa} to that perceived 
in burning fevers : for this reaſon, it is 
often called ignis ſacer, both by ancient 
and modern authors, 
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Great attention is to be given to that 
fever which is accompanied with ah ery- 
fipelas,- for in this, befides the pain, thirſt, 
and reſtleſneſs, which the paticnt ſutiers, 
the puſtules on various parts of the body 
ſometimes run into gangrenes. 

Wherefore, the fn thing to be done is 
to draw blood pretty plentifully ; and then 
to purge once or more with gentle cathar- 
rics, as infiuſion of ſena with'manna, fot 
ſuch only ate proper in fevers. And in- 
deed there is no acute fever that bears re- 
peated purging better than this, eſpecially 
when the inflammatory tumour has ſeized 
the head: for the humour ſpreads very 
faſt, and ſoon gains the neighbouring 
parts. 

But it is dangerous to apply hot ſomen- 
tations, in order to diſcuſs the morbi ſic 
matter; and much more ſo to repel it with 
cooling ointments, or liniments : but if 
the kin in _ part be gangrened, that 
part is to be fomented with a decoftion 
of bitter herbs, mixed with camphorated 
ſpirit of wine; and afterward a cataplaſm 
of oatmeal boiled in ſtrong beer is to be 
laid on warm, and to he renewed as often 
as found neceffary, Mead. | 

ER YTHROIDES, in anatomy, th 
firlt of the proper tunics or coats whic 
cover the teſticles. | See Tefticle. _ ; 

ER YTHRONIUM, dog's tooth-violet, 
in botany. 

The root of this plant is recommended 
againſt the cholic, epilepſy, and worms: 
it is alſo reckoned a provocative to venery. 

ESCALADE, or SCALADE, in the 
art of war. See the article Scalade. 

ESCAPE, in law, a wolent or privy 
evaſion out of ſome lawful reſtraint, with- 
out being delivered by due courſe of law. 

ESCAPE-WARRANT, a proces 
which iſſues out againſt a perſon commit- 
ted in the King's bench or Fleet-priſons, 
that, without being duly diſcharged, takes 
upon him to go at large. | 

Upon this warrant, which is obtai 
on oath, a perſon may be apprehended on 
a Sunday. 

ESCALOT, Cepa Aſcalerica, a ſpecies 
of onion cultivated in gardens for its uſe 


in cookery. Sec Onion. 


ESCHEAT; in law, fignifies any lands 
or tenements that. caſually fall ro a lord 
within his manor, by way of forfeiture, 
or by the death of his tenant, without any 
heirs general or ſpec al. 

ESCHRAKITES, in matters'of rell. 

jon, a ſe of Mahometans, who belive 


j that man's ſoycreign good conſiſts in the 


can 
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eontemplation of God. They avoid all | 


manner of vice, and appear always in 
good humour, deſpiſing the ſenſual para- 
dife of Mahomet. The moſt able preach- 
ers, in the royal moſques, are of this ſect. 
ESCORT, in the art of war, the ſame 
with convoy. See the article Conwey, 
ESCULENT, an appcllation given to 
ſuch plants, or the roots of them, as may 
be caten : fuch are beets, carrots, arti- 
chokes, leeks, onions, parſnips, potatoes, 
$addiſhes, ſcorzonera, &c. 
ESCULUs, the horſe-cheſnut, a genus 
of trees. 
ESCUTCHEON, or SCUTCHEON, 
In heraldry, is derived from the French 
eſcuſſan, and that from the Latin ſcutum, 
and fignifies the ſhield whereon coats of 
arms are repreſented, Moſt nations of the 
remoteſt antiquity, were wont to have 
their ſhields diſtinguiſhed by certain marks 
2inted, on them; and to have ſuch on 
their ſhields was a.token of honour, none 
being permitted to have them till they had 
formed ſome honourable action. 
The eſcutcheon, as uſed at preſent, is 
ſquare, only rounded off at the bottom. 
As to the bearings on ſhields, they 
might at firſt be arbitrary, according to the 
fancy of the bearer ; but in proceſs of 
time, they came to be the gift of kings 
and generals, as the reward of honourable 
actions. 75 0 
ESCUTCHEON of Pretence, that on 
which a man carries his wife's coat of 
arms, being an heireſs, and having iſſue 
by her. It is placed over the coat of the 
huſband, who thereby ſhows forth his pre- 
tenfions to her lands. 
ESDRAS, the name of two apochry- 
pe books, uſually bound up with the 
riptures. They were always excluded 
the Jewiſh canon, and are too abſurd to 


be admitted as canonical by the papiſts 


themſelves, * 
ESPALIERS, in gardening, are rows 
of trees planted about à whole garden or 


plantation, or in hedges, fo as to incloſe 


quarters or ſeparate parts of a garden, and 


are trained up regularly to a lattice of 


wood-work in à cloſe hedge, for the de- 
fence of tender plants againſt the injuries 
of the wind and weather. They are of ad- 
mirable uſe and beuty in a kitchen-gar- 
den, ſerving not only to ſhelter the tender 


plants, but ſereen them from the ſight of 


perſons in the walks. 

The trees chiefly planted for eſpaliers, 
are apples, pears, and ſome plums.; but 
the two former axe moſtly uſed : ſome. 


people are aware of. 


ES? 


plant eſpaliers of apples grafted upon pa- 
radiſe ſtocks; but theſe, being of a ſhort 
duration, are not fo proper for this purpoſe ; 
therefore I ſhould rather adviſe the havin 
them upon crab ftecks, or (if in ſmall 
gardens, where the trees cannot be allow- 
ed to grow ſo high) upon what the garde- 
ners call the Dutch ſtock; which will 
cauſe them to bear much ſooner, and pre- 
vent their growing too Juxuriant. 

In chuſiug the trees for an eſpalier, en- 
deavovring as near as poſſible, to plant the 
ſeveral ſorts which are nearly of the ſame 
growth in one line, that the efpalier ma 
be the more regular, and an equ 
height, which greatly adds to their beau- 
ty; for if you plant trees which ſhoot very 
unequally in the ſame line, it will be im- 
poſſible to make the eſpalier regular: be- 
ſides, the diſtance the trees are to be plant- 
ed muſt be directed hereby ; for ſome trees, 
viz. thoſe of a larger growth, ſhould be 
planted twenty - five or thirty feet aſunder; 
whereas thoſe of ſmaller growth need hot 
be above ſixteen or eighteen feet diſtance 


from each other. f 


The width of the walks between theſe 
eſpaliers ſhould (in à large garden) be 
fourteen or fixteen feet at leaſt; and, if 
they are dehgned to be carried up pretty 
high, the diſtance ſhould be greater, that 
each fide may receive the advantage of the 
ſun and air, which is abſolutely neceſſary, 
if you would have the fruit well taſted : 
and if your ground is ſo fituated, that you 
are at full liberty which way to make the 
eſpaliers, I would adviſe the placing the 


lines from the eaſt a little inclining to the 


ſouth, and towards the weſt a little inclin- 
ing to the north, that the ſun may ſhine 
between the rows in the morning and 
evening, when it is low ; for in the mid- 
dle of the day, when the ſun is advanced 


far above the horizon, it will ſhine aver the 


tops of the eſpaliers,.and reach the ſyr- 
face of the earth about their roats ; which 
is a matter of more conſequence than many 
5 
The forts of apples proper for eſpaliers 
are the golden pippin, nonpareil, rennette, 
griſe, aromatic pippin, Holland pippin, 
French pippin, Wheeler's ruſſet, Pile's 
ruſſet, with ſeveral others. 

The forts of pears proper for an eſpalier 
are ſummer and autumn fruits; for ſome of 
the winter pears ſeldom ſuccced well in an 


| eſpalier, Theſe trees, if deſigned for a 


ſtrong moiſt ſoil, ſhould be upon quince 
focks ; but if for a dry foil, upon free 
Rocks, Their diſtance of planting _ 
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alſs be lated by the growth of the 
trees, which are more unequal in pears 
than apples, and ſhould therefore be more 
carefully examined before they are platit- 
ed. Ai for thoſe pears upon free ſtocks, 
the diſtance ſhould never be leſs than 
twenty-five feet for moderate growing 
trees; but, for vigorous ſhooters, the ſpace 
of thirty or five and thirty feet is little 
enough, eſpecially if the foil be ſtrong, 
in which caſe they ſhould be planted at a 
greater diſtance, The particular forts 
pears I would recommend for an eſpalier, 
are the jargonnelle, blanguette, poier (ans 
peau, ſummer boncretien, Hambden's bur- 
amat, poir du prince, autumn, burgamot, 
— gros rouſſelet, beurre du roy, 
le marquis, crefſane, with many others of 
leſs note, always remembering that thoſe 
pears which are of the melting kind, will 
do better in eſpaliers than the breaking 
rs, which ſeldom ripen well on eſpa- 
iers: you ſhould alfo be careful of the 
ſtocks theſe are grafted on; for if the 
breaking pears are grafted on quince ſtocks, 
the fruit will be op 

Fruit - trees thus planted, and well man- 
aged, are much preferable to thoſe trained 
up in any other figure, upon ſeveral ac- 
counts + as, firit, theſe take vp very little | 
room in a garden, fo as to be hurtful to 
the plants which grow in the quarters ; 
and, ſecondly, the fruit upon theſe are 
better taſted than thoſe which grow upon 
dwarfs, the ſun and air having freer ac- 
ceſs to every part of the tree, whereby the 
dampneſs arifing rom the ground is ſooner 
dimpated; which is of fingular advantage 
to fruit-trees, Miller's Card. Die. 

ESPLANADE. in fortification, the 
ſloping of the parapet of the covert-way 
towards the champaign. 

ESPOUSALS, in law, a contract or 
promiſe made between a man and a woman, 
to marry each other, 

ESQUIRE, Armiger, was anciently the 

perſon that attended a knight in time of 
war, and carried his ſhield, 
ESSAY, in literature, a particular kind 
of compoſition, the character of which is 
to be free, eaſy, and natural ; not tied to 
ſtrict order or method, nor worked up and 
finithed like a formal ſyſlem. 

ESSENCE, that which conſtitutes the 

uliar nature of any thing, and makes 
n to he what it is. In philoſophy, the 
elſence of a thing is that which is the 
primary conception which one has of it, 
and is diſtingutſhed from its act, which is 
called its exiſtenes, Thos the efſence of 
a reQtitinear triangle, conſiſts in its being 
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bounded by three ſtraight lines; of a cir« 
cle, in that its radii or ferai-diaters are all 
equal; and the efſence of a ſquare is, that 
it hath four right angles and four equal 
right-lined ſides. J | 

ESSENCE, in chemiſtry, is the moſt 
pure, balſamic, and ſubtile parts, which 
have been extracted from any body by 
means of fire. 

ESSENTIAL, ſomething neceſſary be- 
longing to the eſſence or nature of a thing, 
from which it cannot be conceived diſt inet: 
thus the primary qualities of bodies, as 
extenſion, figure, number, &c. are eſſen- 
tial or inſeparable from them in all their 
changes and alterations, 

* ESSEX, a large populous county, 
bounded on the eaſt by the German Sea, 
on the weſt by the river Stort, which di- 
vides it from Hertfordihire, and by the 
river Lea, which parts it from Middleſex ; 
on the ſouth by the river Thames which 
ſeparates it from Kent, and on the ſouth- 
eaſt by part of Cambridgeſhire and Sutfulk, , 
from which laſt it is divided by the river 
Stovr, It is fifty miles in lengrh, and 
torty- ſeven in breadth, It contains twenty 
hundreds, der e market-towns, ſour 
hundred and fifteen pariſhes, forty-ſix , 
parks, one foreſt, one million two hundred 
and forty thouſand acres of land, thiny-- 
four thouſand eight hundred ang uine- 
teen houſes, and two hundred and thirty- 
eight thouſand eight hundred ſouls. Ic. 
ſends eight members to parliament, that 
is, two knights of the ſhire, and for Col- , 
cheſter, Malden, and Harwich, two cach , 
The chief rivers are the Thames, the 
Stower, the Lea, the Stort, the Coln, the 
Chelmer, the Blackwater, the Crouch, 
and the Roding, which contain variety 
of fiſh. The air of this country is very 
healthful, except in the Hundreds, where 
the inhabitants are ſubject to agues of a, 
very bad fart. Among theſe Roch ford and 
Dengy hundreds are the work ;; and yet 
in theſe places the foil is very rich, and 
anſwers the expectatien of the huſband- 
men, by whom they are chiefly inhabited, 
for the owners of the lands ſeldom chooſe, 
to live there. No county ih England. 
abounds more in proviſions of all ſorts, of. 
which great quantities are ſent to London, 
bath by ſea and land, particularly butter, 
cheeſe and calves, Out of the ſea they, 
have ſoals, plaices, flounders, maids, lob- 
llers, and oyſters, of which laſt thoſe from 
Colcheſter are moſt famous, being ſent in 
barrels all over the kingdom. The waters. 


in the hundreds are very indifferent, and. 
in ſome places near the ſea brackiſh, but 
in 
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in other places they are very good. The 
chief manufacture is the woollen, which 
is carried on at Colcheſter, Halſtead, Brain - 
tree, and other places. The inhabitants 
make baize, ſays, ſerges, ſhalloons, &c. 
In ſome places they ſpin a great quantity 
„ which is ſent up to Spitalfields 
in. London. Colchefter and Bocking baize 
are in great eſteem. 

ESSSOIN, in law, an excuſe for a per- 
ſon ſummoncd to appear and anſwer to an 
a&on on account of fickneſs, or other jult 
cauſe of his abſence. 

ESSOIN-DAY is regularly the firſt 
day of every term, though the fourth 
day afier is allo allowed by way of indul- 

ence. 

ESTAELISHMENT of Dower, in 
law, an affurance of dower made to the 
wife by the huſbaud, or ſome friend of his, 
on marriage. 

ESTATE, in law, the title or intereſt 
that a perfon has in lands, tenements, or 
other effects; comprehending the whole in 
which a perſon hath any property, and will 
paſs the ſame. 

ESTATES, in a political ſenſe, - the 
dominions of ſame prince, or the general 
chafſes into which the people are divided. 

ESTHER, 2 canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament, containing the hiſtory of a 

ewith virgin, dwelling with her uncle 

ardecat at Shuſhan, in the reign of 


Ahaſuerue, one of the kings of Perha. 


ESTRAY, in law, any beaſt, not 
wild, chat is found within a lordſhip, and 
ewned by no-body : in which caſe, being 
cried according to law in the two next 
marker towns adjacent, and not claimed 
in a Year and a day by the owner, it be- 
comes the property of the lord of the manor 
of liberty wherein it was found. | 

ESTREAT, in law, a true copy, note, 
of duplicate of an original writing or re- 


cord, eſpecially fines, amercements, pe- 


nalties, &c. ſet down and impoſed in the 
rolls of a court, to be levied by the bailiff, 
or other officer. 

ESTREPEMENT, in law, any fpoil 
made by tenants for life on any lands, &c. 
to the prejudice of the reverſioner : it is 
alſo taken to fignify the making land bar- 
ren, by continual ploughing and ſowing, 
and thereby drawing out the heart of the 
ground without manuring, or. other 
good huſbandry, by which means it is 
impaired. _ 

t may likewife be applied to the cut- 
ting down of trees, or lopping them far- 
ther than the law allows. | 
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ETCHING, a method of engraving on 


copper, in which the lines or ſtrokes in- 
ſtead of being cut with a tool or graver, 
are eaten in with aquaſortis. 

The method of working with aquaforti 
has been fo far improved, that inſtcad of 
being now deemed a ſpurious kind of en- 
graving, it evidently appears the founda- 
tion of an excellente in many modern 
works, that could never have been produced 
without it: fince, though the neatneſs and 
uniformity of the hatches, which attend 
the uſe of the tool, is more advantageous 
with reſpect to portraits; yet the liberty 
and facility of the other manner give 2 
much greater opportunity to exerciſe the 
force Eier and fancy in hiſtory paint- 
ing; where the effect of the whole, and 
not the minute exafnets in finiſhing all 
the parts, conſtitutes the principal value. 
There are two methods practiſed of engrav- 
ing in this way; the one with a hard var- 
niſh or ground; the other with a ſoft, The 
firſt was formerly much uſed, being better 
accommodated to the intention of imitating 
the engraving with the tool; as the firm- 
neſs ot the body of the varniſh give more 
opportunity of retouching the lines, or en- 
largiog them with the oval pointed needlis, 
called by the French ccbojpes, as was 
practiſed by Le Boſſe and others for that 
purpoſe. The latter has now almoſt whol- 
ly uperſeded the uſe of the other by the 
ree and ſupple manner of working it ad- 
mits of; which gives a power of expreſ- 
ſion incompatible with the greater inflexi- 
bility of the hard varniſh, that confines the 
lines and hatches to ſuch a regularity, and 
ſameneſs, as give a ſiiffncls of manncr 
and coldneſs of effe to the work. 

The mixture of the uſe of the tool and 
aquafortis, which are now both employed 
together in many caſes, has however 
given that perfection to engraving which it 
bears at preſent. The truth and ſpirit of 
the outline that the method of er 
with aqua ſortis affords, and the variety o 
ſhades which the diſſerent kinds of black 
producible in this way, as well as other 
means of expreſſing the peculiar appearance 
and character of particular ſubjects, ſur- 
niſh what was defective in the ſole uſe of 
the tool; while, on the other hand, the 
exactneſs and regularity of the lines, 
which are required for finiſhing many 
kinds of defigns, are ſupplied by the gra- 
ver; and by a judicious application of both, 
that complete finiſhing is obtained, which 
either of them alone muſt  neceflarily 
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The manner by which this art is per- 
formed, is the covering the ſurface of the 

late with a proper varniſh, or ground, as 
it is called, which is capable of refiſting, 
aquafortis ; and then ſcoring or — 
away, by inſtruments reſembling needles, 
the parts of this varniſh or ground, in the 
places where the firokes or hatches of the 
engraving are intended to be: When, the 
plate being covered with aquafortis, the 
parts that are laid naked and expoſed by 
removing the ground or - varniſh, are cor- 
roded or eaten away by it, while the reſt, 
being ſecured and defended, remain un- 
touched. 

There are two methods of etching, as 
hath been already obferved, the difference 
of which from each other conſiſts, as well 
in the difference of the yarnith or ground, 
as in that of the aquafortis, adapted to 
each kind: but the general methods of per- 
forming them is alike in both: Theſe 
varniſhes, or grounds, are diſtingutthed 
by the names of hard and ſoft: hor, in 
their conſiſtence, or the reſiſtance they 
give to the need[23, lies their eſſential va- 
riation from each other, The hard var- 
nith, it is with good reafon conjeAured; 
was not the firſt in uſe : but ſoon took 
place of the other; and was, for ſome 
time, the moſt received in practice, on the- 
account of its admitting the work to be 
made more like that of the graver : the 
{oft has however fince, in its turn, pre- 
yailed to the excluſion of it in ſome de- 
gree, except in the caſe of particular ſub- 
jects ; but not ſo entirely as to take away 
the expedience of ſhewing how it is per- 
formed. The manner of etching with the 
ſoft. varniſh is now, however, one of the 
molt important object of the art of en- 
graving, and it is at preſent in vuiverſal 
uſe, ſometimes alone, but more frequently 
mtermixed with the work of the tool, and, 
in ſome caſes, with great advantage, even 
where the whole 1s intended to paſs for 
being performed by the graver. 

ETERNITY, an attribute of God, ex- 

Gag his infinite or endleſs duration. 

ETHICS, or MORALITY, the ſci-- 
ence of manners or duty, which it traced 
from man's nature and condition, and 
ſhews to rerminate in his happineſs ; or, 
ju other words, it is the knowledge of our 
duty and felicity, or the art of being vir- 
tyous and happy. 

ETHMOIDAL, in anatomy, is ap- 
plied to one of the common ſatures of the 
Rull, which goes cound the os ethmoides, 
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which ſeparates it from the bones in con« 
tact with it. ; 
ETHMOIDES is an epithet applied to 
a bone at the root of the noſe, called alſo 
os ethmoides. WS 
ETYMOLOGY, that part of grammar 
which explains the derivation of words, in 
order to arrive at their firſt and primary 
ſignificat ion. 
A judicious enquiry into etymologies is 
of conſiderable ol To — ts true 
and original ideas affixed to each word, 
and expreſſion, muſt yield a ſenſible 
pleaſure to every man of taſte. Beſides, 
etymologies are neceſſary for the thorough 
underſtanding of a language ; for the force 
of a word 15 generally better conceived 
when a perſon knows its origin | 
An ctymologiſt however has need of all. 
the light. he can come at to bring down 
words variouſly diſguiſed in their paſlage, 
and remark all the changes that have be- 
fallen them: and as thoſe alterations 
have ſometimes been owing to 'capricey 
it is eaſy to take a mere conjecture for a 
regular analogy; fo that it is no wonder 
the public thould be prejudiced againſt a 
ſcience which ſeems to land on ſo preca- 
rious a footin 
EVACUANTS, in medicine, are pro- 
perly ſuch things as diminiſh the animal 
fluids by throwing out ſome morbid or 
redundant humour; or ſuch as thin, at» 
tenuatr, and promote the motion and cir- 
culation thereof, | | 
EVACUATION, in phyfic, the art ot 
diminithiag, emptying, or attenuating the 
humours of the body. 
EVANGELISTS, at preſent, is con- 
fined to the writers of the four goſpels, St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and Sts 
ohn. 
EVAPORATION, in philoſophy, the 
act by which the moiſture in any body is 
exhaled or evaporated, either by the heat 
of the ſun, or by means of fire. 
EVAPORATION, in chemiſtry, that 
operation whereby the more aqueovs and 
volatile parts of tluids are evaporated or 
drove away in vapours, in order to render 
the remaining part of a higher conſiſtence 
than before. f 
EVASION, among lawyers, a cunning 
or ſubtle end-avouring to ſet aſide, or 
| eſcape the puniſhment of, the law. | 
% EUBAGES, an order of prieſts, or phi- 
lofophers among the ancient Celtæ, or 
Gauls. ; 
EUCHARIST, the ſacrament of the 
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| Lord's fupper. In the beginning of Chriſ- 
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_ Kanity they adminiftered the cuchariſt 
every day ; afterwards four times a week : 


but as the power of religion declined, it 


ell to thrice a year, as Chriſtmas, Eatter 
and Whitfuntide. — 

_ ® EUCLID, a celebrated mathemati- 

clan, born at Alexandria, taught in that 
city about two hundred aud ſeventy- ſeven 
years before the Chriſtian æna, under the 
.reign of Ptolemy Lagus. He reduced all 
the fundamental principles of pure mathe- 
matics, Which bad been delivered down 
by Thales, Pythagoras, Eudoxus,, and 
other mathematicians before him into re- 
gularitx, and order, and added many others 
. of his un diſcovering; on which account 
he is ſaid to be the firſt who reduced arith- 
metic and, geometry into the form of a 
ſcience. He likewiſe applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of mixed mathematics, and eſpe- 
<lally to aſtronamy, in which he alſo ex- 
celled. A fine edition of all his works 
Was printed in 1703, by David Gregory, 
ary proſeiſor of aſtronomy,” at Ox- 
ord, | 
EVE, the ſame with vigil, Sce Vigil. 
- EVER-GREEN, in gardening, a ipe- 
aics of perennials which continue their ver- 
dure, leaves, &c. all the year, ſuch are 
hollies, phillyria's, lauruftinus's, bays, 
ines, firs, cedars of Lebanon, &c. 
» EVERLASTING-FLOWER, in bo- 
un, a name given to the amaranthoides. 
EVERLASTING-PEA, a genus of 
plants, otherwiſe called lathyrus. 
EVESDROPPERS, in law, perſons 
ho ſtand under the eves, walls, or win- 
dows of a houſe, to liſten after news, and 
oarry it to others, thereby raiſing ſtrife and 
contention in the neighbourhood. They 
are puniſhable in the court-lect, or quar- 
ter- ſeſſions. 

EUGENIA, the ſilver · tree, in botany. 

EVICTION, in law, fignifies a reco- 

of lands, or tenements by law. 
VIDENCE, in law, the teitimony a 
—.— gives in a court upon any fact of 

ich he has a perſonal knowledge. 

EVIL, Malum, in philoſophy, &c, is 
either moral or natural. 

Moral evil is the diſagreement between 
the actions of a moral agent, and the rule 
of thoſe actions, whatever it be, 

Moral good and evil coincide with right 
and wrong, fince that cannot be good 
which is wrong, or that evil which is 
right. | 
Natural EVIL, whatever deſtroys, or 
any way diftucbs the perfection of na- 


= 


tural beings: ſuch are blindneſs, dilcaſcs, ; 


death, &c. 


[ 


NR 
| King's EVIL; in medicine, the fang 
with the ſcrophula. 
EVOLUTE, EVOLUTA, in the 
higher geometry, a curve firſt propoſed by 
Mr. Huygens, and fince much fludied by 
the later mathematicians. 

EVOLUTION, in arithmetic and al 
gebra, implies the extraction of the roots 
of powers. See Extract ion. . 

EVOLUTION, in the art of war, the 
motion made by a body of troops, when 
they are obliged to change their form and 
diſpoſition, in order te preſerve a poſt, oc- 
cupy another, to attack an enemy with 
more advantage, or to be in a condition of 
defending themſelves the better. 

Naval EVOLUTIONS, the divers 
movements performed by fleets or ſquadrony 
at ſea, in ranging or forming into ſuch 
lines or poſitions as may be thought moſt 
proper or expedient. 

Thoſe who have any knowledge of the 
marine will — allow, that the 
art of naval evolution is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary ; fince this art convſts only in regu- 
lating the ſeveral moveraents cf a naval 
armament, as different fituations, and occae 


ſions may require. 
EUONYMUS, the ſpindle-tree, in 


botany. 
& EUPATORIUM, hemp-agrimony, in 
botany. 

EUPHONY, in grammar, a figure, 
whereby we ſuppreſs a letter that is toe 
harſh, and convert it into a ſmoother, con- 
trary to the ordinary rules: of this there 
are abundance of examples in all lan- 

ages. 

EUPHORBIUM, a gummy refinous 
concrete juice, exuding from an oriental, 
prickly, lacteſcent ſurub of the ſame name. 

There are many different ſpecies of the 
Euphorbium plant, natives of Africa, and 
preſerved in Europe in the hot-houſes of 
thacuriouss Whether the officinal gum- 
my refin of that name is extracted from 
one particular ſpecies, or from ſeveral pro- 


| The juice is extracted by wounding the 
ſtem in different parts, pieces of ſheep- 
ſkin being previouſly” tied round near the 
bottom, to prevent its running down up- 
on the ground: the incifions are made 
with a long handled inftroment, that the 
operator may receive no injury from the 
cauſtic liquor ſpurting upon the face, &c. 
The juice concretes into roundith, ſemi- 
tranſparent whitiſh tears, which for the 
molt part are internally hollow: theſe are 
— euphorbium brought to us. We cons 
monly find bits of the ſtalk, pric kles, — 
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ede of the plant intermixed, and not un- 
frequently ſmall ones and ſand. The 
whaith or pale yellowiſh tears are preferred, 
as being the freſheſt ; the browner or 
darker-coloored they appear, the longer 
they have been kept, 
EFuphotbium is in taſte extremely acri- 
monious: the llighteſt touch burns and 
corrodes the tongue: received in ſmall 
vantity into the noſe, ir oceafions violent 
— : the utmoſt caution is requiſite 
in pulverizing it, to guard the eyes, noſe, 
and mooth, from the pernicious effects of 
the fine duſt that fliesvF, 
| The extreme acrimony of this drug ren- 
ders it abſolutely unfit for any internal uſe: 
ſ-veral correctors have indeed been propoſ- 
ed for abating its virvlence, bat the beſt 
ot them art not to be truſted to. It is em- 
ployed only, and that but ſeldotm, for ex- 
ternal purpoſes ; in ſtimulating unguents 
ind plaſters for paralytie limbs, carious 
bones, and beginning ſchirrbus tumours, 
Some have ventured on a minute portion 


"of it, mixed with other powders, as an 


errhine, in obſtructions of the noſtrils, 
and mucous diforders of the head; a prac- 


tice by no means adviſable, as we are in 


ho want of medicines for theſe purpoſes, 
equally effectual, and far more ſafe. 

EUPHRASIA, eye-bright, in botany. 
This plant is an ophthalmic and cephalic, 
and good for a weak memory. 

* EUPHRATES;, the moſt celebrated 
river of Afia, has two ſources to the north - 
ward of the city of Erzerum, in Turcoma- 
nia, in about forty degrees of latitude, 
Theſe fifeams unite three days journey be- 
low the city, where the river is navigable 
for ſmall veſſe!s, but the rocky channel 
renders the paſſage dangerous. It runs at 
firſt from caſt to weft, thro' Turcomania, 
where meeting with Mount Taurus, it 
turns to the ſouthward, dividing Turto- 
mania from Natolia, and continuing its 
enurſe ſouth-eaſt, divides Syria from Diar- 
beck or Aſſycia. It afterwards ' paſſes 
trough the province of Itack Arabi, or 
Chaldea, and having united its waters with 
the Tigris, runs on ſouth-eaſt to the cit 
of Baſra, and falls into the gulph of Perfia. 

* EUROPE, one of the four parts of 
the world, is a large peninſula, being 
bounded on the north by the Frozen Ocean, 
on the weſt by the Weſtern Ocean, on 
the ſooth by the Mediterranean, which ſe- 
parates it from Africa, and by the Archi- 
pelago, which divides it in part from Afia, 
as alſo by the Black Ses, and then by the 


river Don, till it comes near the f 


Volga 
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or Wolga, and then it is parted 
from Afia by this laſt, and afierwaſds by 
the river Oby. Europe is fituated between 
Long. 9. 35. W. aud 74. 25. K. ud 
Lat. 35. and 72. N. It is abour” three” 
— three hundred _ 29. A 
rom Sc. Vincent, in Portugal, to the 
rive G in Rufha; and two theukknd ' 
two hundred miles in breadth, from Cape 
Matapan, in the Morea, to ' the North” 


Cape of Norway. We may judge by this, 


that it is much lefs than Aha and Africa: 
but it is in many thiugs more confiderable 
than both. Evrope, excepting a fmall 
part of Lapland and Muſcovy, is ſituntod 
in the temperate zone. We eannot boaſt 


| of rich mines of gold; filver, and preci- 


ous tones, nor does it produce ſagar or 
ſpices, nor yet elephants, camels, liens, 
tygers, — „ and crocodiles, things 
that we can do without; but prodoces 
abundance of corn, pulſe, fruits, anitnalk, 
aud even fimples, the tnoſt necetſury for 
the uſe of mankind; In general, it is bet- 
ter peopled and better cultivated thay the 
other parts; it is fuller of cies, towns, 
and villages, and its bn:ldings -af6 more 
folid, and more comtmodions, in p 
than thoſe of Africa and Alla. Tbe in- 
habitants are all white, zud incomparably 
more handſome than the Aﬀricans, and 
even than molt of the Afiaries. The Eu- 
ropeans ſurpaſs both in arts aud ſciences,” 
eſpecially in thoſe called the Hberah iu 
trade, navigation, and in miſitaty and 
civil affairs; being, at the fame time, 
more prudent, more valiatit, more gene- 
rous, more polite, and more ſociable than 
they: and though we are divided into va- 
rious ſects, yet, as Chriftians, we have in- 
finitely the advaritage over the reft of man- 
Kind. There are bot few places in Eu- 
rope where they ſell each other for flaves ; 
and none where robbery is a profeſſion, as 
it is in Aſia and Africa. 

There are feveral forts of governments 
in Europe, as the two empires of Germa- 
ny and Ruffia, the kingdoms df England, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, 
Sweden, Poland, Pruſſia, Sardinia, and 
the Two Sicilies, The commonwealths 
are Holland, Swiſſerland, Venice, Ge- 
noa, Raguſa, Locea, and Geneva. The 
dukedoms, Tuſcany, Savoy, Modena, 
Mantua, Parma, and Covorland; &c. 

There are five ſorrs of religions in Eu- 
rope, viz. The Mahommetan, which is 
profeſſed in Turky in Europe; the Greek, 
of which there are many in the ſame 
parts, in all Muſcovy, and in ſeberal 
; Tr 
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of Poliſh Ruſſia ; the Roman catho- 
ic in Spain, Portugal, France, and Italy; 
the proteſtant, though with a confiderable 
difference, in Great Britain, Denmark, 

n, and Norway. bete is a mix- 
ture of both the laſt, in Ireland, Swifler- 
Jand, Germany, Polabd, Hungary, aud 
the Lom Countries: beſides many Jews, 
and ſome idolaters, in Lapland, and the 
northern parts of Muſcovy.  . * 

There are three general languages in 
Europe; the Latin, of which the Italian, 
the French, and the Spaniſh are dialects; 
the Teutonic, which is ſpoken, though 
differemly io Germany, Hungary, Deu- 
mark, Sweden, and Great Britain; the 
Sclavonic, Which is ſpoken, though great- 
ly diſguiſed, in Muſcovy, Poland, Bohe- 
mia, and Turkey in Europe. There are 
ſome of leſs extent, as the Greek, the 
proper Hungarian, the Baſque, the Bri- 
tiſh, which is ſpoken in Wales, and Bri- 
tague in France, the Iriſh and the Lapo- 
nic. Europe is as well watered with rivers 
as any part of Aſia, or Africa, In Spain 
there is the Ebro, the Guadalquiver, the 
Guadiana, the Tajo, and the Douro; in 
France, the Garoune, the Rhone, the 
Loire, and the Seine; in Italy, the Po 
and the Tiber; in Germany, the Rhine, 
the Weſar, the Elbe, the Oder, and the 
Danube; in England, the Thames; in 
Scotland, the Tay; in Ireland, the Shan- 
non; in Poland, the Viſtula and the Nia: 
per; in Muſcovy, the Don, the Dwina, 
the Wolga, and part of the Oby. The 
greateſt cities in Europe are London, Pa- 
ris, Amſterdam, Conſtantinople, Moſcow, 
and Rome. 

* EURYDICE, the wife of Orpheus, 
was bit by a ſerpent, and died on the very 
day of their marriage. Orpheus went to 
Tartarus, or hell, to ſeek for ber; where, 
by the charms of his lyre and the ſweet- 
neſs of his voice, he obtained Pluto's per- 
miſſion to bring her back to the earth, on 
condition, that he did not look at her till 
they came to the light of the world: but 
his impatient fondneſs rendering him un- 
able to avoid turning his head, to ſee if the 
was ſafe, ſhe was ſnatched from him for 
ever. 

EWz, the name of a female ſheep. 
See Sbeep. ' 

EWRY, an office in the king's houſ- 
hold, which has the care of the table linen, 
In ſilver ewers, after dinner. 

EXACERBATION. See Parexyſm.. * 

EX ACTION, in law, a wrong 


done by an officer, or perſoa, in preteud- 


of laying the cloth, and ſerving up water, 
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ed authority, in taking a reward or fee 


that is not allowed by law. | 
EXAGGERATION,” in rhetoric, a 
kind of hyperbole, whereby things, are 
augmented or amplified, by ſaying more 
than the truth, either as to good or bad. 
EXALTATION, in aſtrology, a dig- 
nity which a planet acquires in certain 
ſigus or parts of the zodiac, which digni- 
ty is ſuppoſed to give it an extraordinary 


 elticacy and influence. 


EXAMINATION, in ſea-affairs, a 
fort of nayal catechiſm, compoſed of vari- 
ous queſtions put by a committee of vcte- 
ran ſea-captains to the midihipmen, to 
di ſcover whether they are ſufficiently qua- 
lified in the knowledge of their proufetiion 
to become lieutenants. ; 

EXAMINERS, in chancery, two of- 
ficers of that court, who examine, upon 
oath, witneſſes produced in cauſes depend- 
ing there, by either the complainant, or 
deiendant, where the witnetſes live in 
London, or near it. Sometimes parties 
themſelves, by particular order, are ca- 
mined, ' ; 

EXANTHEMA, in medicine, is a 
puſtule or eruption on the ſkin, as the 
meaſles, ſmall-pox, &c. and is generally 
attended with a feyer, and terminates in a 
raſh. » 

EXCELLENCY, a title anciently 
given to kings and emperors, but now ta 
ambaſſadors, governors, and other perſons, 
who are not qualified for that of highneſs, 
and yet are to be elevated above the other 
inferior dignities. | 

_ EXCENTRIC, or ECCENTRIC, in 
geometry, are circles that have not the 
ſame center. The orbit of the ſun is excen- 
tric with regard to the terreſtrial globe; 
that is, it does not revolve round the ſame 
center. | 

Inſtead of the excentric circles in the 
Ptoltmiic ſyſtem, the moderns have ſup- 
poſed oval or elliptic ones, in order to ex- 
plain the apparent irregularity of the pla- 
nets, and their different diſtances with re- 

ard to the carth, k ; 

EXCENTRIC Place Fa Planet is the 
true point of the orbit upon which the cir- 
cle of inclination coming from the place of 
a planet in its orbit, falls at right- angles. 
Mars is very excentric with regard to the 
ſun. i 

EXCENTRICITY, or ECCENTRI- 
CITY, in the Ptolemaic aſtronomy, is 
that circle which the ſun is ſuppoſed to 
move in about our carth, and which has 
not the earth exactly for iis center, And 
this the ancicats found muſt be ſuppoſed, 

; becauſo 
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becauſe the ſun ſometimes appears large, | 


and then it is neareſt to us; and ſome- 
times ſmaller, and then it is farther off, 
'- EXCENTRICITY of the Fart, in 
the new. aſtronomy, is the diſtance be- 
tween the focus and the center of the 
earth's elliptic orbit. | 

Mr. Whiſton, in his Prælect. Aſtron. 
page 90, thews the method of finding 
this from tke apparent motion ef the ſun, 
compared with the two extremities of the 
aplides : for fince the true velocity of the 
earth in her aphelion and perihelion is in 
a reciprocal ratio of her diſtances from 
the ſen 3 and that the apparent and angu- 
lar velocity is in a duplicate ratio of ber 
diſtances reciprocally ; from the apparent 
difference of theſe two velacities, the 
difference of the diſtances, or the double 
exceutricity, wilt eaſily. be known, The 
excentricity of the whole diſtance is, at a 
mean, about a fixticth- part, or more aC- 
curately ,01786. Tr 

EXCEPTION, in law, a ſtop or ſtay 
to an action, and is eithor dilatory or pe- 
remptory, in proceedings at common law ; 
but in chancery it is what the plaintiff al- 
ledges agaiuſt the ſuſficiency ol an auſwer, 

c 


EXCEPTION e Evidence, is where a 
demurrer is offered in any civil cauſe, for 
the inſufficiency of the evidence given, 
end the court does not agree to it; in 
ſoch caſe, the court, upon requeſt, 15 to 
ſeal a bill of except.ons to the evidence, 
which may be heard on a writ of error. 

EXCEPTIONS in Deeds and Writings, 
the ſaving a particular thing out of a ge- 
neral one granted by deed ; as a room, 
ſhop, or cellar, out of a houſe ; a field, 
or timber trees, out of land, &c. 

EXCESS, in arithmetic and geometry, 
the difference between any two unequal 
numbers or quantities, or that which is 
left after the leſſer is taken from or out of 
the greater, . 

EXCHANGE, in a general ſenſe, a 
contract or agreement whereby one thing 
15 given for another, 

EXCHANGE, in commerce, the trade 

of money carried on between one place 
and another, by means of bills of ex- 
change, 
„ The things neceſſary to be conſidered 
in exchange are ; 1, The real monies of 
each country or trading town. 2. Their 
imaginary monies, 3. The par of ex- 
change, . 

1. By real money is meant a certain 
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of a ſtate and current at à certain 
value, by virtue of that authority, < 
2. By imaginary money we are to un- 
derſtand all denominations uſed to exprefs _ 
ſuch ſums as have no real ſpecies, or cold, 
of the value of any of theſe denamina- 


tions. | | 
1. The real monies of England. 

F Gold con. (4. 4. 
A guinea, valued at - - 11 9 
A half guinea | - - +» 010 6 
A quarter guinea'” . © 36 3 
Silver coins. > 
A crown, valued, at — » 3 2 
| A half crown - - - 0 2 6 
A ſhilling - a 4&4». eo. VV 
A fixpence „  @ ©. 06 
co ins. 4 4 
four 


The half-pepny, and the farthing, 
of which make a penny. 1 
| Imaginary monies. 
The pound, equal to twenty ſhillbngs- 
The mark, equal to thirteen ihithags 
and four pence. ; 
The angel, equal to ten ſhillings. 
The noble, <qual to fix ſhillings and 
eight pence, | 
The penny, equal to four farthings. 
2. The real monies of Holland. 


£ 


45.4 Gold coins, Florins. 
A ducat, or ducatoon, valued at 20 
A ſovereign +» = =, = » 15 ; 
A roſe noble 11 
Silver and copper coins. Stivers. 
A dvcatoon, valued at 63 
A dric gulden — - - 60 
A rix-dollar % oo” -. 6 
A crown + - » - 40 
A dollar - «- - - 30, 
A guld florin - - - - - - 28, 
A chilling or ſhilling - - - <6; 
A ſtiver „ > -»_ OL 


Imaginary monies. 

The guilder, or florin, of twenty fi- 
vers, or 240 groots. | 

The pound Flemiſh, of twenty ſhil- 
lings, or fix guilders, _ 1 

The groot, or penny Flemilh, of half 
a ſtiver, or eight pfeunicks. 

The pfennick, or pfeaning, or den ier, 
I-I6th of a fliver. 

At Amſlerdam, Rotterdam, Middle, 
burg, &c. they keep their accounts either 
in guilders, ftivers, and pfennicks, or 
pounds, ſhillings and pence , Flewith ; 
which are divided as ours, viz. their 
povnd into, twenty ſhillings, and their 
ſhillings into twelve pence, 

They exchange with London upon the, 


quantity of mctal coined by the authority 


pound ſterling, giving for it, when at par, 
10 
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10 gu1ders 4 or which is the ſame thing, 

thirty-three ſhillings and four pence Fle- 


mik. 


The tourſe of exchange tuns between 
ebirty and thirty-cight ſhillings Flemith per 
pound frerling. © 

In Hamburgh and Antwerp too, th 
keep their accounts and exchange wit 
London, in the fame manner as with 
Holland, . 

London-exchanges alſo with Denmark, 


Norway, Sweden, Muſcovy, Germany, 


Switzerland, Savoy, Ec. but it is com- 
monly done by the way of Hamburgh, 
Amſterdam, or Antwerp. 
6 3. The reaFmonies of France. 
Sold colus. Livres 
Double louis d'or 22 


Louis d'or — - - = — — 11 


Half louis dorr - - 005 
: Silver coins. 
Ecu or crown „„ ov 3 


Half ecu _—T ws ES - 1 
They have alſo 1-5th ecu and 1- toth 
ecu. | 
* Brafs coins. 

The only braſs coin is the ſol, twenty 
of which make a livre. 

Copper coins. 5 

The Hard or fatthing, four of which 
make a fol. 

The defiier, twelve of which make a 


The double, which was coined for a 

double denier, but paſſes now for a liatd, 
Imaginary monies. 

The piſtole equal to ten livres. 

The livre equal to twenty ſols, or ont 
third of an ecu. : 

At Paris, Lyons, Rouen, &c. they 
keep their accounts in livres, ſols, and 
deniers; and exchange upon the ecu, or 
crown ; the par of which, in ſterling 
money, is four ſhillings and. ſixpence. 

But it is to be obſerved, that the kings 
of France often raiſe the ſpecie of the 
kingdom to rates conſiderably highet than 
thoſe for which they were at firit coined, 


- and conſequently far above their intrin- 


fic value: fo that a crown in ſpecie will 
paſs at four, five, or fix livres. And 
three fuch livres are ſtill named an ecu, 
or crown, though of a far leſs value than 
the ecu blanc, or white crown, that is 
a crown in ſpecie. Hence it happens that 
the exchange is very variable, and falls 
ſow in proportion to the rifing of the 
French money above the intrinfic worth 
of the ſpecies. 

The courſe runs between Rrenty-five 
aud forty pence ſterling per crown, or be- 


* 


ö 


| 


—. 
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tween twenty and thirty fivres per pound 


ok 

N. B. The French add the term tour. 
Hois to their money, to diſtin guiſh it frum 
the money of other nations, in the ſame 
mander as the Engliſh add the word 
ſterling to theirs. . 

The money of Spain is of two forts, 
viz. of plate and of bullion ; the plates 
money is of good filver, never changes its 
price, and is reckoned thore than rwenty 
pet cent. better than the money of bullion 
Whith is a mixture of filver and braſs, an 
as often * in its price. In man 
places they buy and felt in rials of bal. 
jon ; bot when they ſtate the accounts in 
their books, they commonly reduce them, 
by an allowance bf ſo much per cent. ts 
rials of plate. 

4. The real my ey monies of 
pain. 
Gold coins. Mervadies 
A piſtole, valued at four peſos or 

pieces of eight, or at 1038 

An half piſlole, or two peſos, or 544 
Silver coins. 

A peſo, or piece of eight, at 272 

A nal, at - - - - = - - '38 

A mervadie is a ſmall piece of braſs 6t 
copper, five of which and about 1-27th, 
are, in value, equal to an Etiglith penny. 

The imaginaty docat, in exchange, is 
valded at 374 mervadies, but in buying 
and ſelling It is only accounted 374. 

In Madrid, Seville, &c. they keep their 
accounts in rials and mervadies, and ex- 
change vpon the piece of eight, rhe par of 
which, with London, is four ſhillings 
and fixpence ; but the courſe of exchange 
runs between fifcy-rwo pence and ſc- 
venty-two pence ſterling. 

S. The real monies of Portugal. 


Rees 
Broad ducat of gold, valued at 1006 
Double piſtole 4000 
Pele 3000 
Half piſtole, or mill-ree - - - 1000 
Starnped petacoon = - - - - 609 
Current petacoon += »- - 3600 
Stampted eruſade - - - = =, $00 
Current eruſade > - - - 406 
Stamped piſ - - - - - 40 
111111 -.- - - -, - 6 


There are alſo the fractions of a teſto, 
at 80, 60, 40, 20, and ten rees, which 
are of a mixed metal, compoſed. of hl- 
ver and braſs. | | 

There are ſeveral other ſpecies in Por- 
tuzal ; ſuch as the moidore, a gold coin, 
valued at twenty-ſeven ſhillings ſterliag; 
the John, or Joannes, which is alſo gold 
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worth thirty-ſix thillings ; the half 1 


annes and quarter Merl as alſo the 


double Joannes, valued at three e 


twelve erling, Cc. . 
la Liſbon, Oporto, &c, they keep their 
accounts in rees, and exchauge in the 
half piſtole, or mill-ree ; the par of which 


is about fx ſhill ngs and eight-pence half {| do 


peany ſterling; but the courſe of ex- 
change runs commonly betwixt bity and 
eighty-pence ſterling pet fail-ree, 

6. The ſpecies or coins of Italy are 
very numerous, and would require more 
room than can be ſpared in this place : 

afſiag, therefore, the real monics, we 
wal endeavour to ſhew the manner of 
exchange between London and Genoa, 
Leghorn; Milan, Venice, and Rome. 

At Genoa, they keep their accounts 
ir lires, ſoldi, and denters , reckoning 
twelve deniers to a ſoldi, and twenty ſoldi 
to a lire; and exchange upon the peyzo, 
of five lires, whoſe par is about four ſhil- 
lings and fix-pence ſterling : and the 
courſe of exchange is from forty-fix to 
ſeyenty-ſix and ſeventy-eight pence per 


Vet Milan they keep their accounts in 
the ſame manner, but exchange upon the 
dacat of five lires, fifteen ſoldi. The 
> ny of exchange runs from fifty-five ta 
xty-ſeven pence ſterling per ducat. 


At Venice, merchants keep their ac- 


couats in lires, ſoldi, and pichiali; reck+ 


ening twelve pichioli to the foldi, and 
twenty ſoldi to the lice. But the bank 
reckons by ducats and groſſes. The du- 
cat conſiſts of twenty-four groſſes. They 
exchange up the ducat ; the par of 
which is four ſhillings and eight-pence 
halfbenny ſterling, and the caurſe is 
ſcom fifty-two to rk pence ſterling 
per ducat bancho. 

Rome exchanges with London vpon 
the ſcudi, whoſe par is about five ſhillings 
and fix-pence ſterling, and the courſe 1s 
from fifty-five to ſixty-five pence ſterling 
per ſcudi. 

7. In the plantations of America, they 
reckon their monies, and keep their ac- 
counts, the ſame way as they do i Bri- 
tain, But their money is of far Ie 
value: for bills upon London from avy 
of the Caribbee-Iflands are uſvally charged 
with 25 per cent. in favour of London ; 
that is, if St. Chriitopher's, Montſerrat, 
Antigua, &c. ſhould draw upon Lopdon 
100 J. the merchants of London charge 
tha; drawer with 125 |, for the ſaid 100, 
and for Jamaica, Virginia, Maryland, 


: 
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| Penfilvania, New - England, be. the df. 


ference is commonly greater. 
Landon exchanges alſo with Ireland ; 
but the courſe of exchange varies acc 
ing ta the demand of money or hills; 
cammonly between foyr and fiſteen ger 
cent. loſs, to Ireland, or in favour of Lan- 


n. 
The end and deſign of exchange is, to 
avoid the riſk, and fave the exprace of 
trans ferring money. ; 

The conſequence is, that hills ll. 
change repretent money ſo etied 
that there is no difference between 2 
one and the other, 

EXCHANGE fgaifies alſo à place in 
moſt confiderable trading cities, herein 
the merchants, negociants, agents, han- 
kersy, hrokers, interpreterz, and other 
perſons cencerned in commerce, meet on 
certain days, and at certain times, in or- 
der to confer and treat together of matters 
relating to exchanges, aflurances, frei 
ments, and other mercantile negociatings 
both by fea and lavd. 

Theſe aſſembles are held with fo much 
exactneſa, that the abſence of a merchant, 
&c. makes him ſuſpetted of drawing to 
a failure op bankrupcy, as not being able 


EXCHANGERS are ſuch as return 
money by hills of exchange 
EXCHEQUER, in the Britiſh juriC- 
prudence, an ancient court of record, in 
which all cauſes concerning the revenues 
and rights of the crown ace heacd and de- 
termined, and where the ctuuu gevenues 
axe received. | 
It togk this neme from the cloth tha 
covered the table of the court, which was 
chequered. 
Black Book of the EXCHEQUER,. 3 
book containing a detcription of the court 
of England * 1175, and 10 ofticerss 
with their ranks, wages, privileges, per- 
quiſites, &c. alſo the revenues of the 
crown, both in money and cattle, _ 
EXCISE, a certain duty or impoff, 


charged upon liquors, as beer, ale, cyder, 


perry, malt, &c. and ſcveral other come 


| modities, within the kingdom of Great 


Britain, and town of Berwick upon Tweed. 
The exciſe is one of the moſt conſi der- 
able branches of the king's revenues, It is 
managed for the king by commiſboners, 
who recgive the whole product of the ex- 
cife, and pay it into the exchequer. Theſe 
commiſſioners are pine in number id Kage 
land, and four in Scotland, The farmer 
have a ſalary of 1000 l. a year, the latter 
5001. 
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geo l. They are obliged by oath to take, 


ub fee or reward, but from the king him- 
felf 3 and from them there lies an appeal 


tu be other commitiioners, called com- 
of appecals. 1 


mitſhoners 
' » EXCLAMATION, in rhetoric, an 
elevation of the voice which exprettes the 
wehemence of any paſſion, as ſurpriſe, 
joys admiration, 1ndiguation, grief, fear, 
© gefire, &c. In Englth the interjections 
- of oh | pthay alas! &c. are generally 
wicd in exclamation, in Latin oh ! bu ! 
"ab? vah ! &c. | 
- *EXCOMM UNICATION, an eccle- 
* Gaitical cenſure, whereby ſuch perſons as 
are guilty ot my notorious ottence are 
"fe from the communion of the 


church, and deprived of all ſpiritual ad- 


vantages. ' | | 
* EXCOMMUNICATO CAPIENDO, 
'a writ iſſued from the chancery upon the 
© Bithoy's certifying an excommunication. 
EXCORIATION, in medicine and 

ſurgery, the calling or rubbing off of the 
cuticle, efpecially of the parts between 
the thighs and about the anys, 

* EXCORTICATION, the ſame with 
« barking of trees: 


EXCREMENT, whatever is diſcharg- 


ed qut of the body of animals, after di- 
gcſtion, or whatever is otherwiſe ſuperilu- 
ous or tions in them. Urine and the 
ces are the grofs excrements that are 
diſcharged! out of the bladder or belly. 
FThyßcians kkewiſe call excrement the va- 
iriogs humours that are ſecreted fram the 
blond throvgh the various ſtrainers in the 
body, and which ſerve for ſeveral uſcs, 
ſuch as the ſaliva, ſweat, bile, the pan- 
Ereatic juice, lymph, the ſemen, nails, 
hair, the horas and the hoots of animals. 
EXCRESCENCE, in furgery, any ſu- 
pes s matier that grows preterusturally 
upon the human or euy her body, as 
wens, warts, or any fort of ſwvelliag, par- 
ticularly a flethy tumgur. 
* EXCRETION, in medicine, the act 
of ſeparating, *©xerementz, or excrementi- 
ous hamours, from the aliments or blood. 
EXGRE TOR, in anatomy, a term 
applied to certain little ducts or veſſels 
which make part of the ſtructutr of the 
glands, being the ſmall tubes through 


- Which the humours feparatrd into the 


glands are diſcharged. our of them into 
tome convenient receptacle or emunctory. 


EXECRATION, ci, in anti- 


quity, 2 kind of puniſhment, confiſting 
of direful curſes and marks of infamy. 
© EXECUTION, in a general ſenſe, the 


tor, either makes one, two, three, or 
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| aft of accompliſhing, finiſhing, or atchieys 
ing E Wo | {22% 

EXECUTION, io law, the completing 
or finiſhing ſome act, as of judgment, 
deed, &c, aud it pſually fignites the ob- 
raining polſeſſion of any thing recoved by 
2 * of law. ' 
Military EXECUTION, the pillaging 
of a country by the enemy's army. 

EXECU TOR, in Jaw, a perſon ap- 
pointed by another's laft will and teſtament 
to have the execution of the ſame after his 
deceaſe, and the diſpoſing of the teRator'y- 
goods and effects according to the intent 
of the will. : 3 

The law accounts an executor one pers 
ſon with the party whoſe executor ke is ; 
having all the advantages of action, and 


being ſubject to the lame actions as the 


deceaſed, 4 | 
Hence, as an executor derives his power 
wholly from the will, he, may releaſe a 
debt, or do any thing as execcutbr, before 
probate of the will, provided he after- 
wards proves it, however to maintain acti- 
ons for debt, he muft thew che teſtament 
proved. He may immediately take the 


| goods, or give power to another to {cize 


them for him. hn” 
A perſon capable of making an execu- 
more; and he may appoint that one ſhall, 
he his executor for one year, and another 
for another. If he appoints executors only 
for a certain number of years, aſter they 
are elapſed, the ordinary may grant ad- 
miniſtration of the goods; as he may do, 
till the power of executors take place. It 
is alſo obſervable, that whgre there is no 
executor, there is properly no will: and 
where there is no will there can be no ex-, 
Ecotors ; but this only, regards goods; for 
where lands in fee are deviſed, it is a good 
will, though go executor benamed therein. 
An Executor may either accept or refuſe | 
the exccutorſhip ; but after he has accepted | 
the office, he ſhall not refuſe the ſame, 
nor take it up after refoſa)l. If any one, 
of the ſeveral, executors prove the will, it 
will ſerve for all; ſo that the reſt may at 
any time after join with him and inter- 
meddle with the eſſ ate. When any action 
is brought, it muff be in the name of all 
the | executors, notwithſtapding ſome of 
them may not act; but in any action com- 
menced agalnſt them, he oaly that admi- 
Ei is to be ſved. The poſſeſſon of 
ohe executor is held to be poſſeſſion of them 
all; and moſt acts done by or to one, are 


deemed doue by or te all of them. 
. a 1 


ECU - 
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EXECUTORY, in law, is where an 
eſtate in fee, that is made by deed or fine, 
is to be executed afterwards by entry, live- 
ry, or writ. Leaſes for years, annuities, 
conditions, &c. are termed inheritances 
Exe cutory. 

EXECUTORY DEVISE, is when 
the fe by diviſe is velted in any perſon, 
and is to be veſted in another upon contin- 

cy, In all cafes of executory deviſes, 
the eſtates deſcend until the contingencies 
bappen. 

EXE DR KE, in antiquity, a general 
name for ſuch buildings as were diſtinct 
from the main body uf the churches, 
and yet within the limits of the church, 
taken in its largeſt ſenſe, 

EXEMPLIFICATION OF LET- 
TERS PATENT, a tranſcript or dupli- 
cate of them, made from the iurollment 
thereof, and ſealed with the great ſeal. 

EXEMPTION, ia law, a privilege to 
be free from ſome ſervice or appearance. 

EXERCISE is ſuch an agitation of 
the budy as produces ſalutary effects in the 
animal economy. Exerciſe, Dr. Cheyne 
obſerves, is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve the body in due plight ; without 
exerciſe the juices will thicken, the nerves 
relax, thę joints ſtiffen ; and, on theſe diſ- 
orders, chronical diſeaſes and a crazy old 
age will inſue. The body may be conſi- 
dered as a ſyſtem of tubes and glands ad- 
mirably adapted throughout, as a proper 
engine for the ſoul to work with. Exer- 
ciſe ferments the humours, caſt them into 
therr proper channel, throws off redun- 
dancies, aud helps nature in thoſe ſectet 
diſtributions withort which the body can- 
not ſubſiſt in its vigour, nor the ſoul act 
with chearfulneſs. d not exerciſe been 
abſolutely neceflary for our well-being, 
nature would not have given ſuch an acti— 
vity to the limbs of the body, and ſuch a 
pliancy to every part, as neceſſarily pro- 
duce thoſe compreſſions, extenſions, dila- 
tations, and all other kinds of motions 
neceſſary for the preſervation of ſuch a 
ſyltem of tubes and glands. And, that 
we my not want inducements to ſuch an 
exerciſe of the body, richcs and honour, 
even fond and raiment, are not to be come 
at, without the toil of the hands, and 


{eat of the brow. 


I: faither obſerves, that thoſe organs 
of the body which are molt uſed, always 
become the ſtrongeſt, Thos the legs, tet, 
and thighs of chairmen, the arms and 
2, watermen, the backs and ſhoul- 

ol porters, grow thick aud ſtrong b 

Jen r n 
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which is the cathedral of St, Peter. 
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uſe. - Of all the kinds of exerciſe there is 
none which conduces ſo much to the 
health, and is every way n 
the body, as that of riding, which ig 

labor dus and expenfive of ſpirits than any 
other. Dr. Sydenham is very lavith in its 
praiſes. Dr. Mead too recommends it in 
the concluſion of his Manta & Precepta. 
' EXERCISE, in military affairs, the 
ranging a body of ſoldiers in form of bat- 
tle, and making them perform the ſeveral 


. motions and military evolutions with dis- 


ferent management of their arms, iu order 
to make them expert therein. 4 

EXERCISES, are alſo what young 
gentlemen learn in the . academies and 
riding-ſchools, ſuch as fencing, dancing, 
riding the great horſe, &c. 

EXER „ among antiquarians, 2 
little ſpace round or without the figures of 


a medal, left for the inſcription, cypher, 


devices date, &c. | 
* EXETER, the Azguftar of the Ro- 
_ and the Exanceſler of the Saxons, 
afterwards abreviated to E xcefter,, or Exe- 
ter ; fo called from the river Ex, on 
which it ſtands. It is the capital city of 
Devouſhire, it is walled round, and was 
the ſeat of the weſt Saxons. Here ſeveral 
Roman coins, and other antiquities have 
deen dug up. Befides chaples, and five 
large meeting-houſes, bere are ſeventeen 
churckes in the city and ſuburbs ; am 
This 
is a mayor town and county of itſelf, 
which ſends two members to parliament. 
It has a lang bridge over the Ex, Here 
are four principal ſtreets, one of which is 
called the High-ſtreer, all centering m 
the middle of the town. Here is great 
plenty of water, which is conveyed hy 
pipes; and an old caftle, called Ronga- 
ment, where the aſhaes are kept. For- 
merly ſhips could load and unload at the 
water gate ; but the navigation. having 
been obſtructed, !luices and gates have been. 


| Gace made by act of parkament ; fo that 


veſſels of 150 tons can come op ta the 
quay. There is a briſk trade in this city, 
particularly in ſerges. Here are twelve 
companies, and it is the fee of a biſhop, 
which Edward the confeffor tran(lated hi- 
ther from Crediton. Topſham, fix miles 
bebw the town, may be, looked upon as 
the port of Exeter. AR ves title. of rarl 


to a branch of the Cecil family: It ies 


} 


twelve miles north of the Engliſh channel, 
and 172 weſt of London, The weekly 
markets here arc on Wedneſdays and Fri- 
days, Its annual 8 are on Aſh- W d- 


ne day 


— 
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neſtay, Whitſun-monday, Auguſt 1ſt, and ; pute, whether eternal bodies have any ex- 


December 6th, for horned cattle, horſes, 
and almoſt every commodity. 

EX FOLIATION, in forgery, the ſcal- 
Ing of a bone, or its ſeparating into lami- 
nz or leaves. 

EX GRAVI QUERELA, in law, a 
writ that hes for the perſon to whom any 
lands or tenements in fee are deviſed by 
will, and the heir of the diviſor ergers 
thereon, and detains them from the de- 
viſee. | 

EXHALATION, in philoſophy, is 
applied to thoſe dry corpuſcles, as alſo to 
the pinguious, oleaginous, ſulphureous 
rw or effluyia, that are ſeparated from 

hard, earthy, fatty bodies, particularly 


the earth nſelf, either by the heat of the 


ſun, the agitation of the air, or ſome 
other cauſes ; and being emitted upwards, 
to a certain height in the atmoſphere, there 
mix with the vapours, which properly are 
thoſe moiſt fumes that are raiſed from 
water and other liquid bodies, and help to 
form clouds, which return back in dew, 
miſt, rain, ſnow, hail, &c. 

The nitrous and ſalphureovs exhalations 
'are the chief matter of which thunder, 
lightning, dew, and other meteors are ge- 


- nerated in the air. 


EXHIBIT, in law, is wheze a deed, 
or other writing, being produced in, a 
Chancery ſuit, to be proved by witnefles, 


the examiner," or commiſſioner appointed 


after the examination of any ſuch, certi- 
fies on the back of the deed, or writing, 
that tHe ſame was ſhewn to the witneſs, 
at the time of his examination, and by 
him ſworn to. 

EXHIBITION, a benefaction ſettled 
for the benefit of ſcholars in the univerſi- 


ties, that are not on the foundation. * { 


EXHIBITION, was anciently an al- 


' Jowance fox meat and drink, ſuch as the 


religious proprietors made to the poor de- 
pending vicar. 

ExXHORTATION, in rhetoric, dif- 
fers only from perſuaſion, as being more 


directly addreſſed to the paſſions. | 


EXIGENT, in law, a writ which lies 
where the defendant in a perſonal action 
cannot be, found, nor any effects of his 
within the county, by which he may be 
attached or diftrained, 

EXIGENTERS, four officers in the 
court of Common-Pleas, who make all 
exigents and proclamations in all actions 
where proceſs of outlawry lies. x 

EXISTENCE, that whereby a thing 


bes an actual effence, or it is fard to exiſt, | 


or be. It has been a ſubjeft of great d 


* 


4 


A 


iſtence but in the mind; that is, whether 
they really exiſt, or exiſt in idea only, 

The former opinion is ſupported b Me 
Locke, and the latter by Dr. Berkeley. 

Thoſe who defixe to Tee the argument; 
brought by thoſe learned authors, we refer 
to Locke's Eflay on Human Underſtand. 
ing, and Berkeley's Princip. of Human 
Knowledge. . 

EXIT, in a theatrical ſenſe, the ation 
of a player in going off the ſage, after 
he has played his part. | 

EXODUS, a canonical book of the 
Old Teſtament, being the fecond of the 
| Pentateuch, It is ſo called from the 
| Greek, going out, or. departure, of the 
children of Irael from the land of Egypt. 

EX OFFICIO, among lawyers, fig- 
nifies the power a perſon has, by virtue 
of his office, to do certain acts. 

 EXOMPHALUS, in ſurgery, a kernia, 
or kind of rupture, that exhibits a preter- 
natural tumor or protuberance at the navel, 

EXORCISM, a ceremony conſiſting of 
prayers and conjurations to drive the devil 
out of perſons poſſeſſed, or for the removal 
of any danger or diſeaſes from man or 
beaſt, and to deſtroy vermin and noxious 
animals. The uſe of exorciſm is almoſt 
as ancient as the church: it makes a con- 
ſiderable part of the ſuperſtition of the 
Romiſh church, for which ſhe hath ap- 
pointed many ridiculous ceremonies 1n her 
ritual. The Romaniſts not only exorciſe 
demoniacs, bot likewife houſes and other 
places which are haunted, as it is called; 
and this is done in the ſame manner as the 
exorciſm of perſons. 

The ancient heathens practiſed exor- 
ciſms, and the modern of the Eaſt .and 
Weſt Indies have alſo ſeveral ceremonies 
| among them for caſting out devjls and 
hobgoblings. 

EXORDIUM, in rhetoric, is the in- 
troduction, preamble, or beginning of any 
diſcourſe, ſerving to prepare the audience 
far what is to follow. 

EXOSTOSIS, a preternatural excreſ- 
cence of a bone, as often happens in ve- 
nereal caſes; or rather a protuberance 
cauſed by a bone's being out of its natural 
poſition. g 

EXOTIC, a term chiefly applied to 
plants which are foreign, particularly thoſe 
brought from the Eaft and Weſt Indies: 
whence the uſe of hot- beds, green-houſes, 
&c. in order to make them thrive; 

Dr. Lifter, in the Philoſophical Tran- 


_— 


| ſations, gives an account of exotic di- 
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eaſes, as 1. The plague, which is properly | 


a diſeaſe of Aſia, where it is epidemic. 
2. The ſmall-pox, not known in ar 
or eren in Aha Minor, or Africa, till a 
ſpice trade was opened tothe remoteſt pairs 
of the Indies, where it rages more cruelly 
than among vs. 3. The griping of the 
guts, Which he takes to be peculiar to the 
WW-ii-Indies and yearly received from 
thence. ee ES lent | 
EXPANSION, the 6pening and 
Aretching out of any body; but generally 
it fignifies ſych an alteration as is made 
by rarefa&tion, and the quantity of this 
Dr. Halley gives in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, No. 197. The law of the 
expanſion of air is this, that the ſpaces 
into which ait of a given quantity is com- 
preſſed, are reciprocall proportion able to 
the compreſſing weights. Dr. Gregory 
proves in his aſtrofiomy, that a globe of air, 
of but one uch in diameter, ifit had fo great 
an expanſion as it will have at a ſemi- dia- 
meter's diſtance of the earth from it, would 
fill all the planetary regions fat beyond the 
ſphere of Saturn. n 
EX PARTE, a term uſed in the court 0 
df chancery, where a commiſſion is exe- 
cuted by one fide or party only, upon the 
other party's neglecting or refuſing to join 
therein. hen both the parties proceed 
together, it is called a joint commiſſion. 
EXPECTANT, in law; ſignifies hav- 
ing relation to, or depending on: thus, 
where land is given to a man and his wife, 
and to their heirs, they haye a fee fimple 
eſtate ; but if it be given to them and the 
heirs of their bodies begotten, they have 
an eſtate tail, and a fee expectant, which 
is oppoſed to fee Ample. 
EXPECTORANTS, Expecterantia, in 
medicine, are ſuch things as promote a 
diſcharge of whatever is les to the 
lungs and aſpera arteria. * 
XPECTORATION; in medicine, 
the act of evacuating or bringing up 
phlegm, or other matter, from the lungs, 
y coughing, ſpitting; &c. 
EXPENDITORS, - the. perſons who 
diſburſe or expend the money collected by 
the tax for repairs of ſewers, after the 
ſame is paid into their hands by the col- 
lectors, as ordered by the commiſſioners, 
and for which they are to render accounts 
when required. | 6 
EXPERIENCE, a kind of knowledge 
=” by long uſe, without any teacher. 
XPERIMENT, in philoſophy, the 
trial of the refult or effect of the applica- 


| 


tions aud mbtions gf certa n natural bodies, | 


. 4 
in order to diſcover ſomething of theit 
motions and relations, whereby to aſcer- 
tain ſome of their phœnomena, or cauſes. 
. EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 
that philoſophy hich proceeds on experi- 
ments, which deduces the laws of nature 
and the properties and powers of bodi 
and their actions upon each other, from 
ſenfible experiments and obſervations. The 
bufieſs of experimental philoſophy is rs 
* yon int6 and to inveſtigate the reaſons 
and cauſes of the various appearances of - 
phenomena of nature, and to make the 
truth or probability thereof obvious and 
evident to the ſenſes, by plain, undenia- 
ble, and adequate experiments, repreſents 
ting the ſeveral parts of the grand ma- 
chinery and agency of nature. In our 
enquiries into nature, we are to be con- 
ducted by thoſe rules and matims which 
are found to be uine, and conſonant 
i juſt method of phyſical reaſoning: 
and theſe rules of Ai ding are by 
the greateſt maſter in ſcience, Sir If, 
Newton, reckoned four, which are 
follow : Co | 

t. More cauſes of natural things ate 
not to be admitted; than ate both true, and 
ſufficient to explain the phenomena ; for 
nature does nothing in vain, but is ſimple, 
_ delights not in ſuperfluous cauſes ot 
thmgs. 8 

2. And, therefore, of natural effects ot 
the ſame kind; the ſame cauſes are to be 
aſhgned, as far as it can be done; as of 
refpiration in man and beaſts, of the de- 
ſcent of ſtones in Europe and America, of 
light in a culinary fire and in the ſun, and 
of the reflection of light in the earth and 
in the planets. 1 

3. The qualities of natural bodies which 
cannot be. increaſed or diminiſhed, and 
agree to all bodies in which experi 
can be made, are to be reckoned as t 
qualities of all bodies whatſoever : thus, 
becauſe extenſion, diviſidility, hardneſs, 
impenetrability, Mobility, the vis incx- 
tiz, and gravity, 'are found in all bodies 
which fall under our cognizance or * 
tion, we may jultlf conclude they belong 
to all bodies whatſoever, and are therefore 
to be eſteemed the off inal and univerſal 
properties of all natural bodies. 

4+ In experimental 'philolophy, propo · 
ſitions collected from the phenomena by 
induetion, arc to be deemed {notwithſtand- 
ing contrary hypotheſes) either exactly or 
very vearly true, till other phanomena 
occur, which they may be rendered 
eicher mote accurate, or liable to excep- 

8 2 tion. 
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ments of induction ſhould be deſtroyed by 
hypotheſes. 
* 


— by Sic Iſaac Newton to his third 
k of the Principia; and more particu- 
larly explained by him in his Optics. 
4 EXPERIMENT UNI CRUCIS, a ca- 
pital, leading, or decifive experiment. 
EXPIATION, a religious act, b 
which ſatisfa&tion, atonement, or amends 
is made for the commiſſion of ſome crime, 
the guilt done away, and the obligation to 
uniſhment cancelled. , 
_ Creat day of EXPIATION, an annual 
ſolemnity of N upon the tenth day 
ol the month Tiſri, which anſwers to our 
September, | 
* EXPIRATION, in phyfic, that part 
of reſpiration whereby the air is expelled 
of driven out of the lungs, Sce Reſpira- 


tion. 
| en LY rp a alſo * = — 
end of any term agreed upon. It likewiſe 
'fignifies death. n 
_ EXPLOSION, is properly applied to 
the going off of gunpowder, aud the re- 
port made thereby: but it is frequently 
"uſed to exprefs ſuch ſudden actions of bo- 
dies 13 have ſome reſemblance thereto; 
2 foch as the ſudden efferveſcence, ebullition, 
d expanfion that ariſe from the mixturs 
roms contrary liquors, as ſpirit of nitre 
and ſpirit of wine; oil of wvitriol and oil 
"of turpentine ; oil of vitriol, and ſal am- 
moniac, &c. goes þ | 


— 


Placed over any power, or involved quan- 
"rity, to ſhew to what height the root is 
raiſed, in order to contract the work. 
5 us x1—xxxx. Hence 4s the exponent 
of the power x, and ſhews that it is in- 

volved to the fourth power. | 
The word is derived from expone, to 

* ſtew, or expound. 

" EXPONENT of a Ratio is the guo- 
tient arifing from the diviſion of the aute- 
cedent by the W 
" Thos the ratio of 3 to 3 is 1 J, and tho 
ratio of 2 to ; js 2-3. If therconſequent be 
vunjty, the antecedent itſelf is the exponent 
© of the ratio: and, therefore, the exponent 

of a ration is to unity, as the antecedent 

' is to the conſequent. | 

© Though the quotient reſulting from the 
© Hivifion of tht zutecedent by the conſe- 
quent, is generally taken for the expo- 


* 
: 


nent of a ratio 00ght to be a logarithm, 
_ Aud this feems' de be more 'agrecable to 


heſe four rules of philoſophizing are 


* 
* 


Yon. This ought to be done, leſt argu- N 


| 


| 


nent of x ratio; yt in reality, the expo- | 


= 


- ** EXPONENT, in algebra, a number 


| 
| 


— 


; 
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Evclid's definition of duplic 
cate ratios, than quotients : 
and 9, are continual 


| 


is ſkid to be the 
duplicate of the ratio of the firſt to the 
ſecond, and of the ſecond to the third; 
therefore 1-9 muſt be the double of 1.3, 
which' is very falfe. But the logarithn 
of the ratio of 1 to 9g, that is; the logs. 
rithm of 9 is the double of the ratio of 10 
3, or 3 to 9, that is, the logarthim of ;. 
From whence it appears, that logarithms 
are more properly the exponents of ratio, 
than numerical quotients; und bf thi; 
opinion feem Dr. Hally, Mr. Cotes, and 
others. 1:27 , 
EXPONENT, in arithmetic; is u{ 
in the ſame ſenſe as index or logarithm. 
EXPONENTIAL CALCULUS, the 
manner of finding che fluxions, and of Þ 
ſumming up the fluxions of expouential 
qualities. | * 
EXPONENTIAL CURVE, tha 
whoſe nature is expteſſed by an exponential þ 
equation. | | N 
EXPONENTIAL EQUATION, that 
| wherein there is an exponential quantity, 
arty. 3 
EXPONENTIAL, QUANTITY, » 


quantity whoſe power or exponent is a w. 


riable or lowing quantity. 

Exponential quantities 'are of ſeven! 
powers or degrecs, according as the expo- 
nents themſelves are more or leſs involved, 

EXPORTATION, the ſhipping and 
carrying out of the kingdom, commodits 
for uther countries. 

Exportation is part of foreign commeree, 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation zetive f 
ſelling part, in oppoſition. to importatian, 
which is called the paſſive, or buying par. 
Belloni obſerves, that commerce, when 
active, muſt produce a vaſt flow of riches, 
the balance being always received in mo- 
ney ; whereas, if it be paſſive, the mol 
immenſe treaſures will ſoon be exhayfice, 
as the balance of trade muſi be continually 


| made good out of the remaining coin. See 


* 


Commerce, Money, and Excha 1 dar 
T „ 2 


EXPOSITOR,. or EXPO 


title given to ſmall diftigharies, ſervis 
to explain the hard words of a langv?rt- 

EX POST FACTO, in law, ſore 
thing done after another : thus, an clita” 


granted may be good by matter «x (ht 


$19 


inj reſenting the wron 
nnother an injury, rep _ ing the — 


derliting, as fouth-eaft, north-weſt, &c. 
' the places where the ſan, is, but to thoſe 


| dy common couſent of all gardeners, the 


ſprings. as alſo with the autumnal winds, 


- © EXPRESSION, in chemiſtry, or phar- 


of the three ways of obtaining them; the 


| ſary to render any diſcourſe eloquent. As 
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warm addreſs to a perſan, who has done 


zn the ſtrongeſt terms, 


dreſs, a 

EXPOSURE, or EXPOSITION, in 
gardening, is the aſpect or fituation of a 
garde, or wall, with reſpeR tothe ſun or 
winds : they are, therefore, as various as 
the points of the compaſs ; being either 
direct, as caſt, weſt, north, or ſouth ; or 


The gardeners do not give thoſe names to 


whereon he ines. | 
The eaſtern and (authern expoſures are, 


two principal, and have a conſiderable ad- 
vantage above the reſt, The eaſtern, com- 
mencing diflerently at different ſeaſons of 
the year, and ending about noon, ſubjects 
'the trees, &c, to the north-eaſt winds, 
which wither the leaves, blow down the 
fruit, Kc. Yet Mr. Laurence judges the 
'eaſt better than the weſt wall for all kinds 
of Kuit, becauſe the early rays of the ſun 
woher take off the cold chilly dews of the 
night. The weſtern, accounted half an 
"hour after eleven till ſun-ſet, is more 
backward than an eaſtetu one by eight or 
ten days; but it has this advantage, that 
it receives little damage from the froſts, | 
which melt before the ſun comes to ſhine 
vpon the froit, and fall off like dew with- 
out doing any prejodice: but it is incom- 
moded with the north-weſt winds in the 


which blow down a deal of fruit. The 
weltern expoſure is better than the north, 
which is the worſt of all. Bas 

EXPRESSED OILS, in chemiftry, 
ſuch as are obtained from bodies only by 
preſang. 


macy, denotes the act of prefſing out the 
juiecs, or oils of vegetables, which is one 


other two are by infuſion and deco&tion. 
Oils obtained by means of fire are called 
Aillatitious. 
EXPRESSION, in rhetoric, the elo- 
cution, dition, or choice of words neceſ- 


g 

Fido, chat was not ſo at firſt, as in caſe of 
— * : 

 XPOSTULATION, in rhetoric, a 


T * 


deautifitexpeefion is the natural and true 
light of our thoughts; it is to this w 
owe all thoſe excellencies in diſcourſe, 
which gives things a kind of yocal life 


and ſpirit. | , 
EXPRESSION, in painflng, the re- 
preſentation of an object according to its 
natural character, and the painter's inven- 
tion or plan. In portraits it muſt be ſeen 
whether the perfon is grave, gay, a man 
of buſineſs or wit, plain, gentle, xc. each 
character muſt have an attitude, the or- 
naments, and back- ground to it 3 
and all about it muſt be expreſaive of the 
man, and have a reſemblance as well as 
the features of the face. If the perſon has 
any particulariticy as to the pofiton of the 
head, eyes, or mouth, if not unbecoming, 
they muſt be ſtrongly -exprefied, Theſe 
are a ſort of moving features, and are as 
much a part of the man as the fixed ones : 
| fome things raiſe a low ſubject, and co 
tribute more to a ſurprifing likeneſs than 
any thing elſe. If there be any thigg par- 
ticular in the hiſtory of the perſon which 
is proper to be expteſſed, it 15 @ great im- 
rovement to the portrait, to them that 
now that circumſtance. Robes, or other 
marks of dignity, or of a profeſſion, em- 
ploy ment, or amuſement, a hook, a hip, 
a favourite dog, or the like, are hiſtorical 
expreſſions commen in portraits. There 
are ſeveral kinds of artificiat 
ſions practiſed by painters, becauſe of the 
diſadvantage of their art in that particu- 
lar, in compariſon of words. 

Bot there is no better ſchool than na- 
ture for exprefton. A painter therefoue 
ſhould, on all accafions, obſerve how men 
look and act, when pleaſed, grieved, an- 
Fry, Kc. 

Love is expreſſed by a clear, fair, and 
pleaſaat countenance, without clouds, 
wrinkles, or unpleaſant bendiags ; giving 
the forehead an ample height and breadth, 
with a majeſtic grace ; a full eye, with a 
fine thadqw at the bottom of the eye-lid, 
and a little at the corner; a proportion 
able noſe.; noſtrils nat too wide; a clear 
cheeky, made by ſhadewing it on one fide, 
and a ſtniling month, made by a thin up- 
per-lip, and ſhadowipg the mouth-line at 
the corners. 

Fear is expreſſed by making the eyes 


the principal end of ſpeaking is zo be un- 
derſtood, the firſt thing we ſhould endea- 
your to obtain is a richneſs of expteſſion, 
or habit of ſpeaking fa well, that our 


| bhought3 may be vnderſtoed. In. ſhort, 


book hollow, heavy, and downwards, thin 
fallen cheeks, a cloſe mouth, careleſs ar- 
ing hair abvut the cars. | 

Envy is beſt expreſſed by only the bang- 
ing of the cheeks, and a pale countenance; 


ang ſometimes by griud;ng of . 


© 
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+ Lireviry paſſion be repreſented accord." 


Ing to its outward appearance in thoſe in 
whom it reigns. 
Tf you aim at any excellence in this art 
v muſt endeavour to chooſe out the beſt 
actions for every purpoſe, in reftraining 
the luxurious fancy of nature by a delibe- 
rate diſcretion, by the benefit of which 
you will finiſh your deſign: always ex- 
prefling in each member a certain hidden 
reſemblance of the principal motions which 
aﬀ#c& the eye and foul of the ſpectator. 
Io expreſs a paſſion truly, you ought to 
give every thing its proper motion, or that 
which belt ſvits your intention; which is 
nothing elſe but the agreement of propor- 
tion with the action or paſſion intended, 
wherein conſiſts the whole life of the art, 
for hereby an evident difference is made be- 
tween the living and the dead; the fierce 
and the gentle; the wiſe and the fimple; 


the ſad and the merry; and in a word, dif- 


covers all the ſeveral pa ſſions and geſtures 
which the body of a man is capable of, 
But before theſe- things can be exactly 
done in a picture, you muſt firſt intenſely 
conſider the life, that you may come as 
near it as poſhble; to which adding art, 
you will meet with no motions ſo potent, 
which you will not be able artificially to 
imirate, | 
Theſe things will be the more exactly 
'accompliſhed, by viewing and continually 
rractiſing what you have ſeen ; ſo as livel 
to expreſs all geſtures, actions, and pal- 
ſions, incident to natural bodies. l 
ExXT ASL, a tranſport which ſuſpend 
the function of the ſenſes, by the intenſe 
contemplation of ſome extraordinary or 
ſupernatural object, or when God impreſſes 
on the imagination the extraordinary ideas 
of any thing he would reveal. 
EXTENSION, — philoſophy, the 
ality or property of any thing extended 
that 8 4 The eſſence of body 
or quality conſiſts in extenſion, of which 
there are three ſorts, length, breadth, 
and depth. 
EXTENSOR, an appellation given to 
ſeveral muſcles, from their extending or 
ſtretching the parts to which they belong: 
ſuch are, 1. The common extenſor of the 
fingers. 2, The extenſor of the thumb. 
3. The proper extenſfors of each, finger. 
The long extenſor of the toes. $8. The 
rt extenfor of the toes. Beſides theſe, 
there are proper extenſors of the toes; alſo 
the long and ſhort exten ſors of the great 
toe, an 


and loins, which is divided into three, If 


680 


the common extenſor of the back 


1 
theſe a only on one fide, they draw thy 
parts obliquely hdeways. 


_ EXTENT, in l, ſometimes Agn 


% 


I- 
nes a writ or command to the ſheriff for 
the yaluing of lands or tenements ; and 
ſama@imes the act of the ſheriff, or other 
commiſſioner, upon this writ z but moſt 
commonly denotes an eſtimate or valua- 
tion of lands t and hence come our exxcnd- 
ed or rack- rents. 

EXTERNAL Angles, the angles oh 
the outſide of any right lined figure, when 
all the ſides are ſeverally produced, and 
they are all, taken together, equal to four 


right angles. | 
Erie bist nN, in law; a con- 


ſolidation or union, as where one due 


to him a yearly rent out of lands, and at- 


terwards purchaſes the lands out of which 
rhe rent ariſes : in this caſe, both the pro- 
perty and the reut being united in ane poſ- 


ſeſſor, the rent is {aid to be extinguiſhed, 


EXTORTION; in law, an illegal man- 
ner of wrefting any thing from a man ei- 
ther by force, menace;- or authority. Al- 
ſo the exaftion of unlawful uſury, wins 
ning by unlawſul games, and taking more 
than is due under pretence of right. _ 

EXTRA-JUDICIAL is when judg- 
ment is given in any cauſe that is not de- 
pending in that court where ſuch judg- 


ment is given, of wherein the judge has 


ho juriſdict ion. 

EXTRACT, in pharmacy, the purer 
part of vegetables, or other natural bodies, 
that has beeh ſeparated from the more 
groſs parts, and diffolved in ſome proper 
menſtruum by means of digeſtion, and re- 
duced to a thick and moi confiſtence, 
by diſtillation ot evaporation of the men- 


EXTRACT, in matters of literature, is 
ſomething copied or extracted from a book 


or paper. 

EXTRACTION, in chemiſtry, the 
operation whereby eſſences, tinctures, &c. 
ate extracted. 

EXTRACTION, in ſurgery, the ex- 
tracting any foreign matter out of the 
body, inſtruments. 

EXT TION of Rec, the method 
of finding the root of given numbers or 
quantities. 

The ſquare, cube, and other * of 
4 number, ot root, are formed by molti- 
plying the you number into itſelf a 
greator or leſs number of times, as the 
power required is either Higher or lower. 

This multiplication compounds the pow- 
ers; and the extraction of the root de- 

compounds 
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pampounds them again, or reduces them 
to their firſt principles or roots. 

Thus, 4 multiphed by 4, produces 16, 
which is the ſquare af four ; and 16 multi- 
plied by ſour, makes 64, which is the cube 
of 4 : Such is the compoſition of powers. 

Again, the ſquare root of 16 15 4, by 
teaſon 4 is the quotient of 16 divided by 

; and the cube root of 64 is likewiſe 4, 
by reaſon 4 is the quotient of 64 divided 

the ſquare of 4: Such is extraction 
of roots. , 

Hence to extract the root of a given 
power is the ame thing as to find a num- 

r; E. gr. 4, which being multiplied a 
certain number of times into itſelf, pro- 
duces the given power, e. gr. 16, or 64. 

For the extraction of ſquare and cube 
roots, it is neceſſary to have the {quares 
and cubes of all the digits in readineſs, 
as exhibited in the following table. 


Roors|x[2[3/4[ 5161215 | 9 
Sqn [214 [2.120725 1.32 [491 24 [25 
Cubes 8 27 6altzs 216134315121729 

To extract the ſquare root out of a given 


number.—r?, Divide the given number 
into claſſes, of two figures a piece; and 
include each claſs between two dots, 
commencing with the place of units, or 
the right hand figure, the root will con- 
fiſt of ſo many parts or figures as you 
have claſſes. —By the way obſerve, it ma 
happen that for thb laſt claſs on the let 
hand there ſhall only be one figure left, 

29. Then the left hand claſs being the 
ſquare of the firſt figure of the root 
fought, look into the table of roots for 
the ſquare roots anſwering to that num- 
ber ; or if that ſquare number be not pre- 
ciſely there, to the next leſs number: 
this root write down for the firſt figure of 
the quotient, and ſubtract its ſquare from 
the left hand claſs.— To the remainder 
_ down, the next claſs towards the 
right, 


39%. Write down the double of the quo- | 


tient figure under. the left hand of the 
ſecond claſs, and ſeek how often this de- 
cuple is contained in the figure over it; 
2 quotient gives the ſecond figure of the 
_ 49. Write the ſame quotient under the 
right hand figure. of the fame claſs, and 
ſubtract the product of the whole number 
underwritten, multiplied by the firſt fi- 
re of the root, from the number over 
„ as in diviſion. i 


5*. This operation being repeated ac- 


, 


— — 


II—_ 


— 


; 
- 


thereby, being ſubtracted; you will have 


be performed 


cording to the third and fourth ſteps, i, e. 


b 
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the remainder being ſtill divided by the 
double of the root, as far as extrafted; 
and from the remainder, the ſquare af the 
figure that laſt came out, with the de- 
cuple of the aforeſaid diviſor augmented 


the root required. | 
EXTRACTION of ehe Cube Root 
by the following = 
which admits of two caſes. 
Having pointed the number to be ex- 
tracted, generally called the refolvend, 


into claſſes of three figures a- piece, ſeck 


a cube number that comes the neareſt 20, 
the firſt period of the reſolvend. 

Caſe 1. If the cube number ſo taken 
be lefs than the firſt period of the reſol- 
vend, call its root leſs than juſt, and 
ſubrra& that cube from the firſt period of 
the relolvend. 

Caſe 2. But if the cube be greater than 
the firſt period of the reſolvend, call its _ 
root more than juſt, and ſubtract the re- 
ſolvend from that cube, annexing cy- 
phers to it, * 

To the firſt root, whether it be leſa 
or more than joſt, annex ſo many cyphers 
a* there are remaining points over the 
whole number of the refolvend, and mul- 
tiply it by 3 ; then make the product a 
diviſor, by which you muſt divide the 
difference between the roſo'vend and the 


{ aforeſaid cube, then will that quorizar be 


the reſolvend depreſſed to 2 ſquar* ; and 


therefore it muſt be pointed as ſuch, viz. 


into periods of rwo figures each. That 
being done, make the firſt root (withque 
theſe cyphers that were annexed to ft) 
a diviſor, enquiring how often it may be 
found in the firſt period of the new re- 
ſolvend (as before in extracting the ſquare 
root) with this conſideration, that if the 
root (now a diviſor) be leſs than juſt, you 
muſt, annex the quotient figure to it ; 
and then multiply the root ſo increaſed 
into the ſaid quotient figure ſetting down 
the units place of their product under the 
pointed figure of that period, and ſub. 
tracting it as in divifion : and To on from 
one period to another as before. But if 
the ſaid root, now a diviſor, be more than 
juſt, then you muſt ſubtrat the quotient 
figure from cyphers annexed, or ſuppoſed 
to be annexed to the ſaid diy;for, multiply- 
ing the root ſo reduced into the quotient fi- 


gure, ſetting down their product as be ſore, xc. 


EXTRACTION of the ſquare- root of 
compound algebraic quantities. 

The extraction of the ſquare-root of 
conipougglt algebraic quantities is wot —- 


— — 
— 


— —— — ̃F 
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Ike chat of whole numbers in common 
arithmetic, eſpecially in the caſe of ſe- 
ries, where it is chiefly required, that a 
bare inſpection of the work will be ſutfi- 


Client. 5 
EXTRACTION ef the cube root of 
algebraical quantitiesThe method of 
-extratting the cube root of algebraical 
quantities differ (© little from that already 
— for entracting it numerically, 
that we preſ t will be needleſs to give 
any exampl*., we ſha!ltherefore only add 
- the following theorem to ſuew the reaſon 
of theſe opc rat ions. 

Suppoſe it were required to find the 
value of x3z=G. Put » x y=G, ſup- 
pong eis than the true root ; involved 

7X y to the third power, and we fthall 
have r3 +3rry +$3r1ry +yg3l =a3—G; 
and 3zr ry +3r7ry +y3 =G=—r3;. and 


45 +E£=D La be rejefted 

M 37 

28 of ſmall value ; then it will be ry + y? 

=D, which gives this theorem . 
, | 7 J 


By this theorem, the examples given in 
a 769, the cube-root numerically are 
:rtormed. / 

EXTRAVASATION, in medicine, 
is applied to the blood, or any ſort of fluid, 
when got out of the — in which it 
ought to be contained. ; 

XTREMES, in logic, thoſe terms in 
the concluſion of any ſyllogiſm that have 
a relation to ſome other term as a mean. 
 EXTRINGSIC, among metaphyficians, 
, fometimes ſignifies a thing net belonging 
to the eſſence of another; in which ſenſe 
the efficient cauſe and end of a thing are 
ſaid to be extrinſic. Sometimes it ſignifies 
2 thing's not being contained within the 
capacity of another, in which ſenſe thoſe 
cauſes are called extrinſic, which intro- 
duce ſomething, into a ſubje& from without, 
as where a fire introduces heat. Some- 
times it implies a thing added or applied 
to another, in which ſenſe accidents and 
adherents ate ſaid to be extrinfic to the 
ſubjects to which they adhere. Some- 
times the viſion is ſaid to be extrinſic from 
Tome form which does not exiſt in that 
thing, but is adjacent to it, or by ſome 
means or other without it. See Intrinſic. 

EXULCER ATION, the fame as 
ulcer; but generally applied to thoſe ero- 

fions that begin to ſorm an ulcer. 
ExXU VIA, amons naturaliſts, the caſt- 
off parts or coverings of animals, as the 


4 
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EXUVLE is alſo uſed for the remaing 
of ſea-animals found ſoſſile, and more 
properly called extraneous, or marine 

ils. 

EYE, in anatomy, the organ of fight, 
or the inſtrument which repreſents objects 
to the mind. The whole body of the eye 
is a Kind of teleſcope of infinite perfection, 
which tranſmits images in an exact and 
complete manner even to the bottom of ir. 
This bottom is inveſted with textures of 
nerves, with which the image is imprinted, 
and by that means the ſentation is produced, 
of which one of theſe textures is the im- 
mediate organ. 7 

In order to give a clearer idea of the 
ſtructure of the eye, and the mechaniſm 
of viſion, let us have recourſe to the ca- 
mera obſcura, or dark chamber, which 
the eye in ſome meaſure reſembles. 

Shut up a room ſo cloſe as to deprive it 
entirely of light. Then make a hole in one 
of the window ſhutters ; and oppolite this 
hole, at the diſtance of feveral teet, place 
a cloth or ſome white pafte-board,, on 
which all the objects without will be 
painted in the moſt lively aud natural 
colours, though abſolutely reverſed. If 
theſe images are deſired to be repreſented 
in a more exact and more beautiful man- 
ner, let a lens be applied to the hole of 
the window-thutter, which, by collecting 
the rays, will form an image more com- 
pact and dittinft, Sce Camera Obſcura. 

All that is wanting to render the camera 

obſcura, with regard to ſimple objects, an 
artificial eye, is the figure of a globe, 
and having the lens placed within the 
globe, ; 
In the natural eye the globe or caſe is 
formed by ſupple membranes, and the lens 
by tranſparent bodies, and humour; equally 
tranſparent. 

As the only way to have any diſtinct 
notion of the amazing curious ſtruc- 
ture of the eye, is to ſee it diſſected, we 
thall not here waſte time in defcribing it 
any further. g 8 

EYE, in architecture, is applied to any 
round window made in a pediment, an 
Attic, the reins of a vault, or the Ike. 

EYE of a Dome, an aperture at the top 
of the dome, as that of the Pantheon at 
Rome, or of St. Paul's at London; it is 
commonly covered with a lantern. 

EYE of the Velute, in architecture, the 
center the volute, ar that point in 
which the helix er ipiral, of which it :s 
formed, commences. 

EYE, in agriculture and gardening, 


ſcins of ſerpents, caterpillars, zud other 


inſects. f 


| 
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ny a little bud, ar ſhoot, jaſerred iato a tree 

re by way of graft. : 

ne EYE-BROW, in anatomy. See Su- 

percilium. : 

5 Bull's EYE, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of 

ts the firlt magnitude in the conſtellation 

e Taurus. ä 5 

2 EYRE, in law, mplies the itinerant 

d courts of juſtice. The word is formed 

. from the old French, erre, iter, way, path, 

Fi or track. | : 

, | EZEKIEL, the name of a canonical 

> | book of the Old Teſtament, referring 

* | chiefly to the degenerate manners and 
| corrupt ions of the Jews of thoſe times. It 


abounds with elegant ſentences, aud fine 


FAB 


| compariſons, and abundantly ſhews that 
the writer was no ſtranger to profane learn= 
ing. Ezekiel was carried captive to Baby- 
lon with Jechoniah, and began his pro- 
phecy in the fifth year of the captivity. 
He was cotemporary with Jeremiah, who 
'rophehed at the ſame time in Judea. 
EZEKIEL's Reed, or Rad, a meaſure of 


| length mentioned by that prophet, and ſup- 
| poſed to be nearly equal to two Engliſh 


teet. 

EZ RA, a canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament, comprehending the hiſtory 
of the Jews, from the time of Cyrus's 
edict for their return, to the twentieth 


| 


year of Artaxerxes Longimanus. 
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The ſixth letter, and fourth conſo- 

9 nant of the alphabet. It is bor- 
rowed from the digamma or double gam- 
ma of the ZElians, as is evident from the 
inſeription on the pedeftal of the coloffus 


from the old Hebrew Vau: and though 
this letter is not found in the modern 
Greek alphabet, yet it was in the ancient 
one, from whence the Latins received it, 
and tranſmitted it to vs. © 

It is ſormed by a firong expreſſion of 
the breath, and joining at the ſame time 
the vpper-tecth and under-lip. It has but 
one fort of found, which has a great 
aſhoity with v and ph, the latter being 
written for it by vs in all Greck words, 
as phil:ſophy, &c. , 

For FA, in muſic, the fourth note in 
riſing in this order of the gamut, ut, re, 
mi, fo. It likewife denotes one of the 
Greek keys in muſic, deftined for the bafs. 

F, in phyfical preſcriprion, ſtand for 
fot, or let it be v nne. Thus f. 8. a. ſigni- 

es fiat ſecundum urtem. 

FAPA, the bean, in botany, is com- 
prehended by Linnæus among the viciæ. 

FABER, in ichthyology, a fiſh of the 
zevs Kind, called in Enghth doree, or 
john Cory. 

FABLE, a tale, or 'feigned narration, 
deſigned to inſtru or drvert, difguiſed 
under the allegory of an action, &c. Jo- 
tham's beautiful fable of the trees is the 
oldeſt that is extant. Nathan's fable of 
the poor man and his lamb is the next in 


. 


at Delos ; and was wndoubtedly formed 


F 
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antiquity, and had fo good an eſſect as to 


convey inſtruction to the car of a king. 
We tind Aſop in the moſt diſtant ages of 
Greece ; and, in the early day; of the 
Roman commonwealth, we find a mutiny 
appeaſed by a fable of the belly and the 
members. As tables had their riic in the 
very infancy of learning, they never 
Hourithed more than when learning was at 
its greateſt height: witneſs Horace, Boi- 
tezw, and Fontaine, Fable is the fineſt 
way of giving counſel, and moſt univer- 
ſally pleafing, becauſe leaſt ſhocking ; for 
in the reading of a fable, a man thinks he 
is direfting himſelf, whilſt he is following 
the dictates of another, and conſequently 
is not ſenſible of that which is the moſt 
vnpleafing circumſtance in advice, Beſides, 
the mind is never ſo much pleaſed as when 
ſhe exerts herſelf in any action that gives 
her an idea of her own abilities; this 
natural pride of the foul is very much 
Cratiticd in the reading of fables. 

Some of the ancient critics reckon three 
kinds of fables ; rational, called alſo para- 
bles; moral, called apologues; and mixed, 
compoſed of both ſorts, Befides this kind 
there is another in which the actors are 
paſhons, virtues, vices, and ſuch like ima» 

| ginary perſons, which in frifinels may 
be called allegory. 

FABLE is alſo uftd for the plot of an 


epic or dramatic poem; and according to 
Ariſtotle, it is the principal part and ſouł 
as it were of a poem. In this ſenſe the 
fable is defined a diſcourſe invented with 

"oe? 5 ard 
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wrt to inform the manners by inſtruction, 
diſguiſed under the allegory of an action. 
The contrivance of each fable muſt have 
two parts; namely, the intrigue and diſ- 
covery. Every fable muſt have theſe two 
_ to be the ſubje&t of a juſt poem. 

eſides, the fable muſt, to be perfect, be 
admirable and probable ; the admirable is 
that part of it which is contrary to the or- 
dinary courſe of nature, the probable is 
whatever ſuits with the common opinion. 
But the moſt part of thoſe that compoſe 
poems, by too great a paſhon to create ad- 
miration, take not ſufficient care to temper 
it with probability. Almoſt all the an- 
Cient poets, however judicious in other re- 
ſpects, have been guilty of this fault: not 
to ſpeak, of the moderns. Probability gives 
credit to whatever is moſt fabulous in poe- 
try; it ſerves alfo to give a greater luſtre 
and air of perfection than even truth itſell; 
for truth repreſents things only as they 
are, but probabiluy regders them as they 
ought to be. 

FABRIC, the ſtructure or conſtruction 
of any thing, particularly a houſe, hall, 
church, &c. 5 

FABULOUS, conſiſting of, er con- 
nected with, a fable. 

FABULOUS Age, among ancient hiſ- 
torians, See Age. 

FACADE, in architecture. See Face. 

FACE, in anatomy. See Head. 

FACE, in architecture, the front of a 
building, or the fide which contains the 
chief entrance. It is alſo ſometimes uſed 
for the fide which it preſents to the ftreet, 
garden, court, &c. and ſometimes for any 
de oppoſite tu the eye. 

FACE, in fortification, an appellation 
given to ſeveral parts of a fortreſs, as the 
face of a baſtion, &, See Baſtion. The 
face of a place is the front comprehended 
between the flanked angles of two neigh- 
bouring baſtions, being compoſed of a cur- 
rain, two flanks, and two faces ; - and is 
likew:te called the tenaille of a place. 

Prolonged FACE, that part of the line 
of defence razant, which is between the 
angle of the ſhoulder and the curtain, or 
the line of defence-razant, diminiſhed by 
the length of the face. 

FACE, in the military art, a word of 
command, intimating to turn about : thus, 
Face to the right, is to turn upon the left 
heel a quarter-round to the right; and, 
Face to the left, is to torn upon the right 
hee! a quarter-round to the left, 


FACE of Plants, among botaniſts, fig» | 


wihes their general appearance. 


| 
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FACTION, a cabal or party. 

FACTION, in antiquity, a name 
given to the different companies of com- 
batants in the circus. 

FACTITIOUS, made by art, in oppo- 
fition to natural. 

FACTOR, in commerce, is an agent 
or correſpondent reſiding beyond the ſeas, 
or in ſome remote part, commiſſioned by 
merchants to buy or ſell] goods on their 
account, or aſſiſt them in carrying on their 
trade. 

FACTOR, in multiplication, a name 
given to the multiplier and multiplicand, 
becauſe they conſtitute the product. 

FACTORAGE, called alſo commiſ- 
fion, the allowance given to factors by the 
merchant whoemploys them. 

FACTORY, a place where a confider. 
able number of fators reſide to negociate 
for their maſters or employers. 

FACULTY, in law, a privilege grant- 
ed to a perſon, by favour and indulgence, 
of doing, what, by law, he ought not to 
do. For granting theſe privileges, there 
is a court under the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, called the court of the e the 
chief officer of which is ſtiled maſter of the 
faculties; who has a power of granting 
diſpenſations in divers caſes, as to marry 
without the banns being firſt publiſhed ; 
to ordain a deacon under age ; for a ſon to 
ſucceed his father in his benefice ; a clerk 
to hold two or more livings, &c. 

FACULTY, in the ſchools, a term 
applied to the different members of an uni- 
verfity, divided according to the arts and 
ſciences taught there. 

FACULTY of Adwocates, a term ap- 
plied to the college or ſociety of advocates 
in Scotland, who plead in all actions be- 
fore the court of ſeſſion. 

FACULTY is alſo uſed to denote the 
powers of the human mind, viz. under- 
ſtanding, will, memory, and imagination. 
See Underſtanding. 


FACES, properly the lees or grounds | 


of any fermented liquor; but generally, 
in medicine, it is underſtood of wine; 
though the ſediment of any liquid is called 
fax or fxces: by this is alſo underſtood 
the excrements of the belly. 

FACES, in chemiſtry, whatever re- 
mains 1n the veſſel after diſtillation, &c. 

FACULENT, in general, is applied 
to things abounding with fæces, or Ss : 
thus the blood and other hamours of the 
human body, are ſaid to be fæculent, 
when without that purity-which is neceſ- 
ſary to health, 

FAG- 


FE 


FAG-END, in the. ſea-language, the 
end of any rope which is untwiſted and 
looſened by frequent uſe. 3 

FAGON IA, the cretic trefoil, in bo- 


 EAGOTTINO, in muſic, a fingle 

curtail, a muſical inſtrument ſomething 

like the baſſoon. See Bnſſcon, 
FAGOTTO, in mulic, the double cur- 


large again as the former. 

FAILURE, a ſpecies of bankruptcy, 
commonly called breaking, or ſtopping 
payment. See Bankruptcy. 2 

FAINT-ACTION, in law, a feigned 
action, or ſuch as, although the words of 
the writ are true, yet, for certain cauſes, 
the plaintiff has no title to recover thereby. 

FAINTING, See Lipothymia. 

FAIR, a greater Kind of market, grant- 
ed by privilege, for the more ſpeedy and 
commodious providing of ſuch things as 
the place ſtands in need of, 

FAIRY, or FARE, in romances, a kind 

of imaginary genii, converſant on earth, 
aud diſtinguiſhed by abundance of fantaſ- 
tical actions and += ons good or evil. Fai- 
rics are of Oriental extraction, and ſeem 
to have been invented by the Perſians and 
Arabs, whoſe hiſtory and religion abound 
with tales of the fairies and dragons. Spen- 
ſer's Fairy Queen is an epic poem, under 
the perſons and characters of the fairies, 
In this kind of writing the poet loſes fight 
of nature, and entertains his readers with 
characters of fairies, witches, magicians, 
demons, and departed ſpirits. It requires 
an odd turn of thought, and an imagina- 
tion naturally fruitful and ſuperſtitious, 
The poet ought likewiſe to he well verſed 
in legends, fables, antiquated romances, 
and the tradition of our nurſes, in order to 
fall in with thoſe natural prejudices and 
notions Which we have imbibed in our 
infancy. 
The whole ſubſtance of this poetry owes 
its original to the darkneſs and ſuperſtition 
of later ages, when pious frauds were made 
uſe of to amuſe and frighten mankind into 
a ſenſe of their duty. Men of cool tem- 
pers object to it, that it has not probability 
enough to affect the imagination. 

FAIRY-CIRCLE, or RING, is a 
phenomenon pretty frequent in the fields, 
&c, being a kind of circle, which the vul- 
gar ſuppoſe to be traced by the fairies in 
their dances, 

FAITH, Fides, in antiquity, was dei- 
fied by the Romans, and had a temple in 
the Capitol, 


Public faith is repreſenged on medal 


tall, or in reality a double baſſoon, as 
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ſometimes with a baſket of fruit in one 
hand, and ſomeears of corn in theother ; 
and ſometimes holding a turtle-dove, But 
the moſt uſual ſymbol is with her two 
hands joined together, 

FAITH, in divinity and philoſophy, 
the firm belief of certain truths upon the 
teltimony of the perſon who reveals them. 
The grounds of a rational faith are, 1. 
That the things revealed be not contrary 
to, though they may be above natural rea- 
ſon. 2. That the revealer be well ac- 
quainted with the things he reveals. 3. 
That he be above all ſuſpicion of deceiving 
us. Where theſe criterions are found, 
no reaſonable perſon will deny his aſſent : 
thus, we may as well doubt of our exiftence, 
as of the truth of a revelation coming from 
God, who can neither be deceived himſelf, 
nor deceive others by propofing things to 
be believed, that are contradictory to the 
faculties he has given us. Whatever pro- 
2 therefore, are beyond reaſon, 

t not contrary to it, are, when revealed, 
the proper matter of faith. 

FAITHFUL, an appellation aſſumed 
by the Mahometans. See Muſſulmen. 

FALCATED, ſomething in the form 
of a fickle ; thus, the moon is ſaid to be 
falcated when ſhe appears horned. 

FALCO, in ornithology, a genus of 
birds, of rhe order of the accipitres, with 
three toes always before, and only one 
behind. 

This genus comprehends the falcon kind, 
properly ſo called, the hawk, gyrfalcong 
eagle, buzzard, pygargus, lannar, kite, 
keftril, &c. 

FALCON, or FAULCON, in gun- 
nen a piece of cannon. 

ALCONET, or FAUCONET. See 
Cannon. 

FALCONRY, the art of taming, ma- 
naging, and tutoring hawks and falcons 
to catch their prey. 

FALDAGE, an ancient privilege re- 
ſerved to lords, of ſettiag up folds for 
ſheep in any fields within their manors, 
for the better manuring of the ſame ; and 
this, in former times, was uſually done as 
well with their tenants ſheep as with their 
own. 

FALL, the deſcent of a heavy body 
towards the center of the earth. Sce De- 
ſeen, — Acceleration, &c. ye 

FALLACY, a deception, fraud, or 
falſe appearance. 

FALLACY, or Syllgiftical FALLA- 
CY, in logic, a captious argument, 
which, on account of its apparent goodneſs 
and defect, is made uſc of to deceive a re- 
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fpondent not well verſed in the art of ſo- 
iſtry. 
FALLING-SICKNESS, the ſame 
With epilepſ 


FALLOPLAN TUBES, in anatomy, 
appendages of the uterus. See Generation, 

FALLOW, a pale red colour, like that 
of brick half burnt : ſuch is that of a fal- 
low deer. 

FALLOW-FIELD, or FALLOW- 
GROUND, land laid up, or that has lain 
untilled for a conſiderable time. 

FALLOWING of Land, a particular 
method of improving land. The great 
benefit of fallowing appears by the com- 
mon practice of landlords, who every 
Where take care to oblige their tenants to 
a ſtrict obſervance of it once in three years; 
few lands being able to bear two crops 
without it. It appears that none will find 
a year's fallowing a loſs to them, let their 
Jands be what it will ; but, more particu- 
Yarly, the advantage, of fallowing conſiſts 
in, firſt, its laying the land in ridges, and 
its expoſing it to the froſt, wind, ſun, and 
dews, all which ſweeten and mellow the 
land very much; the often ſtirring of it, 
and breaking the clots, diſpoſe it for the 
bearing of good crops. Secondly, it kills 
the weeds, by turning up the roots to the 
Jun and air; and kills not only the weeds 
that grew with the laſt corn, but wild oats, 
darnel, and other weeds that ſow them- 
ſelves, and that as ſoon as they begin to 

ep out of the ground; fo that they have 
no time to ſuck out any of the heart of 
the land. 

The way of ordering fallow-lands is, 
after the crop is off, to let the land lie all 
winter, and what grafs and weeds grow 
on it, to cat off with theep in April, or 
- beginning of May. As ſoon as they have 
done ſowing of corn, they begin to plow 
up their fallows. This firſt fallowing in 
many places, ought to be very ſhallow, 
well turned, and clapped cloſe together, 

auſe the thinner the turf is, the eaſier 
will it dry through, and kill the weeds, 


_ - eſpecially if the weather be dry: but, in 


ſome places, where there is a very cold 
clay, that will not bear corn well without 
being expoſed to the heat of the ſun to 
warm it, they plow their firſt plowing 
the depth they deſjgn to go. About June 
is the time of the ſecond plowing, which 
they call twy-ſallowing ; at which plow- 
ing, you mult go your full depth. About 
the latter end of July, or the beginning of 
Auguſt, is the time of twy-fallowing, or 


laſt plowing, before they ſow their rye or 


* 
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wheat : but ſome plow up their land d. 
rener. 
If the land rife full of clots, and if it is 


a binding land, you muſt make it fine by 


harrowing of it, when rain comes ; but 
then you muſt not let it lie long before 
you ſtrike, fiſe, or plow it up into ſmall 
ridges, eſpecially if it is wet land; and us 
near as you can leave no weeds, turf, or 
graſs unkilled, or unbroke with your har- 
rows. But if your land will diflolye well 
with the froft, it is beſt to let it lie a little 
rougher, eſpecially if you defign to ſoy 
it with barley ; for the rougher it lies for 
a r the better. If the 
winter does not diſſolve the clots, which it 
will not do in binding lands, you muſt 
wait rain for the fallowing of it. Where 
the land is but indifferent, and the manure 
is not to be got, fallowing every other 
year is found a great improvement. In 
ſome places they take a crop of wheat, 
and a crop of peaſe, and fo fallow their 
land again. | 

FALSE, contrary to truth, or not what 
it ought to be: thus we ſay, a falfe wit 
neſs, falſe action, falſe weights, falſe 
claim, falſe impriſonment, &c. 

FALSHOOD, in philoſophy, an 28 


of the underſtanding repreſenting a thing 


otherwiſe than it is as to its accidents, 

FAMILY, Familia, the perſons that 
live together in one houſe, under the di- 
rection of one head or chief manager, It 
alſo fignities the kindred or lineage of a 
perſon. : 

FAN, a machine uſed to raiſe wind 
and cool the air by agitating it. 

FAN is alſo uſed as an inſtrument for 
winnowing corn. 

FANATICS, wild, enthuſiaſtic, vi 
fionary perſons, who pretend to revelation 
and inſpiration. 

FANCY, or IMAGINATION, See 


- Imagination. 


FANIONS, in the military art, ſmall 
flags carried along with the baggage. 

FARCE originally implied little pieces 
of drollery exhibited by mountebanks and 
their bufioons, to gather the people roge- 
ther. 

The word is French, and fignifics furc- 
ed meat or ſtuffing. | ; 

Farce is at preſent of more dignity : it 
is removed from the ſtreet to the theatre, 
and inſtead of being performed by merry- 
andrews to amuſe the rabble, is 20 ed by 
comedians, and becomes the entertainment 
of a polite audience. Poets have reformed 


| the wildneſs of the Primitive faxces, and 


brought 


the ſheath; and ſometimes the farcy 
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btought them to the taſte and manner of 
comedy. The difference of the two upon 
the Englith tage is, that comedy keeps to 
nature and probability, and therefore is 
confined to certain laws preſcribed by an- 
cient critics; whereas — diſallows of 
all laws, or rather ſets them aſide on occa- 
fon. Its end is purely to make merry, 
and it flicks at nothing which may con- 
tribute thereto, however wild and extra- 
vagant. Hence the dialogue is uſually 
low, the perſons of inferior rank, the fa- 
ble or action trivial or ridiculous, and na- 
ture and truth every where exaggerated to 
afford the more palpable ridicule. The 
ancient farces ſeems to have been a true 
imitation of the antique mimes. 

FARCIN, or FARCY, in fartiery, a 
diſtemper of the blood veſſels, which gene- 
rally follows the courſe of the veins, and 
when inveterate thickens their coats and 
integumeats. 

Art firſt one or more ſmall ſwellings, or 
round buds like grapes or berries, ſpring 
out over the veins, and are often exqui- 
fitely painful to the touch; in the begin- 
ning they are hard, but ſoon turn into ſoft 
bliſters, which, when broke, diſcharge an 
oily or bloody ichor, and turn into very 
foul and ill diſpoſed ulcers. In ſome 
horſes it appears on the head only ; in ſome 
on the external jugular; in others on the 

late vein, and runs downwards on the 
infide of the fore-arm towards the knee 
and very often upwards towards the briſket > 
in ſome the farcy ſhews itſelf on the hind 
pats, about the paſterns, and along the 

rge veins on the infide of the thigh, 
rifing epwards into the groin, and towards 


makes its appearance on the flanks, and 
ſpreads by degrees towards the lower 
belly, where it often becomes very trouble- 
ſome. a 

When the farcy appears on the head 
only, it is eafily cured; eſpecially when 
it is ſeated in the checks and forehead, 
the blood veſſels being here ſmall ; but 
it is more difficult when it affects the lips, 
the noſtrils, the eyes, and kernels under 
the jaws, and other ſoft and looſe parts, 
eſpecially if the neck veins becomes chord- 
ed. When it begins on the outſide of the 
ſhoulder or lips, the cure is ſeldom dif- 
ficult : but when the farcy ariſes on the 
plate vein, and that vein ſwells much, 
and turns chorded, and the glands or ker- 
nels under the arm-pit are affested, it is 
hard to cure ; but more ſo when the crural 


veins within fide of the thigh are chorded, l 


# 
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| and beſer with buds, which affe& the ker⸗ 


nels of the groin, and the cavernous body 
of the yard. When the farcy begins on 


the paſterns or lower _— « often be- 
comes very uncertain, vunlefs a tim 

is put to iT 3 for the ſwelling in rw 
pendant parts grows ſo exceſpvely large 
in ſome conſtitutions, and the limbs fo 
much disfigured thereby with foul ſores 
and callous vlcerations, that ſuch a horſe 
is ſeldom fit for any thing afterwards, but 
rhe meaneſt drudgery : but it is always a 
promiſing ſigu, wherever the fa — 
pens to be ſituated, if it ſpreads — 
It is uſual to aſſect only one fide at a time, 
but when it paſſes over to the other, it 
thews great malignancy ; when it ariſes on 
the ſpines, it is then for the moſt part 
dangerous, and is always more fo to horſes 
that are fat and full of blood, than to thoſe 
that are in more moderate caſe. When 
the farcy is epidemical, as ſometimes hap- 
pens, it riſes on ſeveral parts of the body at 


once, forms naſty foul ulcers, and makes 


a profuſe running of greenith blocdy mat- 
ter from both noſtrils ; and ſoon ends in a 
miſerable rot. 4 

From this deſcription of the fatcy, it 
will appear how greatly thoſe may be diſ- 
appointed, who depend on ſome fingle ſpe- 
cific drink or ball for a certain cure ; for 
the ſymptoms are ſometimes ſo favourable, 
that it is eahly conquered by a very ſim- 
ple management; and when it ariſes ſuper» . 
ficially upon the ſmaller veſſels, it will oi 
ten go off, with moderate labour, without 
any other meatis than bleeding. Such in- 
ſtances as theſe may eaſily give a reputa- 
tion te things of no great efficacy, and 
bring them into efteem : but whoever has 
acquired any true notion of the farcy, will 
know that this diſtemper is not to be con- 
quered but by ſuch things as are fitly 
adapted to the various ſymptoms that occur 
in the different ſtages of it. To avoid the 
perplexity that ariſes from the various com- 
plications ſo uſual in the farcy, we ſhall 
conſider it in its different ſtates, or degrees, 
viz. when it ſeizes only the ſmaller veſſels; 


"when the larger veins are chorded, and 


the fegt, paſterns, and flanks aſſected : 
and laſtly, when the farcy beginning on 
one fide only, breaks out on the other al- 
fo, and affeets the whole body. 
When the farcy makes irs firſt a 

ance on the head, it riſes on the cheeks 
and temples, and looks like a net-work, 
or ſmall creeping twigs full of berries. * 
Sometimes it inflames the eye, and ſomes 
times little bliſters or buds run along — 


. 
Kde of the noſe. It riſes often on the cut - 
fide of the ſhoulder, running aleng the 
ſmall veins with heat and intlammation ; 
and ſometimes a few ſmall buds appear 
near the withers, and on the outhde of the 


hip. In all theſe appearances, the diſeaſe 
being ſuperficial, and affecting only the 
ſmaller veſſels, is eaſily conquered bs the 
following method, when taken in time; 
for the fimpleſt farcy, if neglected, may 
degenerate into the worſt ſort. 

This diſtemper then being of an inflam- 
matory nature, and in a particular manner 
affecting the blood veſſels, muſt neceſſarily 
require large bleeding, particularly where 
The horſe happens to be fat and full of 

. This always checks the beginning 
of a farcy, but is of ſmall ſervice after- 
wards ; and if a horſe is low in fleſh, the 
loſs of tov much blood ſometimes proves 
injurious. After bleeding, let the horſe 
have four ounces of cream of tartar and 
lenitive eleftuary; which may be given 
every other day for a week, to cool the 
blood, and open the body; and then give 
nitre three ounces a day, for three weeks 
or a month ; and anoint the buds and 
ſwellings with the following ointment 
twice a day, | 

« Takeointment of elder four ounces, oil 
of turpentine two ounces, ſugar of lead 
half an ounce, white vitriol powdered 
two drams ; mix together in a gally-pot.” 

The buds ſometimes by this method 
are diſperſed, leaving only little bald ſpots, 
which the hair ſoon covers again. When 
they break and run, if the matter be thick 
and well digeſted, they will ſoon be well : 
but in order to 09” th the cure, and to 
diſperſe ſome little lumps, which often re- 
main ſome time on the ſkin without hair, 
give the liver of antimony for a month ; 
two ounces a day for a fortnight, and 
then once a day for the other fortnight ; 
by following this method, a farcy which 
affects only the ſmall veſſels, may be 
ſtopped in a week or ten days, and ſoon 
after totally eradicated. : 

When the farcin aſſects the larger blood 
veſſels, the cure is more difficult; but 
let it always be attempted early: there- 
fore, on the plate, thigh, or neck veins 
appearing chorded, blerd immediately on 
the oppoſite fide, and apply the following 
to the chorded vein. 

« Take oil of turpentine in a pint bot- 
tle fix ances, oil of vitriol three ounces ; 
drop the oil of vittiol into the oil of tur- 
__ by little at a time, otherwiſe the 

tle will burſt ; when it has done ſmoak- 


1E 
ing, drop in more oil of vitriol, and ſo 


on till all his mixed.“ 

This mixture is one of the beſt univer- 
ſals in a beginning farcy ; but where it 
is ſeated in looſe-tiethy parts, as flanks or 
belly, equal parts of the oil of vitriol and 
turpentine are neceſſary. 

ub the parts firſt with a woollen cloth, 
and then. apply ſome of the mixture over 
the buds, and wherever there is any ſwel- 
ling, twice a day. Give the cooling phy- 
fick _ other day, and then three 
ounces of nitre every day for ſome time, 
This method muſt be continued till the 
buds digeſt, and the chords diſſolve; and 
when the ſores run plentifully, the mat- 
ter digeſts well, and the lips and edges 
are no ways thick or callous, you may 
expect a ſpeedy recovery; yet to confirm 
the cure, and prevent a relapſe, give the 
liver of antimony or crude antimony, as 
before directed; and to heal the ſores and 
ſmooth the ſkin, dreſs with bees-wax and 
oil. Bartlet's Farriery. 

FARE, the money paid for a voyage, 
or paſſage, by -water ; or for being con- 
veyed from one place to another in a 
coach or chair. 

FARINA FOECUNDANS, amon 
botaniſts, the impregnating meal or duſt. 
on the apices or antherz of flowers ; which 
being received into the piſtil, uterus, or 
ſeed veſſel of plants, fecundates the rudi- 
ments of the ſeeds in the ovary, which 
otherwiſe would decay and come to no- 
thing. See Generation of Plants. 

FARM, or FERM, the chief meſ- 
ſuage in a village, or any large meſſuage 
whereunto belongs land, meadow, paſture, 
wood, common, &c. and which has bcen 
uſed to let for term of life or years, under 
a certain yearly rent payable by the te- 
nant for the ſame. 

FARMER, one who occupies or is leſ- 
ſee of a farm, whether for life or Years. 

FARMER, among miners, the lord of 
the field, or the perſon who farms the 
lot and cope of the kin - 

* FARQUHAR, (GEORGE) an ex- 
cellent comic poet, was born in Lon- 
donderry in Ireland, in the year 1678, 
and early diſcovered a genius for poetry. 
He ſtudied in Trinity.college, Dublin, but 
his mind being attracted by the polite en- 
tertainments of the town, and Mr. Ro- 
bert Wilkes, being at thattime at Dublin, 
prevailed upon Mr. Farquhar to appear 
upon the ſtage, on which he met with 
ſome ſucceſs, but playing the part of Guyo- 
mar, in Drydea's Indian emperor, Ae 
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kills Vaſquez, one of the Spaniſh generals, | 
and forgetting to exchange his word for 
a file, dangerouſly wounded his brother 
trageaian 3 and though it did not prove 
mortal, it gave ſuch a ſhock to Mr. Far- 
uhar, that it put a period to his acting 
or ever. Soon after this Mr. Farquhar 
accompanied Mr. Wilkes to London, 
and perſuaded him, that bis genius was 
fitter for furniſhing compoſitions for the 
ſtage, than for echoing thoſe of ochers. 
To this he was alſo about the ſame time 
invited, by his obtaining a genteel ſub- 
ſiſtence, which allowed him an opportuni- 
ty of exerting his abilities at his leiſure ; 
fe the earl of Orrery gave him a _ 
nant's commiſſion in his own regiment 1 
Ireland, which he held ſeveral years, 
behaved well as an officer, and gave ſe- 
veral proofs of his courage and conduct. 
In 1698, his firſt comedy, called Love 
and a Bottle, was ated at the theatre- 
royal in Drury-lane, and was well receiy- 
ed, The year after, the celebrated Mrs. 
Oldfield, who was then but fixteen years 
of age, was, partly by his jadgment and 
recommendation, admitted on the ſtage. 
In the year 1700, the very year the ju- 
bilee was celebrated at Rome, was brought 
on the ſtage his Trip to the Jubilee, which 
was received with ſuch applauſe, that the 
next year, appeared a ſequel to it, under 
the title of Sir Harry Wildair. This was 
followed by the Inconftant, Twin Rivals, 
Recruiting Officer, and the Beaux Strata- 
gem; but while this laſt play was acting 
at Drury-lane with the greateſt applauſe 
imaginable, Mr. Farquhar died in April, 
1707, before he was thirty years of age. 
Beſides the above performances, he wrote 
a farce, called the Stage Coach, and Miſ- 
cellanies, waich conſiſt of a Collection of 
Poems, Letters, and Effays, 

FARRIER, one whoſe employment is 
to ſhoe horſes, and cure them when diſ- 
eaſed, 

FARRIERY, the art of trimming the 
feet, and curing the diſeaſed horſes. See 


_— 

ARTHING, the leaſt copper coin 
uſed ; in Britain, being half of the half- 
penny. See Exchange. 

FASCES, in Roman antiquity, Axes 
bound up together with rods or ſtaves, and 
carried before the Roman magiſtrates as a 
badge of their authority and office. 

FASCIA, in architecture, any flat mem- 
ber having a conſiderable breadth and but 
a ſmall projecture, as the baud of an archi- 


| 


ave, larmier 2 &c. ; | 7 
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FASCTAS, in brick buildings, certairf 
juttings out of the bricks over the windows 
of each ſtory, except the upper one» 
Theſe ate ſometimes plain, like thoſe of 
columns; but ſometimes they are moulded, 
and the moulding is uſually a ſcima re- 
verſa at the bottom, above which are two 
plain courſes of bricks, then an aftragal, 


| and lafily, a boultin. See 4fragal and 


Boultin. 

FASCIA LATA, in anatomy, the 
name of a muſcle, or muſcular ligament. 
It is very conſiderable for its extent and 


ſtrength, being compoſed principally of 


two planes of fibres, of which the exter- 
nal are more or leſs longitudinal; the in- 
ternal more or leſs tranſverſe. It is further 
ſtrengthened in ſome places by a great 
number of other fibres, which augment. its 
thickneſs, and form particular expanſions, 
The tranſverſe fibres are much-ſtronger 
than the longitudinal. — 

The maſculus FASC L Late is a ſmall 
and pretty long muſcle, fituated ſomewhat 
obliquely upward and downward, on the 
fore-part of the hip. 

FASCLEA, in aſtronomy, ſeveral rows 
of bright ſpots on Jupiter's body, reſem- 
bling belts or ſwaths. 

Theſe faſciz or belts are more Iucid 
than the reſt of the planet's diſk, and are 
terminated by parallel lines. Some have 
imagined that they are long canals of 
ſome fluid matter, or water ; and becauſe 
they have diſcovered ſeveral dark ſpots on 
his diſk, they conclude that the planet's 
ſurface is divided into land and water, 
like that of our globe. | 

FASCINATION, a kind of witcheraſt 
or enchantment, ſuppoſed to operate by the 
influence of the eye or tongve. 

FASCINES, or FAGGOTS, in for- 
tification, ſmall branches of trees or ba- 
vens bound up in bundles, which are uſed 
in an army, in order to cover themſelves, 
and burn the enemies lodgments ; and 
which, when mixed with earth, ſerve to 
fill up ditches, mend roads, &c. 

FASHION, a term uſed among artifi- | 
cers in gold and filver, for the trouble, 
time, and labour employed in a piece of 
work. It is by the faſhion that work- 
mens wages are regulated, , 

FAST, or FASTING, abſtinence from 
food : but is more particularly. uſed for 
ſuch abſtinence on a religious account. 

FAST-DAYS, thoſe appointed, by pubs 
lic authority, to be obſerved in faſting 
and humiltation. 

FAS TI, in Roman antiquity, the ca- 

lender 


Ar 


Jendar wherein were expreſſed the ſcveral 
days of the years, with their feaſts, 
games, and other ceremanies. 

FAT, in anatomy, an oily, ſulphu- 
yeous part of the blood, depoſited in the 
cells of the membrana adipoſa, from the 
innumerable little veſſels which are ſpread 
amongſt them. 

This fat is to be faund immediately under 
the ſkin, in all the parts of the body, 
except the ſore head, eye-lids, lips, upper- 

of the ear, penis, and fcrotum. In 

me bodies the veſicles of the membrana 
pdipoſa are ſo full, that the fat is an inch | 
or more thick; and in others they are 
almoſt flat, containing little or no fat. 
There are two ſorts of fat, one white, 


F E A 
| FAUNS, FAUNI, or SATYRS, were 


a kind of rural deities, or rather demi. 

ods, among the Romans, and inhabited 
the woods ; wherefore they were called 
{ylvani ; they were companions of Pan 
or Faunus. They were not known among 
the Greeks. The Latins repreſented them 
half man and half goat, with the horns, 
cars, feet, and tail of a goat, a flat noſe, 
and with hair on their bodies. The wild 
pine and olive were conſecrated to the 
Fauns. 

* FAUNUS, in fabuleus hiſtory, king 
of the Aborigines, or country of the La- 
tins, ſucceeded his father Picus, about the 
one thouſand two hundred and twentieth - 
year before the Chriſtian æra. He is ſaid 


or rather yellow, ſoft and lax, which is 
eafily melted, and is called pinguedo ; 
— white, firm, brittle, and which 


to have inſtituted a great number of reli. 
gious ceremonies, and to have kept him- 
ſelf almoſt always concealed, on which 


is not eaſily melted, called ſebum, ſuet 

or tallow. Some reckon the marrow of 

the bones for a third ſort of fat. 
, FAT, or VAT, is alſo uſed far ſeve- 
ral utenſils, as, 1. A large wooden vellel, 
uſed for the meaſuring of malt, and con- 
raining a quarter, or eight buſhels. 2. A 
large brewing veſſel, uſed by brewers to 
run their wort in. 3. A leaden pan or 
veſſel for the making of ſalt at Droitwich. 

FAT likewiſe denotes an uncertain 
meaſure of capacity, Thus a fat of iſin- 
glaſs contains from three hundred and 
u quarter to four hundred weight ; of 
wine, from twenty to tWeuty- five hundred 
weight ; and of yarn, from two hundred 
and twenty, to two hundred and twenty- 
one bundles. | 

FATE, or DESTINY, ſomething ſup- 
poſed to infer the neceſſity of any event, 
the cauſe of which we are but very litile 
acquainted with, and which ariſes from a 
power ſuperior to any that is ſubject to 
man. 

The Stoics who admitted a providence, 
however, ſabjected it to fate; and yet 
they did not make it more inflexible than 
the predeſtination of the Calviniſts. 

. + FATHER, a term of relation denoting 
a perſon who hath begot a child. 

FATHER, in theology, is vſed in 
Fpeaking of the firſt perſon of the Trinity. 
See Trinity. 

FATHER, in church hiſtory, is applied 
do ancient authors who have preſerved in 
their writings the tradition of the church. 

FATHER, a title of honour given to 
prelates and dignitarics of the church, 
to the ſuperiors of convents, to congre- þ on feſtival days people reſted from their 
-gation of ecclettaſtics, and to perſous ve- | labour, and lived more-plent:fully than at 
nerable tor their age and quality, | other times, yet believiug the gods wy 

| bteſe 


account he was confounded with the god 
Pan. His children, called Fauni or Fauns, 
were viſionary beings, much like the Sa- 
tyrs, and were uſually crowned with pine. 

* FAVOUR, in pagan worſhip, a fa- 
bulous deity, which ſome will have the 
daughter of Fortune,' others of Beauty, 
and a third, the daughter of Wit. Ap- 
pelles painted her with wings, walking 
with Flattery before her, Pride, Honovr, 
— Pleaſure around her, and Envy at het 

cis, g 

FAUSSE- BRAVE, in fortification, a 
mount or rampart, of four fathoms width, 
on the outſide of the firſt rampart, that 
goes quite round the place, in order to de- 
fend the folle 5 and is covered with a 

rapet. 

* FAUX, (GUY) was executed in 
Parhament-yard, January 31, 1606, for 
the Gun-powder-plot. 

FAWN, among ſportſmen, a buck or 
doe, of the firſt year ; or the young of 
the buck's breed in its firſt year. 

FEALTY, in law, an oath taken on 
the admittance of any tenant, to be true 
to the lord of whom he holds his land. 

* FEAR, one of the Paſſions, to 
which the Greeks and Romans erected 
temples, where they offered up their ſup- 
plications, to be preferved from this paſhon 
in the day of battle, &c. 

FEAST, or FESTIVAL, any ſolem- 
nity. or feſtivity ; but, in the church, it 
ſignifies thoſe days which are obſerved in 
honour of God or of fome ſaint. Ac- 
cording to. Athenæus, feaſts were occa- 
ſioned by devotion to the gods; for though 


\ 
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prefent at their tables, they behaved with 
ſobriety ; neither did they drink to exceſs, 
but after a moderate tefreſtindent, offered 
libatioas and fo departed home. 

At Athens no perſon was allowed to 
entertain above thirty at once, Men and 
womeri were never fcafted- together, as 
Cicero idforms us, Orat. 3. in Verrem, 
wherein the Greeks differed from the 
Romans, amongſt whom women were al- 
lowed more freedom. Before people went 
to an entertaifhment, they anointed them- 
ſelves. They who came off, a journey 
were waſhed and cloathed in the houſe of 
the entertainment, before they were ad- 
mitred to the feaſts. They were uſually 
clad in white, or ſome ſuch chearful co- 
lour ; they waſhed their hands before they 
ſat down, and between every courſe, and 
after ſupper. | 

FEATHER, Pluma, the parts which 
2 birds, and enables them to fly. See 

d. 

Princes FEATHER, a plant otherwiſe 
called amaranth, 

FEBRIFUGES, in medicine, are ſuch 
things as mitigate or remove a fever; 
they are otherwiſe called antifebrilia. 

EBRUARY, the ſecond month in the 
year, reckoning from January. It was 
added to Romulus's calendar by Numa 
Pompilius, The word is derived from fe. 
brua, which was a certain kind of cere- 
mony performed in that month, in which 
wax candles and flambeaux were lighted 
at the graves of the dead, and oblations 
made to their manes. 

FEE, in law, a certain allowance to 
phyficians, barrifters, attornies, and other 
thcers, as a reward for their pains and 
labour, 

FEE, a ſettled perquiſite of public offi- 
cers, payable by thoſe who employ them. 

FEE.ESTATE, chat held by the bene- 
fit of another, and for which ſome ſervice, 
rent, or acknowledgment is paid to the 
chief lord, or ſuperior, in whom the mere 
propriety of the foil always continues. 

Fee is generally divided into abſolute 
and conſtitutianal. Abſolute, otherwiſe 
termed fee-fimmple, is where a perſon is 
ſeized of lands or tenements, to him and 
his heirs «for ever; whereas, fee-tail; or 
conditional fee, is where a perſon is ſeized 
of lands, with a limitation to him and 
the heirs of his body. A fee-fimple is the 
largeſt eftate a perſon can have, and can 
be conveyed by no other expreſſion, but 
—— — N in a will, which is 

voured t 4 I 
Ty... = an a grant, the intention 
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of the teſtator is more confidered than the 
literal meaning of the words 

FEE-FARM, a kind of tenure with- 
out homage, fealty, or other ſervice, except 
that mentioned in the feoffment ; which 
is uſually the full rent, or at leaſt a fourth 
part of it. The nature of this tenure is, 
that if the rent be behind, and vnpaid for 
two years, then the feoffer and his heirs, 
may have an action for the recovery of the 
lands. 

FEELING, TOUCHING, one of the 
external ſenſes, by which we attain the. 
ideas of ſolid, hard, ſoft, rough, cold, 
wet, dry, and other tangible qualities. 
The feeling participates of leſs delicacy 
than the other ſenſes, but at the ſame 
time ſurpaſſes them in poigt of certainty» 
- abſolutely cuts off all I — 

des which good „it enjoys that 
of bein iid a fenhbion, See- 
ing and hearing reſult from the orgamiza- 
tion of a very minute portion of our 
ſtructure; but it is requiſite that every, 
part of the animal œconomy ſhould be 
endued with the faculty of feeling, to diſ- 
tinguiſh us from mere machines, that may 
be taken to pieces at pleaſure, without the 
con ſc iouſneſs of any violence offering to 
their mechaniſm. This is what nature 
has furniſhed; and wherever we find, 
nerves and life, there alſo ſubſiſts this ſore, 
of ſenſation ; which does not ſeem to ſtand 
in need of any particular organization 
or to depend on the ſtructure of the ner-, 
vous papillz, the ſimple ſolid texture 
the nerve being alone ſufficient to produce. 
it, " 
All matter, of ſufficient confiſtence or 
folidity to affe# the ſurface of our ſking 
becomes the object of feeling. This ſenſe 
aſcertains the bulk and figure of bodies, 
their diftance, inaction, motion, ſolidity, 
ſoftneſs, fluidity, heat, coldnefs, dry 3 
' moiſture, &c. theſe are its proper objects. 
The ſenſation of warmth or heat is a fort; 
of light emotion, or irritation of our ner- 
vous parts, and an expanhon of our folids 
and fluids, produced by the ſlight action 
of a moderate quantity of the ſubtile mat- 
ter that compoſes fire, or the origin 
heat, whether natural or artificial. When 
this matter either exceeds in quantity, ot 
is more than ordinarily agitated, then, in- 
ſtead of irritating or expanding our ſolids 
and fluids, it tears and diffolves them; and 
this violence of action cauſes av inflam» 
mation. The ſenſation of cold, on the 
contrary, is 2 fort of obſtrovion in the 


nervous papillæ, and generally in all the 
U ſolids, 
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ſolids, and a condenſation or defeR of 
motion in our fluids, arifing either from 
the conduct of ſome cold ſubſtance ; that 
is to ſay, of a ſubſtance that is not to any 
degree impregnated with ſubtile agitated 
matter, hike the air or water; or by auy 
other accidental cauſe, whereby the mo- 
tion of our fluids, and natural elemental 
heat, is ſupprefled, like the periodical 
convulfion of the folids that produces the 
2 in an ague. 
The ſkin which is the organ of feeling, 
15 a compoſition of fibres, nerves, and 
veſſels, which are interwoven onc with 
the other in ſuch an extraordinary manner, 
that the texture, in ſome meaſure teſem · 
bles net-work. See Cutis. 
This fibrous texture is viſible in thick 
ſhammy, and in the Toles of ſhoes made 
of a thick and ſoſt leather, where, indeed, 
the fibres appear very diſtinctly. | 
 FEINT, in muſic, the ſame with dieſis. 
FEINT, in fencing, a ſhew of making 
a thryft at one part, in order to deceive 
the enemy, that you may really ſtrike him 
in another, A ſimple Hine is a mere mo- 
tion of the wriſt, without fiirring the foot. 
FELIS, in zoology, is uſed by Lin- 


| 


næus as the name of a large genus df © 


quadruped:, of the order of the ſeræ. To 
this genus belong the lion, tiger, leopard, 
cat, cat of the mountain, lynx, and 
ounce. 

FELLING F Timber. Many circum- 
ſtances are well known and conflantly 
obſerved in the felling of timber for build- 
ing, which, though to a haſty obſerver 
hey might appear trifling, yet prove, on 


experience, to be of the utmott conſe- 


— One thing obſerved by Mr. De 


uſſon, which very greatly increaſes the 


folidity and ſtrength of timber, is, that 
the trees intended to be felled for ſervice 


ſhould firſt be ripped round of their bark, 
Ind ſuffered to ſtand and die upon the ſpot 


before the cutting, The ſappy part, or 
blea of the oak, becomes by this means 
- as hard and firm as the heart, and the real 
ſtrength and denſity of the wood has been 
proved, by mayy experiments, to be great- 
ly increaſed. by it; nor is this a practice 
of any detriment to the proprietor, fince 
the remaining ſtumps of theſe trees ſend 
vp their young ſhoots as vigourouſly as if 
they had been cut down in their natural 
condition. When any tree is to be cut 


don for fimber, the firſt thing to be taken 


care of is a Kilful diſbranching ſuch limbs 


_ 4s mayendanger it in its fall: many trees 
are uiterly Tpoiled for want of 2 previous 
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care of this kind. In arms of timber 
that are very great it is always necefſa 
to chop or fink in them cloſe to the bole, 
and then, merting it with down-right 
ſtrokes, it will be ſevered from the tree 
without ſplitting In felling the tree, 
take care always to cut as cloſe to the 
ground as poflible, unleſzs it is intended to 
be grubbed uo; and the doing this is of 
advantage both to the timber, and to the 
wood ; fot timber is never ſb much valued, 
if it be known to grow out of old ſtocks, 

FELLOWSHIP, COMPANY, or 
PARTNERSHIP, in arithmetic, a rule 
of great uſe in balancing the account of 
ſeveral partners trading in a company, fo 
that every partner may hade his juſt part 
of the gain, or ſ Tain his julf part of the 

lofs, according * this proportion: this falls 
under two contiderations, called the Single 
and Double Rule. of Fellowſhip. 

Single FELLOWSHIP, or FELLOW. 
SHIP without Time, By this rule are ad- 
juſted the accounts of thoſe partners that 
put all their ſeveral, and perphaps differ- 
ent, ſums of money into 4 common ſtock 
at one and the ſame time ; and therefore 
it is uſually called the Rule of Fellowſhip 
without Time: queſtions of this nature 
are anſwered by ſo many ſeveral operations 
in the Rule of Three direct, as there are 
partners in the Rock; 

Example t. Suppoſe three partners, A, 
B, and C, make a joint ſtock of 1921, 
in this manner: A puts in 48 J. B puts in 
641. and C puts in 801. with this 1921. 
| 4 trade and gain 24 J. it is required to 
find each man's true part of that gain ? 

Here it will be as the ſum of the ſiocks 
192 L is to the total gain 241. ſo is each 
man's particular ſtock to his reſpeRive 
ſhare of the total gain : wherefore in this 
caſe A's ſhare of the gain will be 61. B's 
$1. and C's 10 l. 

Proof. 61. + 8. 4 10 l. = 241. the 
whole gain. | 

Thar is, if the ſum of each man's par- 
ticular gain amount to the whole gain, the 
work is true; if not, ſome error is com- 
| mitted which muft be found out. 

Double FELLOWSHIP, or FEL- 
| LOWSHIP wie Time.—This is uſually 
called the Double Rule of Fellowthip, be- 
caufe any particular man's money is to be 


its continuance in the joint ſtock. 
Example 1. A and B join in partnerſhip 

upon theſe terms, viz. A agtees to lay 

down 100 l. and to employ it in trade three 


| 


months ; then B is to lay down his * 


conſidered, with relation to the time of 
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and with the whole flock of 2001. they are 
to trade three months more, Now, at 
the end of this time, they find their whole 
gain to be 211. it is required to know 
what each man's part of the gain aught to 
be, according to his ſtock, and the time 
of employing it ? 

Here it is but reaſonable to conclude 
that, as the ſum laid down by each perſon 
js the ſame, their reſpective gains ſhould 
be in the proportion of the times thoſe 
equal ſums were employed ; conſequently 
as 9. the ſom of the times, 15 3 B's time, 
ſo is the whole gain 21 1. to 71. B's ſhare 
of the gain, which taken from 21 |. leaves 
14 1, for the ſhare of A, 

If in the above example the times had 
been equal, but the ſums laid*down un- 
equal, it is evident the whole gain in that 
caſe muſt have been divided between the 
partners in the ratioof the ſums adventured ; 
whente it follows, that when the ſtocks 
and times of continuance are reſpectively 
unequal, the total gain mult be divided in 
the ratio compounded of each man's money 
and time reſpectively. Therefore, in or- 
der to reſolve all queſtions of this nature, 
be the partners never ſo many, obſerve 
this rule. 

Multiply every particular man's ſtock, 
with the time it is employed ; then it will 
be as the ſum of all theſe products is to 
the whole gain or loſs ; ſo is every one of 
theſe products to its proportional part of 
that whole gain or loſs. ; 

FELO DE SE, in law, a perſon that de- 
liberately lays violent hands on himſelf, 
and is the occaſion of his untimely death, 
whether by hanging, drowning, or any 
other Wav. 0 ; . 

FELON, in law, a perſon guilty of 
felony. | 

F ELON-WORT, in botany, the ſame 
with the ſolanum, or deadly night-thade, 

FELONY, in law, a capital crime, 
next in degree to petit treaſon ; as murder, 
theft, raps, &c. 

FELT, in commerce, a kind of ſtuff, 
compoſed either of wool alone, or of a 
mixture ot wool and hair; but neither 
ſpan nor wove, deriving all its confiſtence 
from being fulled, or wrought, with lees 
and fize, | — 

FEMALE, a term peculiar to amimals, 
fgnifying that ſex which conceives and 
generates its young within itſelf, The 
word is alſo applied, in a figurative ſenſe, 
to inanimate objeAs, from the reſemblance 
they bear to the female of animals: thus 
we ſay, a female ſcrew, a female flower, 
c. See Flower, Screw, KC. 
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FEMME CQVERT, in law, a mate 
ried woman. Set Caverture. | 

FEMME SOLE, an unmarried woman, 
whoſe debrs contracted before marriage, 
become thoſe of her huſband after that ce- 
has been performed. 
FEMININE, in grammar, is that gen- 
der which denotes a female. | 

FEMUR, the thigh in anatomy, thas 
part of the body intercepted between the 
buttocks and the knee. See Thigt. 

FEN, a general name for boggy or 
marſhy und, commonly overflowed with 
water. In draining theſe fort of lands, 
which is the only method of making them 
uſeful, trenches and drains for carrying 
off the water muſt be formed, in order to 
render the furface dry, and of a proper 
confittence for producing vegetables. This 
may. be attempted by various methods ; 
but whatever mode of proceeding be adapt - 
ed, the loweſt part of tho ground is to be 
found out firſt, and the overflowing trom 
great rains, and from land-floods, muft be 
provided for, in the carrying off that 
way; for, ſhould this be neglected, all 
the labour and coſt employed on the other 
principle would be thrawn away. If it is 
found that this can be done, there muſt be 
afterwards cut a large drain through the 
middle of the land, and feveral ſmaller 


drains communicating with this. 
The greater drain muſt be dog deep 
enough to drain the whole level; an this, 
and all the athers, muſt be made the nar- 
roweſt at the head, and wider all the way 
to the mouth, where it muſt be wideſt of 
all. The wet grounds, called ſens, in 
Lincolnſhire and elſewhere in England, 
bring many advantages to the inhabitants 
of thoſe countries. Fowl and fith are very 
plentiful in them. The pike and eels are 
large, and eafily caught, but they are 
uſually coarſe, The duck, mallard, and 
teal are in ſuch plenty, as is ſcarce to be 
conceived ; they are taken in decoys, by 
prodigious” flocks at a time. They fend 
theſe fowl to London from Lincolnſhire, 
twice a week on horſe-back, from Michael- 
mas to Lady-Day, and one decoy will 
furniſh twenty dozen, or more, twice a 
week, for the whole ſeaſon, in this man- 
ner. The decoy-men contract with the 
people who bring them to Landon at a 
certain rate, and they are obliged to take 
the whole number that is catched off their 
hands. Abaut Midſummer, when the 
moulting ſeaſon is, a great number are 
deſtroyed alſo by the e of the neigh- 
bourhoods. The poor birds at this time 
zue neither able to ſwim nor to fly well x 
v2 and 
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and the people going in with boats among 
the reeds, where they lie, beat them down 
with long poles. A little before Michael- 
mas, vaſt flights of theſe birds arrive at 
the decoys from other places ; they ſoon 
grow fat in them, and continve there a 
prey to the maſters or owners, as long as 
the decoys are unfrozen ; but, when they 
are. iced oyer, they fly away again, and 
to the neighbouring ſeas for - food. 
y Tranſ. No, 223. 
_ FENCE, a hedge, wall, ditch, bank, 
or other incloſure, made round gardens, 
fields, woods, &c. 

In hotter climates than England, where 
they have not occaſion for walls to ripen 
their fruit, their gardens lie open, where 
they can have a water fence, and proſpects; 
or elſe they bound their gardens with 
groves, in which are fountains, walks, &c. 
which are much more pleaſing to the fight 
than a dead wall : but in colder countries, 
and in England, we are obliged to have 
walls to ſhelter and ripe our fruit, al- 
though they take away much from the 
pleaſant proſpect of the garden. 

Since therefore we are under the neceſ- 
fity to have walls to ſecure our gardens 
from the injuries of winds, as well as for 
the convenience of partitions or incloſures, 
and alfo to ripen our fruit, brick walls are 


- accounted the beſt and warmeſt for fruit: 


d theſe walls, being built panelwiſe, 
with pillars at equal diſtances, will ſave 


2 great deal of charge, in that the walls 


may be built thinner than if they were 


built plain without theſe panels; for then 


it would be neceſſary to build them thicker 
every-where ; and, beſides, theſe panels 
make the, walls look the handſomer. 

. Stone walls are to be preferred to thoſe 


of brick, eſpecially thoſe of ſquare hewn | 


ſtones, Thoſe that are made of rough 
ſſones, though they are very dry and 
warm, yet, by reaſon of their unevenneſs, 
axe inconvenient to nail up trees to, except 
pieces of timber be laid in them here and 
there for that purpoſe. * 

But in large gardens it is better to have 
the proſpect open to the pleaſure, garden; 


which ſhould be ſurrounded with a ſoſſe, 


that from the garden the agjacent country 
may be viewed ; but this muſt depend on 
the ſituation of the place: for, if the 


proſpect from the garden is not good, it 


had better be ſhut out from the ſight by a 
wall, or any other fence, than to be open, 
As alſo, when a garden lies pear a populous 
town, and the adjoining grounds are open 
49 the inhabitants; if the garden is open, 
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there will be no walking there jn good 
weather, without being expoſed to the 
views of all paſſen gers, which is very dif. 
agrecable, 

Where the foſſes are made round 2 
garden which is fituated in a park, the 
are extremely proper ; becauſe hereby the 
proſpects of the park will be obtained in 
the garden, which renders thoſe gardeng 


much more agreeable than thoſe which 


are confined. 

In ſuch places where there are no goud 
proſpects to be obtained from a garden, it 
is common to make the inclofure of park. 
paleing : which, if well performed, 'will 
laſt many years, and bas a much better ap- 
pearance than a wall: and this pale may 
be hid from the fight within, by planta- 
tions of ſhrubs and ever-greens ; or there 
may be a quick hedge planted within the 
pale, which may be trained up, fo as to 


be an excellent fence by the time the pales - 


begins to decay. 

There are ſome perſons who make 
ſtuckade fences round their gardens to keep 
out cattle, &c. which, when well made, 
will anſwer the purpgfe of fences ; but this 
being very expenfivE in the making, and 
not of very long duratian, has occafioned 
their not being more commonly in uſe. 

As to fences round parks, they are ge- 
nerally of paleing; which, if well made 
of winter-fallen oak, will laſt many years. 
The fence may be fix feet and a half high, 
which is enough for a fallow deer ; but, 
where there are red deer, the fence ſhould 
be one foot higher, otherwiſe they will 
leap over. ; 

Some incloſe their parks with brick 
walls; and in countries, where ſtone is 
cheap, the walls are built with this mate- 
rial; ſome with, and others without 
mortar, | 
A kitchen garden, if rightly contrived, 


will contain walling enough to afford a 


ſupply of ſuch fruits as require the aſ- 


ſiſtance of walls for any family; and this 
garden, being fituated on one fide, and 
gite out of fight of the houſe, may be 
. with walls, which will ſereen 
the kitchen garden ſrom the ſigbt of per- 
ſons in the pleaſure garden; and, being 
locked up, the fruit will be much better pre- 
ſerved than it can be in the public garden. 
The height of garden walls ſhould, be 
twelve feet, which is a moderate propor- 
tion, and, if the fail be good, it may in 
time be well furniſhed with bearing wood 
in every part, eſpecially that part planted 


| with pears, notwithſtanding the branches 
| belug 
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being trained horizontally from the bottom | 
of the walls. a 

1 would recommend the white thorn, 
the holly, the black thorn, and crab, for 
outward fences to a good ground: bur I do 
not approve of the intermixing them. Mil- 
ler's Gardener's Dictianary. 

# FENELON (FRANCIS DE SA- 
LIGNAC DE LA MOTTE) acele- 
brated archbiſhop of Cambray, and one of 
the greateſt men the church of France has 
produced, was bom of an ancient and no- 
ble family, at the caſtle of Fenelon, in the 
province of Perigord, on the 6th of Aug. 
1651. He was educated at his father's 
houſe till he was twelve years of age, when 
he was ſent to the 8 of Cahors, 
and aſterwards finiſhed his ſtudies at Pa- 
ris, under the care of his uncle Anthony, 
marquis of Fenelon, lieutenant-general of 
the king's armies, who was as mach diſ- 
tinghiſhed by his genius and exemplary 
picty, as by his courage. This nobleman 
treated him as his ſon. He began to 
preach with applauſe at nineteen years of 
age, but at the marquis's perſuaſions de- 
filted, He received holy orders at the ge 
of twenty-four. In 1689 he was made 
precepter to the dukes of Burgandy, An- 
jou, and Berry, for whom he compoſed 
his Telemachus, in which he has exhauſt- 
ed all the riches of the French language. 
In 1693 he was made a member of the 
French academy, and in 1695 was made 
archbiſhop of Cambray. He refigned at 
the ſame time his abbey of St. Valeroy, and 
a ſmall priory, believing that he could not 
in conſcience poſſeſs any benefice with his 
archbiſhoprick. His merit, :and the fa- 
vour he enjoved at court, ſeemed to pro- 
miſe him ſtill more conſiderable prefer- 
ments, but a ſtorm was raiſed againſt him, 
which obliged him to leave the court for 
ever, Mr. M. Boſſuet accuſiag him of 
quictiſm, and writing againſt his book of 
Maxims of the Saints, cauſed him to be 
condemned by ſeveral biſhops. Fenelon 
publiſhed a great number of his works in 
his own defence, but theſe did not calm the 
ſtorm, He was baniſhed to his dioceſe in 
1697, and pope Innocent XII. condemn- 
eq twenty-three propoſitions in that wark, 
Monſ. de Fenelon immediately ſubmitted 
to this cenſure, and declared his ſubmiſſi- 
on under his hand. Thus ended this fam. 
ous diſpute between two of the greateſt 
biſhops that have hitherto appeared. in 
France. He now led an exemplary life at 
Cambray, acquitting himſelf very punctu- 
ally of all the daties of his Ration, and by 


warm aromatic 
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| his benevolence to thoſe who differed from 


him, was ſo beloved and reſpected, that 
the proteſtant army, on entering the Cam- 
breſis, ſpared his lands. He died at Cam- 
bray, on the 7th of January, 1715, aged 
fixty-four. | 

| FENCING, the art of making a pro- 
per uſe of the ſword, as well for attacki 
an enemy, as for defending one's ſell : 
Fencing is a genteel exerciſe, of which ns 
S ought to be ignorant. It is 
earned by practiſing with foils, called in 
= a See Foil. 

The principal intention, in reſpect ta 
the offenfive part, ſhould be to attack the 
enemy in the molt unguarded part; and in 
the defenſive, toparry or ward off the cue» 
my's thruſts and blows, 

FENDUE en Pal. in heraldry, a croſs 
clove down in pale, that is, from top us 
bottom, and the two parts ſet at ſome diſ- 
tance from each other. 

FENNEL, fanicalum, in botany. See 
Foeniculum. 

FENUGREEK, or FOENUGREEK, 
See Foenugreet. 

FEOFFMENT, in law, a gift or grant 
of any manors, meſſuages, lands, or tene- 
ments, to another in fee, by delivery of 
ſeifin, and, poſſeſſion of the eſtate granted. 

FERALIA, in antiquity, a feltivel ub» 
ſerved amongſt the Romans, in honour of 
the manes of their deceaſed friends and re- 
lations. 

FERI, in Roman antiquity, holi- 
days, or days upon which they abſtained 
from work. 

FERMENT, any body which, being 
applied to another, produces fermentation. 
Ferments are either matters already in the 
act of fermention, or that ſoon run inte 
this act. Of the firſt kind are the flow- 
ers of wine, yealt, fermenting. beer, 
or fermenting wine, &c. and of the 
ſecond are the new. expreſſed vege» 
table juices of ſummer fruits. Among 
diſtillers, ferments are all thoſe bodies 
which, when added to the liquor, only 
correct ſome fault therein, and by remov- 
ing ſome obſtacle to fermention, forward it 
by ſecondary means ; as alſo ſuch as being 
added in time of fermeptation, make the 
liquor yield a larger proportion of ſpirit, 
and give ita finer flavour, 

FERMENTATION, the inteſtine 


motion excited in vegetables, by which 
they are changed in ſuch a manner, that 
the firſt thing that riſes from them in dif 
tillation is acrid, mizable with water, of a 


taſte, iaflammable like 
oil, 
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oil, thin and volatile; or elſe acid, that | 
ſpe, and flame, aud is leſs | 


will extinguiſh 
thin and volatile. 

The word is Latin, rome”, and de- 
rived from fermentum, lcaven. 

A certain degree of warmih feems requi- 
fre, in the northern climates, to all arti- 
ficial liquors intended for immediate fer- 
mentation, eſpecially in the winter: but 
the natural juices of vegetables that have 
never been inſpiſſated, as that of grapes, 
and other fruits, when fully ripened, 
will uſually ferment as ſoon as they are 
expreſſed, without any external aſſiſtance. 
In this ſtate with proper] contrivances to 
preſerve and continue it, the liquor is to be 
put into a ſuitable veſſel for fermentation ; 


at which time, if it work not of itſelf, it 


muſt be ned by additions ; and, in 

ral, by ſuch things as are 1 
Sales = See 4 3 

FERMENTED, in general, ſomething 
that has undergone a fermentation. | 

FERN, Filzx, in botany. There are 
great varieties of this plant, in different 
parts of the world; but we ſhall only men- 
tion two ſpecies, the male and the female. 

The leaf of the male fern is compoled of 
other leaves, which adhere to a rib in ſuch 
a manner, as to have lobes on both fides, 
cut into the depth of the main fibre ; the 
fruit reſembles that of polypody. 

The common female fern, or brakes, 
has many large leaves divided into ſeveral 
branches, beſet with long, narrow, ſtiſt, 
pinnule, which are moſtly ſmooth about 
the edges, though fometimes they are a lit- 
tle indented : the back of theſe, about 
Midſummer, will be covered round the 
margins with a great number of duſky 
brown particles, which are the feed. 

The feeds of the ſeveral ſpecies of fern 
were wholly unknown to the ancients, 
Swammerdam, in his Biblia Naturz, 
claims to himſelfthe honour of having firſt 
diſcovered them ; but it appears from 
Hook's works, that Dr, William Cole 
ſent an account of the ſeeds of ſeveral of 
the plants of this kind to that author, in 
1669; whereas Swammerdam declares his 
difcovery of them to have been in 1673 ; 
ſo that it is plain that Dr. Cole's was prior 
to his by fame years, 

„ FERRERS, Laurence, Earl, was 
hanged at Tyburn for murder, May 5, 


1760. | 

FERRET, Yverra, in zoology, a qua- 
druped of the muſtela kind. This animal 
6 very common in England, but is a na- 
. Live of America. 
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FERRETTO, in the glaſs trade, 3 
ſubitance which ſerves to colour glaſs, 

This is made by a fimple calcination dt 
copper, but it ſerves for ſeveral colours, 

FERRUGINOUS, any thing partaking 
of iron, or that contains particles of that 
metal. It is particularly applied ro ᷑ertain 
mineral ſprings, whole waters are impreg - 
nated with particles of iron, generally 
called chalybeats. . 

FERTILITY, that quality which des 
notes a thing fruitful or prolific. 

FESSE, in heraldry, one of the ning 
honourable ordinaries, confifting of a line 
drawn direaly acroſs the ſhield, from fide 
to (ide, and containing the third part of it, 
between the honour-point and the nom- 
brit, It repreſents a broad girdle, or belt 
of honour,. which knights at arms were 
anciently girded with. | 

FESSE-POINT,.the exact center of the 
eſcutcheon. See Peint. | 

FESSE WAYS, or In FESSE, de- 
notes any thing borne after the manner of 
a felſe; that is, in a rank acxoſs the mid- 
dle = the thield. 7 

art FESSE, implies a parti 
acroſs on aiddle of the ſhield, _ 55 
to fide, through the ſeſſe- point. 

FESTI DIES, in Roman antiquity, 
certain days in the year devoted to the ho- 
nour of the gods. 

FESTIVAL, See Feoft, 

FESTOON, in architecture and ſculy- 
ture, &c. an ornament in form of a gat- 
land of flowers, fruits, and leaves, inicr+ 
mixed or twiſted together, 

It is in the form of a firing or collar, 
ſomewhat biggeſt in the middle, where it 
falls down in an arch ; being extended 
the two ends, the extremities of whi 
hang down perpendicularly, 

Feſtoons are now chiefly uſed in friezes, 
and other-vacant places, which want to be 
filled up and adorned; being done in imi» 
tation of the long cluſters of flowers, 
which the ancients placed on the doors of 
their temples and houſes on feſtival occa- 
Hons. 

FETLOCK, in the menage, a tuft of 
hair growing behind the paſtern- joint of 
many horſes ; for thoſe of a low ſize have 

ſcarce any ſuch ruft. \ 

FEUDAL, or FEODAL, denotes any 
thing belonging to a fee. 

FEUDATARY, or FEODATARY, 
a tenant who formerly held his eſtate by 
feodal fervice. 

FEVER, FEBRIS, in medicine, 2 


| diſeale, os rather claſs of diſcaſes, whole 
| Chazace 
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raftegiſtic is a preternatural heat felt 
through the whole body, or at lcaſt the 
principal parts of it. = 

All fevers, of what kind ſoever, are at- 
tended with a preternatural heat of the 
blood and humours, which impairs the 
bodily firength and its vital functions : 
wherefore nature raiſes all her forces, and 
- engages the diſcaſe as a mortal enemy; 
and, it ſhe gets the better drives out the 
cauſe of the diſorder by ſuch outlets as ſhe 
is able. This action is by phyficians called 
the crifis of the diſeaſe. 

As there is no fever cured without 
ſome confiderable evacuation, raiſed either 
by natufe or by -art, the phyſician ought 
carefully to obſerve which way nature 
ſeems to intend the expulſion of the morbid 
matter, and to affiſt her by all poſſible 
means. - Now this expulſion is very fre- 
quently made through ſeveral outlers of the 
body at a time; and an evacuation by one 
vutlet, more or leſs, checks that by anos | 
ther; thus a looſeneſs checks a ſweat, and 
vice verſa: whereſore it is the phyſicians 
buſineſs to diſcern what evacuation is moſt 
likely to be of ſervice, and ſo to promote 
this, as to give the leaſt interruption poſ- 
ſible to any other; for any one cvacuation 
is not equally ſyitable to all perſons, both 
on account of the difference of conſtitution 
and of diſeaſes; although evacuations 
through every emunctory are ſometimes 
neceflary, as we find by experience in ma- 
Vgoant fevers. 

But of all ſolutions of the diſeaſe the 
moſt defirable is by ſweat ; next to that by 
Rool and urine; the worſt is by a hemorrh- 
age, whether it proceeds from the noſe, 
br from any other part, becauſe it indi- 
cates, that the blood is ſo far vitiated, that 
fo proper ſeparation of the humour can be 
made. 

Laſtly, ſome fevers terminate in abſceſ- 
ſes formed in the glands, which, if they 
happen in the decline of the diſeaſe, and 
Toppurate kindly, are ſalutary: wherefore 
the ſuppuration 13 to be forwarded by cata- 
plaſms or plaſters, and ſometimes by cup- 
ping on the tumour ; and then, if the ab- 
cels does not break ſpontaneouſly, it 
ought to be opened with the knife or a 
tauſtic. | 

At this time this rule of practice is ge- 
nerally right, not to exhavſt the patient”s 
ſtrength by evacuations of any kind: and 
yet in ſome caſes there is a neceſſity for 
drawing a little blood; as when the hu- 
mours are in great commotion, ayd the. 
Meat excelive ; for this remedy, prudent- | 


K 
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ly adminiſtered, makes the tumovr ripen 
kindly, becauſe nature has always & great . 
abhorrence of a turbulent ſtate. 

Continue! FEVERS. There is no diſ- 
eaſe to which the uſeful precept, principuis 
oha, is more applicable than to fevers g 
becauſe in the beginning it is generally 
eaſy to do good; but when the diftemper 
has gained ground, the cure is often ar- 
tended with diticuky : for a medicine 
which early adminiftered might have pre- 
vented the impending danger, frequently 
fails when the bodily ſtrength is exhauſted 
by the violence of the diſeaſe, However, 
a patient who applies late for aſhſtance, is 
not to be abandoned to his fate; fince it Is 
certain, that thoſe diſeaſes, which in old 
times were aſcribed to the divine wrath, 
are frequently cured by natural means, 
even when they a moſt deſperate 2 
wherefore the phyhcian ought to lay it 
down as an abſolute rule, never to be want- 
ingin his duty. | 

And firſt, as blood letting is a moſt ex- 
cellent remedy in the beginning of all fe- 
vers; if it has happened to be neglected 
for ſome days, let us confider whether it is 
Rill proper to be ordered. 

In cafe of intolerable pain in any part of 
the body, of difficulty of breathing, or a 
delirium, blood is tobe taken away, accord 
ing to the patient's firength ; with the 
lancet, if he be able to bear it; if two 
weak, by cupping z but it excethvely fog 
by leeches : and if this may be done when 
the diſeaſe has got to the height, it ooght 
for it ronger reatons ta take place in the be- 
ginning : and let me obſerve by the way, 
that lecches are often of vaſt ſervice in a de- 
liriom. 1 Rave alfo ſomet mes found, 
experience, that pieces of lamb's lungs, 
applied warm to the head, have carried off 
the phrenzy, by the exudation of the noxi- 
ous of ſupertluous humour. 

FEVERS attended <vith Eruptions, the 
chief of which, after the ſmall-pox, mea- 
fles, ane plague, is the miliary — 
which no Rees puts on more various ap- 
pearances, Puſtules, rough to the touch, 
break out ſooner or later all over the body; 
ſometimes red, ſometimes whitiſh, and 
again both ſorts intermixed ; at one time 
ſmaller, at anather larger and more ele- 
vated, and of bad ſmell. Sobbing and anzie- 
ty about the heart are very frequent ſymp- 
toms, which are often followed by a deliri- 
vm and convulſions. The diſeaſe runs in- 
to a confiderable length; aud if it happen 
to end tod ſoon, without a ſofficiently 
fect criſis, it often brings on a bad habit of 

body. 
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boty. The red pimples are not fo dan- 
gerous as the whitiſh ; and the more lively 
their colour, the ſafer they are, Hence 
it appears, that this fever is more owing to 
a de im the kumours, aud the animal 
ſpirits ĩn particular than to any bad quality 
of the air; and that it requires different 
methods of cure, according to its different 
circumſtanc es. 

But of what kind ſoever the puſtules 
are, blood is to be drawn in the beginning, 
if the patient hath ſtrength to bear it; 
unlefs he be actually in a ſweat, in which 
caſe blood-letting is either to be omitted, 


— of at leaſt to be put off for a day or two, 


or to ſome other convenient time. 

Now red puſtules bear bleeding much 
better than the whitith : and thoogh in 
both ſorts bliſters are ferviceable, yet they 
art more neceffary in the latter; and they 
are to be applied to the neck, head, and 
alt the limbs, at proper diftances of rime. 
After all, I would adviſe the phytician 
always to bear in mind, that the more 
fparingly blood has been drawn, the more 
happily the diſeaſe generally terminates : 
for when the {Irength has been exhauſted 
by evacvations towards the latter end, the 
eruption ſinks in, and the patient dies. 

Nature's endeavours to expel the mar- 
bific matter through the ſkin, are to be 
aſſiſted by moderately cordial medicines, 
Of this tribe the moſt proper are the 
bezoardic powder, the compound powder 
of contrayerva, and the cordial confection; 
adding nitre in caſe of an inflammation : 
and this falt may be very advantageouſly 
Joined to cordial medicines in almoſt all ma- 
ligoant fevers, at leaſt in the beginning. 
Toward the decline, warm bathihg 1s 
ſometimes ſcrviceabley in order to bring 
forth the remains of the puſtules. 

But if, either at the height, or on the 


decline of the fever, the only appear- * 


axice of an eruption is a vaſt number of 
pellucid veſicles, fo fmall as hardly to be 
ſeen ; it is not fafe to perfiſt too long in 
the uſe of internal medicines of this tribe, 
unleſs the length of the diſtemper has fo 
far weakend the patient, as to render even 
more powerful cordials neceffary : for ſuch 
Iictle roughneſſes of the ſkin are not able 
to bring on 2a good crifis, but on the 
contrary, generally denote a difficult and 
tedious illneſs; wherefore, withodt diſ- 
continuing the blifters, the cauſe 'of the 
diſeaſe is tu be carried off by other ways, 
eſpecially through the inteſtinal canal by 
gentle purges of rhubarb, or manua and 
Glauber's ſalts. ; 


— 
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It is to be obſerved, that this diſeaſe {x 
not always terminated by any one ſort of 


crifis, It has ſometimes one fort, ſome- 
times another; and, in ſome caſes, ſe- 
veral forts rogether, as frequently happeas 
in other malignant fevers. Thus, at the 
ſame time that there are other diſcharges 
of the 'morbific matter, a thruſh ſome- 
times breaks out, and ſpreads all over the 
mouth and throat. This commonly be- 
gins with an hiccup : and if it be whitiſh 
and very moiſt, and occafion a plentiful 
ſpitting, it is ſo far from portending any 
great danger, that it is a ſign of the dit- 
temper's ending happily ; but if it be of a 
black kind and dry, aud the fpittle rough, 
and little in quantity, it is a fatal omen, 
as it indicates the mouth and throat choak- 
ed up with ſimy phlegm. In theſe caſes 
it is proper to uſe gargles made of barley- 
water and ſyrup of mulberties, or ſome 
ſuch other ſyrup, or the , pectoral decoc- 
tion; for repellents of all Kinds are to 
be carefully avoided. . 

It may poſſibly ſeem ſtrange to ſome, 
that Sydenham preſcribed the bark in this 
fever, and the aphthæ attending it, who 
ſays, he 8 found it to anſwer his ex- 
pectations. But this was not a raſh prac- 
tice in that ſagacious phyſician; for this 
fever often jatermits when the aphthæ do 
not appear ; but it more frequently ends 
upon their going off. In both caſes this 
excellent antidote is of very great ſervice, 
Sydenham was the firſt, among us, who 
deſcribed this fever, which, he ſays, took 
its riſe here in the mouth of February, 
1684, after the long and ſevere froſt of 
the preceding winter. Hence it is pro- 
bable, that it aroſe from the acrimony of 
the humours, induced by the conſtruction, 
of the fibres of the ſkin from cold, and 
the conſequent diminution of perſpiration. 

The Petechial FEVER. The petechiæ, 
from which this fever has its name, are 
broad red ſpots,” like the bites of fleas, 
not rifing above the ſurface of the ſkin. 
When they are lived or black, they are 
of very dangerous prognoſtic ; becauſe they 
are really ſo many little gangrenes ; and 
therefore, the more numerous they are, the 
more theirconſequence is to be dreaded. _ 

The common practice of giving hot 
medicines 'in the beginning of this dif- 
temper, in order to raiſe ſweats, is quite 
wrong. It is much the ſafer way, to 
check the gangrenous diſpoſitions of the 
humours by the bezoardic powder, or ra- 
ther the compound powder of contrayerva, 
wirk nitre, as is before - mentioned ; or Ars 

« 


- yoke ſweat ; but the calx ſhould not be 


Virginia ſnake-root, contrayerva-root, the 


a ſmall quantity of diftilled vinegar. 
Intermitting FEVER.---That this is not 
- carried off the Peruvian bark with 


miſing a vomit or # purge, or both, is 
not unknown to phyfictans ; but to join 
ſome mild catharthic to this remedy 
will perhaps appear new in practice: for 
it is common! 


that it is quite neceſſa 


rendered it more efficacious ; for althouch 


turbances in the blood and hamours, as 


vers, of a worſe ſort than ordinary, were 
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fit nature with the cordial confection 
diſſolved in fimple alexeterial water: and 
alſo to accidulate the patient's drink with | 
dulcified ſpirit of nitre ; to repair his 
ſtrength with Rheniſh wine; and, in fine, 
a very proper drink will be barley-water 
with juice of lemons : and all theſe li- 
vors are to be drank plentifully, Ir will 
kewiſe be of uſe ſometimes to adminiſter 
ſome doſes of the calx of antimony and 
bezoardic powder mixed, in order to pro- 


too much waſhed ; yet it is neceſſary to 
admoniſh, that it 1s not an uncommon 
cafe, eſpecially towards the latter end of 
the diſeaſe, that the patient's weak low 
ſtate requires warmer cordials; ſuch as 


root of wild valerian, ſaffron and the 
like : and infofions of rheſe in water will 
be far more convenient than any other 
powders, eſpecially if they be mixed with 


a proper degree of certainty, without pre- 


thought among us, that 
this medicine has little or no effect, un- 
leſs the patient be coftive while he takes 
it: but long experience has taught me, 
to add a ſmall 
quantity of rhubarb to this febrifuge, ſo 
as to procure two ſtools at leaſt every day: 
nor have I ever obſerved that this proce- 
dure has lefſened its virtue, but rather 


ſtrong irritating cathartics raiſe ſuch dif- | 


make the proper medicines incffetual : 
yet moderate purging is attended with this 
good effect, that the ſtomach better di- 
geſts whatever is taken in, whether me- 
dicines or food : whe their fineſt and 
_ wholeſome parts paſs into the maſs of 


— — 


The occaſion of my contriving this me- 
Thod of giving the bark was this : about 
five and thirty years ago intermittent fe- 


very rife, and frequently terminated in a 
bad habit of body, and cven in a dropſy; 
which conſequences, when I had mature! 

confidered them, I th6ught that this me- 
thod might probably guard againſt ; nor 
was I deceived in my opinion: and 


the ſucceſs, with which it was attended 
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| encouraged me to purſue it, whenever this 
diſeaſe attacked bodies loaded with groſs 


humours : but I was well aware of the 
danger of purging too much for after hay- 
ing given a drachm or two of rhubarb in 
this manner, it was my uſual cuſtom to 
omit the porgative, and continue the uſe of 
the febrifuge alone: and beſides the ad- 
vantages already recited, I made this ob- 
ſervation, that when the diſeaſe is carried 
off by this method, there is always leſs 
_— of a relapſe. f | 
ow, with regard to this noble medi- 
cine, I have this one admonition to give, 
that it is not proper in any other fevers 
but thoſe of the intermittent kind : for 
in centinuals it is ſo far from being of 
ſervice, that it does much miſchief; and 
it is alſo perniciovs in thoſe hefticy which 
are accompanied with ulcers of any kind 
of the internal parts ; though they often 
have periodical returns, and much reſem- 
ble quotidian or tertian intermittents z 
whence it may not perhaps appear an im- 
probable con jecture, that this medicine 
operates on the bile alone, for that the 
bile has a conſiderable ſhare in cauſin 
intermitting fevers, I have not the leat 
be.” 


However, it ſometimes happens that 


this febrifuge fails in true intermittents 3 


which failure is generally owing to a 
bad habit of body: wherefore the phy- 
fician ſhould uſe his beſt endeavours to 
diſcover in what part the fault lies ; and 
it will be commonly found to be in the 
viſcera and glands of the abdomen : upon 
this account it will be neceſſary to pre- 
ſcribe ſome purges, and ſometimes vomits 3 
and in the intermediate days dreobftru- 
ents and ftomachics, the beſt of which 
are aromatic bitters and preparations of 
ſteel : and for the ſame reaſon it is, that 
quartans are more difficult of cure than 
any other intermittents ; for in theſe 
the blood and humours are inert and ex- 
ceſſive ly viſcid ; ſo that there are two di- 
ſeaſes ro be conquered together, the bad 
habit of body and the fever ; which is 
nerally done S by joining Vir- 
— ſnake · root and ſteel with the bark: 
owever, it may not be improper to take 
notice, that in ſome caſes where the bark 
did not anſver, I have taken off inter- 
mitting fevers with a powder compoſed 
of chamomile flowers, myrrh, ſalt of 
wormwood, and a little alum. 

But there is more danger attending that 
fort of intermitting fevers, by. the Greeks 
named ſemitertian. This fever returns 

| * every 
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ny third day; and of forty»eight hours 


e fit commonly takesup about thirty-ſix, 
more or leſs ; nor does the fever go off 
entirely, but only remits between the pa- 
roxyſms. Hence Galen was right in ſay- 
ing, that it was compounded of a con- 
tinual, quotidian, and an intermitting 
tertian. 
Thus a particular regard is due to this 
diſcaſe, which ſeems to be cauſed by an 
inflammation of ſome internal partz, ac- 
companied with ohſtructions from bilious 
humours and too viſcid lymph: where- 
fore blood is to be drawn once or oftener, 
- according ta the patient's firength ; and 
ntle purgatives, ſuch as the diuretic 
alt, manna with Glauber's ſalt, and the 
like, or to be ordered and repeated at pro- 
per diſtances of time ; nor ought we to 
haſty in giving the bark, for fear it 
ſhould increaſe the inflammation by ad- 
ding to the obſtruction of the viſcera, and 
bring on an heftic, It will be much 
ſafer, firſt, to order the ſaline draughts, 
with juice of lemons, ſalt of wormwood, 
and fimple cinnamon water, to be taken 


OE. 

demie FEVERS.—Theſe are cauſed 
by ſome fault in our ambient air; and 
that is chiefly owing to the exceſs of heat, 
cold, drought, or moiſture, or to the 
unſeaſonable viciſſitudes of theſe qualities. 
In Greece and Aſia, where the ſeaſons 
are generally uniform, and the winds 
pretty regular from certain but diſſerent 
quarters in the different months of the 
year, it was eaſy for men of ſagacity to 
obſerve the changes of the weather, with 
their good and bad effects: and on a 
Jong uſe of this method of obſervation 
was built the art of prognoſtic in diſeales, 
wherein Hippocrates, the father of phy- 
fic, firſt excelled, 

But in our climates, ſuch is the incon- 
ſtancy of the weather, and ſo many are 
the cauſes that raiſe diflerent and even 
\ contrary winds on a ſudden, that it ſeems 
impoſſible to erect any ſolid ſuperſtructure 
on that foundation : and accordingly Sy- 
denham, who in imitation of Hippo- 
crates, attempted to deſcribe the fevers of 
each reſpective year, and to account for 
their differences from the differences of 
the weather and ſeaſons, found at length, 
* That he made no progreſs in diſcover- 
ing the cauſes of epidemical diſeaſes by 
obſerving the maniſeſt qualities of the 
air ; as having remarked that in different 
years, which agreed perfcAly well in the 
viſible temperature of the air, the reign- 


ing diſcales were very different, and 4 


| 
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on the contrary ; and likewiſe, that they 
are various conſtitutions of years, which 
depend not on heat, cold, drought, dt 
moiſture, but on ſome occult and inex- 
plicable alteration in the very bowels of 
the earth.“ 

Now this matter, in my opinion at leaf, 
ſtands thus: That the manifeſt qualities 
of the air have a conſideable ſhare in pro- 
ducing epidemic diſeaſes, is a point tha 
admits of no doubt; but there are other 
conjun& cauſes which alter the force of 
thoſe qualities, either by increafing or di. 
miniſhing them. Thete chietly ſpring 
from the carth, as Lucretivs witely ſaid ; 

bi puterem bumida nota ft, 

Intempefirvis pluviiſque et ſalibus icta. 

When the's grown putrid by the rains, 

and ſweats 

Such noxious vapours, preſs'd by ſcorch- 

ing heats. | _ 

Now as this terreſtrial putridity is 
chiefly occaſioned by rotted vegetables, 
and ſometimes alſo by dead bodies of ani- 
mals, and by minerals; fo the waters, 
eſpecially of lakes and moraſſes, which 
have their plants and animals, in the 
ſame manner frequently exhale peſtilen- 
tial vapours which infect the circumam- 
bient air. In this claſs may be ranged, 
though rarely happening in our climates, 
inundations, earthquakes, eruptions from 
mountains, .and all other remarkable and 
uncommon phenomena of nature, which 
are capable of filling the air we breathe 
with particles offentive to animal life: 
for theſe affect our bodies, and prepare 
them for the eaſy reception of diſcaſes. 

Slow or beftic FEVERS.—T heſe are ow- 
ing to ſo many different cauſes, that they 
may well ſeem not to be the ſame, but 
different diſeaſes. Of all this tribe, the 
moſt pernicious are thoſe which ariſe from 
an ulcer in any principal part of the body, 
the lungs eſpecially, by the purulent mat- 
ter mixing with the blood, and diſturbing 
its natural motion, N 

Now it is to be obſerved, that the per- 
ſons m-| liable to theſe exulcerations 
the lungs, are ſuch as have been afflicted 
with ſcrophulous diſorders in their in- 
fancy or youth. To which purpoſe the 
experienced Dr. Radeliſſe was wont to ſay, 
that pulmonary conſumptions in this and 
the colder countries are generally fcro- 
phulous : and, indeed, in the diſſection 
of bodies dead, of conſumptions, we very 
often find the lungs beſet with tubercles 
or indurated glands, which had ſuppurated 
and thrown off purulcat matter. 
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* Medical writers Fave accurately de- 
ſcribed the various ftages of this diſeaſe, 


as they ſucceed each other; but they have 


not taken ſotficient notice, that ſome of 
its firſt cauſes have their periods or returns : 
and yet it is of great conſequence to ob- 
ſerve and prevent theſe periodical returns, 
as much as poſſible. Thus we ſee ſeveral 
ons at certain or ſtated times ſeized 
with a ſpitting of blood, or a defluxion of 
thin ſerofities on the lungs, and ſometimes 
with bilious vomitings. In all theſe caſes 
the bark is of ſervice, if joined with pec- 
torals, and given before the expected re- 
turn of the diforder ; which rule holds 
equally good in other hæmorrhages; but 
when the lungs are actually ulcerated, 
this ſame medicine is very prejudicial. 
In ulcers of the lungs phyficians par- 


* ticulary recommend a milk courſe, as 


having the double advantage of being food 
and phy ſie: but this practice is liable to 
ſome caution, becauſe ſome le have a 
natural averſion to milk. oreover, in 
head-achs, acute fevers, and exceſſive 
thirſt occaſioned by them, and likewiſe in 
flatulzacies, in bilious looſeneſſes, and 
very bloody ſtools, milk ought always to 
be deemed a poiſon. Now we generally 
give the preference to afſes milk, though 
leſs nutritive; becauſe it is more cooling 
and detergent z but when it cannot be 
conveniently had, whey made of cows 
milk, or even of goats milk,. may be ſub- 
ſtituted in its room, eſpecially if the goats 
have been fed on fragrant herbs : but cows 
milk itſelf, although diluted as uſual with 
barley-water, is very frequently inconve- 
nient, and the whey may be rendered 
more ſuitable to the difeaſe by infuſing 
ſtomachic and carminative herbs in it: 
but it happens unluckily ſometimes, that 
when milk is extremely neceſſary for the 
body, ſuch is the laxity of the inteſtines 
that they cannot bear it. In this caſe the 
milk may be medicated in this manner : 
take of red roſes dried, of balauſtines, 
pomegranate rind, and cinnamon, each 
one drachm ; boil them in a pint of cow's 
milk: when the decoction begins to boil, 
pour a little cold water in it, to make it 
ſabſitle ;' repeat this proceſs ſeveral times, 
till you have uſed a pint of water, and 
till the milk and water together are re- 
duced to a pint ; then ſtrain off the liquor, 
ſweeten it with ſugar, and divide it into 
convenient draughts, fo that the patient 
may take the whole quantity every day. 
This diet will anſwer the double intention 
of atfording nouriſhment and reſtraining 
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the looſeneſs, without putting the leaſt 
obſtacle to the uſe of food or medicines. 
Now it is of the utmoſt conſequence to 
attempt the cure of this dreadful diſeaſe 
early; and as it arifes from the inflam- 
mation, it requires not only one, but 
ſeveral bleedings. If the blood be thick 
and black, or fizy, it is called bad blood, 
and is thought to indicate farther bleed- 
ing; but if it be red and florid, it is 
eſteemed good, and the lancet is no more 
uſed : but this notion is apt to lead into 
miſtakes ; for it is not uncommon to ſee 
blood drawn, when in the higheſt efferveſ- 
cence, extremely florid, and at the ſame 
time thick and fizy : in which caſe bleeds» 


| ing ought to be repeated till its redneſs 


and fizineſs are diminiſhed ; which may 
be done without danger. It will poſſibl 

be thought a raſh practice to draw blood, 
even when the patient is much waſted in 
his fleſh and very weak: but it is better 
to try a doubtful remedy than none ; and 
a temporary leſſening of the ſtrength is 
of ſervice, when attended with a removal 
of partof the cauſe, which would weaken 
the body more and more every day: 
wherefore, if the lungs be ulcerated, and 
the fever run high, it will be proper to 
take away as much blood as the patient 
can bear, at proper intervals, ſo as to 
allow the body time to recruit. I have 
ſeen caſes judged almoſt deſperate, when 


this method of practice ſucceeded well z 


but if it happen otherwiſe, the phyſician 
is not to be branded with the death of the 
patient, whoſe viſcera were fo corrupted 
that it was impoſſible to ſave him. 

Fumigations with balſamics, ſuch as 
frankincenſe, ſtorax, amber or benzoin, 
in order to correct and ſweeten the acrid 
and ſalt humours, are of vaſt ſervice in 
ſome caſes ; which is to be done by throw- 
ing the ingredients on red-hot coals, and 
receiving the ſumes through a proper tube 
directly into the wind-pipe and lungs. 
This method of adminiſtering balſamics 
is almoſt entirely neglected, as uſeleſs: 
but whoſoever conſiders the length of the 
way, which they muſt make by the blood 
veſſels, before thay reach the lungs; and 
what a ſmall part of them comes to the 
place of their diſtination, will cafily ſee, 
that this is the beſt way of communicating 
their virtue, if they have any. 

For the ſame reaſon I have known the 
ſmoke of the balſam of Tolu, ſacked into 
lungs through a proper tube, as we ſmoke 
tobacco, to be of fignal benefit, eſpecially 
in ſpitting of blood. | 
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To theſe little ſuppurations it may not 
be improper to ſubjoin a larger abſceſs, 
which is ſometimes formed in the ſame 
part, and is named vomica.— This diſeaſe, 
though bad in itſelf, and though it often 
terminates in a conſumption, yet it is not 
attended with ſo much danger as thofe 
leſſer exulcerations; for I have ſeen caſes, 
wherein the patients in a fit of coughing 
threw up a pint or two of purulent matter, 
mixed with blood, of ſuch an exceſſive 
Kench, that people could not bear the 
room ; and 2 they were perfectly cured 
by a milk diet and balſamics, with ano- 

ynes at proper intervals. 

There are two other ſpecies of conſump- 
tion, which waſte a perſon different ways. 
In one the body is not nouriſhed ; and as 
ſome particles are always naturally flying 
off, and nothing coming to ſupply their 
place, an exceſſive waſting of fleth enſues, 
which is called an atrophy. This is very 
frequently owing to a defect in the nervous 
Avid; and is either accompanied with a 
— which is the other ſpecies, or 
gradually brings it on. In both ſpecies 
the food is corrupted by reaſon of the bad 
habit of body, and the parts are not re- 
cruited; and therefore a well regulated 
courſe of living, and ſteel medicines to 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, with laxatives at 
proper intervals, are particularly indi- 
cated, 

Laſtly, in all decays, exerciſe and frifti- 
ens, according to the patient's ſtrength, 
ought to be conſtantly uſed ; change of 
air is generally of ſervice, and ſometimes 
a Jong ſea-voyage. Patients Tabouring 
under diſorders of the lungs, in this coun - 
try, are very juſtly ſent to Liſbon or 
Naples: but riding on horſeback, if prac- 
ticable, if not, in a coach, or litter at 
leaſt, or ſome other way of moving the 
body, is always proper. Mead's Monita et 
Præcepta. . 

Bilious or Choleric FEVER, a ſpecies of 
acute fever, owing its origin to diſtempe- 
ratures of the bile. | 

The general figns of the bilious or cho- 
Jeric fever, are a remarkable anxiety, and 
frequent complaints about the breaſt, as of 
a ſtraitneſs and painful heat. A violent 
heat on the infide of the mouth, an inſa- 
table and intolerable thirſt, trembling and 
convulſive motions of the joints, and vio- 
lent deliriums. Dryneſs of the mouth 
and tongue are often ſo terrible in this diſ- 
eaſe, that the ſkin cracks with it; and 
otten the whites of the eyes, ſomerimes 


the whole body, becomes yellowith, The 


r 


peculiar and appropriated ſymptoms of 8 
cholerica febris, ſtrictly ſo called, are a uni- 


verſal languor and debility of the limbs. 
A ſevere ſhivering firſt ſeizes the pati- 
ent, and 1s ſoon ſucceeded by a very violent 
heat, and raging pain in the head ; and, 
aſter the two firſt days, there uſually are 
very terrible ftrainings and reachings to 
vomit. The matter brought up at theſe 
times is cauſtic, acrid, and bilious, aud 
inflames and even ulcerates the fauces; 
and, if yoided upon a ſtone floor, effex- 
veſces violently. If this vomiting abateg, 
there immediately comes on a diarrhay 
attended with a teneſmus, occafioned by 
the ircitation of - this ſharp matter in the 
rectum. Faintings alſo are, very frequent 
in this diſeaſe, eſpecially where the vomit. 
ings do not bring up a ſulkcient quantity 
of the offending matter. The peculiar 
and appropriated ſigus of the cautus, trifily 
fo called, are theſe : a violent and inſati. 
able thirſt, greater than that in any other 
fever. The bowels are always bound, and 
it is bot very ſeldom that there is an 
tendency to vomit. The urine is reddit 
and turbid, and, after ſtanding ſome time, 
depoſites a red ſediment. Oſten there is 
a ſenfible pain and ſoreneſs in the præ- 
cordia, ſo that the patient cannot bear the 
leaſt touch upon the breaſt ; and uſually, 
in the courſe of the diſeaſe, - there are 
faintings and violent convulſions. ; 
Perſons moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe are 
ſuch as eat largely, and drink heavy and 
imperfectly fermented liquors after it. 
The choleric febris, properly ſo called, is 
moſt frequent with thoſe of a cholericos 
ſanguineous habit, and ſuch as feed on 
bigh-ſeaſoned meats, and drink abundance 
of wine and other firong liquors ; and is 
often brought on ſuch perſons by their 
falling into violent paſſions after a full 
meal, The cauſus peculiarly attacks the 
people of melancholic habits, who are 
much inclined to paſſion, but ſuppreſs it, 
and who are naturally coſtive. 
Method of cure—The cure of theſe 
diſeaſes conſiſts in the mitigating the vio- 
lent ſharpneſs of the humour, and pro- 
moting its evacuation; and, finally, in 
abating the burning heat brought on by it. 
The utmoſt endeavours are firſt to be made 
to correct and alter the morbific matter. 


To this purpoſe the ſeveral preparations of 
nitre, with the teſtaceous powders and 
mucilaginous ptiſans, with ſmall mixtures 
of lemon-juice, and frequent ' draughts of 
cooling and diluting liquors, are to 
given modcrately warm. If n 
nc 
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neſs be too violent, clyſters of broth muſt 
be in jected, with the addition of a little oil 
and ſalt; and, if neceſſary, ſmall doſes 
of rhubarb. To quell the febrile heat and 
emotion of the blood, the mixtura ſimplex 
may be given with great ſucceſs ; and there 
is often a ſenſible good eſſect from the ap- 
plication of rags, wetted in camphorated 
ſpirits of wine, to the pit of the ſtomach, 
After the morbific matter is evacvated, 
the reachings to vomit may be allayed by 
gentle opiates. All hot medicines change 
the bilious feyers into inflammatory ones, 
and the common ſudorifics drive the mor- 
bific matter into the blood, and uſually 
bring on almoſt immediate diſcolourings 
of the ſkin like thoſe of the jaundice, 
Bleeding, though performed ever ſo early 
in the diſeaſe, ſeldom does any good, ex- 
cept only in remarkable plethoric habits. 
Funker's Conſp. Med, = { 4 

Calliguative FEVER is that in which 
the body is much emaciated and conſumed 
in a thort ſpace of time: the ſolid parts 
and the fat itſelf waſte, ſometimes by a 
diarrhea, ſometimes by ſweat, by urine, 
or by feveriſh heats alone, without an 
ſenſible diſcharge. A colliquative fever is 
obſerved to accompany à cancer of the 
breaſt, with a diarrhœa. See the articles 
Diorrbæa, Diabetes, Cancer, &c. 

For this diſeaſe, emulſions of almonds, 
and of the four cold ſeeds, as alſo alfes, 
goats, or woman's milk are proper; or 
cow's milk with the juice of water- creſſes 
chicken broth, broth made of river crabs, 
or wood ſnails bruiſed. 

FEVERFEW, in botany, a plant 
which is biennial, or of longer duration; 
grows wild in hedges and uncultivated 
places, and flowers in June. The leaves 
and flowers of feverfew have a ſtrong, 
not agreeable ſmell, and a moderately 
bitter taſte ; both which they communicate, 
by warm infuſion, to water and to recti- 
fied ſpirit. This herb is recommended as a 
warm, aperient, carminative bitter: ſu 
poſed to be particularly ſerviceable in 
female diſorders, and to be a medicine of 
no inconfiderable virtue, in ſome degree 
ſimilar to a chamomile. 

FIAT, in law, a ſhort order or warrant 
figned by a judge, for making out and al- 

wing certain proceſſes. 

FIAT JUSTICIA, is where the king, 
on a petition to him for his warrant to 
bring a writ of error in parliament, writes 
on the top of it fiat juſticia, © let juſtice 
be done ;” upon which the wris of error 
1s made out, | 1 
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FIBRE, in anatomy, a perfectly find 
ple body, or at leaſt as ſimple as any thing 
in the human firucture ; being fine aud 
ſlender like a thread, and ſerving to form 
other parts: hence ſome fibres are hard, 
as the bony ones, and others ſoft, as thoſe 
deſtined for the formation of all the other 
parts. The fibres are divided alto, accord» 
ing to their ſituation, into ſuch as are 
ſtraight, oblique, tranſverſe, annular, and 
ſpiral ; being found arranged in all theſe 
directions, in difterent parts of the body. 

FIBRE is alſo uſed to denote the flender 
filaments which compoſe other bodies, 
whether animal, vegetable, or mineral; 


| but more eſpecially the capillary roots of 


plants. 

FIBU LA, in anatomy, the outer and 
ſmaller bone of the leg, called alſo perone. 

FIDE JUSSOR, among civilians, the 
ſame with a ſurety. See Surety. 

FIELD, ws, in agriculture, 4 
piece of ground incloſed, whether for til- 
lage or paſture. 

FIELD, in heraldry, is the whole ſur · 
face of the ſhield, or the continent, fa 
called becauſe it containeth thoſe atchieve- 
ments anciently acquired in the field of 
battle. It is the ground on which the c- 
lours, bearings, metals, ffrs, charges, &c. 
are repreſented. Among the modern he- 
ralds, field is lefs frequently uſed in bla- 
Zoning than ſhield or efcuicheon. 

FIELD BOOK, in ſurveying, that 
wherein the angles, ſtations, diſtances, 
&c. are ſet down. 

FIELD-COLOURS, in war, ſmall 
flags of about a foot and a half ſquare, 
which are carried with the quarter-maſter 
general, for marking out the ground for 
the ſquadrous and battalions. 

FIELD-FARE, in oraithology, the 
Engliſh name of the variegated turdus, 
with a hoary head. It is larger than the- 
common black bird, and with us is a bird 
of paſſage, coming over in great numbers 
in winter. 

* FIELDING (HENRY) an admira- 
ble comic writer, was born at Sharpham 
Park, near Glaſtonbury in Sommerſer- 
ſhire, the 22d of April, 17907. His fa» 
ther, Edmund Fielding, ſerved vnder the 
duke of Malborough, and arrived to the 
rank of lieutenant-gener#, and his mo- 
ther was the daughter of Judge Gould. 
Our author received the firſt rudiments of 
his education at home, under the care of 
the reverend Mr. Olwer, and from his 
care he was removed to Eton ſchool, where 


| he became acquainted with lord Lyttelton, , 


Mr. 
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Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, Sir Charles Hanbury | 


Williams, &c., and having attained a con- 
ſiderable knowledge in the claſſics, he was 
ſent to the univerſity of Leyden, where 
he ſtudied the civil law about two years, 
and then his remittances failing, he re- 
turned to London, when, though under 
age, he found himſelf his own maſter. 
From this ſource flowed all the inconve- 
niencies that attended him through the 
remainder of his life. The vivacity of 
his humour, and his high reliſh of ſocial 
enjoyment brought him into requeſt with 
the men of tafte and literature, and with 
the voluptuous of all ranks, and this in- 
troduced an extravagance which his finan- 
ces could not ſupport. His father indeed 
allowed him two hundred a-year ; but as 
he had married again ſoon after the death 
of our author's mother, and had a large 
increaſing family, it was but ill paid, 
Bur in whatever difficulties Mr. Henry 
Fielding might be involved, his imagina- 
tion was fond of ſeizing every gay proſpect, 
and in his worſt adverſities filled him with 
ſanguvine hopes of a better fortune. To 
obtain this he flattered himſelf with find- 
ing reſources in his wit and invention, 
and accordingly, in 1727, when about 
twenty years of age, commenced a writer 
for the ſtage, and before he was quite 
thirty, he had produced about eighteen 
theatrical performances. Among theſe, 
the comedy of the Mifer, which he has 
moſtly tranſlated from Moliere, has main- 
tained its ground upon the ſtage ever ſince 
its firſt performance, and has the merit 
of a fine copy from a great painter, Al- 
moſt all his farces were very ſucceſsful}, 
and many of them are ftill acted with 
approbation. They were generally the 
production of two or three mornings ; 
when he had contracted to bring on a play 
or a farce, he would go home late from a 
tavern, and the next morning deliver a 
ſcene to the players, written on the paper 
that had incloſed the tobacco, in which he 
much delighted, and which he chewed im- 
moderately. Mr. Fielding had not been 
long a writer for the ſtage when he mar- 
ried Miſs Craddock, a beauty from Saliſ- 
bury ; and his mother dying about that 
time, a ſmall eſtate at Stower, in Dorſet- 
ſhire devolved fo him. Thither he re- 
tired with his wife, of whom he was 
extremely fond, with the refolution to 
bid adieu to all the follies and intemperance 


of a town-life, But unhappily a kind of 


family pride gained an aſcendant over him, 
and he immediately began to vie in ſplendor 
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with the nighbouring ſquires. Hofpigy 

lity threw open his doors, and in leſs than 

three yeers, his entertainments,” hounds, 

horſes, and ſervants devoured a little patri. 

mony, which, if managed with œcono- 

my, might have bleſt him with a fate of 

independence during the reſt of his life, 

Mr. Fielding, ſenſible of the diſagreeable 

ſituation to which he was now reduced, 

and being then about thirty years of age, 

took chambers in the Temple, where he 

applied himſelf io the ſtudy of che law 
with the moſt intenſe application. Aſter 
the cuſtomary time of probation, he waz 
called to the bar, and as long as his health 
permitted, attended with affiduity both in 
term-time, and on the weſtern circuit; 
but the gout ſoon rendering it impoſſible 
for him to be as conflant at the bar as his 
profeſhon required, he could only follow 
the law in his intervals from pain, yet he 
ſtill purſued his refearches with an eager. 
neſs peculiar to himſelf: amieft the exi. 
gencies of diſtreſs, with a wife and family, 
he was obliged, for an immediate ſupply, 
to produce almoſt extempore, a play, a 
farce, a pamphlet, or an eſſay for a new's 
paper. At length his genius broke forth 
with an effulgence ſuperior to all the rays 
of light it had before emitted, in hit 
Joſeph Andrews. Soon after, bis Weds 
ding Day was exhibited on the ſtage with 
indifferent ſucceſs, His ill ſtate of health, 
and his neceſſities, now made him grow 
cool to the ſtudy of the law: befides, to 
complete his diſtreſs, his wife, whom hg 
tenderly loved, languiſhed, and daily wore 
away before his eyes, and at length her 
death brought on fuch a vehemence of 
grief that his friends were apprehenſive of 
his lofing his reaſon. The firſt emotions 
of his ſorrow being at length abated, he 
ſucceflively engaged in two periodical 
papers, the True Patriot, and the Jacobite 
Journal. He had now attained the age 
of forty-three, when the repeated attacks 
of the gout rendered him incapable of 
purſuing the bufineſs of a barriſter any 
longer: but he had the happineſs to ob- 
tain the office of an acting magiſtrate in 
the commiſſion of-the peace for Middleſex, 
with a yearly penſion out of the public 
ſervice- money. After this he publiſhed 
his admired piece, called Tom Jones, 
which was followed in about four years 
by his Amelia, in which there are evident 
marks of his genius beginning to decline. 
He next wrote a periodical paper, intitled, 
The Covrut-Garden Journal: at length, 


by the advice of his phyſicians, he ſet 
out 
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out for Liſbon, and died in that city in / 
the year 1754, and the forty-cighth of 


his age- E 

FIELD-OFFICERS, in the art of 
war. See Officer. | 

FIELD-FIECES, ſmall cannons, from 
three, to twelve pounders, carried along 
with an army in the field. Sec Cannon. 

FIERI FACIAS, in law, a writ that 
lies where a perſon has recovered judgment 
for debt or damages in the king's courts 
againlt one, by which the ſheriff is com- 
manded to levy the debt and damages on 
the defendant's goods and chattels, 

FIFE, in mufic, is a fort of wind- 
inſtrument, being a ſmall pipe, now much 
uſed in the army. IFN 

FIFTH, in muſic, the ſame with dia- 
pente. See Diapente. 

FIG-TREE, Ficus, in botany, a genus 
of plants, producing male and female 
flowers ſeparate, neither of which have 
any flower leaves : the ſtamina are three 
ſetaceous filaments of the length of the 
cup; and the fruit is large, flethy, and of 
a turbinated figure; being properly no- 
ming more than the common calyx, or 
cup, of the fructification. 

Method of cultivating FIG-TREES. 
Theſe trees are always planted as ſtandards, 
in all warm countries; but in England 
they are generally planted againſt walls, 
there being but few ſtandard fig-trees, at 
preſent, in the Engliſh gardens : however, 
ſince the fruit is found to ripen well on 
ſtandards, and the crop of figs is often 
greater upon them, than upon thoſe trees 
againſt walls, it may in time become the 
general practice to plant them either in 
ſtandards or eſpaliers; the latter, I think, 
will ſucceed beſt in England, if they are 
managed as in Germany; where they | 
untie the fig-trees from the eſpalier, and 
lay them down, covering them from the 
froſt with firaw or litter, which prevents 
their ſhoots being injured by the froſt ; 
and this covering 15 taken away gradually 
in the ſpring, and not wholly removed 
until all the danger of froſt is over; by 
which management they generally have 
a very great crop of figs; whereas, in 
England, where the trees grow againſt 
warm walls, if the ſpring proves warm, 
the young figs are puſhed out early ; and 
the cold, which frequently returns in 
April and May, cauſes the greateſt part 
of the fruit to drop off, ſo that our crop 
of figs is generally more uncertain than 
moſt other torts of fruit: and it frequently 
happens, that trees which are planted | 


| 


| 
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againſt north and eaſt aſpected walls, pro- 
duce a greater quantity of fru a En 
land, than thoſe which are planted againſt 
ſouth and ſouth-eaſt aſpects, which muſt 
happen from the latter putting out their 
fruit ſo much earlier in the ſpring than 
the former ; and, if there happen cold 
froſty nights, after the figs are come out, 
which is frequently the caſe in this coun- 
try, the ſorwardeſt of the figs are generally 
ſo injured as to drop off from the trees 
ſoon after. In Italy, and the other warm 
countries, this firſt crop of figs is little 
regarded, being few in number; for it is 
the ſecond crbp of figs which are produced 
from the ſhoots of the ſame year, which 
is their principal crop, but theſe rarely 
ripen in England; nor are there above 
three or four ſorts which ever ripen their 
ſecond crop, let the ſummer prove ever ſo 
good; therefore it is the firſt crop which 
we muſt attend to in England: fo that 
when theſe trees are growing again the 
bett aſpected walls, it will be a good me- 
thod to looſen them from the wall in the 
autumn ; and, after having diveſted the 
branches of all the latter fruit, to lay the 
branches down from the wall, fafteniag 
them together in ſmall bundles, fo that 
they may be tied to ſlakes, to keep them 
from lying upon the ground; the damp 
whereof, when covered in froſty weather, 
might caufe them to grow mouldy ; and 
hereby they will be ſecured from being 
broken by the wind. When they are thus 
managed in the autumn, if the winter 
ſhould prove very fevere, the branches 
may be eaſily covered with peas-haulm, 
ſtraw, or any other hight covering, which 
will guard the tender fruit-bearing bran- 
ches from the injury of the froſt : and 
when the weather is mild the covering 
muſt - be removed, otherwiſe the figs wil! 
come out too early ; for the intention of 
this management is to keep them as back- 
ward as poſſible: then in the ſpring, 
when the figs are beginning to puſh out, 
the trees may be faſtened vp to the wall 
again, By this management I have ſeen 
very good crops of figs produced in two of 
three places. 
I have alſo ſeen great crops of figs in 
ſome particular gardens, after very ſharp 
winters, when they have, in general, ſail- 
ed in other places, by covering up the 
trees with reeds made into panels, and fixed 
up againſt the walls, a 
In the pruning of fig- trees, the branches 
mutt never he ſhortened; becauſe the 
fruit axe all produced at the upper part — 


— 
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the ſhoots 3 fo, if theſe are cut off, there 


can be no fruit expected; beſides, the 
branches are very apt to die aſter the knife; 
fo that, when the branches are too cloſe to- 


- gether, the beſt way is to cut off all the 


naked branches quite tothe bottom, leaving 
thoſe which are beſt furniſhed with lateral 
branches at a proper diſtance from each 
ether, which thould not be nearer than a 
ot; and when they are well furniſhed 
with lateral branches, if they are laid four 
er hve inches farther aſunder, it will be 


better. 


The beſt ſeaſon for pruning of hg-trees - 


is in autumn, becauſe, at that time, the 
branches ate not ſo full of ſap; ſo they 
will not bleed fo much as when they are 
pruned in the fpring ; and, at this ſeaſon, 
the branches ſhould be divelted of all the 
autumnal figs ; and the fooner this is dne, 
when the leaves begin to fall off, the bet- 
ter will the young roots refiſt the cold of 
the winter. There are fome ſeaſons fo 
cold and moiſt that the young ſhoots of the 
fGig-trees will not harden, but are foft and 
full of juice : when this happens, there is 
little hopes of a crop of figs the ſucceeding 
you for the firſt froft in the autumn will 

ill the upper part of theſe ſhoots for a con- 
fiderable length downwards: whenever 


this happens, it is the beſt way to cut off 


all the decayed part of the ſhoots, which 
will prevent the infection from deſtroying 
all the lower part of the branches ; and by 
this method Lhave feen a moderate crop of 
figs put out from the lower part of the 
ſhoots, where, if the ſhoots had not been 
injured, there would have been no fruit 
produced; becavſe it is chiefly from the 
four or five uppermoſt joints of the ſhoots 
that the fruit comes out : and it 15 for this 
reaſon, that as many of the ſhorr lateral 
branches ſhould be preſerved as poſhible, 
they being thoſe moſt productive of fruit; 
for, where the long ſtraight ſhoots are 
faſtened up, there will be no fruit, but at 
their extremities : fo that all the lower 
rt of the trees will be naked, if there 
be not a particular regard had to ſopply 
ng ſhoots in every part of the trees. 
iller's Gard. Dict. 
| Figs, both freſh and dry, ore very 
wholfome food; they are nutritive and 
empllient ; they are alſo good in diſ- 
orders of the breaſt and lungs ; but a too 
free uvſe of them has ſometimes brought 
on obſtructions of the vifcera, a common 
complaint in the Levant. They are tre- 
quently made ingredients in our pectoral 
actions, and by ſome are greatly re- 
commended again nephritic complaints. 
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They art much uſed externally by way of 


cataplaim, either roaſted or boiled in milk, 
for the ripening of tumours, and for eaſing 
the pain of the piles. 

FIG, in farriery, a fort of wart on the 
fruſh, and ſometimes all over the body of 
a horſe, The figs that appear on the fruſ 
or ſole make an evacuation of malignant 
ſtinking humours, that are very hard i» 
cure. 

FIGURAL, FIGURATE, or FIGU. 
RATIVE, a term applied to whatever is 
exprefſed by obſcure reſemblances. The 
word is chiefly apphed to the types and 
myſteries of the Molaicdaw ; as alſo to apy 
exprefſion which is not taken in its primary 
and literal ſenſe. 

FIGURAL, or FIGURATIVE NUM. 
BERS, ſuch as do or may repreſent ſome 
geometrical figure in relation to which they 
are always confidered, as triangular nun- 
bers, pentagonal numbers, pyramidal num» 
bers, &c. 

FIGURATIVE, among grammariang, 
the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
characteriſtic. 

FIGURATIVE COUNTERPOINT, - 
in muſic, that wherein there is a mixture 
of diſcords along with the concords. 

FIGURE, in philoſophy, the ſurface 
or terminating extremities of any body. 

FIGURES, in arithmetic, certain cha- 
rafters whereby we denote any number, 
which may be expreſſed by any combi- 
nation of the nine digits, as 1, 2, 3, 4 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, ando. 

FIGURE, in dancing, the ſeveral fieps 
which the dancer makes in order and ca 
dence, confidered as they mark certain 
figures on the floor. 

FIGURE, in geometry, the ſuperfcis 
included butween one or more lines, of 
which there are three ſorts, as rectilinear, 
| curvilineal, and mixed figures; re&ilineal 
| have their extremities all right-lines, 2 
triangles, quadrilaterals, &c, Curvilineal 
are ſach as have their extremities crooked, 
as circles, ellipſes, &c. Mixed, are part- 
ly right-lines and partly crooked, as a ſe- 
micircle, ſegment of a circle, &c. 

FILAMENT, a ſmall fine fibre or 
thread, which compoſes the rexture of the 
fleth, nerves, ſkin, &c. of an animal: and 
it is likewife applied to the component 
parts of vegetables; as alſo the fibres be- 
longing to their roots. It is alſo uſed 
ſignify the viſcid conereted matter, wh: 
appears like hairs or threads in urine. | 

FILAMENTS, among botaniſts, 9 
particularly uſed for the ſtamina. 


\\ FILAZER, or FILACER, an off 


of 


m- 
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FIL 
bf the Common Pleas, fo called from his 
filing thoſe writs whereon he makes out 


1s. 
PFILBERT) or FILBERD, the fruit 
of the corylus, or hazel, This ſpecies of 
nuts is more nouriſhing than the common 
anes ; but it is hard to digeſt, They are, 
however, worthy of being propagared in 
orchards and gardens 3 which is done by 
planting them in February, < 

FILE among mechanics, a tool uſed 
by workmen in metal, cc. to ſmooth, po- 
th, or cut. | 
FILE or LABEL, in heraldry, con- 
fiſts ſometimes of more, and ſometimes of 
fewer points. According to Guillim, it is 
borne a5 a. charge in a coat of arms: but 
it is uſually the difference or mark of dif- 
tinction which the elder brother bears in 
his coat during his father's life-time. Some 
call the file the upper horizontal line, and 
the label the point that "iſſues from it. 
FILE, in the art of war, a row of ſol- 
diers, ſtanding one behind another, which 
is the depth of a battalion, or ſquadron. 
The files of a battalion of foot are general- 

three ; as are ſometimes thoſe of a 

uadron of horſe. The files muſt be 
fraight, and parallel one to another. 

FILIG RANE, or FI LIGREE- 
WORK, ny piece of gold or filyer 
work that is curiouſly done with grains or 
dro of _ EO threads. 

ING, in ſmithery, the operation 
— metalline bodies by means of 
a file. 

FILIPENDULA, dropwort, in botany. 
This plant corftains a ſalt, approaching 
to that of alum: but it is mixed with a 
great deal of ſulphur, All authors agree 
that it is very diuretic and aperitive ; and 
is — recommended for the epilepſy and 

entery. X 

FILLX, in botany; an order of thecryp- 
togamia claſs of plants, comprehending the 
fern, horſe- tail, adder's- tongue, maiden- 
hair, ſpleenwort, polypody, Kc. 

FILLET, in heraldry; the fourth part 
of the my called a chief; which is 
placed in the chief point of the eſoutcheon. 
_ FILLET; in anatomy, the nervous 
ligament under the tongue, which mid- 
wives uſually divide with their nail, or a 

zpences immediately after the child's 
birth: it is moſt commonly called the 
num. . 

FILLET, or FILET, in architecture, 
a little ſquare member or moulding, uſed 
in divers places and on divers occafions : 
but generally as a crowning over a greater 
It is called lita or lilte}la by | 
- VOL. Als 
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FILLING' the Sails, in the ſea-lan« 
guage, the act of diſpoſing a ſail in ſuch 
a manner, that the wind preſſing into the 
cavity of belly of it ſhall force the ſhip for- 
ward, of a-head, in contradiſtinction to 
backing, which forces her a- ſtern; and 
ſhivering, which makes her remain 
in a ſtate of reſt, neither advancing nor re- 
treating. | 

FILLY, 4 term among horſe-dealersg 
- of EE the female or mare colt. See 

FILM, in botany, that woody ſkin 
— ſeparates the ſeeds in the pods of 
plants. 3 | 

FILTER, or FILTRE, in chemiſtry, 
4 ſtraiher, commonly made of bibulous or 
filtering paper, in the form of a funnel, 
through which any fluid is paſſed, in ordet 
to ſeparate the grots particles from it, 
render it limpid. This filter is put into a 
funnel, with the ſmall end in the veſſel for 
the reception of the filtrated liquor, and 
then the liquor is poured into the papers 
not too much at once, for fear of burſting it. 
A filter is alſo made of a woollen bag,. 
Hippocrates's ſleeve, or one of linen ac» 
— the nature of the liquor to be 

ltere. | 

FILTRATION, in chemiſtry. See 


1 — ' | | 
IMBRLZ, denotes appendages diſpoſ- 
ed by way of fringe round the border of any 
thing : ſuch are thoſe about the thicker 
extremities of the Fallopian tubes. 

FIMBRIATED, iti heraldry, an or- 
dinary with a nartb border or hem of ano 
ther tincture. | 

| FIN, Plana, in natural hiſtory, a well 

kriowrt part of fiſhes, conſiſting of a mem- 
brane ſuppotted by rays, or little bony er 
cattilaginovs oſſicles. 

FINANCES, iti the French polity, the 
revenues of the king and ſtate. 

FINE, in law, is uſed for a formal con- 

reyaiice of lands or tenements, or of 

thing inherttable, being in eſe . is 
Aris in order to cut off all controverhes.. 
Others define it to be 4 final agreement 
between perſons; concerning any lands or 
rents, &c, of which any ſait or writ is do- 
pending between them in any court. 

FINE ſometimes fignifies a ſum of mo- 
ney paid for entering lands or tenements 
let by leaſe j and fometimes a pecuniary 
mulct for an offence committed. | 

FINE adnullando levato de tenements 

od fait de antiquo dominico, a writ to the 
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Nes 3 demeſne to the prejudice 
the lord. * | 
FINE capiendo pro terris, Cc. a writ 
lying for one that, upon conviction of a 
Jury, having his lands and goods taken 
o the king's hands, and his body com- 
Mitred to priſon, obtains favour for a ſum 
of money, &c: to be remitted his impriſon- 
ment, and bis lands and goods to be re- de- 
livered to him, NY 
FINE levando de tenementis tentis de rege 
in capite, Bc. a writ directed to the juſ- 
tices of the Common-Pleas, to licence them 
to admit of a fine for ſale of lands holden 
in capite. . 
FINE non capiendo pro pulchre placitanda, 
& writ to inhibir officers of courts to take 
fines for fair pleading. | 
FINE pro rediſſciſine capienda, &c. a 
writ that lies for the releaſe of one laid in 


riſon for a reſeifn, upoh a, reaſonable 


he. | 
FINE for Alienation, a reaſonable fine 
paid the King by his tenants in chief, 
for licence to alicnate their lands, 
FINERS of Gold and Silver, thoſe 


Who ſeparate theſe metals from coarſer | 


ores. Refiners. 
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6. Carelia; and, 7. Kexhalmia. Finland 
Proper is an agreeable country, and lies 
over-againſt the city of Stockholm, n 
the placy were the gulphs of Bothnia and 
Finland meet, It is divided into South 
and North Finland, and is diverſified with 
mountaiys, foreſts, lakes, meadows, and 
pleaſant fields. a * 5 
FINNIKIN, the Engliſh name of a 
ſpecies of pigeony remarkable for its wheel · 
ing round, ſeveral times, whenever it 
courts the female. a 

FIRE, a general name, by which men 
ſeem to underſtand a certain ſenſation ot 
complex notion of light, beat, burning, 
melting, &c. | 

The power of fire is fo great, its effe&y 
o extenſive, and the manner of its a&« 
ing ſo wonderful, that ſome of the viſeſt 
nations of old reverenced and worſhipped 
it, as the ſupreme deity, Now among 
all the wonderful properties of fire, there 
is none more extraordinary than this, that 
though it is the principal cauſe of al- 
moſt all the ſenſible effects that —_— 
fall under our obſervation, yet it is nf: 
of ſo infinitely a ſubtile nature, 4hat it i» 
ludes the moſt ſagacious enquiries, not 


* * FINERY, in the iron-works, one of | ever comes within the cognizance of our 


the forges at which the iron is hammered | ſenſes ; and hence athers have been led 
"and fa 


toned into what they call a bloom, 
or ſquare bar. See Len. 


© FINE-STILLER,' in the diſtillery, 


that branch of the art which is employed 


"op the diſtilling the ſpirit from treacle or 
b as P 1 


er preparation or recrements of ſugar, 
4s called fine-diftilling, by way of diſ- 
tinction from malt-diſlilling ; and the 
[2s Who exerciſes this part of the trade 
"is called a fine-diſtiner. 
FINING of Wine. See Wine. 
| FINITE, ſomething bounded or limit- 
ed, in contradiſtinction to iufinite. See 
"Le "= 0 
* FINLAND (the duchy of) is bound- 
ed on the weſt by the gulph of Bothnia, 


on the eaſt n. on the ſouth by 
in 


"the gulph of and and Ingria, and on 
the nofth by Bothnia and Lapland, It is 
"about two hundred miles in leugth, and 
almoſt as much in breadth. It contains 
man lakes, in which, ave ſeveral iflands, 
which are generally rocks or inacceſſible 
"mobntains, The inhabitants are ſmall of 
ftatur*, capable of enduring hardſhips, and 


"good ſoldiers.” The Ruſſians have for ſome | 


"tim? , rehdered. themſelves. maſters of a 
good part of this province; the reſt be- 


longs to Sweden, It is divided into ſeven | 
provinces; 1. Finland; 2. Cajana ; 3. 


valthia; & Nycland ; 5. Savolazia j 
. . oY ” 
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to be of opinion, that it ought to be 
looked upon as ſpirit rather than body. 


or ſpecies, viz, celeſtial, ſubterraneous, 
and culinary. Ey celeſtial fire is princi- 
pally underſtood that of the ſun, without 
regard to that of the fixed ſtars, though 
this perhaps may be of Que ſame nature, 
By ſubterraneous fire we underſtand that 
which manifeſts itſelf in fiery eruptions of 
the earth, volcanoes, or burning moun- 
| tains ; or by any other effects it produces 
in mines, or the more central parts of the 
earth. By culinary fire we mean that 
employed in all chemical operations, and 
the common occaſions of life, The ſun's 
heat appears to be the actuating principle, 
or general inſtrument oſ all the operations 
in the animal, vegetable, atmoſpherical, 
marine, and minerel kingdoms. 

Fire, conſidered in itſelf, ſeems to exiſt 
in the greateſt purity and perfection in 
the celeſt ial regions; at leaſt we are inſen- 
fible of any conſiderable ſmoke it yields: 
for the rays of light come to us from the 
ſun, unmixed with any of that groſs, fe- 
culent, or terreſtrial matter, found in cu- 
linary and ſubterranean fires ; but allow- 
ing for this difference, the effects of the 
ſolar fire appear the fame as bhoſe of cu- 


Fire is generally divided into three Kinds 


r AX ag 


. quick-lime. 
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Tf we Kamine the effefs of ſabterra- * 
neous fires, we ſhall find them the ſame 
with thoſe produced by culinary fire, Thus 
burnt coals, cinders, and melted minerals, 
are thrown up by Veſuvius and other burn- 
ing mountains. Warm nephritical exha- 
lations, natural hot ſprings, ſteame, va- 

urs, ſmoke, &c. are found in feveral 

xts of the globe, riſing nearly in the 
ſame manner as if they were produced by 
the heat of a furnace. Whence it ap- 

ars that ſobterrancous fires are of the 
ame nature with the culinary. - 

Fire differs from heat only in this, that 


heat is a motion iu the particles of a body, 


with a lefſer degree of velocity; and fire 
a motion with a greater degree of velocity, 
viz. ſuch as is ſuſſiclent to make the par- 
ticles ſhine ; though we often call ſuch a 
ſlate as will burn, fire, thoogh it does hot 
actually ſhine; and we ſeldom call thoſe 


locid bodies fires, which only ſhine, and 


do not burn. Theſe are a fort of phoſ- 
phori, which, though they have no heat, 

ſerm to owe their luciditx to the mo- 
tion of their parts. See Heat and Pheſpborut. 

There ſeems to be no other difference 
between fire and flame, than tkis; that 
fire conſilts in a glowing degtee of velo- 
city in the parts of a body, while yet ſub- 
fiſting together in the maſs ; but flame is 
the ſame degree of velocity in the particles 
diſtpated and flying of in vapour: or, 
to uſe Sir Iſaac Newton's expreſſion, flame 
is nothing elſe but a red hot vapour. See 
Flame. 

FIRE, in chemiſtry, the great inſtru- 
ment by which moſt of the operations in 
that art are performed, 

The wind, degree, direction, &c. of 
fire, are things the chemiſt is principally 
to attend to. There are, in chemiſtry, 
as many kinds of fires as there are me- 
diums through which it may be conveyed, 
or facls that afford it, For common uſe, 
fire is conveyed through aſhes, fand, wa- 
ter, &c. or directly through the contain- 
ing veſſel. Hence, fires. are denominated 
of various Kinds, as thoſe of ſand, filings. 
of iron, and aſhes, the reverberatory fire, 
the ignis ror, ot fire for fuhon, the lamp 
fire, the balneum Mariæ, the vapour bath, 
and the fire of ſoppreſon. The chemiſts 
ule alſo feveral other kinds of heats, which 
may de claffed among the fixes, fuch as 
inſolation, # bath of horſe-dung, -a bath 
of che ſkins of grapes, and the Heat of 


The pureft fire is that of alcohol, or 
perfectly pore ſpirit of wine; the next in 
ty is chat of diltilled oils ; the next, 


| 
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that of charcoal, or charred turf; and © 
the impureſt- pit-coal : but all theſe have 
nearly the ſame effet, when received 
through the ſame Kind of medium. The 
degrees of heat or fire according to Boer- 
haave, are as follow. 

The firſt degree of fire is that by which 
natore performs the office of vegetation in 
-plants, and whereby chemiſtry imitates 
or does the like: this» commences from 
the ' higheſt degree of cold, which, in 
Fakrenheit's thermoineter, is denoted by 


one, and ends in eighty degrees; fince in 


this whole interval we find certain plants 
Five indications of life and growth. This 
hear is ſuited to extracting of the native 
ſpreits of odoriferoùs vegetables with oils, 
as that of roſes, jeſſaminz &c. and again, to 
waking the more curious infolations, &c. 

The fecond degree of fire may be ac- 
counted that of the human body, in a 
healthy ftate. This degree is always 
greater than that of the ambient air, and 
may be ſuppoſed to 'commence at the goth 
degree of the thermometer, and end about 
the 94th. Within this compaſs animals 
may live and ſubſiſt, that is, if their 
Juices be of any degree of heat withits 
theſe bounds. This degree is adapted to 
vinous and acetous fermentation, pu- 
trefaction, excluſion of the chick, the 
finer digeſtions, the making of tinftures 
and elixirs; and the adepts have uſed it 
for the firſt digeſtion of their mercury, 
by carrying the including veſſel conſtant- 
ly in thely pocket. 

The third degree of fire is that which 
extends from 94 degrees of the thetmome- 
ter to 212, at which laſt water uſuall 
boils, This degree is required in the di 
tillation of ſimple and compound waters, 
the effential oils of vegetables, and will 
coagulate or conſdlidate the ſerum, blood, 
and other animal juices, and conſequent» 
ly deſt roy the creatures. | 


The fourth degree may be taken from 


211 to 650 of the thermometer, within 
which latitude quickfilver or oil of vitriok 


- boils, diftils,. or becomes volatile. This 


degree is ſuited to the melting of lead, 
tin, biſmuth, dec. and the ſubliming of 
ſel armoniac and ſulphur, the calcining 
of antimony, &c. ' 

The fifth degree is that wherein the 
other metals melt, and which commences. 
from 600 degrees of the thermometer, 
and ends where iron is held in a ſtate of 


'|-fofion, In this degree moſt bodies are de- 
ſtroyed ; but glaſs, gold, filver,. 


Pers 


and iron, femain long unchanged ; alk 
other fited bodies grow red-hot in this 
6 12 desc, 
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degree, and all the unvitrifiable ſtones are 
calcined, 

The fixth and higheſt degree of fire, 
hitherto know, is that of the burning 
lens, or concave, by M. Villette, Tſchirn- 
bauſen, Buffon, and others. The focus 
of theſe lenſes will even volatilize what 
is called the metalline or mercurial part 
of gold, and vitrify the more terreſtrial, 
See the article Burning-G/aſs. ; 

The fires of ſand, filings of iron, and 
aſhes, have generally their degrees from 
the firſt to the third : the reverberatory 
fire has its degrees from the firſt to the 
fourth: the ignis rotz ſerves for calcina- 
tions and fuſions; and a veſſel may receive 
different degrees of heat from a lighted 
lamp: the balneum Mariz and balneum 
vaporis have alſo their degrees, as has the 
fire of ſuppreſſion its degrees: inſolation 
has its degrees in proportion to the heat 
of the ſun, to which the ſubſtances are 
expoſed : the bath of horſe's dung has its 
degrees, according to the bulk of the heap, 
or the place in which it is lodged : the bath 
of grape-ſkins has alſo its degrees like that 
of the bath of horſe's-dung : and the heat 
of quick-lime has alſo its degrees; for ac- 
cording as we defire it more or leſs ſtrong, 
we expoſe it to powder longer or ſhorter 
in the open air; and when we have occa- 
fon for all its heat, we uſe it as quick as 


we poſſibly can, a 
_ 5 Anthony" FIRE, in medicine, See 
as. 

IRE, in the art of war, a word of 
command to the ſoldiers, to diſcharge 
their muſkets ; to the cavalry, to diſ- 
charge their carbines or piſtols; to the 
grenadiers, to fire their grenadoes ; and 
to the gunners, to fire the guns. 

Running FIRE is when a rank of men, 
drawn up, fire one after another; or, 
when the lines of an army are drawn out 
to fire on account of a victory, each ſqua- 
dron or battalion. takes it from another, 
from the right of the firſt line to the left, 
and from the left to the right of the ſo- 
cond line. 

FIRE-ARMS, all forts of arms charg- 
ed with powder and ball, as cannon, muſ- 

gets, carbines, piſtols, blunder-buſles, &c. 

Cannon, Gun, &c. 


FIRE-BALL, in the art of war, a 


_ compoſition of meal-powder, ſulphur, ſalt- 


re, pitch, &c, about the bigneſs af an 
and-grenade, coated over with flax, and 
imed with a ſlow compoſition of a fuſce. 
FIRE-LOCK. See Gun, Muſquet, &c. 
FIRE-MAS TER, in our train of ar- 


gillery, an officer who gives the directions 
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and proportions of ingredients for exch 
compoſition required. in fire-works, whe. 
ther for the ſervice of war, or for rejoice 
ings and recreations. 

His orders are given to the fire-worker 
and hombardiers, who muſt execute them, 

FIRE-POTS, in the military art, ſmall 
earthen-pots, into which is put a charged 
grenade, and over that powder enough till 
the grenade is covered; then the pot is 
covered with a piece of parchment, and 
two pieces of match a-crofs, lighted ; 
this pot being thrown where it is detigned, 
it breaks and fires the powder, and burns 
all that is near it, and likewiſe fires the 
powder in the grenade, which ought to 
have no fuſe, to the end its operations 
may be the quicker. 5 

FIRE-WORKERS, officers ſubordi. 
nate to the fire-maſter. 

FIRE-BOTE, fuel or firing for neceſ. 
ſary uſe, allowed to tenants, out of the 
lands granted ta them. 

FIRE-ENGINE, See Engine. 


titious fire, which burns even under wa- 
ter, and that with greater violence than 
out of it. It is compoſed of ſulphur, 
naphtha, pitch, gum, and bitumen ; and 
is only extinguiſhable by vinegar mixed 
with ſand and urine, or by covering it 
with raw hides, Its motion or tendency 
is ſaid to be con to that of natural 
fire, and it always follows the direction 
in which it is thrown, whether it be 
downwards, fide-ways, or otherwiſe, 

* FIRE of London, It broke out near 
the Monument, September 2, 1666, and 
continued burning four days and nights. 
It burnt down 113,000 houſes, the city 


gates, Guildhall, ſeveral ſtately edificey, 


St. Paul's, and eighty- five other churches, 
and four hundred firects. The ruins of 
the city extended from the Tower to the 
Temple church; and from the north-caſt- 
gate to Holborn-bridge, and Fleet-ditch, 

FIRING-IRON, in farriery, an in- 
ſtrument not unlike the blade of a knife; 
which being made red-hot, is applied to a 
horſe's hams, ox other places ftanding in 
need of it, as in preternatural ſwellings, 
farcy-knots, &c. in otder to diſcuſs them, 
Sometimes this is done fox wrenches 
and paſterns. 


FIRKIN, an Engliſh meaſure of ca- 
pacity, for things liquid, being the fourth 
part of the barrel, It contains eight 
gallons of ale, ſope, or herrings; and 
nine gallons of beer, 


FIRMAMENT, ia the old aſtronomy, 
the eighth ſphere or heayep, with xegard 
. 10 


Md. FIRE, a kind of artiticial or fac- 
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to thoſe of the ſeven planets, . which it 
ſurrounds, More properly, the firma- 
ment is that ſpace expanded above us in 
the heavens. | | 

FIRMNESS, Firmitas, the conſiſtence 
of a body, or that ſtate wherein its ſen- 
fible parts co-here in ſuch a manner, that 
the motion of one part induces a motion 
of the reſt. 

FIRST-FRUITS, Primitie, among the 
Hebrews, were oblations of part of the 
Fruit of the harveſt, offered to God as an 
acknowledgement of his ſovereign do- 
minion. 

FIRST-FRUITS, in the church of 
England, the profits of every ſpiritual 
benefice for the firſt year, according to the 
valuation thereof in the King's books. 

FIR-TREE, Abies, in botany, a genus 
of ever-green trees, whoſe leaves are fin- 
gle, and for the molt part produced on 
every fide of the branches; the male 
flowers or catkins are placed at remote 
diſtances from the fruit in the ſame tree; 
the ſeeds are produced in cones, which are 
ſquamole, 

The difference between theſe and the 

ines is, the Jatter having two or more 
— produced out of the ſheath or cover, 

Theſe trees are all raiſed from ſeeds 
taken out of their polyſphermous cones. 
The way to get out the ſeeds is, cither 
by 5 the cones to a gentle fire, or 
by ſoaking them all night in water, which 
will cauſe their ſquamoſe cells to open, 
and readily emit their ſeeds. The for- 
mer method is the beſt, provided they are 
not expoſed to too great heat. But this 
- ought not to be done until you are ready 
to ſow them ; which is beſt performed in 
the beginning of March. 

Theſe plants ſhould be all raiſed in a 
nurſery, where they may be protected from 
the birds 3 otherwiſe they will be in dan- 
ger of * come” when they firſt 
come up: tor as they bring vp the huſk 
of the ſeed on the top of the plant, the 
birds in picking off the huſk will break 
off the plant, whereby a whole bed may 
be loſt in a few hours, if they are not 
carefully guarded from them. 

The beſt time of ſowing theſe ſeeds is 
about the latter end of March, or begin- 
ning of April, on a bed of light earth, 
covering the ſeeds about half an inch 
deep with the ſame ſort of earth, In 
this bed the plants ſhould remain until 
the following ſpring, when there ſhould 
be a number of beds prepared in the nur- 

lery to receive theſe ſeedling plants ; and | 
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| the beginning of April they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into the beds, at the diſtance of 
fix inches row from row, and at three in- 
ches aſunder in the rows. If the ſeaſon 
ſhould prove dry, it will be proper to 
water the plants every week once or twice, 
according to the warmth of the whether x 
and the beds Thould be covered with mats, 
to ſcreen the plants from the ſun, and 
drying winds, until they have taken good 
root ; after which time they will require 
no further care, but to keep them clear 
from weeds. In theſe beds the plants may 
remain two years ; at the my of which 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into an open 
ſpot of ground; for their roots will in 
that time meet quite over the beds. 

The diftance which theſe plants ſhould 
be placed in this nurſery, ſhould be four 
feet row from row, and two feet aſunder 
in the rows. | 

When the plants are planted, if the 
ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, they ſhould be 
watered, to ſettle the earth to their root; 
and if this is repeated three or four times, 
if the ſeaſon ſhould continue dry, it will 
greatly promote their taking new root, 
and ſecure them fram the injuries of the 
drying winds. In this nurſery the plants 
may remain two or three years, accord- 
ing to the growth they ſhall have made; 
and, during this time, the ground between 
the plants ſhould be conſtantly kept clean 
from weeds, and dug between the rows 
every ſpring ; in doing of which, care muſt 
be taken not to cut ot injure the roots of the 
plants : this is all the culture they will 
—— during their continuance in the 

nurſery; and, when they are tranſplanted 
into the places where they are to remain, 
the neceſlary care to be taken is, in tak - 
ing them up, not to injure or cut off 
their roots, and let them be as little time 
out of the ground as poſſible; and, when 
they are out, to guard their roots from 
the drying winds. The ſureſt time for 
re moving of theſe trees is about the begin- 
ning of April ; though they may, and 
oſten are removed with ſucceſs at Micha-« - 
elmas, yet the ſpring is the more ſure 
ſeaſon, eſpecially in moiſt land. ; 
Molt of the kinds of firs may be re- 
moved at the height of fix or ſeven feet: 
but thoſe of two feet high are much bet- 
ter, and will in a few years time get the 
=; of thoſe taller trees. Miller's Gard, 
itt, : 

FISH, in natural hiſtory, an animal 

which lives in the water, that being irs na- 


w 


tural element. 
| Wile 
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Willopghby,. after Ariſtotle, has ace | 


turately diſtinguithed fithes into cdraceous, 
cartilaginous, and ſpincus. 

The cetaceon:, called alſo bellue marine, 
have lungs, and breathe like quadrupeds ; 
they copulate alſo like them, and con- 
ceive and bring forth their young alive, 
which they afterwards ſuckle with their 
milk. 

The cartilaginous ſort are thoſe produc- 
ed from eggs like large birds; which are 
alſo excluded the womb, like thoſe of birds. 

The f{binaus kind are alſo oviparous 
but their eggs are ſmaller, and they have 
ſpine up and dowa in their fleth to 
ſtrengthen them. 

The ſame author is likewiſe of an opi- 


nion that it would be alſo proper to divide 


filhes into ſuch as breathe with lungs, and 
ſuch as breathe with gills; and then to 
ſubdivide thoſe that Lreathe with gills into 
viviparbous and oviparous. | 

Naturaliſts remark, that the ſtructure 
of fiſhes, and their confirmation to the 
element they refide. in, is very wonderful, 
Their bodies are cloathed and guarded in 
the beſt manner, with ſcales or thells, 
ſuitable to their reſpective circumſtances, 
the danger they are expoſed to, and the 
motion and buſineſs they are to perform, 
The center of gravity is placed in the pro- 
pereſt part of the body for ſwimming ; and 
their ſhape. the beſt adapted to their ma- 
king their way through the water, and moſt 
conformable to the rules of geometry. They 
bave ſeveral parts peculiar to themſelves ; 
35 fins to balance and keep them upright, 
and an air-bladder to enable them to rife 
ot fink at pleaſure. They have gills, or 
branchiæ, whereby they refpire, as ani- 
mals do by their lungs. Tae tail is the 
iuſtrument of progreſiive motion, and ſerves 
to row them forward. Their eyes are pecu- 
Iiarly formed to enable them to correfpond 
with all the conveniences and divergencies 
of rays, which the variations of the watery - 
medium, and reſractions thereof, may ot- 
caſion; in which reſpect they bear a neat 
reſemblance to birds. . 

- FISH-PONDS, thoſe made for the 
breeding or. feeding of ſiſh. » 

FISHERY), a place where a great num- 
ber of fiſh are caught. 

The principal. fiſheries for ſalmon, het- 
ring, mackrel, pilchards, &c. are along the 
coaſts of England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
for cod, on the banks of Newfoundland ; 
for whales, about Greenlandg and for 
pearls, in the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies. 

FISHERY denotes alſo the commerce 
of filh, more particularly the catching 
chen for ſale, 


* 
FISSURE, Fife, a chap or crack, ig 


ſurgery, is either natural or morbid : thy 
the mouth, &c. is frequently called a ua 
tural fiſſure ; morbid fiſſures are eithe 
thoſe of the cranium or other bones, or 
' chaps of the ſkin, which ſometimes haps 
pen about the lips, anus, or other parts of 
the body. ; | 

FISSURE, in philoſophy, is frequen 
applied to thoſe Keibon, Wie — wy 
| met with between layers of dMerent kind; 
of earth or ſtone, 

FISTULA, in ſurgery, a deep, narrow, 
and callous ulcer, generally ariſing from 
abſceſſes or ulcers. | 

The word is Latin, and literally fignifics 
a pipe; this diforder being ſo called from 
its reſemblance to a pipe or reed. | 

The ſeat of a fiſtula is always in the 
| membrana adipoſa ; nor have we any welt 
vouched obſervations of - fiſtulas penetrating 
what we r call the ſubſtance of the 
muſcles. But if we conhder that pus, col 
lected in the membrana cellulofa, and at- 
tenuated therein, may be lodged upon the 
muſcles, it is obvious that this pus muſh 
by the action of theſe muſcles, be propels 
led through all the adjacent parts, and 
produce deep ſinuſes and fiſtulas of the 
worſt kind, eſpecially when it infinvates 
| into the inteſtines of the muſcles: the 
| thicker, therefore, the membrana adipoſa 
| is, or the more firata of muſcles that lie 
in the ſuppurated part, the mate miſchief 
the retained pus may do. ; a 

When there is an external aperture on 
| the ſurface of the body, a finus or a fiſtula 
may be eaſily diſcovered. Celſus informs 
us, that it is above all things highly expe- 
dient to introduce a probe into the fiſtula, 
to know its depth and its direction; here - 
by we may know whetheb it has penetra- 
ted to the bone or not; and whether the 
bone is carious or found. But the bet 
method of diſcovering them is with a ſy- 
ringe to in ject tepid water, which will ea. 
| fily inſindate into all their windings. 

But when ſinuſes are not yet opened, 
they ate witk greater difficulty diſcover*d, 
eſpecially when deep ſeated. All the light 
we can then receive is from the ſymptoms 
of the preceding inflammation, and the 
nature of the ſubſequent ſuppuration ; bes 
- fides that, no confiderable ſappuration can 
happen without being ſoon after accoms 
panied with à flight hectic fever, © 
When filtalas, not yet become callous}, 
are complicated with utcers, and diſcovers 
+ ed either by the eye, the affiltance of the 
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probe, or any other means, the moſt en- 


« peditious method of relief is to make an 
1ncihony 
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zuci hon to the very bottom, if it can be 
Une without danger, after which they | 
are to be deterged and conſolidated. Bur, 
becauſe patients are unwilling to ſubject 
themſelves to this operation, it is expedient 

teviouſly to cleanſe them by ſome proper 
zjeRtion, or by means of lint covered with 
ſome digeſtive ointment. As the hardneſs 
of tents thruſt into fiſtulas, or perhaps 
their too great length, may produce a cal- 
lous, or inflammation, or excite a commo- 
tion of the humours, or at leaſt protract 
the cure, I do not think the uſe of tents 
ſafe : Belloſte and Cæſar Magatus, both 
ſkilful ſurgeons, having, on this account, 
entirely rejected them; only in caſes 
where the conglutination of the mouth of 
narrow fiſtulas is to be prevented ; and 
even then they ought to be very ſhort and 
ſoft, Belloſte abſolutely diſcards nat only 
all rents but injections. 

Another ſtep in cure of fiſtulas is dyly 
to preſs their bottoms towards their orifices 
or apertures: for this purpoſe, a narrow 
compreſs, or flip of plaſter iu that form, is, 
after the ulcer 1s cleanſed, and proper me- 
dicines put into the fiſtula, to be applied to 
its bottom, and ſecured with lint, plaſters, 
and bandage. It is moſt expedient to ap- 
ply the bandage firſt to the bottom of the 
fiſtula, or at leaſt make it tighteſt there, 
that the peccant matter may be propelled 
from the bottom to the mouth of the fiſtu- 
la, whereby the bottom will be l 
unated before the reſt of the fiſtula. This 
generally happens ſooner in fiſtulas of the 
arms or legs, than in thoſe of other parts, 
eſpecially if their bottoms lie towards the 
ſuperior, and their mouths towards the in- 
ſerior parts of the members. | 
When fiſtulas lic too deep, to have ..cir 
moſt remote cavities commodioufly clean- | 
ſed, detergent medicines are to be injected 
to walh gut the ſordes ; ſuch as degoc- | 
tions of agrimony or birth wort, mixed 
with honey of , or eſſence of myrrh 
and aloes; or, which Belloſte greatly com- 
mends, a decoction of the leaves of the 
walnut-tree, with an admixture of ſugar. 
© But if the method of cure already di- 
refted ſhould prove inſufficient” both for 
Cleanſing and conglytinating fiſtulas, great- 
er relief is generally obtained from manual 
operation, eſpecially when the fiſtplas are 
directed downwards, or too winding, or 
Whey their bottoms cannot be ſufficiently 
compreſſed : and, in theſe caſes, an in- 
tifi9n is to be made, from rheir mouths to 
their very bottoms. : 
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and introducing a knife into the groove, 
much of the ſkin and fleſh is to be cut, 
is thought ſafe or ſufficient to anſwer the 
end; that not only the corrupted matter 
may be more expeditiouſly diſcharged, but 
medicines more commodouſly applied. 

If upon making an incifion into a fiſtul 
a large quantity of blood ſhould be dif- 
charged, the wound is, in the firſt dreſſin 
to be filled with dry lint, and duly dreſ- 
ſed: then a digeſtive ointment, in con- 
junction with the Egyptian ointments, or 
red precipitate, is to be applied till the 
ulcer is fufficiently n The other 
meaſures to be taken are the ſamg as in 


| recent ulcers. Heifter's Surgery. 


FISTULA in Ano, in urgery, an ab- 
ſceſs running upon or into the inteſtinum 
rectum; though an abſceſs in this p 
when once ruptured, does gracraly, 
neglected, grow callous in its cavity a 
edges, and becomes, at laſt, what is pro- 
perly called a fiſtula. 

That the anus is ſo often expoſed to this 
malady, in any criſis of the conſtitution, 
is chiefly aſcribed to the depending ſitua- 
tion of the part; but what very much 
conduce to it likewiſe, are the great quays 
tities of fat ſurrounding the reftum, and the 
preſſure the hzmorrhoidal veſſels are li- 
able to, which, being ſuſtained upon ver) 
looſe membranes, will be leſs abletorefi 
vy effort that nature ſhall exert, to fling 
off a ſurcharge; and from one ſtep ts 
another, that is, from inflammation to 
ſuppuration, lead on to the diſtemper we 
are treating of. 1 

That the fat is the proper ſubject of 
abſcefſes, may be learned from an inflam- 
mation of the ſkin affecting the membrana 
adipoſa, and producing matter there ; in 
which caſe, a ſuppuration runs from cell 
to cell, and iu a few days lays bare a great 
quantity of fleſh underneath, withopt 
atfefting the fleſh itſelf: nay, I think it 
may be doubted, Whether, in thoſe ab- 
ſcefſes Which are eſteemed ſuppurations of 
the muſcles, the inflammation and matter 
are not abſolutely firſt formed in this 
membrane, where it is inſinuated between 
the interftices of their fibres, | 

The piles, which. are little tumours 
formed about the verge of the anus, in- 
mediately within the membrana interna 
of the ructum, do ſometimes ſuppurate, 

and become the forerunners of a large 
abſceſs ; alſo external injuries here, as in 
every other part of the body, may prg- 


: by me- Frooved probe. is, therefore, to be. 


| duce it; but from whatever cauſe the 
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abſceſs arifes, the manner of - operating 
dpon it will be according to the nature 
and direction of its cavity. | 

If the ſurgeon has the firſt manage- 
Ment of the abſceſs, and there appears an 
external inflammation upon one fide ot 
the buttock only ; after having waited for 
the proper maturity, let him, with a 
knife make an inciſion the whole length 
of it; and, in all probability, even 
though the bladder be affected, the large- 
neſs of the wound, and the proper appli- 
cation of the doſſils lightly preſſed in, 
will prevent the putrefaction of the in- 
teſtine, and make the cavity Ml vp like 
impoſthumations of other parts. 

If the finus is continued to the other 
buttock, almoſt ſurrounding the inteſtine, 
the whole courſe of it mult be dilated in 
like manner; fince, in ſuch ſpongy cavi- 
ties, a generation of fleſh cannot be pro- 
cured but by large openings; whence alſo, 
if the ſkin, is very thin, lying looſe and 
flabby over the finus, it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to cut it quite away, or the patient 
will be apt to fink under the diſcharge, 
which, in the circumſtance here deſcribed, 
is ſometimes exceſiive. By this method, 
which cannot be too much recommended, 
It is amazing how happy the event is like- 
ly to be 3 whereas, from neglecting it, 
and truſting only to a narrow openings 
if the diſcharge does not deſtroy the pati- 
ent, at leaſt the matter, by being con- 
fined, corrupts the gut, and, infinuating 
Itſelf about it, forms many other chan- 
neſs, which, running in various directions, 
often baffle an operator, and have been 
the cauſe of a fiſtula being ſo generally 
eſteemed very difficult of cure. 

Here I have conſidered the impoſthu- 
mation as poſſeſſing a great part of the 
buttock ; but it more frequently happens, 
that the matter points with a ſmall extent 
of inflammation on the ſkin, and 4he 
direction of the finus is even with the 
gut: in this caſe, having made a punc- 
ture, you may, with a probe, learn if it 
Has penetrated into the inteſtine, paſſing 

our finger up it, and feeling the probe 
introduced through the wound into its 
cavity 3 though for the moſt part, it may 
be known by a diſcharge of matter from 
the anus. When this is the ſtate of the 


fiſtula, there is no heſitation to be made, |. 


but, immediatly putting one blade of the 
ſcifſars up the gut, and the other up the 
wound, ſnip the whole length of it. 
This proceſs is as adviſeable when the in- 


teſtine is not perforated, if the ſinus is 


— 
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„and runs upon or near | 
for, if the abſceſs be 8 which > 
the only way of dreſſing it, while the en 
ternal orifice is ſmall, as I have hers 
ſuppoſed, it will almoſt certainly grow 
callous j ſo that the ſureſt means of cure 
will be opening the gut, that proper ap. 
plications may be laid to the bottom of 
the wound; However, it ſhould be well 
attended to, that ſome ſinuſes, pretty near 
the inteſtine neither run into nor upon 
it, in Which caſe they muſt be opened, 
according to the coil of their penetra- 
tion. There are abundance of inſtances, 
where the. inteſtine is ſo much ulcerated, 
as to give free iſſue to the matter of the 
abſces by. the anus; but I believe there 
are none where there is not, by the thin. 
neſs and diſcolouration of the ſkin, & 
an induration to be perceived through the 

in, ſome mark of its direction; which, 
if diſcovered, may be opened into with 
a lancet, and then it becomes the ſame 
caſe as the matter had fairly pointed. 

If the ſinuſes into and about the gut 
are not complicated with an induration, 
and you can follow their courſe, the mere 


opening with ſciſſars, or a knife guided 


on a director, will ſometimes ſuffice ; but 
it is generally ſafer to cut the piece of 
fleſh, ſurrounded by theſe inciſions, quite 
away; and-when it is callous it is abſo- 
— 4 neceſſary, or the callofitics muſt be 
waſted afterwards by eſchatotic medicines, 
which is a tedious and cruel method of 
cure. 

When the fiſtula is of a long flanding, 
and we have a choice of time 2 opening 
it, a doſe of rhubarb the day before the 
operation will be very convenient, 28 it 
not only will empty the bowels, but alſo 
prove an aſtringent for a while, and pre- 
vent the miſchief of removing the dreſ- 
fings in order to go to ſtool. 

It ſometimes happens that the orifices 
are ſo ſmall as not to admit the entrance 
of the ſeciſſars, in which caſe ſponge tents 
muſt be employed for their dilatation. 

In performing theſe operations on the 
anus, I do not think, in general, any 
inſtrument ſo handy as the knife and 
ſeiſſars: almoſt all the others which have 
been invented to facilitate the work, are 
not only difficult to manage, but more 

inful to the patient: however, in thoſe 
inſtances where the fiſtula is very narrow, 


and opens into the inteſtines, juſt within 


the verge of the anus, the ſyringotomy 
may be uſed with advantage : but, when 


the opening into the guts is high, * 
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I do not caution againſt cutting the whole 
length of the ſphincter, experience having 
ſhewn it may be done with little danger 
of an incontinence of excrement ; and, 
in fact, the muſcle is fo ſhort, that it 
maſt generally be done in dilatxions of 
the inteſtine. q 
The worſt ſpecies of fiſtula, is that 
communicating with the urethra, and 
ſometimes through the proftrate glands, 
with the bladder nſelf. This generally 
takes its riſe from a former gonerrhea, 
and appears externally firſt in the periionæo, 
and. afterwards increahng more towards 
the anvs, and even ſometimes into the 
groin, burſts out in various orifices, 
through the kin, which ſoon become cal- 
Jous ayd rotten: and the urine paſſing 
partly through thoſe orifices, will often 
excite as much pain, and of the ſame 
kind, 25-a ſtone in the bladder. 
This ſpecies of fiſtula, taking its rife 
from ſiriftures of the urethra, is only 
manageable by the bougie : for, fo long 
as the urethra is obſtructed, the cure of 
the fiſtula will be imperſect ; but, if the 
canal is opened by this application, it is 
amazing what obſtinate indurations and 
ſoul ſinuſes will in con ſequenee diſappear ; 
though there are ſome ſo callous and rot- 
ten, as to demand the knife and ſkilful 
dreſſings, notwichſtanding the urethra 
ſhould be dilated: by the uſe of bougies. 
Sharpe's Surgery. 
FISTULA LACHRYMALIS, a diſ- 

eaſe which attacks the great caruncle in 
2 in ward corner of the eye. Ser article 


ye. 
FISTULAR, or FISTULOUS, appel- 
lations given by ſorgeons to wounds and 
vicers, which degenerate into fiſtulas. 
See the article Fiſtula. 
FIT, in medicine, denotes much the 
ſame with paroxyſm. Set Paroxyſm. 
FITCHEE, in heraldry, x term ap- 
plied to a croſs, when the lower end of it 
is ſharpened into a point. 
FITTING-OUT, in the ſea-language; 
the act of providing a ſhip with a ſoſficient 
number of men to navigate her; alſo with 
provifions of all ſorts, artillery, ammuni- 
tion, malts, yards, ſails, cordage, anchors, 
-= _ — alſo the rigging and 
uring her maſts againft the dangers of 
the wind and fea. ; 
FIXATION, in chemiſtry, the reu- 
dering any volatile ſubſtance fixed, ſo as 
net to fly off upon being expoſe to a great 
heat ; hence, 
FIXED BODIES ae theſs which bear 
Ve. II. 


not bo employed without giving great pain. 
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2 eonfiderable degree of heat without 
evaporating, or loſing any of their weight. 

FLACCIDITY, among phyficians, a 
diforder of the ſolids, cured 6 aſtrin- 
gent and cardiac medicines, joined with 
exerciſe and good air. 

FLAG, in the ſca-language, the baw- 
ners or colours by which ag admiral is 
diſtinguiſhed at ſea. 

FLAGS in the Britiſh Nawy, are either 
red, white, or blue; and they are ho: 
either at the heads of the main - maſt, fore 
maſt, or mizen-maſt. 

Flags, when diſplayed from the top of 
the main-maſt, arc the diftinguiſthing 
marks of admirals ; when from the for 
maſt, of vice-admirals ; ad when from 
the mizen-maſt, of rear-adrhirals 

The higheſt flag in the Britiſh _ is 
the anchor and rope, which is only difs 
played when the lord high admiral or lords 
commiſſioners of the adtniralty are aboard 4 
the next is the union, the diſtinction pe- 
culiar to the ſecond officer, called admiral 
of the fleet; and the loweſt flag id the 
blue at the mizen-maſt. 

FLAGEOLET, or FLAJELET, 3 
little flute, uſed chiefly by ſhepherds and 
country people. It is made of box, or 
other hard wood, and ſometimes of rvoryg 
and has fix holes beſides that at the bot- 
tom, the mouth-piece, and that behind 
the neck. 

FLAIL, aw inftrument for thteſhing 


corn. 
FLAMBEAU, a kind of large taper, 
made of hempen wicks, by pouring melted 
wax on their top, and letting it rum down 
to the bottom. This done, they lay them 
to dry ; after which they roll them on 4 
table, and join four of them together by 
means of red hot iron; and then pour on 
more war, till the flambeau is brought to 
the fize required. 
| FLAME, Flamm, in phyſiology, e- 
| cording to Sir Iſaac Newton, is only the 
ſmoke of any body hearted red hot; and 
the ſmoke is only the volatile part of the 
— ſeparated by che fire. Sce Fire aud 
Sate, 


FLAMEN, in Roman antiquity, the 
name of an order of priefts, inifitvred 
by Romulus or Numa; authors not being 
| agreed on this head. 

* FLANDERS, a province of the 
Low Countries, being the largeſt county 
in Europe; it being an hundred miles in 
length from eaft ro weſt, and ſeventy-five 
in breadth from north to ſouth. It is 


watered by two rivers, the Scheld and the 
Lys, or Leye, which not only render the 
Z country 
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country fruitful, but ſerve ſor the more are large, with big heads, and are not v 


ready tranſportation of merchandize. 
When we confider the number of cities 
in this county, it is eaſy, to judge that 
the ancient carls of Flanders mutt needs 
be very opulent. They reckon thirty 
walled cities, a great number of towns 
which have the privilege of cities, forty- 
eight — one thouſand one hundred 
and fifty-four villages, five viſcounties, 
and three ſmall principalities. All theſe 
towns and villages are fo near each other, 
that when the Spaniards firſt entered this 
country, in ſeemed to them to be but one 
city, eompoſed of a gyeat number of 
Areets, Flanders has been variouſly di- 
vided ſarmerly, but it is now diſtinguiſhed 
by Dutch Flanders, Auſtrian Flanders, 
and French Flanders. French Flanders 
is bounded by Artois, and traverſed by 
the river Lys. It begins near this river, 
and extends towards the ſouth as far as 
the frontiers of Hainault. The principal 
places are Lifle, Doway, and Dunkirk. 
The principal places in Auſtrian Flanders 
lie partly on the river Lys, and partly 
near the North Sea : theſe are Ghent, 
Bruges,. Oſtend, Nieuport, Dixmuyden, 
Ypres, Courtray, Menin, Tournay, Ou- 
denarde, and Dendermonde. Dutch Flan- 
ders forms a long diſtrict to the weſt of 
the river Scheld, between Bruges and 
Antwerp. The Dutch conquered this 
country before the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
and have preſerved it hitherto as a bulwark 
or barrier to their republic. The princi- 
pal places are Sluys, Sas van Ghent, Holt, 
and ſeveral ſmall fortified places and firong 
forts. Flanders i; quite a flat level coun- 
try, having no hill or riſing ground in 
it, except in French Flanders, and is wa- 
tered with innumerable canals and rivu- 
lets. The air is groſs, on account of. its 
vicinity to the fa, and its numerous 
ſtanding waters. The north wind is very 
frequent, the winters are long, and the 
ſammers rainy, and ſometimes extremely 
hot, but then the heats do not laſt long. 
This country produces all things neceſſary 
for life in great abundance, as wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, Turky corn, hay, clover, 
flax, and all ſorts of pulſe. There are yo 
vines, for which reaſon their common 
drink is ale or beer. This country is vecy 
fix for the feeding of cattle, for. which 
reaſon they bring hither thoſe that are 
lean from the neighbouring provinces, 
and here they become fat in a ſhort time. 
The cows give a prodigious quantity of 
milk, and in ſome places the ſheep, have 


lambs three times in a year, The horſes 


proper for ſome forts of bufineſs. There 
is no ſtone quarries, nor ſlate, in all the 
country, for which reaſon the ancieat 
houſes were built of wood; this rendered 
the towns very liable to fires, which 
obliged the government to forbid the con. 
tinvance of that practice in the towns, and 
to order that they ſhould hencefurward be 
con ſtructed with flone and bricks. 

FLANNEL, or FLANEL, a lk 
ſort of woollen ſtuff not croſſed, and woe 
on a loom with two treddles, like bays, 

FLANKS of an Army, the troops en- 
camped on the right and left, as the flanks 
of a battalien are the files on the right 
and left. N 

FLANK of a Baſtion, in fortification, 
that part which joins the face to the cor. 
tain. 

Oblique FLANK, or Second FLANK, 
that part of the curtain from hence the 
face of the oppoſite baſtion may be diſco- 
vered. | 

Retired FLANK, or Low FLANK, 
or Covered FLANK, one of the platforms 
of the cazemate. 

FLANKED ANGLE, tn fortification, 
that formed by the two faces of a baſtion, 

FLANKING ANGLE, or Angle of the 
TENAILLE, that compoſed of the tus 
lines of defence, and pointing towards 
the curtain. See Tenaille. 

FLANKING Line of Defence. See 
Line of Defence. 

FLATS, in muſic, a kind of additional 
notes, which, together with ſharps, ſerve 
to remedy the defects of muſical inſtru- 
ments, wherein temperament is required. 
See Temperament and Sharp. 

FLATULENCY, in medicine, a diſ- 
order of the bowels arifſing from a wess 
ſtomach, and crude flatulent aliment, 23 
peaſe, beans, lentils, coleworts, hard fat 
fleſh, &c. which degenerate into wind, 
creating great anxrety if not evacuatee, 
and difficulty of breathing. 

Another cauſe of flatulencies 2re con- 
geſtions of blood in the branches of the 
vena porta ; whence proceed anxieties of 
the præcordia, difficult breathing, cholic 
pains, heart-burn, head-achs, vertigo, 
and watchfulneſs. a 

If the flatulency ariſes from ervdities 
in the ſlomach, evacuations are firſt of all 
neceſſary; after which may be given 
bitters, aromatics, carminatives, and 


firengtheners, with a ſpare diet and exer- 
ciſe. If it proceeds from congefions" vt 
blood, as is the caſe of hypochondriacs,/a 
vein muſt be opened; and if the body is 

. coſtive, 
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cot ive, an emollient clyſter or a gentle 
Jaxative will be proper. If theſe fail, 
chalybrate medicines are to be called in, 
as tintture of vitriol of iron, ſteel-Hilings 
finely powdered, from fix to ten grains, 
or oil of cinnamon with ſugar or bitter, 
ſpaw waters, and conſtant exercile. 

FLAN, | Linum, in botany, a plant 
from which linen is manufactured. 

- There are ſeveral, ſpecies of this plant, 
which are preſerved. in ſome curious gar- 
dens of plants for variety take ; but, as 
they are of little uſe or beauty, it would 
be needleſs to expatiate on them in this 
place. 

The linum ſativum, or manured flax, 
ig that which is cultivated for ule in di- 
vers parts of Europe, and is reckoned 
an excellent commodity : the right titling 
aud ordering of which is eſteemed a good 
piece of huſbandry. 

This ſhould be cultivated upon a rich 
ſoil that has not been ploughed for ſeveral 
years, upon which flax always makes the 
beſt improvement: but, as it draws great- 
ly from the ſoil, it ſhould not be fown 


two-years together upon the ſame ground. 


The land mult be well ploughed, laid flat 
and even, upon which the ſceds thould be 
ſown about the middle of March, when 
the weather is mild and warm. During 
the ſpring, you muſt carefully weed it; 


which if neglected, eſpecially in a moiſt . 


ſeaſon, the weeds will over-grow and de- 
ſtroy the crop. There are ſome perſons 
who recommend the feeding of ſheep 
with flax, when it is a good height 5 and 
ſay, they will cat away the weeds and 
graſs, and do the flax good; and if they 
ſhould he in it, and beat it down, or flat- 
ten it, the next rain that falls will rife it 
again: but this muſt not be practiſed but 
in a moiſt ſeaſon, and upon a rich ſoil ; 
for if the ground be poor, or the ſpring 
dry, it will not riſe again to any conſi- 
derable height. | 

be beſt ſeed is that which comes from 
the Eaſt country, and is known by the 
name of Riga flax; for if the Engliſh 
ſeed be ſown three or four times, it is 
very apt to degenerate, If the feed be 
good, two buſhels will be enough to ſow 
an ,acre; but if it be but middling, there 
ſhould be a greater allowance. Towards 


the latter end of Auguſt the flax will be- 
gin to ripen, when you muſt be careful 
that it grow. not over ripe ; therefore you 
mult pull it up as ſoon as the heads begin to 
change brown, and hang downwards, 


otherwiſe the ſeeds, will ſoon ſcatter, and | 
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be loſt ; fo that the pluckers muſt be nim 


ble, and tie it up in bandfuls, ſeiting ihem 
vpright till they be perfectly dry, and then 
houte them. If the flax be pulled when 
it tirſt begins to flower, it will be whiter 
and ſtronger than if it fands till the feed , 
is ripe ; but then the ſeed will be loſt. 

This is a plant of the greateſt uſe in 
ſeveral of the moſt eſſential parts of liſe: 
from the ſerds an expreſſed oil is drawn, 
which is of great uſe in medicine, painting, 
&c. from the bark of the ſtalks is made 
linen, and from the rags of l\nen is made 
paper: fo that this plant may be eltcemed 
as one of the molt valuable and neceſlary 
in many of the principal conveniencies of 
lite. Miller: Gard. Di&. 

FLEA, Pulex, in zoology, a genus of 
inſects too well known, to need a deſcrip- 
tion. | 

FLEAM, in forgery and farriery, an 
inſtrument for letting a man or horſe blood. 

FLEECE, the covering of wool, thorn 
oft the bodies of ſheep. | 

Order of the Gelden FLEECE, an order 
of kn;ghthood inſtituted by Philip II. duke 
Theſe knights were at firſt 
twenty tour, beſides the duke himſelf, who 
relerved the nomination of fix more; but 
Charles V. increaſed them to fifty. He 
gave the guardianſhip of this order to his 
ſon Philip, king of Spain, fiance which the 
Spaniſh monarchs are chiefs of this order. 
The knights had three different mantles 
ordained them; at the grand ſolemnity, 
the collar and flcece. | „ 8 

FLEET, in naval affairs, a company 
of thips of war, or merchantmen, or both, 
bound on any particular expedition, or 
voyage. r 

FLEMISH, or the FLEMIS H- 
TONGUE, that which we otherwiſe call 
Low Dutch, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
German, of which it is a corruption, aud 
a kind of dialect. It differs from the. 
Walloon, which is a corruption of the 
French language. The Flemiſh is uſed : 
through all the provinces of the Nether- 
lands. . 

FLEMISH BRICKS, a neat, ſtrong, 
yellew Kind of bricks, brought from Flan- 
ders, and commonly uſed in paying yards, 
ſtables, &c. being preferable for ſuch pur- 
poles to the common bricks. ous 0 

FLESH, Caro, in anatomy, - a fimilar 
fibrous part of an animal body, ſoſt and 
bloody, being that of which moſt of the 
other parts are compoſed, and wher 
* are connected together. 


LES H, among botaniſts, the ſubſtance. 
8 Z 2 of 
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of any fruit chat is between the outer rind 
and the ſtone ; or that part of any root that 
is fit to be eaten. 

FLESH - COLOUR. See Carnation. 

FLETCHER, (JOHN) an excellent 
dramatic poet, was the ſon of Dr. Richard 
Fletcher, Biſhop of London. He was born 
in Northamptonthire, in 1576, and was 
educated at Cambridge. He wrote plays 
jointly with Mr. Beaumont, but what ſhare 
each bore ip forming the plots, writing the 
ſcenes, &c. is not known. We are told, 
he affited-Ben Johnſon in writing a co- 
medy called the Widow. His Faithful 
Shepherdeſs, which, it is certain, he wrote 
without the aſſiſtance of his colleague, is 
greatly commended by the poets, though 
its reception on the ſtage fell greatly ſhort 
of its merit, Fuller tells us, that Mr. 
Fletcher meeting once at a tavern, to con- 
trive a rode draught of a tragedy, under- 
took ta kill the king, when his words be- 
Ing overheard, he was ſeized and charged 
with high treaſon ; but the miftake being 
ſoon diſcovered, it occafioned a great deal of 
mirth. He died of the plague, at London, 
an 1624, aged 49, and was interred in St. 
Mary Overy's, in Southwark. 

FLEUR DE LISEE, in heraldry, the 
ſame with flory. See Flory. 

"FLEXIBLE, in phyſics, a term applied 
ts bodies capable of being bent or diverted 
from their natural figure or direction. 

FLEXION, in anatomy, the motion 
by whith'the arm or any other member of 
the body is dent. It is alſo applied to the 
muſt les, nerves, &c. 

FLINT, S, in natural hiftory, a 
ſomipelloeid tone, compoſed of cryſtal de- 
- baſed with earth, of one uniform ſubſtance, 
and free ſrom veins ; but of different de- 
grees of colour, according to the quantity 
of earth it contains, and naturally ſur- 
reonded with a whitiſh eruſt. Flint is a 
none of an extremely fine, compact, and 
fm texture, and very various, both in 
fize and figure. Ir is of all the degrees of 
grey, from nearly quite black to almoſt quite 
White. It breaks with a fine, even, gloffy 
ſurface; and is moderately tranſparent, 

hard, and capable of a fine poliſh. 
Ie readily ſtrikes fire with feel, and makes 
nut the leaſt efferveſcence with aquafortis, 
and burns to a whitenefs, Its uſes in glaſs- 
making, &cc. are too well known to need 
a particular recital. Ir is not uncommon 
to find on our ſhores fine, pollucid, ſhnty 
dodies, ſtreaked or veined with white, black, 
brown, &c. Theſe arc the agates of this 
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[bot finencs, to the gem. See the ah 
Agat. The manner of preparing flints fg 
the nicer operations in the glaſs-trade, is 
this: afier freeing them from the white 
cruſts with which they are commonly ſur. 
rounded, calcine them in a ſtrong fire: 
then powdering them in an iron mortar, fifg 
the powder through a very fine ſic ve: pour 
upon this powder ſome weak aquaſortis, 
to diffolve any particles of iron it may have 
got from the mortar ; then, atter ſlaudi 
lome time, waſh it well with hot water, 
and dry it for uſe. ' 

Oil of FLINTS, a name given ts the 
liquor obtained from a mixture of four 
ounces of calcined andpowdered flints, with 
twelve ounces of ſalt of tartar : this being 
melted together in a ſtrong fire, runs into 
glaſs ; which is to-be powdered and fet in 


liquium. 

FLOAT of a Fiſhing-Line, the cork or 
quill that floats above water. See Fiſhing, 

FLOAT alto fignifies a certain quan- 
tity of timber bound together with rafters, 
athwart, and put into a river to be cons 
veyed down the fiream ; and even ſome- 
times to carry burdens down a river. 

FLOAT - BOARDS, thoſe boards fixed 


ing to receive the impulie of the ſtream, 
whereby the wheel is carried round. Sce 
Wheel! and Mill. 

It is no adyantage to have too great a 
number of ſloat · boards, becauſe, when they 
are all ſtruck by the water in the beſt man- 
ner that it can be brought to come againſt 
them, the ſum of allthe impulſes will be but 
equal to the impulſe made againſt one 
*oat-board at right angles, by all the was 
ter „ of the penſtock through the 
opening, 
board. 


the top of the fea or any water. 

* FLODDEN, Battle of, September 9, 
1513, in which James the fourth of Scot- 
land was killed. James entered Northum- 
berland in the month of Auguſt, at the 
head of a numerous army, and reduced Nor- 
ham, with ſeveral other places. This en- 

ition was haftened by the defeat of the 
carl of Hume, who had been ſent with fix 
thouſand men, to make an incurſion into 
England; and in his return fell into an 
ambuſh laid by Sir William Rulmer, who 


routed him -at the paſs of Broomhovuſs. 
This diſgrace exaſperated James, and in- 
duced him to precipitate his invaſion, cos- 
and the” 


country, and anfwer in every particular, 


inc li- 


trary to the advice of his nobles, 


a cellar, where it runs into an oil per de- 


| 


to water-wheels of under-thot mills, ſerve. 


as to take place on the float - 
FLOATAGES, all things floating on 
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molinstion of his queen, who exerted 
alt her influence in diſuading him from | 
the enterprize- He remained, however, | 
deaf to all thoſe eemonſirances; and ſuf- 
ſere l yimfelf to be hurried to his own ruin 
by a falſe punctilio, aided by the inſinuat ion 
4 De la Mothe the French ambaffadoc. 
The earl of Surry was no ſooner informed 
of his motions, than he appointed News- 
caſtle as the place of rendezvous for the 
forces of the northern counties; and onthe 
thirtie: day of Auguſt, he was there joined 
by ths lord Dacres, Sir William Bulmer, 
Sir Marmaduke Conſtable, and many other 
perſons of diſtiaction. James, fince the 
reduction of Norhain, had loſt fome precioug 
time in idle dalliance with the daughter 
of a northern baron, owner of the caſtle 
of Ford; and the Englith general reſolved 
to go in queſt of him without delay. On 
the third day of September he marched 10 
Alnwic, where he was reinforced by his 
own fon the lord admiraly at the head of 
five thouſand choſen men ſo that the army 
now amounted te fix and twenty thouſand 
men eager for battle. James had taken 

n of a firong camp on a mountain 
called Flodden-hill, in the neighbourhood 
of Ford, where he indulged himſelf in his 
amorous commerce, ſo as to give umbrage 
tothe beſt and wiſeſt of his ſubjects. Great 
part of his army deſerted to their own 
country, with the plunder they had gained. 
The earl of Angus returned to Seatland 
in diſguſt; and the carl of Hume, with 
many others, expreſſed ſuch indifference, 
at en a juncture, as cven amounted 
to treachery. In a word, the king of 
Scotland ſaw his troops dimmiſhed one half; 
bat, he was fo advantageoutly poſted, that 
the Engliſh could not attack be with any 
probability of ſucceſs. The earl of Surry, 


knowing his diſpoſition, ſent an herald 
with a defrance, couched' in the moſt pro- 
voking terms; and James declared he would 
give him battle on the Friday following. 
Surry forthwith drew up his army in order 
of battle, and marched to Woller-haugh, 
within three miles of the Scottiſh camp, 
made a motion towards the left, along the 
river Till, which he paſſed, and then di- 
rected his march towards the Tweed, as if 
he intended to cut off the communication 
between the enemy and Scotland. The 
country was by this time fo waſted by the 
Scots, theroads ſo broken, and the rivers ſo 
ſwelled by the rains, that he would have 
found it impoſſible to eſtabliſh magazines, 
or ſubſiſt for any length of time, while the 


— 


enemy enjoyed abundance. IE 
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| not ignorant of the advantages they poſſe ſ- 


ſed 3 and the earl of Huntley, in a coune th 
of war, expatiated upon them with great 
{trength of argument; obſerving, that it 
would be madneſs to fight the Engliſh on 
their on terms, efpecially as they wert 
{aperior-in number ot men; and that in 4 
few days they would be obligedto retire for 
want of proviſion. James rejected this ads 
vice, as a propolal that derogated fram bis 
honour, and determined to tight them gc- 
cording to his promiſe. He forthwith or- 
dered his huts to be ſet on fire; and, vader 
favour ofthe ſmoke quitted his advantageous 
ftuation, that he might, draw up his 
in the plain, where de already found the 
Engliſh in order of battle, fo near, that 
his artillery planted on the declivity of a 
hill, could do no execution. They were 
formed into three lines ; the firſt command- 
ed by the lord admiral; the ſecond by 
Sir Edward Howard, and Sir Marmaduke 
Conſtable; and the third by the earl of 
Surry, afſhifted by the lord Dacres, and 
Sir Edward Stanley, The king of Scot« 
land drew up his army on the rifing ground, 
not. without great damage from the English 
artillery, planted at the paſs of Millteld. 
The command of the van was given to the 
earl of Huntley ; the ſecond line was come 
manded by the earls of Lennox and Argyle; 
while the earls of Crawford and Montroſe 
conducted the body of referve ; and James 
himſelf afted as a volunteer in his own ar- 
my. Huntley charged the divifion of How- 
ard with ſuch -fury, that it wos imme- 
diately put in confußon and routed 2 but, 
it was fo ſeafonably ſupported by the lord 
Dacres, that the men rallied, and the battle 
became general. Both fides fought for a 
long time with incredible impetuoſity, 
until the Highlanders being galled by the 
Englith artillery, broke in ſword in hand 
upon the main body commanded by the 
earl of Surry ; and at the head of theſe, 
ames fought in perſon with the moſt for- 
ward of his nobility. They attacked with 
ſuch velocity, that the other hu could not 
advance in time to ſuſtain them ; ſo that a 
body of the Englith inteteepted their re- 
treat: the earls of Crawford 2nd Mon- 
troſe were routed by the lord admiral, and 
his rallied forces, while the earl of Hume 
and his followers ſtood inattive, without. 
making the leaſt motion to their aſiſt ance. 
In the mean time, James being almoft ſur- 
rounded by the enemy, reſuſtd de quit the 
feld, while it was yet in his power. He 
ſcored tr futvive the & grace of x defeat : 
but, alighting from his bor ſe, 2 his 
[tte 
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little» body into an orb, refolving that the 
—— thould pay dcar for the victory. 

In this poſture: he fought with ſuch deſ- 
perate courage, as rettored the battle; 
and even obliged the Engliſh to avoid the 
cloſe fight, and have reſource to their ar- 
rows and artillery, which made terrible 
havock- The carls of Montroſe, Craw- 
ford,: Argyle, and Lennox, were Killed 
upon the ſpot, with the braveit of their 
men; and the King of Scotland is ſaid 
to have fallen in the midſt of his flaugh- 
tered ſubjects. The. engagement, how- 
ever, was protracted until night parted the 
combatants. The darkneſs favoured the 
retreat of the Scots; and the Englith did 
not think the victory aſcertained, until the 
next day, when they found themſelves 
matters of the field, aud the enemy's artil- 
lery. Ten thouſand Scots are ſaid to 
have periſhed on this occaſion ;; and the 
vidtors loſt abovt half that number. A 
body, ſuppoſed to be that of James, was 
incloſed in à leaden cotftin, and ſent to 
London, where it remained unburied, un- 
til it was abſolved by the pope of the 
ſeutence of excommunication, which he 
bad incurred ox account of- his attachment 
to Lewis. The Scottiſh hiſtorians pre- 
tend, that this was not the body of James, 
hut of à young gentleman called Elphin- 
gon, who, has ſcveral other volunteers, 
were habited like the king, that is dan- 
ger might be che more divided. They al- 


Lage, that James: was ſeen on the other 


ſide of the« Tweed after the battle; and 
that he was aſſaſſinated by the ear! of 
Home, who bore an inveterate grudge. to 
his perſon. Be that as it will, he was a 
prince of great courage and generofty, 
and died univerſally lamented by his 
ſubjects, who loved him with extraordi- 
nary affection. 

FLOOD, a deluge. or inundation of 
waters. See Deluge. 

FLOOR, in — 2 the under 

fide of a reomy or that part we walk on. 

FLOOR, in thip-building, the bottom 
of a ſhip, or all that part on each fide of 
the keel, which approaches nearer to an 


ee than a n nary 


*FLOOR-TIMBERS, thoſe . are 


placed immediately acroſs the keel, upon 


which the bottom of the ſhip is framed, 
and the upper parts of the timbers are con- 
ſtructed. See Timber. » 


3 FLORA, the goddeſs of 13 was, ' 


according, ia the poets, the wife of Ze- 
physus, ang was firſt hanoured amangſt 
the Babines; but according to Lattantivs, 
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ſhe was a lady of pleaſure, who, hayi 

gaincd large fums af money by proftizurs. 
ing hertelt, made the Roman people her 
heir, on condition that Crstain games, call. 
cd Floralia, might be annually celchrated 
on her birth-day. Her image ia the tem. 
ple of Caſtor and Pollux was Greit in a 
cloſe habit, and the held in her bands the 
flowers of peas and beans ; but the modern 
poets and painters have been more layith 
in ſetting off her charms, confidering 
that no parts of nature offered ſuch inno. 
cent and exquiſite entertainment to the 
ſight and ſmell, as the beautiful variety 
which adorns, and the odour which em- 
balms the floral creation. | 

FLORID STYLE, that too much in- 
riched with figures and flowers of chetoric, 

FLORIN, is ſometimes uſed for a coin, 
and ſometimes for money account. 

Florin, as a coin, 1s 
according to the different metals and dif. 
ferent countries where it is ſtruck. The 
gold florins are moſt of them à very coarſe 
alloy, ſome of them not exceeding thircen 
or fourteen carats, and none of them 


ſeventeen and a half. As to ſilver floring,. 


thoſe of Holland are worth about 15. 8d, 
thoſe of Genoa were worth 8d. rah. ſter· 


lin 

Florin, as money of account, is uſed by 
the Iulian, Dutch, and German mer- 
chants and bankers, but admits of diſ- 
ferent diviſions in different places: in 
Holland it is on the footing of the coin 
of that name, containing twenty ftivers. 
At Frankfort and Nuremberg it is equi- 
valent to 38. ſterling, and 15.divided into 


creutzers, and pfinnungs. At Liege it ig 


2 to 28. 3d. At Straſbourg, to 
18. Sd. In Savoy, to IId. At Genoa, 
to 8 4d. And at Geneva. to 636. See 
the article Coin, 

FLORIST, in the more common ac- 
ceptation of the word, fignifics a perſon 
well Killed in. flowers, their Kinds and 
cultivation. See Fiawer. 


FLORY, FLOWRY, or FLEURY,: 
in heraldry, a croſs that .has the flowers 


at the end of the circumflex and N 
down, differing from the potence, inaſ- 
much as the latter iretches out more like 
that which i is called patee. 

FLOs, in chemiſtry, the moſt ſubtile 
part of bodies ſeparated from the more. 
groſs parts by ſublimation, in a dry form. 

FLOSCULOUS, among botaniſts, an 
appellation given to compound flowers 


made up of a number of leſſer ones, all in- 


cloſed in the ſame common cup. 


; FLOUNDER, the Englih name of a 


well- 


is of different values, 
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well-known fiſh, called by ichthyologiſts 
the pleuronectes, with the eyes in the 


icht fide, the lateral or fide lines rough, 


and ſmall ſpines at the fins. 
FLOUR, the meal of wheat-corn, fine- 
ly ground and fifted. © See Meal. 

FLOWER, Flos, among boranifts and 
gardeners, the moſt beautiful part of trees 
and plants, containing the organs or parts 
of froctification. See Fruftification. 

The parts of a flower are the ovary, or 
piſtil, the corolla or flower-petals, the 
ſtamina or chives, the empalement or ca- 
lr, the perianthium, pericarpium, and 
fruit. 

- According to the number of petals, or 
flower-leaves, flowers are called monope- 
talous or one-leaved, dipetalous or two- 
leaved, tripetalous or three-leaved, &c. 
Flowers are again diſtinguiſhed into male, 
female, and hermaphrodite : the male 
flowers are thoſe containing ſtamina, with- 
out any piſtil or fruit, commonly called 
famineous flowers. The female flowers 
are ſuch as contain the piſtil, which is 
ſucceeded with fruit 5 theſe are called 
froitful or knitting flowers. The herma- 
phrodites are thoſe which contain the or- 
gans of both ſexes, viz. famina and piſtila; 
and theſe are by far the moſt numerous. 

From the different figures and diſpo- 
firion of the flower-leaves of plants, Mr. 
Tournefort has eftabliſhed a ſyſtem of bo- 
tany ; whereas that of Linnzvs is chiefly 
founded on the number and diſpoſition of 
the ſtamina. See Botany. 

* FLOWER-DE-LIS,* or FLOWER- 
DE-LUCE, in heraldry, a bearing repre- 
ſenting the lily, called the queen of flowers, 
and the hieroglyphic of royal majeſty; 
hut of late it is become more common, 
being - borne in ſome coats one, in others 
three, in others five, and in ſome ſemee, 
or ſpread all over the eſcutcheon in great 
numbers. 

The arms of France are, three flowers 

hs, or, in a field azure. 

' FLOWING SHEET, in the ſea-langu- 
age. A ſhip is faid to have a flowing-ſheet 
when the wind crolſes the line of her 
chorſe at right-angles, that is to ſay, a 
thip ſteering north, with the wind at caſt, 
has a flowing theet ; for if the were cloſe- 
hauled, the would ſteer two points nearer 
the wind, viz. N. N. E. 

FLox, among dyers, well cleaned 
— uſed to abſorb the colours of cochi- 
neal, 

'FLUENT, ia fluctions, the flowing 
gvanmity, or that which is continually 
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leber increaſing, or decreaſing, whethet 


line, ſurface,” ſolid, &c. Sce Fluxion! - 
It is eaſy to find the fluxions, where the 
fluents are given ; but, on the contrary, 
it is very ditticult to find the fluents of 
given fluxions. 0 
FLUID, in phyfiology, an appellat ion 
given to all bodies, whoſe particles eaſily 
yield to the leaſt partial preſſure, or force 
impreſſed. ö 
"Thoſe particles conſidered ſeparately; 
are endued with all the common pro- 
perties of matter, and are ſubje& to the 
ſame laws of motion and gravitation with 
larger bodies. To enquire, therefore, in- 
to the nature of fluids, is to conſider 
what appearances a collection of 
ſmall round bodies, ſubje& to theſe laws, 
will exhibit under different circumſtances. 
Lows and Properties of FLUIDS. All 
fluids have little degree of comprehenſi - 
bility, except air; or they cannot, by 
any force, be compreſſed into a muck 
lets ſpace than what they naturally poſ- 
ſeſs, as is proved by the Florentine ex- 
periment, of fiiling a globe of gold with 
water, which, when preſſed with great 
force, cauſes the water to tranſude or iſſue 
through the pores of the gold, in form of 
a dew all over its ſurface. Sec Water. 
Motion of FLUIDS. The motion of 
floids, viz. their deſcent or rife below” 
or above the common ſurface or level of the 
ſource or fountain, is cauſed either, r. By 
the natural gravity of preſſure of the fluid 
contained in the reſervoir, or fountain: or, 
2. By the prefſure or weight of the air on 
the ſurface of the fluid in the refervoir, 
when it 15 at the ſame time either taken off 
or diminiſhed on ſame part in aqueduets, 
or pipes of conduit. 3. By the ſpring, 
or elaſtic power of compreſſed or conden- 
ſed air, as in the common water engine. 4. 
By the force uf piſtons, as in all kinds of 
forcing pumps, &c. 5 By the powet of 
attraction, as in the cafe of rides, &c. 
Momenta and velocities of FLUIDS. The 
momenta of fluids, as well as of folids, is 
compounded of the quantity of matter 
and velocity; but in ſpouting fluids, the 
quantity of the fluid ifſuing through the 
ſame hole, in the ſame time, is always as 
the celerity of its motion, as is eaſy to 
conceive. Whence the momenta of ſpout- 
ing fluids, are proportional to the ſquares 
of the velocities, or quantities of matter 
iſſoing out in a given time. But ſince the 
momenta are the effect of preſſure, it is 
evident the velocity or quabtity of ſpott- 
ing fluids is ever proportional to the ſqtare- * 
n et 
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root of the preſſure, or altitude of the fluid - [ 
rom hence it appears that the velocity of 

2 ſpouting fluid, of any depth below the 
arface, is equal to the velocity a heavy 
body would acquire by falling from the 


fame height; becauſe the velocity, as 


was obſerved, is always as the fquare-root 
of the ſpace deſcended through. | 

FLUOR, in phyſics, a fluid, or more 
properly, the ſtare of a body that was be- 
foxe hard or ſolid, but is now reduced by 
fafion, or fire, into a Nate of fluidity. 

FLUOR, in mineralogy, a fort of mi- 
nera} concretion, frequently found among 
orcs and ſlones, in mines or quarries. 

FLUOR ALBUS, or WHITES, in 
Medicipe, a diſcharge of whitiſh or gleery 
matter by the natural parts of che fair ſex. 
This humour iffues ſometimes from the 
veſſels of the uterus, and ſometimes from 
the glands of the vagina. In the former 
calc the diſcharye is ſuppreſſed during the 
time of the mentirua 
latter it ſubſiſts with them, and continues 
even in the time of pregnancy. 

In both ſpecies of the diſcaſe the princi- 
pal intention ovght to be directed towards 
mending the habit of body, from ſome 
fault in which they derive their oygiv : 
bur when the ſeat of the diſtemper is in 
the vagina, it will, however require topi- 
cal applications. 

Wherefore, generally ſpeaking, it will 
be proper, to begin the cure by giving 
them a vomit, eſpecially with ipecacuanha 
wine; frequent purging is indicated, 
chieily with rhubarb ; which may be ta- 
ken either in ſubſtance, with the addition 
of aromatics, and in fome caſes of a little 


calomel now and then; or in the tincture, 
- of rhubarb in wine. And the laxity of 


the fibres requires aſtringents, particu- 
larly ſuch as have ſteel in their compoſi- 
tion. a 

As to external or topical remedies, which 
J have ſaid are neceſſary, when the va- 
gina is the ſeat of the diſeaſe; we ought 
carefully to avoid applying all ſuch as are 

werful repellers of the peccant humours: 
= thoſe only are ſerviceable, which de- 
terge® and heal the little ulcers of that 
membrane. For my part, I have often, 
with great ſucce!s, ordered the patient to 
inject a ſmall quantity of Bates's aqua 
aluminoſa, or of the camphorated vitriolic 
water, with a little Egyptian honey ad- 
ded to cither, into the vagina throvgh a 
proper ſyringe, at repeated times : and it 
will be of fome ſervice to fumigate the 
vagina now and then with a powder 


- 


courſes ; in the 
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made with equal parts of frankiffeenſes 
maltich, amber, and cinnsbar of antimo- 
ny, thrown on burning coals. Mead'; 
Monita Precepta. 

German FLUTE, an inſtrument en- 
tirely difterent from the common flute. It 
is not, like that, put into the mouth to be 
played, but the end is ſtopt with a tom- 
pron or plug; and the lower lip is applicd 
to a hole about two inches and a half, 
diſlant from the end. This inftroment is 
ufually about a foot long ; rather bigger at 
the upper end than the lower; and per. 
forated with holes, beſides that forthe 
mouth, the loweſt of which is ſtopped 
and opened by the little finger's prefiing 
on a braſs, or ſometimes a biver key, like 
thoſe in hautboys, baſſoons, &c. It is 
tound exceeding {weet and agreeable, and 
ſerves as a treble in a concert. 

FLUTES or FLUTINGS, in archi. 
tecture, perpendicular channels, or cavities, 
cut along the ſhaft of a column, or pilafter, 
They are chiefly affected in the Ionic or- 
der, where they had their firſt riſe 
though, indeed, they are vid in all the 
richer orders, as the Corinthian and Com- 
polite z but ſeldom in the Doric, and 
ſcarce ever in the Tuſcan. Each column 
has twenty-four flutes, and each flute is 
hallowed in exactly a quadrant of a cirle; 
but the Doric has. but twenty. Between 
the flutes are little ſpaces that ſeparate 
them, which Viiruvius calls ſtria, and we 
liſts : though, in the Doric, the flutes are 
frequently made to join to one another, 
without any intermediate ſpace at all ; the 
liſt being ſharpened off to a thin edge, which 
forms a part of each flute. Sometimes the 
fluiings are made flat, and are called fa- 
cettes ; but theſe have never ſuch a good 
effect as the others, Vitruvius ſays, that 
when there are flutings in the eolvumn, 
there ought alſo to be eggs and anchors in 
the quarter-round of the capital, and even 
pearls and olives, in a baguette, to be 
made underneath, inſtead of annulets. 
Theſe eggs and olives ovght to be of the 
ſame number with the flutings, and to be 
regularly diſtributed. 

FLUX, in medicine, an extraordinary 
iſſue, or evacuation, of ſome humours of 
the body. 

FLUX of the urine. See Diabater. 

FLUX, in hydrography. See Tide, 


FLUX, in metallurgy, whatever can 
cauſe any body, otherwiſe not at all, or 
hardly, fabble by fire, to melt. 

Fluzes, ſays Dr. Shaw, ſeem reducible 
| to two generally Kinds, viz. the yer 

au 
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and the faline. By the vitreous wo un- 
derſtand all thoſo which either have of 


themſtlyes, or readily aſſume, a glaſly | 


form in the fire ; among the principai of 
which are reckoned the of lead, the 
glaſs of antimony, borax. By: the 
Aline kind of fluxes are underſtood all 
thoſs that are compoſed of falts, whether 
tartar, nitre, flred aleali, or the like, 
Among the principal of this kind we 
reckow the black flux, ſandiver, kelp, 
The mathod/ of making the black flux 
is as follows : Take one part nitre, and 
tua parts. common tartar, and reducing 
each to pawder, mix them together : de- 
flagrate the whole in a-crucible, by light- 
ing the mixture a-top,, which thus turns 
to a kind of alcaline coal, that is to be 
pulverized and kept clofe in a glaſs, to 
prevent its diſſolving, as it would do in a 
19ſt air. 

Some of the moſt powerful and cheap 
fimple fluxes hitherto known, are dr gd 
wineslees, dried cow-dung, and horſe- 
dung, drigd river mud, fuller's earth, iron 
filings, common falt, kelp, or pot- 
aſhes, ſandi vet, &c. which may be uſed 
in the larger work, as nitre, tartar, borax, 


ſal ammoniac, m + fublimatre, &c. 
may in the lmaller, or 27 


making of af- 
As for the compound fluxes, they are 
numerous; almoſt every operator having 
And, certainly, ſome 
fluxes ave better adapted than others to 
certain orgs. But a few general 
ones might be fixed upon, which thould 
ſerve inſtead of all'thofe hitherto com- 
monly knnwn and uſeck We will here 
recommend three, which are powerful, 
almoſt general, and not expenfive. 


t. Take of nitre, red by long boil- 
ing it in lime-water of ſea ſalt melted in 
the fire, ſandiver, and dry wine-lees, each 


one part 3 glaſs of lead, three parts; and 
powdered glaſs, eight parts; mix them 
well together. This flux added in an equal 
weight, will fuſe a very ſtubborn ore. 

2. For a ſtill ſtronger, take equal parts 
of white tartar, common ſalt, and nitre, 
prepared as above : calcine them to a white 
powder : and mix therewith its own weight 
of glaſs and lead; and of this flux add 
Iwo parts to one of the moſt ſtubborn ore. 

3- For a powerful ſaline flux. Take of 
the ſtrongeſt ſoaphailex's lees, four pounds; 
white tartar, and common falt melted 
in the fire, each one pound; boil them 
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vi dry ſult. Phis flue is particola 
proper where ſulphur and cobalt 
and render the ore very refractory. 

The melting of gold and filver, and of 
their calxes, is greatly promoted by glaſs of 
lead, alkaline ſalts, &c. but when gold and 
- ſilver, in the ſuſion itſelf, are to be purged 
from other metals and ſemimetals, it js pro- 
per to uſe nitre only; o if not fo, nitre 
always muſt be mixed with the other falts ; 
for the ſtmimetals and the four leſs per- 
. feet metals are deſtroyed by nitre, 

FLUXIONS, in mathematics, the ve. 
: locities of the increments of variable or 
indeterminate quantities, conſidered not as 
actually generated, but as arifing or be- 
ginning to be generated: and to form a 
Juſt and adequate notion of them, we are 
to confider mathematical quantities, not 
as mado up of an infinite number of very 
ſmall conſfitvent parts, but as generated 
or deſcribed by continued uninterrupted 
motion or regular flux. A line is leferibed, 
and in that deſcription is generated, not 
by the appoſition of parts, but by the 
continual motion of a point. A ſurface 
is generated by the uninterrupted: motion 
of a line, moving in any dira&ion 8 
that of its length, and a ſolid by Se 
ſtant motion of a ſuperſſces, moving in 
any direction provided it be not in the 
lane of the ſaid ſoporſices. An angle 
by the rotation of one of its legs. And 
the quantities thus generated in equal 
fpaces of time, become- equal, greater or 
lefſer, according as the celerities of the 
motions, by which they were generated, 
are equal, greater, or 
The inverſe Mubed'of FLUXITONS, or 
having the tfluxion given to find the flow- 
| 2 or ĩts fluent. 
ow from given fluxjons to find the 
fluents, or flowing quantities themſelves, 
is a problem no leſs difficult than it is 
uſeful, and, in ſome caſes, almoſt im- 
poſhble; and could it be completely and 
univerfally ſolved, it would, in a manner, 
render the ſcience of geometry complete, 


and fet bounds to farther ih ; 
Sir Iſaac Newton, the 5 — aut h 


of this difeovery, tells us, in his treatiſe of 
the quadrature of curves, that in order to 
find the fluents of given fluzions, we m 
aſſume a fluent at pleaſure; and that th 


aſſumption, which mult be gathered from 
the confideration of the nature of the flux · 
ion itſelf, muſt be corrected, by putting 
the fluxion of the aſſumed fluent, equal to 
the fluxion propoſed, and comparing the- 
and after 


together with five gallons of human urine, 
Vor. II. ä 


10 


homologous „ 
4 


ons come out equal to the fluxions propoſed. 


” 


. fome people imagine that the fly adds a 


keep it in motion; not to mention the 
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you have found the fluents of the given 
fluxivps (if you doubt the truth ot it,) 
colle& the —— of the fluents ſound, 
and compare them with the fluxions at 
firſt given ; if they come out equal, the 
concluſion is right; if not, you mult cor- 
reet your fluents, ſo as to make their fluxi- 


FLV, in zoology, a large order of inſe&s, 
the diſtinguiſhing characteriflic of which is, 
that their wings are tranſparent; by this they 
are diſtinguithed from beetles, butterflics, 
and graſshoppers. See Beetle and Butterfly. 

FLY, in mechanics, a croſs with leaden 
weights at its ends, or rather a heavy 
wheel at right angles to the axis of a wind- 
Jas, jack, or the like; by means of which 
the force of the power, whatever it be, is 
not only preſerved, but equally diftributed 
in all parts of the revolution of the ma- 
chine, The fly may be applied to ſeveral 
ſorts of engines, whether moved by men, 
horſes, wind, or water, or any other ani- 
mate or inanimate power; and is of great 
uſe in thoſe parts of an engine which have 
a quick circular motion, and where the 
power of reſiſtance act unequally in the dif- 
ferent parts of a revolution. This has made 


new power; but though it may be truly 
ſaid to facilitate the motion, by making 
it more uniform, yet upon the whole it 
cauſes a loſs of power, and not an increaſe : 
for as, the fly has no motion of its own, 
it certainly requires a conſtant force to 


friction of the pivots of the axis, and the 
reſiſtance of the air. The reaſon, there- 
fore, why the fly becomes uſetul in many 
engines, is not that it adds a new force to 
them, but becapſe, in caſes where the 
power acts uncqually, it ſerves as a mode- 
rator to make the motion ot revolution 
almoſt every where equal : for as the fly 
has accumulated in itſelf a great degree 
of power, which it equally and gradually 
exerts, and as equally and gradually re-, 


ceives, it makes the motion in all parts 


of the revolution pretty nearly equal and 
uniform. The conſequence of this is, 
that the engine becomes more ecaly and 
convenient to be ated and moved by the 
impelling force; and this is the only be- 
neht obtained by the fly. 

FLY-BOAT, or FLIGHT, in the 
Dutch marine, certaix merchant- ſhips of 
a very clumſy form: they are generally 
from four to hx hundred tons, and diſtig- 
guiiled by a very high ſtern, like a gothic 


turret above, and very broad buttocks below. 
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» FLYERS, in architecture, ſuch' ſtain 

as go ſtraight, and do not wind round; 

nor have the ſteps made tapering, but the 

fore and back part of each ſtair, and the 

ends, — parallel to one another; 
I 


ſo that if one flight do not carry you to 
your intended height, there is a broad half 
ſpace, from whence you begin to fly again, 
with ſteps every where of the fame length 
and breadth as before. 

FLYING, the progreſſive motion of a 
bird, or other winged animal, in the liquid 
air. The parts of birds chiefly concerned 
in flying, are the wings, by which th 
are ſoſtained or wafted along, The ul 
Meff. Willughby, Ray, and many others, 
imagine to be principally employed ia 
ſteering and turning the body in the air, 
as a rudder. x 

Artificia! FLYING, that attempted by 
men, by the aſſiſtance of mechanics. The 
art of flying has been attempted by ſeveral 
perſons in all ages. The Leucadians, out 
of ſuperſtition, are reported to have had a 
cuſtom of precipitating a man from a high 
cliff into the ſea, firſt fixing feathers, 
varioully expanded, round his body, in 
order to break his fall, Frier Bacon, who 
lived five hundred years ago, not only 
affirms the art of flying poſũble, but aſſurcs 
us, that he himſelf knew how to make an 
engine wherein a man might be able to con- 
vey himſelf through the air, like a bird; 
and further adds, that there was then one 
who attempted it with ſucceſs ; but this 
method, which conſiſted of a couple of 
large, thin, hollow copper globes, ex- 
hauſted of the air, and ſuſtaining a perſon 
who fat thereon, Dr. Hook ſhews to be 
impracticable. The philoſophers of king 
Charles the Second's reign, were mightily 
buſied about this art. The famous biſhop 
Wilkings was fo confident of ſucceſs in it, 
that he ſays, he does not queſtion but, in 

ture ages, it will be as uſual to hear a 
man call for his wings, when he is going 
@ journey; as it is now to call for his boots. 

FLYING-ARMY, a ſmall hody under 
a lieutenant or major general, ſent to har- 
raſs the country, intercept convoys, prevent 


the enemy's incurhons, cover its own gar- 


riſons, and keep the enemy in continual 
alarm. £ . 

FLYING-FISH, a name given by the 
Englith writers to ſeveral ſpecies of fiſh, 
which, by means of their long fins, have 
a method of keeping themſelves out of the 
water a long time, 


FOAL, or COLT, the young of the 
| horſe 
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horſe kind. The word colt, among the 
dealers, is underſtood of the male kind, 
Foals are uſually foaled:about the begin- 
ning of ſummer, and it is the cuſtom tv 
let them run till Michaelmas with the 
mare, at which time they are to be weaned. 
Some however are of opinion, that a foal 
is rendered much ſooner fit for ſervice by 
being allowed to ſuck the whole winter, 
and weaned about Candlemas or Shrove- 
tide. When firſt weaned they muſt be 
kept in a convenient houſe, with. a low 
rack and manger for hay and oats; the 
hay muſt be very ſwe-t and fine, eſpecially 
at firſt, and a little wheat bran ſhould be 
mixed with the oats, in order to keep their 
bodies open, and make them cat and drink 
freely, When foals, are kept up in the 
winter, they are not continually to be im- 
mured in the able ; but in the middle of 
th: day, when the ſon ſhines warm, they 
ſhould always be allowed to play about for 
an hour or two, and when the winter is 
ſpent, they ſhould be turned into ſome dry 
ground where the graſs is ſweet and thort, 
and where there is good water, that they 
may drink at pleature. The winter after 
this, they may be kept in the table with- 
out any further care than that which is 
taken of other hories; but after the 
firſt year, the mare foals and horſe foals 
are not to be Kept together, There is no 
difficulty ,to know the ſhape a foal is like 
to be ar for the ſame ſhape he carries at 
a mouth, he will carry- at fix years old, 
it he be not abuſed in after keeping. As 
for his height, it is obſerved that a large 
ſhin bone, long from the knee to the paſ- 
tern, ſhews a tall horſe ; for which ano- 
ther way is to fee what ſpace he has 
between his knee and his withers, which 
being doubled, it will be his height when 
he is a-full aged horſe. There are alſo 
meaus of %nowing their goodneſs: for if 
they are of ſtirring ſpirits, free from 
frights, wanton of diſpoſition, and very 
active in leaping and running, and ſtriving 
for mattery, they prove generally good 
mettled horſes. It is a good mark alto if 
their hoots be ſtrong, deep, tough, ſmooth, 
upright ſtanding, and hollow. 
manner of breaking them. See Horſe. 

FOCUS, in geometry and conic ſections, 
is applied to certain points in the parabola, 
wherein the rays reflected from all parts 
of theſe curves meet and concur, 

FOCUS of an Hyperbela is that point in 
the axis through which the latus rectum 
paſſes, | 
FOCUS, of a Parabola is that point in 


| 


— 


For the + 


| 


the axis wherein the ſemi-ordinate is equal. 
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to the ſemi-parameter; or it is tha* porn 
through which the latus rectum paſſes. 

FOCUS, in optics, the point wherein 
the rays are collected, after they have un- 
dergone refraftion. See Mirror and Lens. 

Ir 1s fo called becauſe the ſun's rays be- 
ing united within a very ſmall compaſs or 
circle, are greatly conftipated and con- 
denſed ; by which means their action or 
heat is proportionally increafed, and there- 
fore objects poſited in that point will be 

atly heated, burnt, or melted. | 

Virtual FOCUS, in dioptrics; the point 
from which refracted rays, when they are 
rendered divergent by refraction, begin to 
diverge. 

FODDER, any kind of meat for horſes, 
or rather cattle, In ſome places, 2 and 
ſtraw, mingled together, is peculiarly de- 
nominated fodder. 

FOECUNDITY, or FECUNDITY, 
the ſame with fertility. 

FOENICULUM DULCE, fweet fen- 
nel, it is annual, a native of the warmer 
climates, and cultivated in our gardens. 
The thops are commonly fupphed, from 
Germany, with ſeeds, ſuperior to thoſe of 
our own growth. Sweet fennel feeds are 
an uſeful ſtomachic and carminative, of an 
agreeable aromatic ſmell, and a moderately 
warm ſweetith taſte. They are fometimes 
given in powder, from a ſcruple to a dram; 
and ſometimes candied. 

FOENICULUM VULGARE, com- 
mon fennel, it is perennial, a native of 
ſome of the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
and cultivated in our gardens. The ſeeds 
of theſe ſpecies are warmer and more pun- 
gent, but leſs ſweet, and of a lefs grateful 
tlavour than thoſe of the preceding ; and 
the ſame difference obtains in the diſtilled 
waters, diſtilled oils, and the ſpirituous 
extracts of the two kinds. 

The roots, taken up early in the ſpring, 
have a pleaſant ſweetiſh taſte, with a flight 
aromatic warmth ; but nothing of the pe- 
culiar ftrong flavour of the leaves and 
feeds, They are ranked among the ape- 
rient roots, and ſuppofed by ſome to be 
equ:valent 1n virtue to the celebrated gin- 
feng of the Chineſe, from which however 
they differ conſiderably in their fenfible 

alities. See Ginſeng. 


FOENUGREEK, Fenum Grecom, in 


botany, a plant which is ſown annually 
in the foutheru parts of Europe, from 
whence the ſeeds are brought to us. 


FOETOR, in medicine, ſtinking or 
feetid etfluvia, ariſing from the body, or 


any part thereof. 
ETUS, in phyfiology, the child 
Aa 2 while 
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while it is contained in the mother's | and the moſt maritime ports of the Faff. 
womb, but particularly after it is formed, | Indies, there are, notwithfianding the 
till which time it is more properly called | heat of the'ehimate, annual fogs fo thick, 
embryo. as 10 occaſion thoſe of other nations who 
Formation of a FOETUS. The forma» | refide there, and even the more tender 
tion of the bones in a feetus, is very gra- | part of the natives, to Keep their houſes 
dually and regularly performed. In the | cloſe ſhut vp. | 
firk two months, there is nothing of a | FOIL, among glaſs-grinders, a ſheet 
bony nature in the whole. After this, of tin, with quickfilver or the like, laid 
the hardneſs of the parts, where the prin- | on the backſide of a looking-glaſs, to 
Cipal bones are to be ſituated, becomes, by { make it reflect. 
degrees, perceptible, In the firſt ſages, FOIL, among jewellers, « thin leaf 
every thing is membranous, where the | of metal placed under a precious ſtont, to 
bones are to be: theſe, by degrees tranſ- | make it look tranſparent and give it an 
pam into cartilages : and from theſe, { agreeable diflerent colour, either deep or 
y the ſame ſort of change continued, the | pale: thus, if you want a ſtone to be 
bones themſelves are by degrees formed. | made of à pale colour, put a foil of that 
All this is done by nature, by ſuch flow | colour under it; or if you would have it 
N ſuch certain progreſſions, that the | deep, lay a dark one under it. 
niceſt eye can never ſce it doing, though Theſe foils are made either of copper, 
jt eably ſees it when donc. gold, or gold and filver together: the cop. 
Mauriceau, pretends, that the increaſe { per foils are commonly known by the 
of a ſœtus is fixty font times its own } name of Nuremberg or German foil. 
weight in triple the time. Thus, he ſays, FOLIATING of Exting-G/offes is 
chat, at the birth, a child weighs — performed by fixing quickſiſver on the 
pounds, of fixteen ounces each ; at the | reverſe ſurface, by means of plates of tin; , 
three months, it weighs three ounces ; at | which amalgomaiing or combining with 
one month, 3-Schs of a drachm ; and at ten | the quickſitver, takes away its fluidity, 
days leſs than half a grain. and renders it fo tenacious, as to be com- 
OG, or MIST, a meteor, confiſting | preffed into a very thin coat or plate, capa- 
of groſs vapours, floating near the ſurface ble of adhering to the ſurface of the glats, 
of the earth. If the vapours, which are There are ſeveralmanners of laying the 
raiſed plemtifully trom the earth and wa- quickfilver and tin on the glaſs ; and it is 
ters, either by the ſolar or ſubterrancous | by ſome practiſed, to uſe the quickfilver 
Heat, do, at their firſt entrance into the | alone; and by others, to compound with 
atmoſphere, meet with cold enough to | it tin and lead; and biſmuth has likewiſe 
condenſe them to a conſiderable degree, | been frequently uſed inftead of them: 
their ſpecific gravity is, by that means, | but it is not neceſſary, when the opera- 
encreaſed; and fo they will be ſtopt from | tion is well conducted, to make any addi+ 
aſcending, and return back, either in | tion to the quickſilver. 
form of dew, or drizzling rain; or remain | FOLIATION, a term uſed by ſome bota» 
ſoſpended ſume time in the form of a fog. { nifts to denore the corolla, or flower-leaves, 
Vapours may be ſeen on the high grounds FOLIO, in merchant books, denotes a 
as well as the low, but more eſpecially | page, or rather both the right and left 
about mariby plages : they are cafily diſ- hand pages, theſe being expreſſed by the 
fipated by the wind, as alto by the heat { fame figure, and correſponding to each 
of the ſvn : they continue longeſt in the | other. Book-Keeping. 
loweſt grounds, becauſe theſe places con-“ FOLIO, among printers and bookſe!- 
tain moſt moiſture, and are leaſt expoſed | lers, the largeſt form of books, when 
to the action of the wind. Hence we | each theet is printed, that it may be bound 
may eahfily conceive, that fogs are only | up in two leaves only. 
low clouds, or clouds in the loweſt region FOMAHANT, or FOMALHANT, in 
of the air; as clouds are no other than | aſtronomy, u ftar of the firſt magnitude 
, raiſed on high. See Cloud, - in Aquarius, whoſe latitude is 29%. 10“ 
When fogs ſtink, then the vapours ave | 11", north, and longitude 279. 23“. 24”. of 
mixed with ſulyhureous exhalat ions, which Capricornus, according to Mr, Flamſtead's 
ſmell ſo. Objects viewed through ſogs, | emalogue. 
— larger and more remote than FOMENTATITON, in medicine, the 
through the common air. Mr. Boyle ob- | ſame with a liquid epithema, if applied 
ſerves, that upon the coatt of Coromandel, | hot; and is the bathing of apy Pe F 
| l · 
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the body in u proper liquor, comme 
made by a decoct ion of herbs in water, 
wine, milk, c. being generally applied 
by means of ſtupas or doubled flauncls, 
dipped in the medicated decothon, and all 
the liquor, if very hot, expreſſed out of 
them, leſt it thould ſcald the part, raife 
bliſters, Ec. | | 

FONT, among the eccleſiaſtical writers, 
a large baſon, in which confocrated water 
is kept for the baptizing of infants, or 
other perſons. It is fo called probably becaule 
— 


itive Chriſtians at ſprings or fauntains. 
* FON TEKNO, Bude of, April zo, 
1748. Though the French king could not 
the olevation of the grand duke to 
the Imperial throne, he retolved to humble 
che houſe of Amtiria, by making a conqueſt | 
of the Netherlands. A prodigious — 
was now alſembled, under the aafpices of 
marchal count de gaxe; and his moſt chriſe | 
tian majeſty, with the dauphin, arriving in 
the camp, they irvefted the firong town 
of Toatumy on che thirtieth day of April. | 
, The Dach garriſon conſiſtod of eight 
thouſand men, commanded the old 
baron Dorth, who made a vigorous de- 
feace, The duke of Cumberland afſumed | 
rhe chict com and of the allied aſ- 
ſemblod ut Soignies; and he was | 
with the advice of count Konigſeg an | 
Auitrian general, and the prince of Wal- 
deck, commander of the Dutch forces. 
Their army was greatly infrriar in num- 
ber to the enemy; nevertheleſs, they re- 
ſolved to march to the relieĩ of Tournay. 
They accordingly advanced to Leaſe; and 
on the twenty»-eighth day of April took 
poſt at Maulbere, in fight of the French 
army, which was cncamped on an emi- 
nence from che village of Antoine to a 
large woed beyond Vezon, having Fon- 
tenoy iu their front. Next day was em- 
ployed by the allies in driving the enemy 
trom ſome outpoſts, and clearing the de- 
files through which they were obliged 40 
advance to the atrack'; while the French 
completed their batteries, and made the 
mot formidable preparations for their re- 
ception. On the chirtieth day of April 
the duke of Cumberland having made the 
proper diſpoſitions, began his march to the 
enemy at two o'clock in the morning: 2 
briſk cannonade enſucd ; and about nine 
both armies were . The Britiſh 
infa drove the French beyond their 
lines „the left wing failing in the at- 
tack on the village of Fontenoy and the 
pavalry forbearing to advance on the 


was uſually performed among the | 
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flanks, they meaſured back their ground 
with ſome diſorder, from the prodigious 
fire of the French batteries. They rallied, 
however, aud returning to the charge with 


a dreadful fire which did great execution, 
the duke was obliged to make the 
ſary diſpoſitions for 2 retreat about 
o'clock in the afternoon ; and 
cticttcd in tolerable order. The 
fought with great obſtinacy, and the car- 
nage on both fides was very conſiderable. 
The allies loſt about twelve thouſand men, 
including a good number of afficers ; 
amang theſe licutcnant general Campbell 
and major general Ponſonby. The victory 
calt the French almoſt an equal number of 
lives ; although the attack was 


by the 
cavalry, the French in all likeh 
n ph 1 their 
enterprize. The duke Cumberland 
left his ſick and wounded to the humanity 
of the victors ; and retiring to Aeth, en- 

in an adyantageous fituation at 
Le The garri of Tournay, 
though now deprived of all hope of ſuc- 
cour, maintained the place to the - 
firſt day of June, when the governor 
tained an honourable capitulation. Afﬀeer 
the conqueſt of Tournay, which was diſ- 
—— the duke = Cumberland ap- 
prehending the euemy had a defi 

ſcut a detachment of how — 
ſand men to reinſorce the garxiſon of that 
city ; but, they fell into an ambuſcade at 
Paſ-du-mele ; and were killed or 
except a few. dragoons that eſcaped to 
ERS 

tw ne, was 1 

by a detachment of the French army. 
Then gr 2 inveſted Oftend, which, 
though by an Eugliſh gacrifon, 
and open to the fea, was after a ſhort 
fiege ſarrendered by — an the 
fourteenth day of Auguſt. Dendermonde, 
Ourdenarde, Newport, and Acth, un- 
derwent the ſame fate ; while the allied 
army lay intrenched beyond the canal 
of Auiwerp: Aud the French king hav- 
| ing ſobdeed the part of the 
Auſtrian Nertherlands, returned to Paris, 


| 


which he entered in wiumph. 
| FON- 
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FONTICULUS, or FONTANELLA, 


in furgery, an iſſue, ſeton, or ſmall ulcer 
made in various parts of the body, in order 
to eliminate the latent corruption out of it. 
© FOOD, aliments taken into the body, to 
"nouriſh it. See Diet, Drink, Aliment, &c. 
FOOT, Pes, a part of the body of moſt 
animals whereon they ftand, walk, &c. 

' FOOT, Pe Magnus, or great foot, in 
anatomy, denotes the extent from the junc- 
ure of the hip to the toe ends; but the 
ot, or leffer foot properly fo called, is di- 


vided into three parts, that is tarfus, me - 


tatarfus, and toes. 

The tarſus is the ſpace between the bones 
_-of the leg and the metatarſus; it is com- 
poſed of ſeven bones. The firit is called 
-aftrapalus or talus. The ſecond calcaneum, 
os caltis, or heel-bone ; it is the largeft of 
the bones of the tarſus. The third is the 
os nxviculare or cymbiforme. The fourth 
fifth and fixth are called offa cunciformia, 
berauſe they are large above, and narrow 


below. The feventh bone os cubiſorme, 


becauſe of its figure. | 
© The bones of the metatarſus are five; 
that which ſuſtains the great toe is the 
thickeſt, and that which ſuſtains the next 
toe is the longeſt, and the reſt grow each 


Morter than the other. They are longer | 


"than the bones of the metacarpus; in other 
things they 'are like them, and they are 
articulated to the toes, as they are to the 
fingers. | 


FOR 


FOR AMEN, in anatomy, a name given 
to ſevetal apertures, or perforations in di- 
vers parts of the body; as, 1. The en- 
ternal and internal foramina of the cra- 
nium or tkul, 2. The ſoramina id the 
upper and lower jaw. 3. Foramen lachry- 
male. 4. Foramen membranz tympan!. 

FORAMEN OVALE, an oval aperture 


or paflage through the heart of a ſotus, 


which cloſes up aſter birth. 

FORCE of Bodies in Metion. It has 
been a famous diſpute among the philoſo- 
phers, Whether the force of bodies in 
motion, ſtrik ing each other, be propor- 
tional to the ſimple velocity of the motion, 
or to the ſquare. of the velocity?” The 
Engliſh and French maintain the former, 
the Dutch and Germans the latter. is 

This diſpute firft commenced between 


Mr. Huygens and the abbot Catalan, about 


the force of oſcillating bodies; it contiuucd 
ſome time between theſe two gentlemen; 
at length, another ſubject of the ſame kind 
engaged the ſaid abbot with the famous 
Leibnitz, who is to be eſteemed the firſt 
author that — declared, in expreſs 
words, That the forces of bodics were as 
their maſſes multiplied by the ſquare of 
the velocity.“ 1. 

Catalan, and afterward Mr. Papin, an- 
ſwered Leibnitz; he replied again, and ſe- 
veral papers were written on the ſubject. 
It then became a matter of general enquiry, 
and the philoſophers of every nation began 
to conhder which fide to be of, and whe- 


The bones of the toes are fourteen. The 
'grear toe has two, and the reſt have three; 
"they are like the bones of the fingers, only 

'they are ſhorter. | 


ther they thould declare for the old or for 
the new opinion. However, they did here, 
as they do in religion, go by a whole na- 


In the toes there are fometimes found 
twelve ofſa modiæ, as in the fingers. 

FOOT, in the Latin and Greek poetry, 
a metre or meaſure, compoſed” of a certain 
number of long and ſhort fyllables. Theſe 
feet are commonly reckoned twenty-eight, 
of which fome are fimple, as conſiſting of 
two or three ſyllables, and therefore called 
difyllabic or triſyllabic feet; others are 
compound, confiſling of four ſyllables, and 
are therefore called tetraſyllabic feet. 

FOOT, a long meaſure, confiſting of 
12 inches. See Inch. Geometricians di- 
vide the foot into 10 digits, and the digit 
into ro lines. | N 
FOOT Synare is the ſame meaſore, both 
in bread h and length, containing 144 ſquare 
or fuperficial inches. h 
Cubic or Solid FOOT is the ſame meaſure 
in all the thiee dimenſions, length, breadth, 
and depth or thickneſs, containing 1728 
Cubic Jaches | * 


tion together ; the common herd of philoſo- 
phers following the dictates of their lead- 
ers. Thus Leibnitz, Polenus, s'Grave- 
ſande, and all Mufchenbroek led the Ger- 
main and Dutch; Papin, Mairan, &c. 
the French; and Pemberton, Eames, De- 
ſaguliers, Clarke, &c. the Engliſh. 

As it uſually falls out in other caſes, fo 
here, when men find - themſelves preſſed 
with difficulties and abſurdities in their 
ſchemes and notions, they have recourſe 
to the ſubtilties of metaphyſical diſtinctions, 
though ſeldom to any good purpoſe. Thus 
when it appears too plainly by all experi- 
ments, and even to common ſenſe, that the 
natural force of bodies was 1 to 
the ſimple velocity and maſs of matter con- 
jointly ; we were told it was neceflary to 
diſtinguiſh the force of bodies into two 
kinds, viz. the vis viva or living force, 
aud the vis mortuay or the dead torce, but 
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F O R 
it was demonſtrated, theſe diſtinctions 


would not mend the matter. 
FORCE, in law, any unlawful violence 


offored to things E ons. : 

FORCEFS, in ſurgery, &c. an inftru- 
ment well known, of which there are ſeve- 
ral ſorts, adapted to various operations. 
Their uſes are to lay hold of any thing 
and extract it from the body. 

FORCER, or FORCING PUMP, in 
mechanics, a kind of pump in which there 
is a forcer or piſtonꝭ without a valye. See 


r_ | . 
FORCING, among gardeners, the mak- 
ing of trees produce ripe fruit before their 
uſual time. This is done by planting them 
in a hot bed againſt a ſouth wall, and like- 
wiſe defending them from the injuries of 
the weather by a glaſs frame. 

FORE-CASTLE, in ſhip-building, a 
ſhort deck which reaches from the top of 
the ſtem to the after part of the fore 
mrouds. 

FORE-CLOSED, in law, ſignifies the 
being ſhut out, and excluded, or barred, 
the equity of redemption on mortagages, 
& 


e. 

FOREIGN, in general, is applied to a 
perſon born in ſome other prince's domi- 
nions, or any thing brought from thence, 
and is oppoſed to native. In phyſic it is 
applied to any preternatural ſubſtance, ei- 
ther from without, or generated internally 
in the human body. 

FOREIGN Appoſer, or Oppeſer, an offi- 
cer in the court of Exchequer, to whom 
all theriffs and bailiffs repair to be appoſed 
by him of their green wax, after they 
have been appoſed of their ſums out 
of the Pipe-Otfice; and from thence he 
draws down a charge upon one of them to 
the clerk of the Pipe. His buſineſs is alſo 
to examine the ſheriff's eſtreats with the 
record, and to afk the ſheriff what he ſays 
te every particular ſum therein. a 

FOREIGN Plea, a refuſal of the judge 
as incompetent, becauſe the matter in hand 
was not within his precinct. 

FOREIGNER, the natural born ſub- 
jet of ſome foreign prince. 

FORE-JUDGED, in law, ſignifies 
judgment, whereby one is deprived, or put 
by a thing in queſtion. 

FORELAND, in the ſca-language, the 
ſame with acape. See Cape. 

FORE-MAST. See the article Maſt. 

FOREST, Sylva, in general, a great 
wood, or a large 
with trees, 


ORE-STAFF, or CROSS-STAFF, 


extent of ground covered 


yo 


| FOR 
a mathematical inſtrument formerly uſeg 


to take the ſun's altitude. 

FORESTALLER, one who is guilty 
of foreſtalling. fe 

FORESTALLING, in law, bvying or 
bargaining for any corn, cattle, vittuak, 
or merchandize, in the way as they 
come to fairs or markets to be fold, before 
they get thither, with an intent to ſell the 
ſame again at a higher price. 3 

FORE-TOP-MAST. See Top-Maf. _ 

FORFEITURE, the effect of tranſ- 
greſſing ſome penal law, and extends to 
lands or goods. Forfeiture differs from 
confiſcation, in that the former is more 
general, whilft confiſcation is particulazly - 
applied to ſuch things as are become fag- 
feited to the King's exchequer ; and goads 
confiſcated, are ſaid to be ſuch as no per- 
ſon claims. 

FORFICULA, the ear-wig, in 200 
| logy, a troubleſome inſet, which takes its 
Engliſh name from its introducing iifclF 
into people's ears, where it cauſes a great 
deal of pain. r 

FORGE, a little furnace, wherein 
ſmiths, and other artificers of iron or ſtee!, 
&c. heat their metals red hot, in order to 
ſoften and render them more malleable. 
and manageable on the anvil. Sce Fur- 
mar 
FORGE is alſo uſed for a large furnace, 
wherein iron ore, taken out of the mine, 
is melted down ; or it is more properly 
applied to another kind of furnace where- _ 
in the iron-ore, melted down and fe 
rated in a former furnace, and then caft la- 
to ſows and pigs, is heated and fuſed over 
again, and beaten afterwards with large 
hammers, and thus rendered more ſoft, 
pure, duftite, and fit for uſe. Of theſe 
there are two kinds : the farſt is callodl the 
finery, where the pigs are worked into gross 
iron, and prepared for the ſecond, which 
is called the chafery, where it is further 
wrought into bars fit for uſe. * 

FORGERY, in a legal ſenſe, is the 
fraudulently making and pvbliſhing ſalſe 
writings to another's prejudice : or it N- 
nifies the writ that lies againſt him who 
offends that way. 

Forgery is eicher at common law, or b 
ſtatute; and is an offence puniſhable by in- 
dictment, information, &c. and not only” 


{ where a_ perſon makes a falſe deed, but 


where any fraudulent alteration is made of 
a true one, in a material point. Likewiſe 
a writing may be faid to be forged, where 
one being directed to dra up a will for a- 
nother, inſerts ſome legacies falſely of his 

coun 


FOR 


own head; though in ſuch cafes, there is 
no = of the hand or ſeal ofthe party: 
but a n cannot regularly be dung of 
this crime by an act of — fog unlets it 
—4 the 4 of an ye another, 
which caſe it may be . a 
ſtatute of George c. 25, the 4. 
or counterfeiting any deed, will, bond, 
bill, note, &c. with an intent to defraud 
any perſon, or publiſh ſuch falſe deed, 
bond, c. knowingly, is declared to be 
- felony: and the offender ſhall ſuffer death. 
FORGING, in ſmithery, the beating 
or hammering iron on the anvil, after 
having firſt made it red-hot in rhe forge, 
in order to extend it into various forms, 
and faſhion it into works. See Forge. 
Therc arc two ways of forging and ham- 
mering iron; one is by the force of the 
hand, in which there are uſually ſeveral 
ns employed, one of them turning the 
iron and hammering likewiſe, and the reſt 
ouly hammering, The other way is by 
the force of a water-mill, which raiſes and 
works ſeveral large hammers beyond the 
force of men; — 4 the ſtrokes of which 


the workmen preſent large lumps, or pieces | 


of iron, which are ſuſtained at one end by 
the anvils, and at the other by iron chains 
faſtened to rhe ceiling of the forge. Sce 
Mill. 

This laſt way of forging is only uſed in 
the largeft works, as anchors for ſhips, &c. 
which uſually weigh ſeveral thouſand 
pounds. For lighter works, a fingle man 
ſerves to hold, heat, and turn with one 
hand, while he hammers with the other. 

FORM, Forma, in phyfics, the eſſen- 
tial or diſtinguiſhing modification of the 
matter whereof a natural body is com- 


poſed. 

FORMS of Syllegiſms, or Syllogi 
FORM, among the logicians a di on 
wherein the concluſion fallows dyly and 

itimately from the two premiſes, there 
being no form where there is na « 
See 2 | 

FORM, in theology, is ſaid to be one 
of the eſſential parts of the facraments ; 
being that which gives them their ſacra- 
mental nature and effieacy, and confifting 
in certain words, which the prieſt pro- 
naunces in adminiſtering them, 

FORM is alſo uſed in a moral! ſenſe, 
for the manner of being, or doing a thing 
acording to rules; thus we ſay, a form 

FORM, in law, the rules eſtabliſhed 


government, a farm of argument, &c. 
and requſite to be obſerved in legal proceed- 
- 


q 
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FORM, in carpentry, 2 ſ-2e or 
benches in the ts A, or in 
ſchools, for the prieſts, prebendaries, te- 
ligious, or ſcholars, to fit on. 

At ſchools, the word form is frequent! 
applied to what is otherwiſe termed a claſs, 
See Cla . 

FO alſo. denotes the external» ap- 
| pearance or ſurface of a body, or the dif. 
boſition of its parts, as to the length, breadth, 
and rhickneſs, 

' FORM is alſo uſed among mechanics, 
for a ſort of mould, whereon any thing is 
faſhioned or wrought ; as the hatters form 
r form, &c, | 
inter's FORM, an affemblage of let- 
ters, words, and lines, ranged in order, 
and ſo diſpoſed into pages by the compoſitor, 
from which, by means of ink and aprefs, 
the printed ſheets are drawn. 

FORMA PAUPERIS, in law, is where 
a perſon has juſt cauſe of ſuit, but is ſo poor 
that he cannot defray the uſual charges of 
ſving at law or in equity ; in which cafe, 
on making oath that he is not worth five 
pounds in the world, on al his debrs being 

aid, and producing a certificate from ſome 
awyer that he has good cauſe of fujt, the 
judge will admit him to fue in forma pau- 
peris ; that is, without paying any fee to 
counſellors, attorteys, clerks, &c. 

FORMATION, in philoſophy, an act 
whereby ſomething is formed or produced. 
_ FORMATION, in mar, the form- 
ing one word from another ; thus account- 
antſhipis formed from accountant, aud this 
laſt from account. 

FORMICA, the ant in zoology. See Art, 

FORMICA-LEO, the ant-lion, or 
ant-eater, in zoology, an inſe& ſo called 

its devouring great numbers of ants. 
It is the caterpillar or worm of a fly, much 
2 the liberellz, or on- flies. 

FORMING the line, in naval affairs, 
the drawing up the ſhips of a ſquadron 
or diyiſion in a ſtraight line, about an hun- 
_ and twenty fathoms diſtance from each 
ot 


r. 
FORMULA, or FORMULARY, a 
rule or model, or certain terms preſcribed 
by authority, for the form and manner of 
an act, inffrement, procceding or the like. 
FORMULA, in medicine, imports the 
conftitution of medicines, either jfimple 
compaund, both with reſpe& to their pre- 
ſcription and confiſtence. 
RNICATION, the act of inconti- 
nency between fingle perfons ; for when 


gither of the parties is magzjed, fuch at i» 


| 


adultery, 
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FORNIX, in anatomy, a part of the 
brain placed under the ſeptum lucidum, 
and, like it, compoſed of a medullary ſub- 
ſtance. , | 

FORRAGE, in the military art, denotes 
hay, oats, barley, wheat, graſs, clover, 
&c, brought into the camp by the troopers, 
for the — of their horſes, Dry 
forrage is the hay, oats, &c. delivered out 
of the magazines, to any army in garriſon, 
or when they take the field, before the 

reen forrage is ſufficiently growa up to 
apply the troops. 

FORT, ln the military art, a ſmall for- 
tified place, environed on all fides with a 
moat, rampart, and parapet. Its uſe is 
to ſecure ſome high ground, or the paſſage 
of a river, to make good an advantageous 
poſt, to defend the lines and quarters of a 
nege, &c. 

Rzyal FORT, one whoſe line of defence 
is at leaſt twenty-ſix fathoms long, 

FORTIFICATION, the art of forti- 
fying a town, or other places ; or of put- 
ting them in ſuch a poſture of defence, 
that every one of its parts defends, and 1s 
defended by ſome other parts, by means 
of ramparts, parapets, moats, and other 
bulwarks; to the end, that a ſmall num- 
ber of men within may be able to defend 
themſelves for a conſiderable time againſt 
the aſſaults of a numerous army without, 


ſo that the enemy, in attacking them, 


muſt of neceſſity ſuffer great loſs. Forti- 
fication is either ancient or modern, regu - 
lar or irregular. Ancient fortification, at 
firſt, conſiſted of walls or defences made 
of trunks, and other branches of trees, 
mixed with earth, to ſecure them againſt 
the attacks of the enemy. This was after- 
wards altered to ſtone-walls, on which 
were raiſed breaſt-works, behind which 
they made uſe of their darts and arrows 
in tecurity. Modern fortification, is that 
which is flanked and defended by baſtions 
and out-works, the ramparts of which are 
ſo ſolid, that they cannot be beat down 
but by the continual fire of ſeveral bat- 
. teries of cannon. | 

Regular fortification, is that built in a 
regular polygon, the fides and angles of 
which are all equal, being commonly 
about a muſket- ſhot from each other. 

Irregular fortification, on the contrary, 
is that where the ſides and angles are not 
uniform, equidiſtant, or equal ; which is 
owing to the irregularity of the ground, 
valleys, rivers, hills, and the like. See 
Baſtion, &c. 


The principal maxims of fortification | 


Vol. II. a 
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are theſe : 1. That every part of the works 
be ſeen and defended by other parts, fo 
that the enemy can lodge no where without 
being expoſed to the fire of the place. 2. 
A fortrets ſhould command all places round 
it; and therefore all the our-works ought 
to be lower than the body of the place. 3. 
The works fartheſt from the center, ought 
always to be open to thoſe more near. 4» 
No line of defence ſhould exceed a point 
hlank muſket-ſhot, which is about an hun- 
q red and twenty or an hundred and twenty- 
five fathoms, 5. The more acute the angle 
at the center is, the ſtronger will be the 
place. 6. In great places, dry trenches 
are preferable to thoſe filled with water, 
becauſe fallies, retreats, and ſuecours are 
frequently neceſſary, but, in ſmall for- 
welken, water-trenches that cannot be 
drained, are beſt, as ſtanding in need of 
no ſallies, &c. x 

Different avthors recommend different 
methods of fortification ; but the propane 
are thoſe of Pagan, Blondel, Vauban, and 
Scheiter. 

Irregular FORTIFICATIONS, are 
thoſe raiſed about irregular polygons z in 
which the engineer ought to follow, as 
much as poſſible, the proportions laid down. 
for the regular one. ' 

FORTISSIMO, in muſic, ſometimes 
denoted by F F F, or , fignifies to 
ſing to play very loud or ſtrong. 

FORTUNE, Fortuna, a goddeſs wor- 
ſhipped with great devotion by the ancient's 
Greeks and Romans, who believed her ro 
preſide over human affairs, and to diſtri- 
bute wealth and hoaour at her pleaſure. 

FORUM, in Roman antiquity, a public 
ſtanding place within the city of Rome, 
where cauſes were judicially tried, and 
orations delivered to the people. | 

FOSSA MAGNA, the interior cavity, 
or rima magna, of the pudendum mulie- 
bre. g 
- FOSS, in fortification, a hollow place, 
commonly full of water, lying between 


the ſcarp and counterſcarp, below the ram- 


part; and turning round a fortified place 
or poſi that is io be defended, See Maat. 
OSIL, in natural hiftory, denotes, in 
general, every thing dug out of the earth, 
whether they be natives thereof, as metals, 
ſtones, ſalts, earths, and other minerals ; 
or extraneous, repoſited in the bowels of - 
the earth by ſome extraordinary means, as 
earthquakes, the deluge, &c. 
FOUL, in the ſea-language, entangled 
or embarraſſed : foul anchor, i. e. an an- 


chor which has either hooked its own og 
B b ſome 
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Tome other cable, wreek, rocks, Kc. 4c a 
ſhip tan foul of us in the night.“ i. e. 
came cloſe to our ſhip, entangled herſelf 
among the rig mL. 

FOUL HAWSE is when the ſhip be- 
ing moored by two anchors, has turned 
round, and con ſequently twiſted one cable 
about the other. 

FOUL-WIND, a wind which blows 
contrary to the ſhip's courſe, 

FOULNESS, in furgery, a term ap- 

lied to wounds, where the fleſh is putrid, 
ungous, black, or livid. 

OUNDATION, in archite&ure, that 
part of a building which is under ground. 
See Building. 

Foundations are either natural or artifi- 
cial. Natural as when we build upon a 
rock, or very ſolid earth, in which caſe 
we nee not ſeek for any further ſtrengthen- 
ing; for theſe, without digging or other 
artificial helps, are of themſelves fit to 
uphold the greateſt buildings. But if the 
round be ſandy, or marſhy, or hath lately 
— dug, recourſe muſt be had to art, If 
the ground be ſandy or marthy, you muſt 
dig till you find found ground, and the 
belt is that which requires moſt labour in 
cutting, and when wet, does not diflolve 
into dirt. If the earth to be built upon is 
very ſoft, as in mootiſh grounds, lay good 
pieces of oak, whoſe length muſt be about 
the breadth of the trench, or two feet longer 
than the breadth of the wall, acroſs the 
foundation, about two feet aſunder, and 
being well rammed down, lay Jong planks 
upon them, pitning or ſpiking down each 

lank to the pieces of 1 on which it lies. 
But if the ground be very bad, let piles of 

ak, of a diameter about one tweltth part 
of their length, be drove down to reach 
the good ground, and placed as cloſe as one 
can ſtand by another; then ſpike down 
long planks upon them. And it muſt not 
bg. forgot to place the piles not only under 
the outer walls, but alſo under the inner 
walls that divide the building; for if theſe 
ſhould fink, it would make the outer wall 
crack, and fo ruin the whole building. If 
the ground be faulty here and there, let 
arches be turned oyer the faulty places 
Which will diſcharge them of the weight. 
As to the rules neceTſary to be obſerved in 
the ſubſtructioh or artificial part of the 
foundation, they are theſe, 1. That the 
bottom of the trench be made exactly level. 

+ That the loweſt ledge or row be all of 

one (the broader the better) laid cloſe to- 
gether. 3. That the breadth of the 

ound-work be at leaft double that of the 
Wall to be railed on it. However, the 
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| breadth may be regulated according to the 
goodneſs of the ground, and the weight of 
the intended edifice. 4. That the ſounda- 
Lion be made to diminith as it riſes, taking 
care, however, that it do fo equally on 
both fides. 5. That you ought never to 
build on the ruins of an old foundation, 
unleſs well aſſured of its depth and ſtrength 
to bear the ſuperſiruture. 6. And laſtly, 
The ſtones in a foundation, ſhould be laid 
as they naturally lay in the quatry ; a pre- 
cept generally obſerved by all good archi- 
tects, becaule they find the flones are 
ſubject to cleave that way of the grain 
that lay horizontally in the quarry. In 
ſome places, buildings near the water are 
founded on ſacks of wool laid like ma- 
treſſes, which being well preſſed and greaſy, 
will never give way, nor rot in the water, 
FOUNDATION, a donation or legacy 
either in money or lands, for the maipte- 
nance and —_— of ſome community, 
hoſpital, ſchool, lecture, &c. 
FOUNDER, in a general ſenſe, the 
perſon who lays a foundation, or endows 
a church, ſchool, religious houſe, or other 
charitable inſtitution. The founder of a 
church may preſerve to himfelf the right 
of patronage, or preſentation to the living, 
UNDER, an artiſt who caſts metals, 
in various forms, for different uſes, as 
guns, bells, ſtatues, printing characters, 
candleſticks, buckles, &c. whence they 
are denominated gun-foonders, bell-foun- 
ders, figure · founders, letter-founders, ſoun- 
ders of ſmall works, &c. See Foundery. 
FOUNDERING, in the manege, a 
diſorder in horſes, of which there are two 
kinds, viz. in the feet and in the cheſt, 
Foundering in the feet, is an univerſal 
rheumatiſm, or defluxion of humours upon 
the finews of a horſe's feet, which cauſes 
ſo great a ſtiffneſs in the boofs, that the 
horſe has no ſenſe or feeling of them. 
This diſorder ariſes from hard riding; 
from great heats and colds ; and is ſome- 
times occaſioned by watering a horſe when 
he is very hot, by which means, as the 
farriers term it, his greaſe is melted within 
him; alſo by wearing too ſtraight a ſhoe, 
or travelling upon hard ground, 
FOUNDERING, among ſailors, fink- 
ing in a ſtorm at ſea. | 
UNDERY, or FOUNDRY, the 
art of caſting all ſorts of metals, into dif- 
ferent forms. It likewiſe fignifies the 
work-houſe, or ſmeliing-hut, wherein 
theſe operations are performed. 
FOUNDERY of Fells. The metal, it 
is to be obſerved, is different for bells from 


what it is for ſtatues ; there being no tin _ n 
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the ſtatue-metal; but there is a fifth, and 
ſometimes more, in the bell-metal, 

The buſineſs of bell-foundery is reduci- 
ble to three particulars : 1. The proportion 
of a bell; 2. The forming of the mould ; 
and 3. The melting of the metal. 

The proportions of the Englith bells dif- 
fer much from thoſe of the Chinefe : in 
the former, the modern proportions are to 
make the diameter fiſteen times the thick- 
neſs of the brim, and twelve times the 
height. 

There are two kinds of proportions, viz. 
the ſimple and the relative ; the former are 
thoſe proportions only that are between the 
— parts of a bell, to render it ſono- 
rous; the relative proportions eſtabliſh a. 
requifite harmony berween ſeveral bells, 

The particulars neceſſary for making 
the mould of a bell, are, 1. The carth : 
the moſt cohefive is the beſt: it mult be 
well ground and fiſted, to prevent any 
chinks. 2. Brick-ftone ; which muſt be 
uſed for the mine, mould, or core for the 
furnace. 3. Horſe-dung, hair, and hemp, 
mixed with the carth, to render the ce- 
ment more binding. 4. The wax for in- 
ſcription, coats of arms, &c. 5. The 
fallow equally mixed with the wax, in 
order to put a flight lay of it vpon the 
outer mould, before any letters are ap- 
plied to it. 6. The coals to dry the mould. 

For making the ,mould, they have a 
feaffold confilting of four boards, ranged 
upon treſſels. Upon this, they carry the 
earth, groſsly diluted, to mix it with 
horſe-dung, beating the whole with a 
large ſpatula. 

The compaſſes of conftruftion is the 


chief inftromert for making the mould, |. 


which confiſt of two different legs, joined 
by a third piece. And laſt of all, the 
founders ſhelves, on which are the en- 
gravings of the letters, cartridges, coats 
of arms, &c. 

FOUNDERY of great Guns, and Mor- 
far-Picces., The method of caſting theſe 
pieces is little different ffom that of bells: | 
they are run maſſy, without any core, 
being determined by the hollow of the 
thell ; and they are afterwards bored with | 
a flee] trepan, that is worked either by | 
horſes, or a water-mill. 

For the metal, parts, proportions, &c. 
of theſe pieces, ſee 2 | 

Letter FOUNDERY, or Cafling of | 
Printing-Letters. The firſt thing requiſite | 
is to prepare good ſteel punches, on the p 
face of wh ch is drawn the exact ſhape 
of the letter with pen and ink, if the 
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- better be large, or with a ſmooth Munted 
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point of a needle, if ſmall; and then 
with proper gravers, the cutter digs deep 
between the firokes, letting the marks 
mand on the punch: the work of hol- 
lowing being generally regulated by the 
depth of the couuter-punch : then he files 
the outſide, till it is fit for the matrice. 

3 have à mould to juſtiſy the ma- 
trices by, which confifis of an upper and 
under part, both which are alike, except 
the ſtool and ſpring behind, and a ſmall 
roundith wire in the upper part, for mak- 
ing the neck in the thank of the letter. 
Thele two parts are exactly fitted into each 
other, being a male and female gage, to 
{ide backwards and forwarus. 

Then they juftify the mould, by caſting 
about twenty ſamples of letters, which 
are ſet in a compoſing-ſtick, with the 
nicks towards the right-hand ; and com- 
paring theſe every way with the pattern- 
letters; ſet up in the ſame manner, th 
find the exact meafure of the body to be 
caſt. 

Next they prepare the matrix, which is 
of braſs or copper, an inch and a half 
long, and a proportionable thickneſs to the 
fize of the letter it is to contain. In this 
metal is ſunk the face of the letter, by 
firiking the letter punch the depth of an 
n. After this, the fides and face of the 
matrice are juſtified, and cleared, with 
files, of all bunchings that have been 
made by ſinking the punch. 

Then it is brought to the furnace, which 
is built up-right of brick with four ſquare 
fides, and a ſtone a top, in which 5a 
hole for the pan to ſtand in. They have 
ſeveral of theſe furnaces. | 

Printing-letters are made of lead, har- 
dened with iron or ſlub-nails, To make 
the iron run, they mingle an equal weight 
of antimony, beaten ſmall in an iron 
mortar, and ſtub-nails together. They 
charge a proper number ot earthen pots, 
that bear the fire, with the two ingre- 
dients, as full as they can hold, and mek 
it in an open furnace, built fax that pur- 
poſe. 

A workman will ordinarily caft # 
of theſe letters in a day. The perfection 
of letters thus caft, conſiſts in their being 
all - ſeverally ſquare and ſtraight on every 
fide ; and all 2 of the ſame height, 
and evenly Hhned, without ſtooping one 
way or other; neither too big in the 
foot, nor the head; well grooved, fo as 
the two extremes of the foot contain half 


the body of the letter; apd well, grqund, 
barbed, and ſcraped, with a f. 
KC. 


e notch, 
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FOUNT, or FONT, , among printers, 
= ſet or quantity of letters, and all the 
appendages belonging thereto, as nume- 
ral characters, quadrates, points, &c. caſt 
by a letter-founder, and ſorted. Founts 
arc large or ſmall, according to the demand 
of the printer. As every ſheet docs not 
comprehend the ſame number of letters, 
nor the ſame fort of Jetters, we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that as in every language ſome 
ſounds recur mort frequently than others, 
ſome letters will be in much more uſe, 
and oftener repeated than others, and con- 
ſequently their cells or caſes thould be 
better ſtored than thoſe of the letters 
which do not recur fo frequently : thus, a 
fount does not contain an equal number of 
4 and 6, or of & and c, &c. the letter- 
founders have therefore a liſt or tariff, or 
as the French call it, a police, by which 
— regulate the proportions between the 
different ſorts of characters that eompoſe a 
fount; and it is evident that this tariff 
will vary in different languages, but will 
remain the ſame for all ſorts of characters 
employed in the ſame language. 

FOUNTAIN, Fons, a ſpring of living 
water that riſes out of the ground. 

Fountains or ſources of rivers were 
held ſacred among the ancients, and eyen 
worſhiped as a kind of divinity : and it 
was a point of religion, not to muddy the 
waters in bathing. 

Artificial FOUNTAIN, or jet dean, a 
contrivance, Whereby water is violently 
ſpouted upwards. Some fountains are 

nded on the elaſticity of the air, and 
others on the preſſure of the water. 

FOURTH, in muſic, one of the har- 
monic intervals. It confilts in the mix- 
ture of two ſounds, which are in the ra- 
tio of 4 to 3; that is, of ſounds produced 
by chords, whoſe length are to each other 
as 4 tO 3. 

FOWL, among zoologiſts, the larger 
fort of birds, whether domeſtic or wild : 
ſuch as geeſe, pheaſants, patridges, tur- 
Ries, ducks, &c. 

Tame fowl make a neceſſary part of the 
ſtock of a country farm. See Poultry. 

FOX, Yulpes, in zoology, an animal 
of the dog-kind, which much reſembles 
the common dog jn form, and is of the 
ſize of a ſpaniel : it is chiefly diſtinguiſh- 
ed by its Jong and ſtraight tail, with the 
tip white, | F 

FOX-GLOVE, Digitalis, in botany. 
See Digitalis. 9 

FRACTION, in arithmetic, a broken 
number, a part, or diviſion of an uni, or 
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Fractions are generally divided into val - 
gar, decimal, and ſexageſimal. 

Vulgar FRACTIONS are thoſe which 
repreſent the parts of any thing propoſed. 

A vulgar fraction is exprefled by two 
numbers placed oye above the other, hay- 
ing a line drawn between them. 

The number placed below the line is 
called the denominator, and denotes how 
many equal parts the thing is ſuppoſed to 


be divided into, being. only the diviſor in 


diviſion. And the number placed above 
the line is called the numerator, and ſhews 
how many of theſe parts are contained in 


che fraction, it being the remainder after 


diviſion. Theſe admit of three diſtinc- 
tions, Viz. proper or ſimple, improper, and 
compound fractions. 

A proper, pure, or fimple Fraftion is 
that which is leſs than an unit: that is, it 
repreſents the immediate part or parts of 
auy thing leſs than the whole, and there- 
fore its numerator is always leſs than the 


denominator. 

. Frafion is that which is 
greater than an unit; that is, it repre- 
ſents fome number of parts greater than 
the whole thing, and its numerator is al- 
ways greater than the denominator. 

A compound Fraction is a part of a part, 
conſiſting of ſeveral numerators and de- 
nominators united together with the word 
of. As 1-3d, of 3-4th, of 2-5ths, &c. 
and is thus read, one third of three fourths 
of two fiſths of an unit, 

That is, when an unit, or whole thing, 
is firſt divided into any number of equal 
parts, and each of -theſe parts is ſubdi- 
vided into other parts, and fo on: then 
theſe laſt parts are called compound frac- 
tions, or fractions of fractions. 

All compound fractions are reduced to 
ſingle ones, by the following | 

Rule— Moltiply all the numerators into 
one another for a numerztor, and all the 
denominators into one another for the de- 
nominator, 

To alter or change different Fractiant into 
one denomination retaining the ſame walue. 
In order to gain a clear underſtanding of 
this propoſition, it will be convenient to 
premiſe this lemma, viz. If a number 
multiplying two numbers produce other 
numbers, the numbers produced of thein 
ſhall be in the ſaute proportion that the 
numbers multiplied are. $4 
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That is, if both the numerator and de- 
nominator of any fraction be equally mul- 
tiplied into another number, their pro- 

Jus will retain the lame value with that 
| frac; | — | 
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To bring mixed numbers into F rations, 
and the contrary. Mixed numbers are 
brought into improper fractions by the 
following 

Rule, —Moltiply the integers, or whole 
numbers, with the denominator of the 
given fraction, and to their product add 
the numerator of the fraction required. 
To abbreviate or reduce Fracłions into their 

loweſt or leaſh denominaticn. ' 

Rule.—Divide the greater number by 
the leller, and that diviſor by the remain- 
der, if there be any, and fo on continu- 
ally, until there be no remainder left : 
then will the laſt diviſor be the greateſt 
common meaſure ; and, if it happen to 
be 1, then are thoſe numbers prime num- 
bers, aud are already in their loweſt terms ; 
but, if otherwiſe, divide the numbers bf 
that laſt diviſor, and their quotients will 
be their leaſt terms required. 

Addition and ſubtraction of Fractians. 

Rule —Reduce them to a common de- 
nominator, and add or ſubtract the nu- 
merators; the ſum or ditference ſet over 
the common denominator is the ſum or 
remainder required, 

Multiplication of Fra#ions. 

Rule, —Multiply their numerators one 
into another to, obtain the numerator of 
the product; and their denominators mul- 
tiplied into one another ſhall give the de- 
nominator of the product, IS 

If a mixed quantity is to be multiplied, 
fit reduce it to the form of a fraction, 
and if any integer is to be multiphed by 
a fraction, you may reduce it ta the form 
ol a fraction by placing a unit under it, 

Divifion of Fra#tions, 

Rule,—Moltiply the numerator of the 
dividend by the denominator of the di- 
viſor, and their product ſhall give the nu- 
merator of the quotient : then multiply 
the denominator of the dividend by the 
numerator of the diviſor, and their pro- 
duct ſhall give the denominator. 

FRACTURE, in ſurgery, a rupture 
of a bone 3 or a ſolution of continuity in 
a bone, when it is cruſhed or broken by 
ſome external cauſe. 

FRANUM, in anatomy, a term ap- 
plied to ſome membrancous ligaments of 
the body. As, 

FRENUM LINGU ZZ, the ligament 
under the tongue ; which ſometimes ties 
it down ton cloſe to the bottom of the 
mouth, and then requires to be inciſed or 
divided, in order to give this organ its 
proper and free motion. This diſorder 
generally ariſes in infants ſoon after 


their birth, ſo that they cannot move and | 
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exert their tongues in the action of facke 


ing: though it is ſometimes alſo obſery 
in adults. 

Each of the lips has alfo its peculſar 
frxnum : the upper one under the noſe 3 
the under one near the roots of the dentes 
inciſores : theſe are of the utmoſt ſervice 
to us in ſpeaking, and eating and drink- 


ing. 

FRAENUM PENIS, a ligament of 
the penis, that ties the prepuce to the 
lower part of the glands of the penis. 

There is alſo a ſmall frænum of the 


clitoris, by which it is connected to the 


oſſa pubis. 


fany. 


FRAGARIA, the firawberry, in bo- 


FRAIL, a baſket made of ruſhes, or 


the like, in which are packed up figsg 
raiſins, &c. it alſo fignifies a certain quan- 
tity of raifins, about ſeventy-five pounds. 

FRAISE, in fortification, a kind of 
deſence, conſiſſ ing of pointed ſtakes, fix 
or ſeven feet long, driven parallel to the 
horizon into the retrenchments of a camp, 
a half-moon, or the like, to prevent any 
approach or ſcalade. 

To FRAISE a Battalion, is to line the 
muſqueteers round with pikes, that, in' 
caſe they ſhould be charged with a body 
of horſe, the pikes being preſented, may 
cover the muſqueteers from the thock of 
the horſe, and ſerve as a barricade. | 

FRAME, in joinery, a kind of caſe, 
wherein a thing is ſet or incloſed, or even 
ſupported, as à wincow-frame, a picture 
frame; &c. | 

FRAME is alſo a machine uſed in di- 
vers arts, as, . | 

FRAME, among printers, is. the ſtand 
which ſupports the caſes. 

FRAME, among founders, a kind of 
ledge inclofing a board, which, being” fill 


ed with wetted ſand, ſerves as a mould to 


caſt their works in, 


FRAME is more particularly uſed for z' 


ſort of loom, whereon artificers ſtretch 
their linens, filks, ſtutfs, &c. to be em- 
broidered, quilred, or the like. | 

FRAME, among painters, a kind of 


ſquare, conſiſting of four long flips of wood 


joined together, whoſe intermediate ſpace 


* 


is divided by threads into ſeveral little 


ſquares like a net. It ſerves to reduce figures 
from great to ſmall; or, on the contrary, 
to augment their fize from ſmall to great. 
- FRAMING of an Heuſe, among car- 

nters, denotes all the timber work there- 
in; namely, the carcaſe, flooring, par- 
titioning, roofing, cieling, beams, aſhler- 
ing, &c. 


*FRANCE, 


F R A 


+ FRANCE, a kingdom of Europe, | 


bounded on the north by the Low Coun- 
tries; on the eaſt by Germany, Swiller- 
land, Savoy, and the Alps; on the fouth 
by the Mediterranean Sea and the Pyre- 
nean mountains, which ſeparates it from 
Spain; and on the weſt by the ocean. It is 
in length from Dunkirk, to Rouſſillon, 
feven hundred and twenty miles, and in 
breadth fix hundred and fixty. The Ro- 
man Catholic religion is only allowed ſince 
_ revocation of the edit of Naniz in 
1685. 

The kingdom of France, of which we 
are now treating, is very ancient, having 
continued fince the year 425, which is 
above thirteen centuries. The number of 

= Kings from the firſt foundation of this mo- 
narchy to the preſent time, is ſixty-five ; 
that is, twenty-two of the firſt race, thir- 
teen of the ſecond, and thirty-one of the 
third, including Lewis XV. now reigning. 
The firſt were called Merovingians, the 
ſecond, Carlovingians, and the other, 
Capetians. This kingdom contains twen- 

-one univerſities, eighteen archbiſhop- 
ricks, one hundred and twelve biſhopricks, 
twelye boards of accounts, twelve courts of 
aides, two courts and thirty hotels belong- 
ing to the mints, three ſupreme councils, 
beſides the grand council, as will be men- 
tioned more particularly hereafter. The 
airof Frauce is very temperate and health- 
ful, being in the middle of the temperate 
zone, and the land is agreeably diverſified 
with riſing hills, beautiful valleys, vaſt 
Plains, and is generally cultivated through- 
out the whole kingdom. The rivers are, 
the Loire, the Seine, the Rhone, and the 
Garonne, beſides ſeveral leſſer rivers which 
will be taken notice of when the provinces 
are particularly deſcribed, The ports, ha- 
veps, or harbours of France, are feven- 
teen, namely, 1. Dunkirk, and, 2. Gra- 
velines in Flanders; 3. Calais in Picardy ; 
4. Dieppe, and, 5. Havre, in 222 
6. St. Malo, 7. Breſt, and, 8. L'Orient, at 
which laſt the ſhips for the Indies put in; 
9. Port Lewis, in Britany, 16. Rochelle, 
zu the territory of Aunus, which receives 
the veſicls that come from America; 11. 
Rochfort, 12. Boyrdeaux, 13. Bayonne, 
and, 14. St. John de Luz, in Guienne ; 
on the Mediterranean there are, 15. Cette, 
in Languedo., 16. Toulon, and 17. Mar- 
ſeilles in Provence, 

The king of France has the title of the 
moſt Chriſtian King, and eldeſt Son of the 

Church, notwithſtanding which, there 
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the pope. Beſides, there have been diy. 
ſions in the Gallican church itſelif. That 
which now exiſts, was occafioned by the 
bull Unigenitus, in which pope Clement 
XI. condemns one hundred and one pro- 
poſitions in the New Teſtament of P. Qucſ- 
nel. Thoſe who oppoſe this bull are called 
Janſeniſts, becaufe they follow the ſenti- 
ments of Cornelius Janfenius, b:thop of 
Ypres, in Flanders, who dicd in 1638. 
Great numbers of the clergy have thought 
proper to refuſe the facrament to the Janſe. 
nifts, which has occaſioned great difputes, 
T hough the religion now profeſſed in 
France is only the Roman Catholic, yet 
there were formerly a great number of Pro. 
teſtants called Hugonots. Theſe were 
tolerated by the famous edit of Nantz, 
made by — IV. in their favour in 
1597. Before this edict, they were de- 
termined to root the reformed out of the 
kingdom, and this gave rife to the civil 
wars, which did ſo much miſchief in that 
kingdom, and occaſioned the dreadful maſ- 
ſacre at Paris in 1572, on the night of St, 
Bartholomew, when thirty thoufand of 
the principal Proteſtants were murdered 
in cold blood. Alter the promulgation of 
the famous edit, the Papiſts endeavoured 
to undermine them by . by taking 
poſſeſſion of all their fortified places, then 
by excluding them from all public ofnces, 
and then by the revocation of the edict it- 
ſelf, in 1685, when all the Proteſtant 
clergy were baniſhed the kingdom, and 
the dragoons were ſent from place to place, 
exerciſing unheard-of cruelties, to force 
the Hugonots to change their religion, at 
the ſame time that their children were thor 
up in convents. 
proceedings, great numbers turned Papiſts, 
and others ftole out of the kingdom, fing 
into England, Holland, Germany and 
Swifferland, while others, who were taken, 
were committed to priſon, and ſent to the 
galleys, or otherwiſe cruclly puniſhed, 
Some again who were newly converted, 
being troubled in mind, fled to the moun- 
tains of Cevennes, where they ſtood on the 
defcnhve. : 
There are twenty-one vniverſitics in 
France, of which fix are in the north, as 
Douay, in Flanders; Caen, in Norman- 
dy; Paris, in the ifle of France; Rheims, 
in Champagne; Pont-a-Mouſſon, in Lor- 
rain ; and Straſburgh, in Alſace. Seven 
are in the middle, viz. Nantz, in Bre- 
tagne; Angers, in Anjou; Orleans, for 
law only; Bourges, in Berry; Poitiers, 


have been ſeveral quarrels between him and 


% 
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in Poitu; Beſancon, in the Frauche 
Comte ; 


In conſequence of theſe 
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Comte; and Dijon, in Burgundy. The | admit a certain number of young men, ty 


remaining eight are in the ſouth, namely, 
Valence, in Dauphiny ; Cahors, in Quer- 
cy; Bourdeaut, in Guienne; Aix, in Pro- 
vence;. Orange, in the Comtat of Avig- 
non; Toulouſe and Montpelier, in Lan- 
gucdoc; and Perpignan, in Rouſſillon, 

Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral acade- 
mies, deſigned to cultivate and bring to 

ſect ion ſeveral ſciences ; as, the French 
Academy, founded by cardinal Richlicu, 
in 1635. They affembled, for the firſt 
time, on the 10th of July, 1657. Every 
three months they have a new director and 
a new chancellor, who are choſen by lots. 
The members of this academy meet three 
times a week, in the Old Louvre. Their 
principal deſign is to improve the French 
language, eloquence, and poetry. They 
celebrate the feaſt of St. Lewis every year, 
on the 24th of Auguſt; and on this day 
they diſtribute the prizes, which conſiſt of 
two medals of gold, the one two hundred 
livres in value, for him who produces the 
beſt piece of eloquence; the other has the 
buſt of the reigning king, and is worth 
three hundred livres: it is beſtowed on 
him who delivers in the beſt poem. 

The Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles 
Lettres was founded by Lewis XIV. at the 
ſolicitation of John Baprif Colbert, his 
prime minifter, At firſt they only ſtudied 
medals, devices, and inſcriptions ; but 
afterwards they applied their minds to the 
belles lettres, and the learned languages. 
The academicians are forty in number, 
and they meet twice a week in the Louvre. 

The Academy of Sciences likewiſe owes 
its eſl abliſhment to Colbert, who laid down 
the plan in 1666. It conßiiis of ſeventy 
members, who meet on Wedneſdays and 
Saturdays, in the Palace Royal. Theſe 
publiſh their Memoirs every year, which 
ate not unlike the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions. 

The Academy of Painting and Sculp- 
ture began in 1643. The academicians 
have two large halls in the Louvre, where 
they work, and young people go for in- 
fruRtion, The / profeifors are judges of 
their performances, 

The Academy of Architecture is alſo 
ewing to M. Colbert, who founded it in 
167r. It is divided into two claſſes; the 
firſt conſills of eleven academicians, and 
the ſecond of ſeventeen, 

The Academy of Politics was founded 
by the marquis de Torcy, miniſter of tate. 
It is not ſo public as the others, becauſe 


thy treat of affairs of Nate therein, They 
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whom they intruſt ſeveral act, treaties, 
and documents. They are ſkilled in the 
languages of ſeveral nations : thoſe who 
are found to have great capacities are ad- 
vanced to the moſt important olfices in the 
kingdom, and employed in negociations 
with Foreign countries. 

Befides theſe, there is an Academy of 
Muſic, much frequented by thoſe who 
have a taſte for this art, eſpecially foreigne 
ers. To theſe we may add, five mathema- 
tical ſchools, erefted by Lewis XIV. in 
different patts bf the Kingdom, where 
young gentlemen are inſtructed in all ſuch 
learning as will qualify them to ſerve his 
majeſty, as well by land as by fea. x 

The king of France is a ſovereign mo- 
narch, and the ſucceſſion is ſo well eſta- 
bliſhed that the king never dies. The 
law which excludes the women from the 
throne is called the Salique law. The 
King has a great number of officers, inſo- 
much that it would take up a great deal of 
room only to mention their names, and 
diftinguith their different poſts and employs. 
The chief officer of the court was formerly 
the conſtable ; but this high place was 
aboliſhed in 1627. The principal ccclefi- 
aſtical officer at preſent is the grand al- 
moner; and the temporal, the grand 
maitre de hotel. 

The officers employed in the govera- 
ment of provinces are very numerous ; it 
being a maxim in France to multiply 
employments as mach as poſſiv's, to 
create a great number of dependents on 
the court, and to raiſe an emulation who 
ſhall beſt perform their duty, 

Juſtice in general is difiributed be the, 
parliaments, which are the ſupreme courts 
from whence there is no appeal. Of theſe 
there are twelve, five of which are in the 
north, viz. Rouen, Poris, Douay, Reu- 
nes, and Meta. Two are in the middle, 
Dijon and Beſancon; and five are in the 
fouth, namely, Bourdeaux, Pau, Toulouſe, 
Alx, and Grenoble, Their juriſdietton ex- 


tends no farther than the governmeat in 


which they are ſituated, except that of Pa- 
ris, Whoſe jurifdiftion extends all over the 
kingdom. 

FRANCIIISE, in a genera! Tenſe, a 
privilege or exemption from orifioary Ju- 
riſdict ion; as that for a corporation to hold 
pleas among themſelves to ſach a value, 
or the like. 

FRANCHISE is ſometimes uſed for an 
'mmupity from a tribute, in which ſenſe 
it is either petſonal or real; that is, be long- 

we 
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ing to a perſon immediately, or elſe by 
meats of this or that place of which he is 
chief, or a member. 

FRANCHISE is alſo uſed for an aſylum 

- er ſauctuary, where people are lecure of 
their perſons, 

FRANK LANGUAGE, or LINGUA 
FRANCA, a kind of jargon ipoken in 
the Mediterranean,and particularly through. 
out the coaſts aud parts of the Levant, 


compoſed of Italian, Spaniſh; French, vul- | 


par Greek, and other languages. 
 FRANK-PLEDGE, in our law, a 
pledge or ſurety of the behaviour of free- 
men. 

' FRANKINCENSE, Thus, in the ma- 

= teria medica. Sce the article Thus. 
FRAPPING «@ Ship, paſſing four, five, 

or lix turns of a cable round the body or 
Hull of a ſhip in the middle, to ſecure her 
in a great ſtorm, when it is apprehended 
ſhe has not ſufficient ſtrength to reſiſt the 
violent eſſocts of the waves: this expedient, 
however, is rarely put in practice, unleſs 
in very old ſhips, which the owners are 
willing to venture till the laſt, 

* FRATERNITY, in a civil ſenſe, a 

company or gild of certain artificers or 

tradors. 

FRATRIAGE, Fratriagium, tlie par- 

tition among brothers or coheirs, coming 

to the ſame inheritance or ſucceſſion. 
FRAIRICIDE, the erime of murder- 
ing one's brother, | 
FRAUD, in law, deceit in grants or 
convevances of lands, &c. or in bargains 

and ſales of goods, &c. 

FRAXINUS, the aſh, in botany. See 

Ah. 

_ _ FRECKLES, Lentigines, in medicine, 
ſmall, ye!lowith, or duſky ſpots appearing 
on the ſkin, chiefly about the, face, neck, 
aud hands. It is moſtly a natural affec- 
tion cauſed hy the heat of the ſun, where- 

by ſome parts of the ſkin "appear of a 
dark-c colour than uſual, called tan, ſun- 
bura, and morphew, which ditfer only in 
degree, and uſually diſappear in winter, 
Mr. Homherg's medicine, which is com- 
poſed of bullocks gall mixed with alum, 
ani after the alum is precipitated, expoſed 
three or four months in the ſun iu a cloſe 
phial, is the belt remedy, 

" FREL, in 'a general ſenſe, is uſed in 
opp ofirion to whatever is cunttrained or 
neceftitared, When applied to things en- 
du ved with underſtauding, it more paru- 

culatle relates to the liberty of the will. 

FREE-STONE, a whitiſh ſtone dug 
up in many parts of England, that works 
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Ike alabaſter, but is more hard and dg. 
rable; being of cxcelleut uſe in building, 
Kc. It E A kind ot the grit ſtone, and 13 
called free, from its being of ſuch a conſti. 
tution as to cut treely in auy direction: 
ſuch is the Porttand-tione, and the free. 
none of Kent. 

FREE-THINKER, See Deif.. 

FREE-WARREXN, the power of grant- 
ingor denying licenſe to.any one to hunt 
in ſuch and ſuch ground. 

FREEDOM, in general, the ſtate or 

vality of being free. 

FREEDOM of a Corporation, the right 
of enjoying all the privileges and immuni- 
ties belonging toit. 

FREEDOM #f the Nil, that power or 
faculty of the mind, whereby it is capable 
of acting, chuſing or rejecting, whatever 
it judges proper. Of this every man mutt 
be ſenlible, who finds in himſelf a power to 
begin or forbear, contirue or end ſeveral 
actions, barely by a thought or preference 
of the mind. The actual exercite of this 
power, is that which we call volition or 
willing; and the agent capable of acting 
in this manner, is denominated free, 
and the actions he performs, voluntary; 
Whereas, on the other hand, wherever 
any performance or forbearance are not 
equally in a man's power ; wherever doing 
or not doing will not equally follow upon 
the preference of his mind, there he is not 
free, though perhaps the action may be 
voluntary. 

FREEZE, or FRIEZE, in commerce, 
a Coarſe kind of woollen ſtuff, or cloth, for 
winter wear; fo called, as being freezedor 
napped on one fide. h 

FREEZING, an philoſophy, the ſame 
with congelation. See Cengelation and Froſt, 
Philoſophers are by no means agreed as to 
the cauſe of this phenomenon. It ſ-rms 
probable that cold and freezing ariſ- from 
ſome ſubſtance of a ſaline nature, floating 
in the air; ſince all ſalts, and particularly 
nitrous ones, When mixed with ice and 
ſnow, greatly increaſe their cold and even 
bulk. 

By means of freezing, wine, vinegary 
and malt- liquot᷑s may be reduced to a fourth 
part of their quantity, without any con- 
ſiderable loſs of their eſſential parts; ſince 
only the aqueous parts freeze, leaving the 
vinous parts concentrated or brought into 
leſs compaſs, and capable of being tranſ- 
ported with leis expence, aud keeping for 
ſeveral vears. 

FREEZING, in nava! affaire, a fort 
of orgamcutal painting, conlitiug of tro» 

. Thies, 
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by the maſters of foreign veſſels going in or 


lime and ſand preferable thereto. 


PRE 


phies, flower-work. &c. on a ſhip's quar- 
ter, ſtern, or forepart, immediately below 
the upper-edge of her fides, called the, 
. 
FREIGHT, in navigation and com- 
merce, the hire of a ſhip, or a part thereof, 
for the conveyance and carriage of goods 
from one place to another; or the ſum a- 
on between the owner and the mer- | 
chant, for the hire and uſe of a veſſel, 
FREIGHT, is alſo uſed for the burden 
or lading of a ſhip, or the cargo of goods, 
&c. which ſhe has on board; ; 
FREIGHT alſo fignifies a duty of fifty 
ſols per ton, paid to the crown of France 


out of the ſeveral ports of that Kingdom. 

- FRESCO, a method of painting in re- 
lievo on walls, ſo as to endure the weather, 
It is performed with water-colours on freſh 
plaiſter; or in a wall laid with mortar not 
yet dry. This ſort of painting has a great 
advantage by its incorporating with the 
mortar, arid drying along with it; becomes 
vey durable. The compoſt ſhould be made 
of rubbiſh tones mixed with well-burnt 
flint, or lime, and water; but the ſaltneſs 
ef the lime muſt be waſhed out, by pouring 
water frequently on it ; but this ſhould 
not be done in moiſt weather. 

The colours are whitez made of lime 
flacked ſome time; and white marble duſt, 
red and yellow ochre, violet red, verditer, 
lapis lazuli, ſmalt, black, Spaniſh brown; 
Spaniſh white, &c. all which are ground 
and worked up with water. | 

The ancients painted on ſtucco ; and we 
may femark in Vitruvios what infinite 
care they took in making the incruſtations 
or plaiſtering of their buildings, to render 
them beautiful and laſting ; though the 
modern - painters find a plaiſter made of 


FRESHEN the Hawwſe, among ſailors, 
when a ſhip rides at anchor, there is al- 
ways ſome canvas, mat, leather, or ſuch 
like matter wound abdut the cable in the 
hawſe hole, and where it may rub againſt 
the ſtem { the matter uſed on this occaſion 
is called ſervice, and this act of renewing 
the ſervice is called freſhening the hawſe, 
which is a circumſtance a ſeaman can ne- 
ver be too careful in obſerving, for the 
23 of the cables, on Which all 

en ds. ; 

RESHES, among ſailors, the violence 
of an ebb-tide, increaſed by heavy rains, 
flowing into the ſea, which it diſcolours to 
a confiderable diftance from the ſhore on 


| | 3 
the two colours meet, may be diſtinctly ob- 
ſerved for a great length along the coaſt. 

FRET, or FRETTE; in architecture; 
a kind of k not or ornament, confiſting of 
two liſts or ſmall fillets variouſly interlaced 
or interwoven, and running at parallel diſ- 
tances equal ta their breadth, 
FRET, in heraldry, a bearing compoſed 
of ſix bara, croſſed, and variogtly interlaced: 
ſome call it the true-lover's knot, 
FRET, in muſic, a kind of top on ſome 
— particularly baſs viols and 
utes; 

FRET-WORK, that adorned with frets. 
It is ſometimes uſed to fill up and enrich 
flat empty ſpaces; but is moſtly practiſed 
in roofs, which are fretted over with plai- 
ſter-work. The Italians alſo uſe fret- 
works in the mantling of chimnies with 
great figures, a cheap piece of magnifi- 
cence, and as durable almoſt within doors, 
as harder matters in the weather, 

FRETTY, in heraldry; an appellation 
given to bearings made up of fix, eight, or 
more bars laid actoſs each other, in the 
manner of frets. 

FRIABLE, among naturaliſts, an ap- 
pellation given to bodies that are eafily 
crumbled tc pieces; ſuch are the free-ſtone, 
pumice-flone, &c. 

FRIAR, or FRIER, from the French 
frere, a brother, a term common to monks 


of all orders, founded on this, that there is 


a kind of fraternity, or brotherhood, be- 
tween the ſeveral religious perſons of the 
fame convent or monaſtry. 

Friars are generally diftinguiſhed into 
theſe four principal branches, viz. 1. Mi- 
norsy grey friars, or Franciſcans. 2. Au- 
guſtines- 3. Dominicans, or black friars. 
4. White friars, or Carmelites. From 
theſe four the reft of the orders deſcend. 

FRIAR; in its more peculiar and pro- 
per ſenſe, is reſtrained to Rech monks as are 
not prieſts, for thoſe in orders are generally 
dignified with the title of father. 

FRIAR's COUL, in botany, a name 

iven to ſeveral ſpecies of arum. 

FRICTION, the act of rubbing the ſur- 
face of one body againſt that of another. 

Among machines, fome have a great 
deal more friction than others, and ſome 
very little. Thos a pendulum has little or 
no friction, but what ariſes from the re- 
ſiſtance of the air. But a carriage has a 
great deal of friction: for upon plain 
ground a loaded cart requires the ſtrength 
of ſeveral horſes to draw it along; and all 
or molt of this force is owing to its fric- 


ſuch occafions, where the line on which | tion, All compounded machines have great 
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riction, and ſo much the more as they 


coaſiſt of more parts that rub againſt one 
another. And there is a great variety in 
ſeveral ſorts of bodies, as to the — of 
ſriction they have, and even in the ſame 
bodies under different circumſtances : up- 
on which account it will be impoſſible to 
give any ſtanding rules, by which its 
quantity can be exactly determined. 

The friction, cæteris paribus, increaſes 
with the weight almoſt in the ſame pro- 
portion. The friction is alſo greater with 
a greater velocity, but not in proportion to 
It, except in very few caſes, A greater 
ſurface alſo cauſes ſomething more fric- 
tion, with the ſame weight and velocity : 

et friction may ſometimes be increaſed 
y having too little ſurface to move on : 
as upon clay, &c. where the body 
Ku ks. 

The friction ariſing from the bending 
of ropes about machines, differs according 
to their ſtiffneſs, the temper of the wea- 
ther, degree of flexibility, &c, but, cæte- 
ris paribus, the force or difficulty of bend- 
ing a rope 15 as the ſquare of the diameter 
of the rope, and its tenſion, directly; and 
the diameter of the cylinder or pulley it 
goes about, reciprocally, y 

The reſiſtance of a plane moving 
through a fluid is as the ſquare of the velo- 
City. 

The friftion of a fluid running through 
a tube is as the velocity and diameter of 
the tube, 

But the friction is greater in reſpe& to 
the quantity of the fluid, in ſmall tubes 
than in larger ones ; and that reciprocally 
as their diameters ; but the abſolute quan- 
tity of the friction in tubes is but very 
ſmall, except the velocity be very great, 
and the tube very long. | 

As to the mechanic powers. The fin- 
gle lever makes no refiftance by friction: 
but if by the motion of the lever in lifting, 
the fulcrum, or place of ſupport, be chang- 
ed further from the weight; the power 
will be decreated thereby, 

In any wheel of a machine, running 
upon an axis, the friction on the axis is as 
the weight upon it, the diameter of the axis, 
and the angular velocity. This fort of 
friction 1s but ſmall. | 

The friction of pullies is very conſider- 
able, when the ſheaves rub againſt the 
blocks; and by the wearing of the holes 
and axels, : 

In the ſcrew, there is a great deal of 
friction: thoſe. with ſharp threads have 
mere friction than thole with ſquare 
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threads: and endleſs ſcrews have more 


than either. Screws with a ſquare thread 
raiſe a weight with more caſe than thoſe 
with a ſharp thread. 

In the common ſcrew the friftion is ſo 


great, that it will ſuſtain the weight in, 


any poſition given, when the power is 
taken off; and therefore the friction is at 
leaſt equal to the power. From hence it 
will follow, that in the ſcrew 

The power muſt be to the weight or re- 
ſiſtance, at leaſt as twice the perpendicular 
height of a thread, to the circumference 
deſcribed by one revolution of the power; 
if it be able to raiſe the weight, or only 
ſuſtain it. This friction of the ſcrew is of 
great uſe, as it ſerves to keep the weight 


in any given poſition. 


In the wedge, the friction is at leaſt 
equal tothe power, as it retains any poſi- 
tion it 1s driven into ; therefore in the 
wedge, the power muſt be to the weight at 
leaſt as twice the baſe to the height to over- 
come any reſiſtance. ü 

To find the friction of any engine, be- 
gin at the power, and conſider the veloci- 
ty and the weight at the firſt rubbing part; 
and eſtimate its quantity of friction by ſome 
of the foregoing articles; then proceed 
to the next rubbing part and do the ſame 
for it, and ſo on through the whole. 

And note, that ſomething more is to 
be allowed for increaſe of friftion, by every 
new addition to the power. 

FRICTION, in medicine, the rubbing 
a diſcaſed part, either with or without un- 
guents, oils, &c. Dr. Cheyne greatly re- 
commends friction with a fleſh- bruſli to 

erſons of weak nerves and ſedentary I:ves; 
by which means a full and free perf; irativn 
would be promoted, and obſtructions re- 
moved, to the great relief of many valetu- 
dinarians. | 


FRIEZE, FREEZE, or FRIZ E, in 


architecture, a large flat ſurface, or mem- 


ber, ſeparating the architrave from the 
corniche, being that part of the entabla- 
ture between the architrave and corniche, 
In the Tuſcan order it is quite plain, but 
is enriched with triglyphs in the Doric; 
it is ſometimes made arched or ſwelling in 
the Ionic: in the Corinthiar and Compg- 
fite it is frequently joined to the architrave 
by a liitle ſweep, and ſometimes to the 
corniche; and in theſe richer orders, it is 
commonly adorned with ſculpture, figures, 
compartments, hiſtories, foliages, f.{loous, 
&c. 

From the variety of their ornaments, 
friezes obtain various denominations. 


FRIGATE, .. 


RX 
FRIGATE, in the marine, a lizht 
nimble ſhip, built for quick failing : fri- 
gates carry from twenty to thirty-eight 


can non, and are eſteemed excellent cruiſers. 


Formerly the name of frigate was on- 
ly known in the Mediterranean; and 
given to à kind of long veſſel, which they 
made uſe of in thoſe ſeas ; and went with 
fails and oars. The Engliſh were the firſt 
who appeared on the ocean with thoſe 
thips ; and fitted them far adtion as welt 
as ſailing. 

- FRIGID, is applied to a jejune ſtile, 
that is unanimated by any ornaments, and 
conſequently without any force or vigour, 

FRIGID ZONE, in geography. See 
Bone. 

- FRIT, in the glafs manufacture, the 
matter or ingredients of which glaſs is to 
be mace, when they have been calcinedor 
bok-d in a furnace; or it is the calcined 
matter to be run into glaſs, There are 
three kinds of frit ; the firft, that made 
for cryſtal ; the ſecond, or ordinary frit, 
is that made for the common white or cry ſ- 
talline metal; and the third, that made 
for green glaſs. 

It may be obſerved, that glaſs might be 
made by immediately melting the materi- 
als, without this calcining and making 
them into frit ; but the operation would be 
much more tedlous. 

FRIZING of Cloth, a term in the 
woollen manufadory, applied to the form- 
ing of the nap of a cloth, or ſtuff, into a 
number of little hard burrs or prominences, 
covering almoſt the whole ground thereof, 
Some cloths are only frized on the back- 
fide, as black cloths ; others on th; right- 
fide, as coloured and mixed cloths, rat- 
teens, baize, freezes, &c. 

Frizing may be performed two ways ; 
one with the hand, that is, by means of 
two workmen, who conduct a kind of 
plank that ſerves for a frizing inſtrument. 

The other way is by a mill, worked 
either by water, or a horſe, or ſometimes 
by men. This latter is efteemed the bet- 
ter way of frizing, by reaſon the motion 
being uniform and regular, the little knobs 
of the frizing are formed more equably and 
regular. 

FROG, Rana, in zoology,, a. genus of 
amphibious animals, the body of which is 
broad and ſhort, without a tail, aud fur- 
niſhed with four legs. | 

FRONDES, among botaniſts, denote 
laaves confiſting of ſeveral other leaves, 
and forming the whole of the plant; as. is 
the caſe of the fern - Kind. 


| 


| 
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FRONT, in N a projection or 


repreſentation of the face or forepart of an 
object, or of that part directly oppoſite to 
the eye. 

FRONTAL, in architecture, a little 
fronton, or pediment, ſometimes placed 
over a little door, or window. 

FRONTALE, in medicine, a name 
for any external medicine, or topic, applied 
to the forehead : more particularly it 
means a refrigrating and hypnotic remedy, 
prepared of cold cepnalics, bruiſed and tied 
up in a linen bag, four or fie fingers- 
breadth. 

FRONTATED, a term uſed by bota- 
niſts relating to the leaf of a flower, which 
grows broader and broader, perhaps, ter- 


minating in a right line: and is uſed in 


oppoſit ion to cufpidated, that is, when the 
leaves of the flower end in a point. 

'FRONTIER, the border, confine, or 
extremity of a kingdom or province. Thus 
we ſay, a frontier town, a frontier pro- 
vince, &c, Frontiers were anciently calt- 
ed marches. 

FRONTIS OS, in anatomy, called 
alto os coronale, the bone of the fore- 
head. 

FRONTISPIECE, in architecture, the 
portrait or principal face of a building. 
FRONTISPIECE is atfo vuted to fig- 
niſy an ornament fronting the title page of 
a book, which, in ſome meaſure, ſhould 
expreſs the ſubject treated of. 

FRONTON, in architecture, the ſame 
with pediment. 

FROST, in phyſiology, ſuch an exce(- 


ſively cold ſtate of the air, as converts wa- 


tery fluids into ice. 

FROTH, a white light ſubſtance, form- 
ed on the ſurface of {flaids, by vehemenz 
agitation 3 confiſting of lutte ſphericles, 
or globules. 

« FRUCTIFICATION, amohy bota- 
nitts, in a more lax ſenſe, 1pcludes the 
flower and fruit, with their ſeveral cover» 
ings. | 

Krill ſpeaking, however, the term 
fructificat on fignifies only the male and 


temale organs of generation, called the ſta- 


mina and piſtil. 
FRUGIVOROUS BIRDS are fuch as 
feed on fruits, either wholly or in part. 


FRUIT, in general, includes wharever- 


the earth produces for the noutimment and 
ſupport of a man, and other animals, "as 

herbs, grain, hay, corn, &c. 
FRUIT more properly ſignifies the pro- 
duction of a tree, or plant, for the propa» 
gaion of muiltiphcation of its Kind, au. 
e 2 which 


. 


* 
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which ſenſe the word takes in all kinds of 


ſeeds, with their furniture. But botaniſts? 
uſually underſtand by it that part of a plant 
wherein the ſeeds are contained. 

FRUIT alſo implies an aſſemblage of 
ſeeds in a head; as in a ranunculus, &c. 
and all kinds of ſeeds, or grains, whether 
incloſed in a cover, capſule, or pod ; and 
whether bony, fleſhy, ſkinny, membrane- 
ous, or the like. 

The fruit in all plants, is the product, 
or reſult, of the flower; or that for the pro- 
duction and nutrition of which the flower 
was intended, 

The ſtructure and parts of different ©. uit 
differ in ſome things, but in all the ſpecies, 
the effential parts of the fruit appear to be 
only continuations or expanſions of thoſe 
which are ſeen in the other parts of the 
tree ; and the ſame fibres are continued to 
them from the root. An apple, cut in two 
tranſverſely, will be ſound principally com- 
poſed of faur parts. f. A ſkin, or rind, 
which is only a continuatian and expanſian 
of the outer bark of the tree. 2. A paren- 
chyma, ar pulp, which is an expanſion and 
intumeſcence of the blea, or inner bark of 
the tree. z. The fibres, or ramifications 
of the woody part of the tree, The 
core, which 15 the produce of the pith of 
the wood, indurated, or ſtrengthened by 
wwigs of the woody fibres intermixed with 
It. This ſerves to furnith a proper lodging 
fcr the ſeeds, and filtrates the juices of the 
parenchyma, or pulp, and conveys them to 
the ſeeds, 

ERUITERY, a place for the keeping 
of fruit, a frujt-houſe, or fruit-lofr. A 
fruitery ſhould be inacceſſable to any thing 
of moiſture, and ſhould be as much as poſ- 
fible ſo even to froſt. 

FRUMEN TACEOUS, a term applied, 
by botaniſts, to all ſuch plants as have a 
conformity with wheat, in reſpe& of they 
fruits, leaves, ears, or the like, | 

_ FRUSH, or FROG, among farriers, a 
fort of tender horn which arifes in the 
middle of a horſe's ſole; and, at ſome diſ- 
tance from the toe, divides into two 
branches, running towards the heel, in the 
form of a fork. The fruſh js a part of a. 
| horſe's faot, the top of which only ſhould 
be pared, and that eyery time the foot is 

red, otherwiſe it is apt to corrupt. 

FRUSTUM, in mathematics, a part of 
Tame ſol:d body ſeparated from the reſt. 

FRUSTUM, of a. pyramid, or cone, is 
a. piece ar part thereof cut aff, generally 
by a line parallel to the baſe. The folidi- 


rz el the ſcuſtum af a ſquare pyramid may | 


I 


Nene following theorem. To 


the rectangle of the ſides of the two baſes 
add the ſum of their ſquares ; that ſum be- 
ing multiplied into one third of the fruſ- 
tum's height, will give its ſolidity. The 
ſolidity of the fruſtum of a cone may be 
found by the following theorem, Tothree 
times the rectangle of the two diameters 
add the ſquare of their difference; that 
ſum multiplied by the height will give the 
ſolidity. 

FUCUS, in botany, a genus of ſubma - 
rine plants belonging to the cryptogamia 
claſs of Linnzus, 

There are a great — ſpecies of fucyy 
with broader or narrower leaves, and other 
1 one of which, the broad» 
eaved, ſerrated fucus, grows to the height 
af ſix, eight, er more inches, 

FUGITIVE, a perſon obliged to fly his 
country on account of his crimes, debts, 
or other occafions. 

FUGUE, in muſic, is when different 
parts of muſical compoſition fallow cach 
other, each repeating what the firſt had 


| performed. There are three Kinds of 


fugues ; the ſimple, double, and counter. 

FULCRUM, in mechanics, the prop 
or ſupport by which a lever is ſuſtained, 
See er. 

FULICA, the coot, in ornithology, a 
amy of birds, of the order of the gal» 

ine, with a naked or bald forehead, and 
divided or cloven feet : add to this, that 
all the toes are longer than in whole footed 
birds, and have ſemicircular membranes 
afhxed to their joints. 

FULIGINOUS, whatever proceeds 
from a thick ſooty ſmoke, ſuch as litharge 
and lamp-black. 

FULL-MOON, lenilunium, that phaſis 
of the moon when, in her oppoſition ta 
the ſun, the whole of her diſk is illumi- 
nated ; in which time eclipſes of the moon 
can only happen. Sce Moon and Eclipſe. 

FULLER, a workman employed in 
the woollen-manufactories, to mill, or 
ſcour, 'cloths, ſerges, and other ftuffs, in 
order to render them more thick, compact, 
and durable. See Cloth. 

FULLER's EARTH, cimolia purpura- 
ſeexs, a kind of marle of a cloſe texture, 
and of a taltrable ſmooth and gloſſy ſur- 
face, when it has been rubbed, It is ex- 
tremely ſoft, and unctuous to the touch, 
of a greyiſh brown-colour, with ſome 
admixture of the olive or greeniſh. The 
fineſt fuller's earth in the world is dug in 
England, and all the nations round us 


would gladly purchaſe it at a great _ 
0 
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were the exportation of it allowed; but 
one of the great advantages of our wook- 
len manufactory is the keeping it at home. 

It is of great uſe in tcouring cloths, 
ſtuffs, &c. as it imbibes all the oil and 
greaſe uſed in dreſing the wool, 

FULLER's WEED, in botany, a 
name ſometimes given to the dipfacus, or 
teaſel. 

FULLING, the art or act of ſcouring 
and preſſing cloths, ſtuffs, ſtockings, &c, 
to cleanſe, thicken, and render them more 
firm and ſtrong, which is done by means 
of a water-mill. In the troughs of the 
mill are laid the cloths, ſtuffs, &c. in- 
tended to be fulled: then letting the cur- 
rent of water fall on the wheel, the mallets 
are ſucceſſively let fall upon them, when 
by their weight and velocity they ftamp and 
preſs the ſtuffs very firongly, which by 
this means become thickened and con- 
denſed. In this operation, fuller's earth 
is uſed with ſome proportion of ſope; but 
ſope alone would do much better, was it 
not deaper than fuller's earth. Fulling of 
ſtockings, caps, &c. is performed either 
with hands or feet, or a kind of waoden 
machine, either armed with wooden teeth, 
or thoſe. of horſes or bullocks. The in- 
gredients generally ufed on this occafion 
are fuller's earth, urine, white and green 
ſope; but water ſoftened with chalk is 


far preferable. 

FULLING-MILL, a machine for ful- 
ling cloth. 

FULMINATING, ſomething that 


thunders, or reſembles thunder, 

FULMINATION, in chemiſtry, is 
uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe with detona- 
tion. See Detanation., 

FUMIGATION, in chemiſtry, a kind 
of calcination, when metals, or other hard 
bodies, are corroded, or ſoftened, by re- 
ceiving certain fumes for that purpoſe. 

FUMIGATION, in medicine, the 
application of fumes ta particular parts of 
the body; as thoſe of factitious cinnabar 
to venereal ulcers. 

FUMITORY, Fumaria, in botany, an 
annual plant growing in ſhady cultivated 

rounds, and flowers in May and June, 

his herb is recommended as an aperient 
and reſolvent in obſtuctions of the viſcera, 
in -ſcorbutic and cutaneous maladies. 
Hoffman has a high opinion of it as a 
purifier of the blood, and gives it the pre- 
ference ta all the other herbs made uſe of 
in that intention, However, at preſent 
it is a ſtranger to practice; its ſenſible 


operation is by looſening the belly, and 
prometing urine. | 


FUN 


FUNCTION, the a& of fulfilling the 
dutics of any employment. 

Function is alſo applied to the actions of 
the body. 

FUNCTION, in algebra, denotes any 
compound quantity; and when one of the 
component quantities is variable, it is ſaid 
to be a variable function. 

FUND, in anatomy, fignifies the bot» 
tom of any cavity in the body; thus, the 
fund of the eye is that part poſſeſſed by 


| the choroides and retina; the tund of the 


uterus, the fund of the bladder, &e. fig» 
nify alſo the bottom of theſe parts, Ses 
Eye and Uterus, 

FUND, in commerce, the ſtocks of ths 
great trading and monied companies. See 

tocks, 

FUNDS' is alſo a term adapted by thoſe 
who ſpeak of the public revenue of nati- 
ons, to ſignify the ſeveral taxes that have 
been laid upon merchandires either by 
way of duties of cutiom, or exciſe, or in 
any other manner, to ſupply the exigencies 
of the. ſtate, and ta pay intereſt for what 
ſums it may have occafion to borrow, 

FUNERAL RITES, ceremonies ac- 


companying the interment or burial of 


oy —— 


| crowned with an urn, wherein the aſhes of 


ſome deceaſed perſon are ſuppoſed to be 
encloſed ; the fuſt or ſhaft being beſet 
with tears or flames, the ſymbols of grief 
and immortality. Column, 

FUNGUS, in ſurgery, a ſoft, fleſhy, 
ſpongy excreſtence, ariſing in the mem- 
branes, tendons, and other nervous parts, 
in conſequence of ulcers, wounds, contu- 
ſions, &c. 

If ulcers ſhould be of ſuch a nature as 
to produces a ſpongy lax fleſh ſprouting 


very high above the ſurface, it will be 


neceſſary to deſtroy it by ſome of the 
eſcharotics, or the knife: this fungus 
differs very much from that belonging to 
healing wounds, for which dry lint is 
generally the beſt remedy, being more 
eminent and lax, and generally in one 
maſs ; whereas the other is in little diſ- 
tin protuberances. It approaches often 
towards a cancerous complexion ; and 
when it riſes upon ſome glands, actually 
degenerates ſometimes into a cancer, 23 
has happened in buboes of the groin. 
When theſe excreſcences have e in 
venereal ulcers, eſcharotics are to be pre- 
ferred ; and pulvis angelicus, which is a 
compoſition of precipitate puwder and 
burnt alum, as, it eats deeper, is prefer- 
able to precipitate- alone. | | 
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FUNGUS, in botany, an order of 
vegel ables, extremely different from all 
others, and belonging to the cryptogamia 
clafs of Linazus. 

The fangi have, indecd, fo little of the 
common and general appearance of vege- 
tables, that many have denied them to be 
ſuch, and contended for their being only 
excrementitious matter, protruded from de- 
caying vegetables cf other kinds. But 
notwithſtanding the fungi have neither 
the colour or texture of other plants, nor 
leaves nor flowers like them ; yet they 
muſt be allowed to belong to the vegetable 
kingdom, as having ablolute and perfect 
feeds, conſiſt ing uſually of fingle antheræ, 

which produce plants like thoſe from 
which they are collected. 

PUNNEL of a Chimr:y, the thaft or 
ſmalleſt part of the waſte, where it is ga- 
thered into its leaſt dimenſions. Palladio 
diretts, that the funnels of chimneys be 
carried through the roof four or five feet 
at leali, that they may carry the ſmoke 
clear from the houſe into the air. See 
Chin: , . 

He alſo adviſes, that chamber-chimneys 
be not made narrower than ten or eleven 
inches, nor broader than fifteen ; for if 
too narrow, the ſmoke will not be able to 
make its way; and if too wide, the wind 
will drive it back into the room. 

FUR, or F unn. in commerce. Sce 
Farr. 

FU RIES, Fun: rides, Dire, certain 
goddetjes whaſc olhce it was to puniſh the 
guilty after death. Theſe were three in 
vumber; Alctto, Megæra, and Tiffphone, 
who were deſcribed with ſaakes inſtead of 
hair, and eyes like lightening, carrying” 
iron chains and whips in one hand, and in 
the other flaming torches ; the latter to 
diſcover, and the former to puniſh the 
guilty; and they were ſuppoſed to be con- 
ttzatly hovering over ſuch perſons a5 had 
been guilty of any enormous crime. My- 
tnologiſts ſappote, that Titphone puniſhed 
the crimes which ſhrang from hatred or 
anger; Megzra, thoſe from envy ;. and 
Alecto, thoſe from an iniatiable partait 
after riches, and pleaſcre. 

FURLING, in the tea language, rol- 
ling a fail up cloſe to the yard, thay, or 
maſt, and ſaſtening it by rolling a bandage 
or rope cloſe about it, and hence 

FURLING LINE is à line to faſten. 
the fail. 

FURLONG, a long meaſure, equal t to 
1-Sth af a mile, or forty poles. 

It ia alſo uſed in fome law-books for 
the eighth part of an acre. 
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FURLOUGH, in the military lan- 
gu nge, a licence granted by an otticer to 
a ſoldier, to be abſent for ſome time from 
his duty. 

FURNACE, - a veſſe! or utenſil for 
maintaining a ftrong fire, either of coal 
or wood, 

FURNACE is alſo applied to that uſed 
in the melting of iron, which authors 
frequently con found with iron forges, 
though there is a conhderable difterence 
between them. See Forge, This furnace 
is a brick-ſtruure, much in the ſhape of 
an egg ſet on end, wherein the iron-ore, 
after it has been burnt in a kiln, is put, 
intermixed with cinders and charcoal, and 
the whole melted till it trickle down into 
the receiver underneath. 

Bellowst-FURNACE is one of the two 
kinds of furnaces uſed in coinage for the 
futon of metals, conſiſting of a flat hearth 
at bottom, into which the-air may be ad- 


mitted by a hole, as in the chemical 


furnace. 

Glaſs Painter FURNACE. is made of 
brick, nearly ſquare, and about two feet 
and a half each way. It is cut horizon- 
tally in the middle, by a grate, which 
ſaftains the pan or movel the glaſs is 
baked in. This furnace hes two apertures, 
one below the grate, to put the tuel in at; 
the other above it, through which rhe 


workmen fſp1es how the action of the co- 


lovrs goes on. 

Hatter's FURNACE are of three 
kinds: a little one under the movld, 
whereon they form their hats; a larger in 


the ſcouring room, under a little copper | 


fall of lees; and a very large one under 
- great copper, wherein they dye their 
rats. 

Plumber's FURNACE is à receptacle 
for che melting of their metal for caſting 
we lead, &c, 

Fi:d-FURNACE, the ſecond furnace 
2 in the fuhon of metals for coinage. 


It is called a wind-fernace, by rtaſon the 


air entering through the vent-hole at bot- 
tom, which 15 always open, ſerves the 
ſame purpoſe as the beliows in the other 
furnaces. Gold is generally melted in the 
bellows furnage, as requiring an intenſer 
heat before it fuſes ; bur fGilver and copper 
are commonly melted-in the wind-furnzee, 

FURNITURE, . in dialling, certain 
additional points and lines, ſuch as the 
ecliptic, circles of declination, az:muths, 
Italian hours, points of the compaſs, &c. 
drawn on dial-planes. 


FUROR UTERINUS, a. ſpecies of 


| madneſs peguliet wo women, proceeding 
from 
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ſom an ardent and inordinate defire of 
coition, Which deprives the patient of the 
uſe of reaſon, ſo that ſhe ſpeaks all man- 


ner of obſcene words, and abandoning all. 


ſhame, invites the men to venereal em- 
braces. The immodcrate defire of copu- 
Jation 15 produced by the plenty, acrimony, 
and heat of the uterine juices, exceeding 
the natural bounds, and creating an ex- 
traordinary turgency in the ſeminal veſſels, 
which ſtimulating in a manner and in- 
flaming the genital parts, excites a vehe- 
ment and unruly appetite to venereal com- 
merce. 

FURR, in commerce, ſignifies the ſkin 
of ſeveral wild beaſts, drelſed in alum 
with the hair on, and uſed as a part of 
dreſs by princes, magiſtrates and others, 
The kinds moſt in uſe are thoſe of the 
ermine, ſable, caſtor, hare, rabbit, &c. 

FURRS, in heraldry, a bearing which 
repreſents the ſkins of certain beaſts, uſed 
as well in the doublings of the mantles be- 
laging to the coat-armour, as in the coat- 
armours themſclves. 

FURUNCLE, or BOIL, in ſurgery, a 

ſmall reſiſting tumour, with inflammation, 
redneſs, and great pain, ariſing in the 
adipoſe membrane, under the ſkin. 
. As there is no part of the body free 
from being the ſubje& of furuncles, ſo the 
whole is ſometimes fo miſerably infefted 
with them, that the patient can hardly tell 
how to flir himſelf, or on what part to lie. 
Not only adults, but alſothe younger, even 
pew-born infants, are obnoxious to this 
dreadful diforder, which occaſions in them 
molt fatiguing clamour and reſtleſſneſs. 
Though there is little danger in this diſ- 
eaſe in adults; yet, in tender infants, it 
occahons convulſion, and even death it- 
ſc1f. 

The principal cauſe of furuncles is 
a too glutinous and inſpiſſated ſtate of 
the blond; and, conſequently, the greater 
the in ſpiſſatiop, the worſe and more nu- 
merous will be the furuncles. 

With regard to the cure, it ſeems 
to conſiſt chieſly in reſtoring the ſtagnat- 
ing blood to its former circulation aud 
free motion. *a. 

When the furuncles are very numerous, 
or return again, it is proper to ute inter- 
nal purging medicines, and ſuch as at- 
tenvate and cleanſe the blood. In adults, 
bleeding is proper, both by the lancet and 
dest with cupping; and, at the 
ſame time, a ftrit regimen of diet ſhould 
be uſed. drinking ſrequently and plentt- 
fully of a decoction of the woods, aud ſuch 


* 
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like attenuators of the blood. The pa- 
tient ſhould alſo entirely abſtain from 
drinking fermented and ſpirituous liquors, 


particularly wine and its fpirit ; and from 


the two frequent uſe of tobacco. When 
the diſorder is recent, external medicines 


only will frequently ſuffice for the Whole 


cure. For this purpoſe a mixture of honey, 
acidulated with ſpirit of vitriol, till it has 
acquired a conſiderable ſharpnefs, is pro- 
per to anoint the furuncles. Of no lefs 
virtue is the frequent touching them with 
mere ſpirit of vitriol or ſulphur. Diſ- 
cutient plaſters are alſo found very ſer- 
viceable, as thoſe of fimple diachylon, de 
melito, de ſpermaceti, vel diaſaponis. 

But if theſe medicines prove intufficient 
to diſperſe the tumour, it is to be brought 
to ſuppuration, by applying a plaſter made 
of honey and flower, or of diachylon with 
the gums ; and where theſe are inſufficient, 
to make uſe of the maturating cataplaſms 
recommended under the article Phlege 
mon. 

When the furuncle is known to be 
ripe, by its ſoftneſs and yellow head, re- 
courſe is to be directly had to the ſcalpel : 
and having made an opening, the cor- 
rupted matter contained therein is to be 
diſcharged : after this, a platter of dia- 
chylon muſt he applied, and the vlcer 
daily cleanſed of its matter, till it is 
healed, 

Puſtules and pimples arifing in the face, 
are to be treated like foruncles ; ard, in 
both caſes, the drinking of whey, and 
the mineral waters, is accounted good 
tor cleanfing the blood. 

When ſucking infants are affſicted with 
furuncles, it is proper to give the mother, 
or nurſe, ſore purging medicine, aud to 
order a ſtriet regimen and diet. At the 
ſame time the infant {hould take ſome 
gentle laxative medicine, with abforbent 
powders, to allay the acr:mony of its 
juice. Heifter. | 

FURZE, or FURZE-BUSH, in bota- 
ny. See Ulex. 

"FUZELE, in clock-work, is that coni- 
cal part drawn by the fprins, and about 
which the chain or firing is wound ; for 
the aſe of which, fee the articles Cicck 
and Vateb. 

FUSIPILITY, in natural philoſophy, 
that quality of bodies which readers them 
fufible. | 

FUSIL, in heraldry, a bearing of a 
rhomboidal figure, longer than the lo- 
zenge, and having its per and lower 
angles more acete and tharpe tnan the 
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ether two in the middle. It is called in 
Latin, fuſus, a ſpindle, from its ſhape. 

FUSILIERS, or FUSILEERS, in the 
military art, foot ſoldiers armed with fu- 
ſees, or firelocks. 

FUSION, the meltfhg of metals, mi- 
nerals, &c. by means of fire. Different 
metals run in different manners from 
their ores : thus, lead, though extremely 
fuſible in the metal, runs with difficulty 
from the ore, ſo as to require a conſider- 
able violence of fire. 

Tin runs from its ore with greater eaſe 
than lead, and is therefore melted in much 
lefs furnaces : but copper requires an in- 


"tenſe heat, of a blaſt furnace ; and both 


iron and copper abſolutely require imme- 
diate contact with the fuel employed. 
Hence it appears that each metal muſt 
have its determinate degree of heat, to 
run it with advantage from the ore or 
Kone. | 

It ſeems principally owing to a defect 
in the knowledge of fuſion, that ſo many 
tecrements or flags 'of metals, anciently 
thrown as uſeleſs from the furnace, have 
been of late wrought to conſiderable pro- 
fit by more ſkilful workmen”; at lealt it 
ſeems more rational to attribute the ſuc- 
ceſs to this cauſe, than to a ſuppoſed 

wth of metals in ſuch flags; or to be- 

eve that lead has grown rich in filver by 
lying expoſed to the open air, while per- 
haps it is rather owing to the unſkilful- 
neſs of the former workmen, who were 
unable to ſeparate all the filver contained 
in the lead. 

All moiſture, and too ſudden cooling, 
prove prejudicial to the more ignoble me- 
tals after ſuſion, and ſometimes danger- 
ous to the operator: for a little water 
falling upon melted iron or copper, makes 
them expand with prodigious violence, 
and diſcharge themſelves abroad with a 


force like that of a cannon ; and even ſudden } 
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cooling will often occaſion the ſurface of 
the metal to crack; and fuffer the more 
internal part, not yet ſet or fixed, to 
iſſue out to a conſiderable diſtance ; when 
either the loſs of the metal or miſchief 
may enſue. . 

To prevent theſe ill effects, aftet cos 
pellation it 15 uſual for the operator to 
throw a quantity of water, all at once, 
upon the lump of filyer, as it lies in the 
teſt, at the moment when it begins to 
grow rigid ; for the water, by its cold- 
neſs, ſuddenly makes fo thick a cover 
on the ſurface of the filver, that the hotter 
parts in the infide cannot break through 
the upper. Shaw's Chem. Lect᷑. 

FUST, the ſame with the ſhaſt of a 
column. 

FUSTIAN, in commerce, a kind of 
cotton ſtuff, which ſeems as it were whaled 
on one fide. 

Right fuſtians ſhould be altogether made 
of cotton-yard, both -whoof and warp ; but 
a great many are made, of which the 
warp 1s flax, or even hemp. 

There are fuſtians made of ſeveral 
kinds, wide, narrow, fine, courſe ; with 
mag or nap, and without it. 

FUSTICK, or FUSTOCK, a yellow 
wood, that grows in all the Caribbee- 
lands, uſed in dying yellow. 

FUTTOCKS, in ſhip-building, that 
part of a timber, which reaches from the 
floor to the top- timber. See Timber. 

FUTTOCK-Shrowds. See Shrowd:s. 

FUTURE, denotes -whatever regards 
futurity, or the time to come. | 

FUTURE TENSE, among gramma* 
rians. See Tenſe. 

FUZEE, or FUSEE, in military af- 
fairs. Sce Fuzee, 

FUZEE, among farriers, two danger» 


wards, 


ous ſplents, joining from above dewas 
See Ala. 
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in grammar, the ſeventh letter of 
len our alphabet, and fifth conſonant; 
but in the Greek, and all the orienta] 
languages, it occupies the third place. It 
is one of the mutes, and cannot be ſound- 
ed without the aſkſtance of ſome vowel. 
In Englith it has a hard and foft found ; 
hard, as in the words game, gun, &c. and 
ſoft, as in the words geſture, giant, &c. 
at the end of words, gh is pronounced 
like J, as in the words rough, tough, &c. 
The letter g is alſo uſed in many words 
where the Bund is aot perceived, as in 

, rei n, &c. 

41. Sh G is the character, or mark, 
of the treble cleff ; and from its being 
placed at the head, or marking the firit 
ſound in Guido's ſcale, the whole ſcale 
took the name gamut. See CF and Ca- 


mut. 

GABIONS, in fortification, baſkets 
made of ozier-twigs, of a cylindrical 
form, fix feet high, and four wide ; which 
being filled with earth, ſerve as a ſhelter 
from the enemies fire, 

' GABLE, or GAVEL, among builders, 
See Gavel. 

GAD-FLY, or BREEZE-FLY, names 
given to the black and yellow bodied 
eltrus, a fly nearly as large as the com- 
mon blue fleſh-tly. 

GAGATES, JET, in natural hiſtory. 

GAGE, in law-books, the ſame with 
ſurety or pledge. 

GAGE, among letter- ſounders, a piece 
of box, or other hard wood, varioufly 
notched ; the uſe of which 1s to adjuſt the 
dimenſions, ſlopes, &c. of the different 
forts of letters. See Letter Foundery. 

Sliding-GAGE, a tool uſed by mathe- 
matical inſtrument makers, for meaſuring 
and ſetting of diſtances. It is alſo of 
uſe in letter-cutting, and making of 
moulds. 

GAGE, or Weather GAGE, in navi- 
gation, a ſhip is ſaid to have gained the 
weather-gage of another when ſhe makes 
a greater progreſs to the windward, or 

VoL, II. 
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when the ſails to to the windward of ſome 
other, See the article Tacking. 

Sea-GAGE, an inftrument invented by 
Dr. Hales and Dr. Deſaguliers, for find 
ing the depth of the fea. 

Bucket-Sea-GAGE, an inſtrument con- 
trived by Dr. Hales, to find the different 
degrees of coldneſs and faltneſs of the 
ſea, at different depths ; confiſting of a 
common houſhold pail or bucket, with 
two heads to it. Theſe heads have each 
a round hole in the middle, near four 
inches diameter, and covered with valves 
opening upwards ; and that they might 
both open and ſhut together, there is 2 
ſmall iron-rod fixed to the upper part of 
the lower valve, and at the other end to 
the under part of the upper valve; ſo that 
as the bucket- deſcends with its finking 
weight into the ſea, both the valves opem 
by the force of the water, which by that 
means has a free paſſage through the 
bucket. But when the bucket is drawn up, 
then both the valves ſhut by the force of 
the water at the upper part of the bucket ; 
ſo that the bucket is brought up full of 
the loweſt ſea water to which it had 
deſcended. : 

When the bucket is drawn up, the 
mercurial thermometer, fixed in it, is ex- 
amined ; but great care muſt be taken to 
obſerve the degree at which the mercury 
ſtands, before the lower part of the ther- 
mometer is taken out of the water in the 
bucket, elſe it would be altered by zhe 
different temperature of the air, 

In order to keep the bucket in a right 
pofition, there are four chords fixed to it, 
reaching about four feet below it, to which 
the finking weight is fixed. 

Water-GAGE, or HYDROMETER, 
See Hydrometer. 

GAIN, in commerce, is uſed in a ſy- 
nonymous ſenſe with profit. See Profit. 

GALANGALS, Galanga, in the ma- 
teria medica, the name of two roots kept 
in the ſhops, a greater and a ſmaller ; of 
which the ſmaller is by far moſt eſteemed. 

D 4 The 


G A L 
The leſſer galangal is a ſmall and mort 


robot, of an irregular figure, and of the 
Gickneſs of a man's latle finger, ſeldom 
met with more than an inch or two long. 
It th-vld be choſen full and plump, of a 
bright colour, very firm and ſound, and of 
an acrid and infopportable hot taſte. The 
larger galangal 1s brovght to us in pieces 
of, two inches or a little more in length, 
and of near an inch in thickneſs, aud has 
a much leſs acted and pungent taſte than 
the ſmaller kind. It 1s to be choſen in 
the largeſt, ſoundeſt, and heavieſt pieces. 
The roots of both the galangals, but par- 
ticularly the lelier abound with a volatile, 
oily, aromatic ſalt; the lefler is eſteemed 
an exce.lent Romachic : it has the credit 
ol being a great cephalic, cardiac, and ute- 
rine, but is more particularly recommended 
in vertigos. The greater galangal potſet- 
ſes the {ame virtues, but in a leſs degree. 

* GALANTHIS, in fabulous hiſ- 
tory, ſervant to Alcmena, who when Juno 
ſat at the gate of Amphitrion's palace, 
with her legs acroſs, and her fingers in- 
terwoven, in order to prevent Alcmena's 
delivery, ran haſtily cut with the news 
that her miſtreſs was delivered, upon which 
the godiels ſtarting up, broke the inchant- 
ment, and Alcmena brought forth Her- 
cules, but Juno was fo incenſed at Galan- 
this, that ſhe changed her into a weazel. 

GALANI{HUs, the ſnow-drop, in 
botany, a genus of plants, the fame with 
the narcifliy-leucoram of authors, with 2 
large ſnow-whne flower. 

GALAXY, maltronomy, the via lattea, 


or milky way in the heavens: a tract ofa | 


whituh colour, and conkderable breadth, 
which rg 15 through a great compals of the- 
heavens, lometiines in a double, but for 
the greatcli part of its courſe in a fingle 
ſteam ; and is compoled of a vaſt number 
of ſtars, ion minute or too remote from the 
earth, to be diflingutihed by the naked 
eyc but are d:i[covered in all parts of it, 
i great numb ts, by the aſſiſtauce of the 
teleſcope. : . 

_ GALBANUM, in pharmacy, a gum 
iſſulug from the ſtem of au vmbel!liferous 
plant, growing in Perſia and many parts 
of Africa. It attenuates and diſſolves tough 
phlegm, and is thereſore of ſervice in 
aſthmas and inveterate coughs; it is alſo 
of great ſervice in hytteric complaints; 
it diſſipates flatulencies, promotes the men- 
ſes, and faciltates del. very and the expulfion 
of the ſecundines, It is given in pills and 
lcetuaries, and is uſed externally in form 


of a plaſter, applied to the belly, againfi 
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habitual hyfleric complaints, and on many 
other occaſſons. 

GALENIC, or GALENICAL, .in 
pharmacy, a manner of treating dilcaſes, 
founded on the principles of Galen. The 
diſtinction of galenical and chemical was 
occaſioned by a diviſion of the practitioners 


"of med: ine into two ſets, which happen- 


ed on the introduction of chemiſtry into 
medicine; then the chemiſts arrogating to 
themſelves every kind of merit and ability, 
ſtirred up an oppofition to the r preten- 
fions, founded on the invariatle adherence 
of the other party to the ant:ent practice, 
And though this divißon into the two ſects 
of galeniſis and chemiſts has long ccaſed, 
yet the diſtinction of medicines, which re- 
ſulted from it, is fill retained. Galenical 
medicines are thoſe which ar? fr med by 
the eafirr preparations of herbs, roots, &c, 
by infuſion, decoction, &c. and by com- 
bining and multiplying ingredients; while 
thoſe of chemiliry draw their more inti- 
mate an remote virtues by means of tire 
and claborate preparations, as calcination, 
digeſlion, fermentation, &c. 

GALILEANS, a ſect of Jews. Their 
founder was one Jugas, a native of Galilee, 
from which place thty derived their name, 
The chief, efteeming it an indignity for 
the Jews io pay tribute to ſtrangers, raiſ-d 
up his countrymen againſt the ed.& of the 
emperor Augutivs, which had ordered a 
taxation or enrolment of all the ſubjc&s 
of the Roman empire. 

GALL, in the animal economy, the 
ſame with bile. , 

GALL-BLADDER, called ve ſicula, and 
cyſiis fellea, is uſually of the ILape of a 
pear, and of the ze. of a ſmall hen's egg. 
It is ſituated on the concave fide of the 
liver, and lies upon the colon, part of 
which it tinges with its own colour. It 
is compoſed of four membranes, or coats ; 
and furniſhed with an unctuons liquor. 
The uſe of it is to collect the bile, firſt ſecret» 
ed in the liver, and mixing it with its own 
peculiar produce, to perfect it farther, to 
retain it tegether a certain time, and then 
to expel it. 

GALL, in natural hiftory, any protu- 
berance or tumour produced by the punc- 
ture of inſets on plants and trees of differ» 
ent kinds. . Theſe galls are of varioi's 
forms and ſizes, and no lefs d ferent with 
regard to their internal fi ructure. 

Oak-galls put in a very ſmall quantity, 
into a ſolution of vitriol in water, though 
but a very weak one, give it a purple or 
violet colour; which, as it grows firongery 

becomes 
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becomes black ; and on this property de- 
peads the art of making our wilting-!2k, 
as allo a great deal of thote of dying and 
dreſſiug leather, aud other munulactures. 
In medicine, galls are found to be very 
aſtringent, and good, under proper ma- 
nagement, in dlarrhœas, dylenteries, and 


hæmorthages of all Kinds; they bave alſo 


a very eminent virtue as a febrituge, Halt 
a dram, or more, of the powder of Aleppo- 
galls may be given for a doſe, and will 
'oltea cure an intermittent fever. They 
are alſo uſed externally by way of fomen- 
tation in-procidentiz of the anus: and a 
decoction of them has been injected in the 
fluor albus, with very great ſucceſs, 

GALLEASSES, in the marine, the 
largeſt ſort of armed veſſels next to ſhips of 
war: they are a fort of fhip of one deck 
and three maſis: and are uſed by the Ve- 
netians only, 

GALLEON was formerly a name given 
to ſhips of war which had three or four 
decks, That name is now no longer in 
uſe but with the Spaniards, which, they 
give to their ſhips that are deſtined for 
the Weſt-India voyages. Theſe: ſhips 
which arc in general built of a larger ſize, 
have always four decks, They give alſo 
the ſame name to greater or ſmaller veſſels, 
which go yearly to La Vera Cruz, The 
Portugueſe have thips which they call ca- 
ragues, ſomewhat reſcmbling the gallcon, 
which they ſend to India and the 1 

GALLERY of a Ship, a fort of railed 
balcony, without the cabin, at the ſtern 
or quarter of a (hip, for the convenience of 
the commander. 

GALLERY, in architecture, a covered 
place in a houſe, much longer than broad, 
and uſually in the wings of a building; its 
uſe being chiefly to walk in, 

GALLERY, in fortification, a covered 
walk acroſs the ditch of a town, made 
of ſtrong beams, covered over head with 
planks, and loaded'with earth: ſometimes 
it is covered with raw hides to deſead it 
from the artificial fire of the beſieged. Its 
hides ſhould be muſket proof, 

GALLERY of a Mine, a narrow paſ- 
ſage, or breach of a mine, carried on un- 
der ground to a work deſigne i to be blown up. 

Boch the behegers, and the beſieged al- 
ſo, carry on galleries in ſearch of each o- 
ther's mines, and theſe ſometimes meet 
and deſtroy cach other. 

GALLERY, in gardening, a kind cf 
covered walk, in a garden, formed into 
porticoes or arches, with horn- bears, 1: mc + 
Ugcs, or the like. 


| 
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GALLY, a kind 6f low flat- bollt veffeſ, 


with one deck, made either to ſail or row: 
they are from an hundred aud twenty, o 
an hundred and thirty feet long, eighteen 
teet broad, and nine or ten feet deep. 
hey have-rtwo maſts which can be firuck 
at pleaſure, two lateen fails, and five pieces 
of cannon, The gallies have commonly 
twenty-five or thirty banks of oars on either 
ſide, to each of which are chained five or 


hx flaves. There are no gallies now but 


ia the Mediterranean ; they commonly 
keep cloſe along ſhore ; though they ſome- 
times vedture out to ſca for a thont crulze, 
GALLICAN, any thing belonging to 
France: thus the term Gallican church 
denotes the church of France. 
GALLIN X, in ornithology, an order 


of birds, the beak of wh-ch is conic, and 
ſomewhat incurvated, and the upper chap 


imbricated. Under this order are compre- 
hended the oftrich, peacock, pheaſant,wood- 
cock, turkey, the common dunghill cock, 
partridge, &c. | 


GALLINACEOUS, an appellat'on given 


to the birds of the order of the gallinæ. 
GALLING, or EXCORIATION. Sce 
Excoriation. | 
GALLING of a Horſe's Back, a diforder 
occahoned by heat, and the chafing or 
pinching of the ſaddle. In order to pre- 
vent it, ſome take a hind's ſkin welt gar- 
niſhed with hair, and fit it neat'y under 
the pannel of the ſaddle, fo that the hairy 
fide may be next the horſe | 
. 98455 M, ladles-bedilraw, in botany. 
It 


- 


iþ faid to be an excellent aſtringeut. 
ALLON, a meaſure of capacity both 
for dry and liquid things, containing four 
quarts; but theſe quarts, and conſequently 
the gallon itſelf, are different according to 
the quality of the thing meaſared: for in- 
{tance, the wine gallon contains 231 cubig 
inches, and holds eight pounds averdupois 
of pure water: the beer and ale gallon con- 
tain 282 ſolid inches, and holds ten pounds 
three ounces and a quarter averdupois, of 
water; and the gallon for corn, meal, &c. 
272 J cubic inches, and holds nine pounds 
thifteen ounces of pure water. | 
GALLOON, m commerce, a narrow 


thick kind of ferret, or lace, uſed to edge 


or border cloaths, ſometimes made of wool, 
and at others of gold or ſilver. 
GALLOP, in the manege, a motion 
of a horſe that runs at full ſpeed. 
' GALLUS, the COCK, in ornithology, 
a well known domettic fowl, the head of 
which is ornamented with a longitudinal 


flethy creſt, or comb: the waules are = 
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and placed longitudinally on the throat. 
This, in its natural ſtate, is a very robuſt 
and beautiful bird, variegated with a great 
number of elegant colours. 

. * GALLUS, in fabulovs hiſtory, a 
youth who was a great favourite of Mars, 
who always took him along with him 
when he went to viſit Venus in private, in 
order that he might keep watch to prevent 
their being ſurpriſed ; but Gallus falling 
aſleep, and they being diſcovered by Vul- 
can, who entangled them in a net, Mars 
was fo greatly enraged, that he metamor- 
phoſed Gallus into a cock; and therefore, 
to attone for this neglect, he gives conſtant 
notice of the ſun's approach by his crow- 
Ing. . 

GALLY, in printing, a frame into 
Which the compolitor empries the lines out 
of his compoſing ſtick, and in which he 
ties up the page when it is completed. 

GAMBOGE 1s a concreted vegetable 
Juice, the produce of two trees, both called 
by the Indians caracapulli, and is partly 
of a gummy, and partly of a reſinous na- 
ture. It is a very rough and ſtrong purge ; 
it operates both by vomit and ſtool, and 
both ways with much violence, almoſt in 
the inſtant in which it is ſwallowed ; but 
yet without griping. It requires caution 
and judgment in adminiſtering it; but 
thoſe who know how to give it properly, 
Hnd it an excellent remedy in dropſies, 
cachexies, jaundice, aſthmas, catarrhs, 
and in the worſt cutaneous eruptions, Its 
dofe is from two or three grains to fix, 
eight, or ten: four grains generally ope- 
rate briſkly without vomiting, and eight 
or ten grains uſually vomit briſkly, and 
afterwards purge downwards. It is at pre- 
ſent much more eſteemed by painters in 
water-colours, than by phyſicians. 

GAME, Ludus, in general, any diver- 
Hon, or ſport, that is performed with re- 
gularity, and reſtrained to certain rules. 

GAMES, Ludi, in antiquity, public 
diverſions, exhibited on. ſolemn occaſions. 
Such, among the Greeks, were the Olym- 
pic, Pythian, Iſthmian, Nemmzan, &c. 
games; and, among the Romans, the 
Apollinarian, Circenſian, Capitoline, &c. 
games. 

GAMING, the art or a& of perform- 
ing or practiſing a game, particularly a 
game of hazard, and this generally for a 
ſum of money. | | 

Hazard, or chance, is a matter of ma- 
themartical confideration, becauſe it admits 


of more and leſs. Gameſters either ſet out 


upon an equality of chance, or are ſuppoſed | 


þ 
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| to do ſo. This equality may be altered, in 


the courſe of the game, by the greater 
good fortune or addreſs of one of the game- 
ſters, whereby he comes to have a better 
chance, ſo that his ſhare in the Rakes is 
proportionably better than at firſt, This 
more and leſs runs through all the ratios 
between equality and infinite difference, or 
from an infinitely litt'e difference till it 
come to an infinite great one, whereby the 
game is determined. The whole game, 
therefore, with regard to the iſſue of it, is 
a chance of the proportion the two ſhares 
bear to each other. 

The probability of an event is groan or 
leſs, according to the number of chances 
by which it may happen, compared with 
the number of all the chances by which it 
may either happen or fail. 

GAMMUT, GAM, GAMMA, or 
GAMMAUT, in muſic, a ſcale whereon 
we learn to ſound the muſical notes, ut, re, 
mi, fa, ſol, la, in their ſeveral orders and 
diſpoſitions, See Note and Scale. The in- 
vention of this ſcale is owing to Guido 
Aretine ; though it is not ſo properly an 


invention as an improvement on the dia- 


gram, or ſcale of the Grecians. 

The gammut is alſo called the harmoni- 
cal hand, becauſe Guido made firſt uſe of 
the figure of the hand to demonſtrate the 
progreſſion of his ſounds. 

Guido, finding the diagram of the an- 
cients of too ſmall an extent, added five 
more chords or notes to it ; one below the 
proſlambanomenos of the ancients, and 
four above the note hyperbolæon. The 
firſt he called hypoproflambanomenos, and 
denoted it by the letter G, or the Greek 
T, gamma; which note being at the head 
of the ſcale, occafioned the whole ſcale to 
be called by the name of gam, or gam- 
mut. The ſcale is divided intothree ſeries 
or columns, the firſt called durum, the ſe- 
cond natural, and the third molle. 

GAMMUT, or GAM, the firſt or 
graveſt note in the modern ſcale of muſic. 
See the preceding article. 

GANDER, in ornithology, the male 
of the gooſe kind. 

* GANGES, a large celebrated river 
of India, which divides it into two parts, 
Irdia on this fide the Ganges, and India 
beyond the Ganges. It rifes in the moun- 


tains near Little Thibet, in thirty-five de- 
grees forty-five minutes of north latitude. 
It receives ſeveral rivers in its paſſage, and 
traverſes ſeveral countries, falling at laſt 
into the Bay of Bengal, through ſeveral 
18 in 


great,” 


mouths. The water of this river 
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t efleem, the natives of the adjoining 
countries believing there is a ſanctity pecu- 
liar to this river, inſomuch that ſome wor- 
ſhip it as a god; and it 15 annually viſited 
by above one hundred thouſand pilgrims, 
and many carry their dying friends to ex- 

ire on its banks. 

GANGLIO, or GANGLION, in ſur- 

ery, a hard tubercle, generally moveable, 
in the external or internal part of the car- 
pus, upon the tendons or ligaments in that 
part, uſually without any pain to the pa- 
tient. Though ganglions ſo nearly reſem- 
ble an encyſted tàmour, that Celſus makes 
them one and the ſame; yet their differ- 
ence may appear, if it were only from their 
different ſeats; ganglions being confined 
to the tendons and ligaments of the hands 
and feet, whereas encyſted tumours ate not 
reſtrained to any part of the body. 

GANGRENE, a very great and dan- 
gerous degree of inflammation, wherein 
the parts affeed begin to corrupt, and put 
on a ſtate of puirefattion. 

A gangrene is for the generality never 
without danger, becauſe it eaſily changes 
into a ſpacelus, or intire mortification, 
which never admits of cure but by taking 
off the dead parts. But a gangrine which 
is flight, incipient, and not ſpread far, but 
only affects the ſkin and fat, is not very 
dithcult to cure; eſpecially when it hap- 
pens in a young and ſtout patient, in a 
mild and temperate ſcaſon, and does little 
or no injury to the muſcles and nerves; 
but the larger, more violent, and confirm- 
ed isthe gangrene, and the fafter it ſpreads, 
the more difficult it is generally to affect 
a cure, Eſpecially in an old or weak pati- 
ent; or in an ill habit of body, from a drop- 
ſy, phthifis, or ſcorbutus : the weather 
alſo being too hot, or very cold, or the 
parts affected being near the thorax, or ab- 
domen, may make the caſe more danger- 
ons. Nor can this caſe be neglected with- 
out the utmoſt danger of life, or its ſudden- 
Iy turning into a ſphacelus. 

Therefore the gangrene muſt be treated 
ſo, that it may not terminate in a ſphace- 
las. For which end, firit of all, in ple- 
thoric and ftrong habits, the patient muſt 
be bled largely, and the operation repeated 
at diſcretion ; but in weak habits, it ſhould 
be omitted. The remainder of the treat- 
ment, according to Heifter, will conſiſt 
chietly in obſerving the following directi- 
ons. 1. To be careful in the beginning 
to prevent all violent external cauſes of 
inflammations, too ſtrict a bandage in 
wounds and fractures, all foreign bodies 
- Which ace truck in the part, as thorns, 
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ſplinters, &c. improper medicines extet- 
nally applied, as ointments, oils, and plaſ- 
ters, with cooling and aſtringent things 3 
all which ſhould be removed as ſoon as 
poſhble. 2. The next obſervation reſpetts 
chiefly the keeping up the patient's 
ſtrength, eſpecially in weak and old peo- 
ple. This may be beſt effected by ordering 
a diet which not only affords good juices, 
but is alſo well accommodated to the age, 
conſtitution, and other circumftances of 
the patient. In weak and old people, the 
moſt ſuitable diet will be ſoups, ſtrengthen 
ing broths, c. With reſpet to medi- 
cines, the moſt proper are the corroborants, 
uſually termed cordials, as the ſpirits, eſ- 
ſences, powders, and electuaries of that 
tribe ; eſpecially made vp or mixed with 
con fected alkermes. It will be proper alſo, 
in this cafe, frequently to apply a ſponge 
to the noſe or carpal arteries, which has 


been dipped in Hungary water; alſo to 


bind it to the temples. For patients who 
are of a more warm, ſanguine, and bili- 
ous habit, ſoups and ptiſans mixed with 
acid juice of citrons or lemons, will be 
very proper ſtrengtheners ; at the ſame 
time, not neglecting other medicines, 
which are proper to be uſed in fevers ; but 
the Peruvian bark is by many celebrated in 
this diforder beyond any other internal 
medicine. 3. The chief and laſt obſerva- 
tion concerning the treatment of a gan- 


grene, is chiefly to diſcharge the ſtagnat- 
ing and corrupted blood from the parts af- 


ſected as ſoon as poſſible, to prevent the 
neighbouring parts from, being affected 
thereby. 

The principal means to effect this are, 


1. To make uſe of proper internal, 


ſtrengthening medicines. 2. To make 
ſcarifications on the part aſſected, by nu- 
merous incifions lengthways, and of a ſuf- 
ficient depth, in order to diſcharge the 
ſtagnating and corrupted blood, and to 
make way for the ingreſs of the virtues'of 
the diſcutient medicines which are applied 
externally, Laſtly, 3. Diſcutient, ſtimu- 
lating, and balſamic fomentations and ca- 
taplaſms which reſiſt putrefaction, are to 
be carefully applied to the diſordered 
art, f 

f The fomentation is to be applicd hot, 
ſeveral times in a day, to the parts affect- 
ed, by means of linen or woollen cloths ; 
and to give a laſting warmth, we max ap- 
ply a hot tile wrapped up in a thick cloth, 
or a hot bag of ſand. 

GANNET, in ornithology, a bird of 
the larus or gull-kind, frequent on the 
weltern coafts of England, - | 
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GANTLET, or GAUNTLET, a large 


Lind of glove, made of iron, and the fin- 
gers covered with ſmall plates. It was 
formerly worn by cavalier, when armed 
at all poiuts. a 
* GANYMEDE, in fabulous hiſtory, 
ſun of Tros, king of Troy, was the molt 
beautiful youth that ever was ſeen. Jupi- 
ter was fo charmed with him, that he car- 
Tied him away, and made him his cup- 
bearer in the room of Hebe. He deihed 
this youth, and to comſot his father, 
made him a preſent of ſome very ſwift 
horſes. The abbe le Pluche obſerver, that 
Ganymede was the name of the horſe or 
image expoſed by the ancient Egyptians, 
to warn the people before their annual in- 
undations, to raiſe, their terraces to a juſt 
and proper height. 

GAOL, a priſon, or place of legal con- 
finement. 

GAOL-DELIVERY, is where a com- 
miſhon is granted by the king in the na- 
ture of a letter, to certain perſons, who 
are thereby appointed his juſtices, autho- 
rizing them to deliver his gaol, at ſuch a 
place, of the priſoners contained therein 
and for-that end it commands them to meet 


at ſuch place, at the time they themſclves | 


- ſhall appoint, when the ſheriff of the 
county 15 commanded to bring all the pri- 
ſoners in the gaol before them, &c. 4 Inf. 
168. * 

GARDANT, or GUARDANT, in 
heraldry, denotes any beaſt full faced, and 
looking right forward. 

GARDEN, a plot of ground, cultivat- 
ed and properly ornamented with a variety 
of plants, flowers, fruit, &c. 

Gardens are uſually diſtinguiſhed into 
flower-garden, fruit-garden, and kitchen- 
zarden ; the firſt of which, being deſigned 
ſoc pleaſure and ornament, is to be placed 
in the moſt conſpicuous part, that is, next 
to the back front of the houſe ; and the 
two latter being deſigned for uſe, ſhould be 
placed leſs in fight. But though the fruit 
and kitchen-gardens as here mentioned as 
two diftin& gardens, yet they are now uſu- 
ally in one; and that with good reaſon, 
fince they both require to be placed ovt of 
= view of the houſe. See Kitchen-Gar- 

n. 
In the choice of a place proper for a gar- 
den, the moſt eſſential points to be conſi- 
dered are the ſituation, the ſo:l, the expo- 
ſare, water, and proſpect. 

1. As to the fituation, it onght to be 
ſuch a one as is wholeſome, and in a place 
neither too high nor too low ; for if a gar- 
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den be too high, it will be expoſed to the 
winds, which are very prejudicial to tre ; 
and if it be too low, the dampnets, the 
vermin, and the venomous creatures that 
brecd in ponds and marthy places, aud 
much totherr infalobrity. The moſt hay. 
py ſituation is on the fide of a hill, efpeci- 
ally if the lope be caſy, and in a manner 
imperceptible; if a good deal of level 
ground be nearthe houſe; and if it abounds 
with ſprings of water; for, being theltered 
from the fury of the winds, and the vio- 
lent heat of the ſun, a temperate air will 
be there enjoyed; and the water that deſ- 
cends from the top of the hill, either from 
ſprings or rain, will not only ſupply foun- 
tains, canals, and caſcades for ornament, 
but When it has performed its office, will 
water the adjacent valleys, and, if it be 
not ſutfered to flagnate, will render them 
fertile and wholeſome. Indecd if the decli- 
vity of the hill be too ſteep, and the water 
be too abundant, a garden on the fide of it 
may frequently ſuffer, by having the trees 
torn up by torrents and floods; and by the 
tumbling down of the earth above, the 
walls may be demoliſhed, and the walks 
ſpoiled. It cannot, however, be denied, 
that the ſituat ion on a plain, or flat, has 
ſeveral advantages which the higher ſitua- 
tion has not: tor floods and rain commir 
no damage; there is a coutinued ↄroſpect 
of champaigus, interſected by rivers, 
ponds, and brooks, meadows and bills co- 
vered with woods or buildings ; beſides, 
the level ſurface is leſs tireſome to walk on, 
and leſs chargeable, than that on the fide 
of a hill, ſince terrace walks and fieps are 
not there neceffary ; but the greateſt diſ- 
advantage of flat gardens, is the want 
of thoſe extenſive proſpects which rifing 
grounds afford. 

2. A good carth, or foil, is next to be 
conſidered : for it is ſcarce poſſible to make 
a fine garden in a bad foil; there are in- 
deed ways to meliorate ground, but they 
are very expenſive : and ſometimes when 
the expence, has been beſtowed of laying 
good earth three feet deep over the whole 
ſurface, a whole garden has been ruined, 
when the roots of the trees have come to 
reach the natural bottom. 

To judge of the quality of the ſoil, ob- 
ſerve whether there be any heath, thiſtles, 
or ſuch like weeds growing ſpontaneouſly 
in it; for they are certain ſigns that the 
ground is poor, Or if there be large trees 
growing thereabouts, obſerve whether they 
grow crooked, ill ſhaped, and grubby ; 


| and whether they are of a faded green 2 
| | 
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tall of moſs, or infeſted with yermin ; if] 


this be the caſe, the place is to be rejected: 
but, on the contrary, if it be covered with 
good graſs fit for paſture, you may then 
be encouraged to try the depth of the ſoll. 
To know this, dig holes in ſeveral places, 
fix feet wide, and four feet deep; and it 
you find three feet of good earth, it will 
do very well ; but leſs than two, will not 
b- ſuthcient. The quality of good ground 
is neither to be ſtony, nor too hard to 
work ; neither too dry, too maiſt, nor too 
ſ.n ly and light; nor too ſtrong and clayey, 
which is the worlt of all for gardens. 

3- The next requꝭ ſite is water, the want 
of which is one of the greateſt inconvent- 
euces that can attend a garden, and will 
bring a certain mortality upon whatever is 
planted in it, eſpecially in the greater 
droughts that often happen in a hot and 
dry ſituation in ſummer; beſides, its uſe- 
foluets in fine gardens for making foun- 
tains, canals, catcades, &c. which are the 
greateſt ornaments of a garden. ' 

4. The lait thipg to be conſidered, is the 

roſhect of a fine covatry ; and though this 
is not ſu abſolutely neceiſary as water, yet 
it is one of the molt agreeable beauties of a 
fine garden: bekdes, if a garden be planted 
in a low place that has no kind of proſpect, 
it wil not only be difagreeable, but un- 
wol ome. 

In the laying ont and planting of gar- 
dens, the beauries of nature thould be al- 
ways ſtudied ; for the nearer a garden ap- 
proaches to nature, the longer it will pleale, 
The area of a handſome garden may take 
up thirty or forty acres, but not more; 
and the following rules ſhould be obterved 
in the d.\potition of it.” There ought al- 
ways to h a deſcent at leaſt three ſteps from 
the houſe to the garden ; this will render 
the houſe more dry and wholefoine, and 
the proſpect va entering the garden more 
extenſive, The firſt ching that ſhould} 
preſent itſelf to v.ew, thould be an open 
lawn of graſs, which ought to be conſide r- 
ably broader than the front of the build- 
ing; and if the depth be one half more than 
the width, it will have a better effect: if 
on the ſides of the lawn there are trees 
play'ed irvegularly, by way of open groves, 
the regularity ot the lawn well be broken, 
and the whole rendered more like nature, 
For the convenience of walking in damp 
weather, th's lawn ſhould be ſurrounded 
w.th a gravel walk, on theoathde of which 
ſhould be borders three or four fert wide 
for flowers: and from the back of theſe, 
the proſpect wall be agreeably terminated 
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by a ſlope of ever - green ſhrubs, whichy | 


however, ſhoyld never be ſuffered to ex- 
clude agreeable proſpe&*, or the view of 
handſome buildings. Theſe walks may 
lead through the different plantations, 
gently winding about in an caſy natural 
manner, which will be more agreeable 
than either thoſe long ſtraight walks, 100 
frequently ſeen in gardens, or thoſe ſer- 
pentine windings, that are twifſled about 
into ſo many ſhort turns, as to render it 
dithcult to walk in them: and as no gar» 
den can be plrafing where there is a want 
of ſhade and ſhelter, theſe walks thould 
lead as ſoon as poſlible into plantations, 
where perſons may walk in private, and 
be ſhchered from the wind. Where the 
borders of the gardens are fenced with 
walls or pales, they ſhould be concealed 
with plantations of flowering-ſhcubs iater- 
mixed with laurels, and other eversgreens, 
which will have a good effect, and at the 
ſame time conceal th fences, which are 
d:\agreeable, when left naked and expoſed 
to the hight, Groves are the moſt agree- 
able parts of a garden, fo that there cannot 
be too many of them ; only that they muſt 
not be too near the houſe, nor be ſutfered 
to block up agreeable proſpects. To accom- 


pany parterres, groves opened in compart- 


ments, quincunx®s, and harbour-work 
with tountains, &c. are very agreeable. 
Some groves of ever-greens ſhould be plant- 
ed in proper places, and ſome ſquares of 
trees of this Kind may alſo be planted 
among the other wood. See Quiacunx, &c. 

Narrow rivulets, if they have a condlant 
ſtream, and are jodic iouſly led abovt a gar- 
den, have a better effect than many of the 
large ſtagnating ponds or canals ſo fre- 
queatly made in Jarge gardens. When 
wildernefſes are intended, they ſhould not 
be cut into ſtars and other ridiculous fie 
gutes, nor formed into mazes or labyrinth-, 
which in a great deſign appear trifling. 
Buildings, ſtatues, and vaſes, appear very 
beauriful; but they ſhould never be placed 
ton near each other: magnificent fountains 
are alſo very ornamental; but they ovght 
never to be introduced, except there be 
water to keep them conſtantly running. 
The ſame may alſo be obſerved of caſcades 
and other falls of water. See Caſcade, 
Fountain, &c. 

In ſhort, the ſeveral parts of a garden 


ſhould be diverſified ; but in places where 


the eve takes in the whole at once, the 
two fides thould be always the ſame. In 


the buſineſs of defigns, the aim ſhould de 


always at what is natural, great, aud 
noble 
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noble. The general diſpoſition of a gar- 
den, and of its parts, ought to be accom- 
modated to the different ſituations of the 
ground, to humour its inequalities, to 
proportion the number and 92 of trees 
and ſhrubs to each part, and to ſhut out from 
the view of the garden no objects that 
may become ornamental. And before a 
garden is planned out, it ought ever to be 
conhdered, what it will be when the trees 
have had twenty years growth. Miller: 
Gard. Di#. | 

GARDENING, a branch of agricul- 
turo, containing the cultivation of gardens. 
Sce the preceding article. 

GARGARISM, in medicine, in a 
large ſenſe, _ collution of the mouth ; 
but, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it ſignifies a liquid 
medicine, appropriated to affections of the 
mouth, gums, — larynx, and ſome- 
times of the head, received into the 
mouth, and there uſed by way of collu- 
tion, without deglutition. 

GARNET, Garnatus, in natural hiſ- 
tory, a very beautiful gem, of a red co- 
lonr. with an admixture of bluiſh, © 

When pure and free from blemiſhes, it 
is little inferior, in appearance; to che 
oriemal ruby, though only of a middle 
degree of hardneſs between the ſapphire 
-and common cryftal, It is found of vari- 
ous fizes, from that of a pin's head to an 
inch in diameter. Among our lapidaricy 


and jewellers, genuine garnets are known. 


by different names, according to their 
different degrees of colour. 
They are alſo, very proper! 
guithed into the oriental and 
Kind:, as being found in Europe as well as 
the Faſt-Indies. The oriental ones are 
principally brought from Calicut, Cana- 
nor, and Cambay ; and the European 
ones are common in Italy, Hungary, 
and Bohemia. Some authors have fup- 
poſed the deeper-coloured garnet to be the 
ſame with the carbuncle of the ancients, 
from which” it really differs ; fince, on 
receiving the ſun's beams, it never gives 


ſo true a fire-colour as the carbuncle. See 
I lenges preheminence over all the Aber 


Carrbrnete. | 

GARRISON,” in the art of war, a 
body of forces, diſpoſed in a fortreſs, to 
defend it againft the enemy, or to keep 
the inhabitants in ſubjection; or even to 


be fſubfified during the winter ſeaſon ; 


hence, garriſon and array why arc 
ſometimes uſed indifferently, for the ſame 
thing ; and ſometimes they denote ditfe- 
rent things. 


GARRISON-TOWN, 3 firong place 


diſtin- 
dental 


rr 


i 


| 


_. » 
in which troops are quartered, and to do 
duty, for the ſecurity thereof, keeping 


Rrong guards at each port, and a main 


guard in the market-place, 

Order of the GARTER, a military 
order of Knighthood, the molt noble and 
ancient of any in the world, inſtituted by 
Edward III. This order confiſts of 
twenty-fix knights compatiions, gene- 
rally princes "and peers, whereof the kin 
of England is the ſovereigu or chief 
They are a college or corporation, having 
great or little ſeal. 

Their officers are a prelate, chancellor, 
regiſter, king at arms, and uſher of the 
black rod. They have alſo a dean with 
twelve canons, and petty canons, vergers, 
and twenty -ſix penſioners, or poor knights, 
The prelate is the head. This office is 
veſted in the biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
has ever been ſo. Next to the prelate is 
the chancellor, which office is veſted ig 
the biſhop of Salitburv, who keeps the 
ſeals, &c. The next is the regiſter, who 
by his oath is to enter upon the regiſtry 
the ſcrutinies, elections, penalties, and 
other acts of the order, with all fidelity. 
The ſourth-officer is garter, and king at 
arms, being two diſtinct offices united in 
one perſon,” Garter carries the rod. and 
ſcepter at the fealt of St. George, the pro- 
| tetor of this order, when the ſovereign 
i preſent, He notifes the elections of 
new knights, tends the folemnity of that 
inſtallations, * carries the garter to the 


+ foreign princes,” Ke. He is the principal 


| officer within the college of arms, and 
chief of the heralds. S*c King at Arms, 

All theſe officers, except the prelate, 
have fees and penfions. The college of 
the order is ſeated in ths caſtle of Windſor, 
with the chapel of St. George, and the 
chapter-houic, erefted by the founder 
| for that purpoſe. The habit and enhgn 
of the order are a garter, mantle, cap, 
george, and collar. The firſt were aſſign - 
ed the knights-companions by the founder; 
and the george and collar by Henry VIII. 
The garter (ſee plate XX. fig. 1.) chal- 


parts of the dreis, becauſe from that the 
noble order is denominated ; that it is the 
firſt part of the habit preſented to the 
foreign princes, and abſcnt knights, who, 
and all otner knights elect, are there- 
with firſt adorned ; and it is of fo great 
honour and grandeur, that by the bare in- 
veſtiture with this noble enſign, the kights 
are eſteemed companions of the greatelt 
military order in the world, It 15 worn 
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on the left leg between the knee and calf, 
and is enamell&d with this motto, HONI 
SOIT -QUE MAL Y PENSE i. e. 
« Shame to him that thinks evil hereof.” 
The meaning of which is, that king Ed- 
rd having laid claim to the kingdom of 
— retorted ſhame and deſianee upon 
him that thould dare to think amiſs 6f the 
jult enterprize he had undertaken, for re- 
covering his lawful right to that efown ; | 
and that the brevery of thoſe Knights | 
whom he had elected into this order, was 
ſuch as would enable him to maintain the 
quarrel againſt thoſe that thought ill of 
it. | 
The mantle (Ig. 2.) is the chief of 
thoſe veſtments made uſe of upon all ſo- 
lemn occaſions. The colour of the man- 
tle is by the ſtatutes appoihted to be blue. 
The length of the train of the mantle | 
only diſtinguithes the ſovereign from the 
knights-companions, To the collar of the 
mantle is fixed a pair of long ftrings, an- 
cicatly wove with blue filk only, but now 
twiſted round, and made' of Venice gold 
and filk, of the colour of the robe, with 
knobs, or buttons, and taſſels at the end. 
The left thoulder of the mantle has from 
the inſtitution been adorned with a large 
garter, with the device HONI SOIT, &c. 
Within this is the croſs' of the order, 
which was ordained to be worn at all 
times by king Charles I. At length the 
ſtar was introduced, being a ſort of croſs 
irradiated with beams of filver. ' Fig. 3. 

The collar (Ig. 4.) is appointed to be 
compoſed of pieces of gold in faſhion of 
garters, the ground enamelled blue, and 
the motto gold. Se- Collar, 

The manner of electing a knight-com- 
pation into this molt noble order, and the 
ceremonies of inveſtiture, are as follow. 
When the fovercign defigns to elect a 
companion of the garter, the chancellor 
belonging to this order draws up the letters, 

which paſſing both under the ſovereign's 
hgn manual and fignet of the order, are 
ſent to the perſon by garter principal king 
at arms, and are in this manner, or to the 
ſame effet, © We, with the companions 
of our moſt noble order of the garter, aſ- 
ſembled in chapter, holden this preſent 
day at our caſtle at Windſor, confidering 
the virtuous fidelity you have ſhewn, and 
| the honourable exploits you have done in 
- our ſervice, by vindicating and maintain- 
ing our right, &c. have elected and choſen 
you one of the companions of our order, 
Therefore, we require you to make your 
ſpeedy repair auto us, is receive the en- 
Vor. II. I 


G AR 
fingrs theteof, and be ready for your in- 
ſtallation upon the ---- day of this preſent 
month, &c.“ | 

The garter, which is of blue velvet 
bordeted with fine gold wire, having com» 
monly the letters of the motto of the ſame, 
is, at the time of election, buckled upon 
the left leg, by two of the ſenior com- 
panions, who reteive it from the fove- 
reign, to -whom it was preſented upon a 
velvet cuſhion by garter king at arms, 
with the uſual reverence, whilſt the chan- 
cellor'reads the following admonition, en- 
joined by the ſtatütts. To the honour 
of God omnipotent, and in memorial of 
the bleſſed martyr St. George, tye about 
thy leg, for thy renown, this noble garter; 
"wear it as the ſymbol of the moſt illuftri- 
aus order, never to be forgotten, or laid 
aſide ; that thereby thou mayeſt be admo- 
niſhed to be courageous, and having un- 
dertaken a juſt war in which thou th 
be engaged, thou mayeſt ſtand firm, vali- 
antly fight, and ſucceſſively conquer. 

The principal garter being thus buekled 
on, and the words of its fignification pro- 
'nounced, the knight elected is brought 
before the fovereign, who puts about his 
neck, (kneeling, a fky-colouted ribbon, 
(Ng. 8. whereunto'is appendant, wroughr 
in gold within the garter, the image 6f 
St. George on "horſeback, with his f 
drawn, encountering with the dragon. 
In the mean time, the chancellor reads 
the following admonition : * "Wear this 
ribbon about thy neck, adorned with the 
image of the bleſſed martyr aud foldier 
of Chriſt, St. George, by whoſe imitatiem 
provoked, thou mayeſt ſo overpaſs 
proſperous and adverſe adventures, ' thit 
having ſtoutly vanquiſhed thy enemies both 
of body and ſoul, thon mayeſt not only 
receive the praiſe of this tranſient combat, 
but be crowned with the palm of etertial 
victory. 

Then the knight elected kifſes the ſove- 
-reign's hand, thanks his majeſty ſor the 

reat honour done him, rifes up, and ſa- 
utes all the companions 'ſeverally, who 
return their congratulations, _ Fig. 2. ex- 
hibits a view of a knight of the garter in 
the habit of this order. 

Since the inſtitution of this order, there 
have been eight emperors, and twenty- 
eight kings, ' befides numerous ſovereign 
princes, enrolled as companions thereof, 
Its origin is ſornewhat iifeready related 
the common account is, that it'was exected 
in honour of a garter of the counteſs of 
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king Edward, and which that prince 
icked up; but our beſt antiquarians think 
it was inſtituted on account of the victory 
over the French at Crefſy, where the 
king ordered his garter to be diſplayed as 

a ſignal of the battle. 
* GASCOIGNE (Sir WILLIAM) 


lord chief juſtice of the king's bench, was 


born at Gawthorp, in Lorkthire, in 1350, 
and being bred to the law, was, in 1398, 
on the acceſſion of Henry IV. raiſed to 
the rank of chief juſtice of the king's 
bench. He diſtinguithed himſelf by his 
integrity, loyalty, and inflexible juſtice, 
and particularly by a memorable tranſ- 
action in the latter end of that reign. 
A ſervant of the prince of Wales, after- 
wards Henry V. being arraigned for fe- 
lony, at the kirig's bench bar; the prince, 
his malter, haſted to the court, and not 
only ordered Sir William to releaſe him, 
but attempted his reſcue. When being 
oppoſed by the lord chief juſtice, who or- 
dered him to leave the priſoner and depart, 
1. ruſhed with fury up to the bench, and 
ruck that judge, while he was fitting iu 
the execution of his office. Upon which 
Sir William, after ſome grave expoltula- 
tions on this outrage and unwarrantable 
interruption of the courſe of juſtice, com- 
mitted that young prince to the king's 
bench priſon, there to wait his father's 
pleaſure; and the royal youth was fo 
track with the reproof, that he ſubmitted 
to that diſgraceful puniſhment with a 
calmneſs as ſudden and ſurprifing as the 
offence which occaſioned it. The king, 
on hearing the affair, faid, he thanked 
God for having given him both a judge 
who knew how to adminiſter, and a ſon 


who could obey juſtice. This action had 


a happy etfeet on the prince, who had for 
ſome time led a diſſolute life; but he now 
became reformed, and being ſoon after 
raiſed to the throne, by the title of Henry 
V. was far from thewing the leaſt reſent- 
ment againſt Sir William, who died on 
the 17th of December, 1413. 


GASTRIC, in general, fomething be-_ 


longing to the ſtomach, 
&.\STRIC VESSELS, in anatomy, 


the arteries and veins of the ſtomach. 


GATE, in architectute, a large door 
giving entrance into a City, town, caſtle, 
palace, or other conſiderable building: 
or a place giving paſſage to perſons, horſes, 
coaches, or wagons, c. As to their 
proportion, the principal gates for entrance 


through which coaches and wagons are 


to paſs, ought never to be leſs than ſeven 


feet in breadth, not more than twelve, 


G A U 


which laſt dimenſion is fit only for large 
buildings. The height of a gate is to be 
one and a half of the breadth, and ſomewhat 
more ; but as for the common gates in 
inns,. under which wagons go loaded with 
hay, ſtraw, &c. the height of them may 
be twice their breadth. | 

GATE, in the manage, the going or 
pace of a horſe. 

GAVELET, in law, an ancient and 
ſpecial ceſſavit uſed in Kent, where the 
cuſtom of gavel Kind continues, by which 
the tenant, if he withdraws his rent and 
ſervices due to the lord, forfeits his lands 
and tenements. | 

GAVELET, in London, is a writ uſed 
in the huſtings, given to lords of rents in 
the city of London, 

GAVELKIND, a tenure or cuſtom 
belonging to lands in the county of Kent, 
by which the lands of the father are, at 
his death, equally divided among all his 
ſons; or the land of a deceaſed brother, 
in caſe he leaves no iſſue, among all the 
brethren, This is by ſome called ancient 
locage-tenure; the cuſtom came from out 
Saxon anceſtors, among whom the inberi- 
tance of lands did not deſcend to the eldeſt, 
but to the ſons all alike ; and the reaſon 
why it was retained in Kent is, becauſe 
the Kentiſh men were not conquered by 
the Normans in the time of William 1. 
The particular cuſtoms attending this 
tenure are, that the heir, at the age of 
fifteen, may give or ſell his lands in gavel- 
kind ; and though the father is attainted 
of treaſon and felony, and ſuffers death, 
the ſon ſhall inherit. A wife ſhall be en- 
dowed of a moiety of the gavelkind-lands, 
of which her huſband died ſeiſed, during 
her widow- hood. Likewiſe a hutband 
may be tenant by curteſy of half his wife's 
lands, without having any iffue by her; 
but if he marries again, not having iſſce, 
| he forfe rs his tenancy. 

GAUGE-POINT, of a ſolid meaſure, 
the diameter of a circle, whoſe area is 
equal to the ſolid content of the ſame 
| meaſure. Thus, the folidity of a wine- 
gallon being 231 cubic inches, if you 
conceive a circle to contain ſo many 
inches, the diameter of it wiil be 17.15; 
and that will be the gauge-point of wine- 
meaſur-, | 

GAUGER, a king's otficer, appointed 
to examine all tuns, pipes, hogibeads, and 
barrels of wine, beer, ale, oil, honey, 
&c. and give them a mark of allowance, 
before they are fold in any place within 


the extent of his office. 
GAUGING, 
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GAUGING, the art of meaſuring the 


contents of all kinds of veſſels, to de- 
termine the quantity they contain. 

: Gauging is a branch of ſtereometry. 
The principal veſſels that come under 
ns operation are pipes, barrels, rund- 
lets, and other caſks; alſo coolers, fats, 
backs, ſtille, Kc. | 


| The ſolid content of cubical, parallelo- 


pipedal, and priſmatical 'veſſels ie found 
m cobic inches, &c; by multiplying the 
area of the baſe by the perpendicular alti- 
tade, And the area of cylindrical veſſels 
is found” by moltiplying the area of the 
circular baſe by the perpendicular alti- 
rode. 7 " 0 : - 
Before the content of a caſk- can be 


known, its form or ſhape muſt be conſi- 


dered; for thovurh the diameters and 
length of one caſk w be equa! to thoſe 
of another, yet one of them may contain 


ſeveral gallons more than the other; and] 


therefore the content of all caſks cannot 
be found by the fame rule. Moſt writers, 
therefore, in treating of this ſubjeA, have 
taken it for granted, that every common 
caſk is in one of the following folids, viz. 

1. The middle ſruſtum of a ſpheroid. 

2. The middle frottum-of a parabolical 
ſpindle, LY ! 

2- The mudle fruſlum of two parabo- 
hal conoids abutting upon one common 
baſe, | | 
4. The middle fruſtum of two” cones 
zbutting upon one common baſe. 

Accordingly they have laid down rules 
for finding the contents of thoſe ſolids, 
and by thoſe rules they ſuppoſe the con 
rent of any caſ may be found. | 


See the method of finding the area of | 


theſe figures under their proper articles. 

From what has been ſaid, it follows, 
that, if we are not exact in aſſigning the 
caſk its frue form, it is impoſſible we 
ſhould ever be exact in aſcertaining its 
contents. 

Now it is evident to thoſe converſant 
in theſe affairs, that there never was an 
caſk in the ſhape of any one of thoſe ſolids 
whoſe names they bear; unleſs it can be 
ſuppoſed that it was eflected by chance, 
the cooper never intending them for ſuch : 
and though it ſhould be admitted that a 
caſk may approach nearly to the form of 
ſuch a ſolid, yet what officer bad any rule 
to direct in aſcertaining jts true form, or 
to which of the varieties it belonged ? 
Whence it follows; that the'beſt method 
of gavging: all kinds of caſks, is to reduce 
them to cylinders; that is, to find a mean 


F 
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diameter between the bead and the bung, 
whence its content will always be found 
exceedingly near the truth. The following 
example will explain this method. J 

Rule. To the ſquare of the bung dia- 
meter, add the ſquare of the head, and 
four times the ſquare of the mean diame- 
ter : multiply this ſum by the length of 
the caſk, and divide by 2154,3 for ale, 


the content reſpectively. 

GAUGING-Rzule is an inſtrument com- 
monly made of box, and fometimes ivory, 
— 4 2 foot long, one inch and two 
tenths broad, and * 3-4ths of an inch 
thick, 

Deſcripticn of the GAUGING-RULE. 
This inſtrument conſiſts of four parts, viz. 
a rule and three ſmall ſcales or fliding 
piece fitted nicely with grooves to fide 
. | 

The firſt marked BN, to ſlide by the 
line A, the ſecond marked CD, to flide 
between the lines D and E, {Plate XXI. 
Ag. 1.) and the third marked N, (g. 2.) 
llides in the edge of the rule between the 
two lines marked ſeg. Ly, ſeg. S t. When 
| the ſliders B and C are drawn out to their 
due extent, the whole rule will be three 
| feet in lefigth. 

Of the firſt face of the rule, fg. 3 —On 


ſcribed, are placed four lines of numbers; 
the firſt line of numbers conſiſt of two 
radivs's, and is numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, to; and then again, 2; 3, 
4» 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. (Fg. 3. 

On this line are placed ſeveral braſs 
center pins. The firſt in the firſt radius at 
2150,42, and the third likewiſe at the 
ſame number taken at the ſecond radius, 
having M B fet to them, fignifying that 


inches in a malt buſhel ; the ſecond and 
fourth center pins are ſet at the number 
282, on each radius; they have the let- 
ter A ſct to them, fignifyitg that the afore- 
ſaid number repreſents the cubic inches in 
an ale gallon, and the Won the line B, 
ſtands at 23t, being the-cubic inches in 
a wine gallon : you may ſee it is placed 
both in the firſt and ſecond radius, the 
C in the ſame line being placed at 3.14, 
which is the efrcumference of a circle 
whoſe diameter is unity. R 
The fourth line on the firſt face is a 
broken line of numbers of two radivs's, 
n * I, 9, 8, 7, R= 45 * 
1, 9, 8, 7, 6; 5, 4+ . e number 1 
is let againſt M B of the firſt radius of 
Ee 2 the 


and by 1764, 1 for wine, which will give 


the firſt face of the ſliding- rule here de- 


the aforeſaid number repreſents the cubic - 
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the line A; this line hath M D. ſet to 

it, ſignifying malt depth. Note, the lit- 

tle long black dots over the center pins are 

pot directly over the proper numbers. 
his line of numbers hath A placed 

at the end thereof, and is called A for 
ſtinction's ſake. 

2. The ſecond and third line of num- 
bers which are on the fliding piece BN, 
(and which may be called. but one line) 
are exactly the ſame with the firſt line of 
numbers ; the little black dat that is near 
the diviſion 7, on the firſt radius, having 
S i ſet after it, is put directly over .707, 
which is the fide of a ſquare- inſcribed in 
a circle whoſe diameter is unity. The 
black dot near vntq the figute 9, after 
which is written Se, is ſet directly over 
886, which is the fide of a ſquare equal 
to the area of a circle whoſe diameter is 
unity, 

Ot the fecond face of the rule, fg. 1. 

The ſecond face of the rule has one 
27000 line of numbers marked D, and 
numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. to 10, The line 
C (on the ſlider) is a double line of num- 
bers of the ſame length with the fingle 
one D, and by this on the flider is the 
ſingle line of numbers of D again repeated, 
which anſwers to the ſquare and cube 
roots of the line C and E; the WG on 
the line D being placed at 17,14 is the 
gauge point for wine, and A G placed at 
13,9 is the gauge point for ale gallons ; 
the MS which ſtands at 46,37 is the gauge 
point for a malt buſhel in ſquare meaſure : 
and MR beiug placed at 52,32 is the gauge 

int for a malt buſhel in round or circu- 

ar meaſure; the TP which ſtands at 6,32 
3: the gauge point, for a pound of tallow 
net; the line marked E on the ſecond 
face of the rule, is a triple line of numbers, 
and is numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 1, which x fands for. 10, the next line 
being numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. to 10, which 
10 ſtands for. 100, the third line being 
numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. to 1000, having 
E after it, and therefore is called the line 
FE for diſtinctjon's ſake. Its uſe is to find 

the cube root of any number, and to cal- 
culate diagonal lines for any meaſure or 
caſk whatſoever. 

4- The two lines of numbers which are 
on the ſliding- piece marked C, are exactly 
the ſame, as on the ſliding · piece on the 
other ſide the rule. 

Of the third face (ar edge) of the rule. 
—0n one edge of the rule ( 
placed two lines of ſegments of a ſpheroi- 
dal cal, each nymbercd 1, 2, 4, Kc. to 


\ 


ge 2.) are 
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100,;. the firſt is for finding the ullage 
of a caſk taken as the middle fruſtum of. 
a ſpherojd, lying wich its axis perpeadi-, 
cular to the horizon; this line is marked 
thus, ſeg. Ly, the other line of ſegments; 
marked ſeg. St, is for finding the ullage 


of a caſk ſtanding. 


Between theſe two ſegments ſlides a line 
of, numbers with a double radius, marked 
at the end with N; and at each end of 
the ilider there is a, braſs ſtud for conveni- 
ency of moving them to and fro with your 
thumb, 

Of the fourth face (ar edge) of the rule. 
—5. On the oppoſite face of the rule (A: 
4.) is placed a line of inches to 12 deci- 
mally divided; next to this lieth a line 
numbered with 1, 2, 3, &c. to 7, and at 
the end marked with ſpheriod, by help of 
which is found a meag diameter for a 
caſk, in form of a middle ſruſtum of a 
| fpherord ; next under this is a line for 
finding the mean diameter. of a caſk in 
form of the middle fruſtum of a parabolic 
ſpindle, called by gaugers, the ſecond va« 
' riety of caſks; it is numbered 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, and at its end is writ ſecond va- 
| riety ; next under this lieth a line for 
| finding the mean diameter of a caſk of the 
third variety, that is, a caſk formed by 
fruſtums of two parabolic conoids abutting 
upon a common baſe; it is numbered 1 2, 
3, 4, 3, and at the end thereof is writ a 
third variety. 

Of the three liding-pieces, fg- 8. and 
6,—3, The above are all the lines on the 
four hdes of the rule; but on the back- 
fide of the two ſliding- pieces is a line of 
inches from 13 to 36, when the two ſhding- 
pieces are put end-ways together; and 
againſt that the correſponding gallons or 
huadred parts, that apy ſmall tub, or ſuch 
like apen veſſel (from 17 to 36 inches 
diameter) will contain at one ibch deep; 
theſe are commonly called (by the gaugers) 
the ale area's ; and by drawing out of the 
firſt ſlider, any open veſſel's diameter un- 
der 36 inches may be taken, and its area 
in ale gallons is thewn by inſpection : if 
the tub be more than 24 and lefs than 36 
inches diameter, then pin the firſt ſlider, 
faſt, and draw out the other flider, and 
you have the diameter in inches and decimal 
parts of an inch of that tub, with the ale 
area anſwering to that diameter by inſpec- 
tion. 

7. The infide of the little flider marked 
N, O, (fe: 7.) on the rule, is for redu- 
eing c in the form of the fruſtum of 


a cane tg a cylinder; as ſuppoſe —_ 
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ference between the head and bung of a 
calk to be 5.3, ſeck this in the line of 
inches, and againſt it you will find 3.4, 
which add-to the head diameter, and the 
ſum wall be the mean diameter; that is, 
the: diameter of a cylinder, (having the 
fame length, with the caſk propoſed) cqual 
to the ſaid caſk. 

Conſt ruction of the lines on the ſliding- 
rule. — All che lines of numbers above 
deſcribed are made by one gencrai rule, 
which is this; get a plate of brafs, or 
copper, &c, of what length you defign 

r hne to. be, and thereon draw three 
parallel lines, for the better diſtinguith- 
wg the divikons of the lines of numbers, 
and make a mark for the beginning of it; 
cloſe by theſe parallel lines draw ten other 
parallel lines, and divide this into ten 
equal parts; one of which ſubdivide into 
doo equal parts, which makes it a diago- 
nal ſcale of 1000 equal parts; being thus 
prepared, look into the table of logarithms 
for the number 200, and againſt it you 
will find. the logarithm 2, 3010 zo, reject- 
ing the characterſtic z, and alfo the three 
laſt figures on the right hand 030, be- 
cauſe the length of the radius is divided 
but into too equal parts ; take 301 from 
your diagonal ſcale in your compaſles, 
and lay off that diſtance from the be- 
ginning of the line of numbers, and there 
place the figure 2 for the firſt prime. 
Again, to find the diviſion for the ſecond 
prime, look into the table of logarithms 
for che number 300, and you will find 
its logarithm to be 2,477121 ; rejedt the 
characteriſtic 2, and alſo the three laſt 
figures to the right hand, and take in 
your compaſſes from your diagonal ſcale, 
as before, the number 477, and lay off 
that diſtance from 1, at the beginning 
of the line of numbers, to 3 for the ſe- 
cond prime: and ſo by proceeding thus 
you will complete all the prime numbers 
of one radius of your line of numbers. 

The line called the malt depth, marked 
M D, is only the aforementioned line of 
numbers turned the contrary way, and is 
ſo ordered, tha; the number 1 on M D, 
may exactly fland even with, or againſt 
M B on the line A, and then all the 
other diyifions will fall in their true 
places. By this means any number on A 
or B, multiplied by any number directly 
under it on the line MD, will always 
be equal to 2150.42, the number of inches 
in a malt buſhel. | 1 

The lines of ſegments marked ſeg. L y, 


and ſeg. S 7, may be put on the {liding- 
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role in the following manner : let a caſk 
be fixed upon, whoſe” form agrees the near- 
eſt to the moſt common ones in practice, 
and ſuppoſe both its bung diameter, and 
length, divided into too equal parts, and 
planes drawn through each of them, viz. 
the firſt hundred (ſerving ' far the ſeg- 
ment marked ſeg. 8 r) all parallel to the 
heads, and the "ſecond huntred (ſerving 
for the ſegment marked ſeg. Ly) all parallel 
to chat plane which paſſes thro the length 
of the caſe. Now if the meaſure in gallons 
of each of theſe flices to be found; and 
the laſt always added to the ſem of the 
preceding ones, ſueceſſively, we thall have 
two tables of meaſures, one for the ſeg- 
ment ſtanding, and the other for the ſeg- 
ment lying. Theſe lines of ſegments max 
be otherwrſe put on as thus: take a caſk, 
in form of the middle fruſtum of a ſphe< 
roid, whoſe head diameter is 24,37, bung 
diameter 30,0, and length 44,85: This 
caik filled with water will contain juſt roo 
gallons. | 
Now to find againſt what number on 
the line of numbers of the {l:ding-place 
any diviſion of the line of ſegments, for a 
caſk lying, moſt ſtand, . proceed thus: let 
juſt one gallon be drawn off, then take 
the wet inches of the bung diameter, 
which reſerve ; ſet the bung diameter ts 
r00 on the intended line of ſegments, 
and againſt the reſerved wet inches place 
99 on the line of ſegments, This being 
done, draw off again juſt one gallon, and 
take the wet inches of the bung diamcrer, 
againſt which, the ſlider ſtill remaining 
fixed as before, ſet 98 proceed in this 
| manner, ſtill drawing off one gallon each 
| time, and carefully taking the wet inches 
of the bung diameter, until you have 
compleated the line of ſegments for a caſk 
Rs 
5 ke other ſegment line on the ſame 
face of the rule may be made in the ſame 
manner as this, by ſetting the aforeſaid 
veſſel upright, and making uſe of the 
length inſtead of the bong diameter. The 
conſtruction of the lines on the other edge 
of the rule for the four varieties of caſks, 
are thus: 1. If there be a caſk, in form 
of the middle froftum of a ſpheroid, half 
the difference of the ſquares of the bung 
and head diameters, added to the fum and 
half ſum of the ſaid ſquares, divided by 
3, will be the ſquare of the mean dia- 
meter, the ſquare root of which will be 
the mean diameter. 2. Three tenths of 
the difference of the ſquares of the bung 


| and head diameters, added to the ſum and 
half 
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half ſern of the ſaid ſquares, and the whole 
divided by 3, will be the ſquare of the 
mean diameter of a caſk of the' ſecond 
variety. 3. To- the ſum and half ſum of 
the ſquares of the bung and head diame- 
ters, add one tenth ot the difference of 
the ſaid ſquares, which ſum, divided by 
3, gives the ſquare of the mean diameter 
of a caſk of the third variety. 4. And 
lafily,, from the ſum and half ſum of the 
ſquares of the bung and head diameters, 
ſubtract half the ſquare of the difference 
of the' diameters, and the remainder di- 
vided by 3, will be the ſquare of the mean 
diameter of a caſk of the fourth variety, 
or two equal fruſtums of a cone abutting 
upon a common baſe. | 
The iaſide of the two ſliders are divided 
into inches, and every inch into ten equal 
; the other line, which lieth by the 
fide of the line of inches, is the arca in 
ale gallons and decimal parts of a gallon, 
which are made thus, viz. ſet unity on 
C to A G, the ale gauge point upon D, and 
againſt any diameter on D, is the area in 
ale-gallons, and decimal parts of a gallon, 
upon C. 
So as the rule now ſtands, it is a table 


for all diameters whatſoever. 


Note, The gallons are put in large fi- 
gures, and the tenths of a gallon in 
ſmaller figures ; every tenth of a gallon 
1s divided into five by a ſmall diviſion, 
every one of which ſignifies two hundred 
parts of a gallon. By which I ſee, as the 
rule now ſtands, that a tub of 19 inches 
diameter will hold one gallon or ſome- 
thing more, upon one inch of depth; and 
24 inches diameter gives for the area 1 
gallon and 6 tenths, 30 inches diameter 
gives 2 gallons and a half for the area, 
or content, at one inch deep, 

Conſtruction of the Four. foot GAUGING- 
ROND.—This rod is uſually made of box- 
wood, and conſiſts of four rules, each a 


foot long, and about half an inch ſquare, | 


Joined together by three braſs joints, by 
which means the rod is rendered four fect 
loag, when the four rules are quite open- 
ed, and but one foot in length when they 
are folded together, 

On the firſt face of this rod is placed a 
line of inches (and ſometimes with it a 
line of ale areas) decimally divided, whoſe 
uſe is to take dimenſions neceſſary for 
gauging veſſels either for ale, wine, malt, 
&c. | 
Two diagonal lines are.-placed near the 


line of inches, one for ale, the other for | 


Wine. 


| 


— 


{ 
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The diagonal line of a caſk is found by 
putting the rod in at the bung to the inter- 
ſection of the head of the vetſel, with the 
ſtaves oppoſite to the bung hole. 

By the bung, head, and length of a 
caſk, we can find its diagonal line, as has 
been already ſhewn ; whence, by having 
the contents of two hmilar catks, and the 
diagonal of one of them given, we can 
find the diagonal line of the other ; for 
as the content of any caſk in ale or wine 
gallons, is to the cube of its diagonal, ſo 
is the content of any other caſk (ſimilar 
to the former) to the cube of its diagonal, 
whoſe cube-root is the diagonal requrred. 

Lines adapted to the London caſks are 
placed on the other faces of this four: foot 
gauging-rod, viz. 1. A line for a butt 


Manding. 2. For a butt lying; each of 


which contains 108 gallons, beer-meaſure. 
3. A line ſor à hogihead containing 54 
gallons. 4. A line for the barrel of 36 
gallons. 5. A line for a kilderkin of 18 
gallons. 6. A line for a firkin of nine 
gallons. Then to gauge any of theſe 
caſks; there is no more to do than to put 
in yqur rod perpendicular at the bung, &c. 
and -if the caſk is not full, it gives you 
the quantity of liquor in the caſk. 

For the ſame purpoſe there are alſo 
lines put on four-foot gavging-rods for 
wine -meaſure ; as 1. A ton of 252 gal- 
lons. 2. A butt of 126 gallons. 3. A 
poncheon of 34 gallons. 4. A hogthead 
of 63 gallons. 5. A tierce of 42 gallons. 
6. A barrel of 31 4 gallons. 7. A rund- 
let of 18 gallons. And laſtly, an an- 
chor of 10 gallons. By theſe lines all 
branches and oils are gavged: 

Theſe lines for London caſks are made, 
by ſetting the veſie] level, and pouring 
in one gallon of water, and then put the 
rod downright into the bung-hole (if it is 
a lying caſk) or at the head (if a ſtanding 
caſk) and where the ſurface of the water cuts 
the rod, make the diviſion for one gallon ; 
then, pour in another gallon, and where 
the ſurface of the water cuts the rod, 
make diviſions for two ga'lons ; proceed 
thus, by pouring in one gallon ſucceſhvely 
after another; and make diviſions at every 
place on the face of the rod, to which 
the water riſes, till the cafk be full, and 
then you have the ſcale for that caſk pro- 
perly divided. Proceed in the ſame man- 
ner for every one of the London caſhs 
abovementioned, and all the lines will be 


F finiſhed when figored. ; 


Note, The divifions for quarts, — 
1 
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by dots on the rod, are made by pouring | 


in a quart of water ſucceſſively, and that 
ou may not be at a loſs to know what 
calk is in hand, the rod will ſhew you, 
ſor by meaſuring the depth of the bung, 
&c. if it cut 36, it is a barrel; if 18, it is 
a kilderkin, &c. and by the line ſor that 
calk you muſt rake its allows that 1s, the 
quantity of liquor either drawn out, or re- 
maining in the caſk. See Gunter's Line. 

GAVOTTA, or GAVOTTE, a kind 
of dance, the air of which has two briſk 
and lively ftrains in common time, each of 
which ſtrains are played twice over; the 
ficit has uſually four or eight bars, and the 
ſecond contains eight, twelve, or more. 

Tempi di GAVOTTA, is when only the 
time or movement of a gavotta is imitated, 
without any regard. to the. meaſure, or 
number of bars or ſtrains. 

GAWSE, or GAWZE, in commerce, 
a very light, thin, open kind of tuff, made 
of ik, and ſometimes of thread; there 
are alſo figured gawzes, and ſome with 
gold or filver flowers on a filk ground. 

# GAY (JOHN) an excellent poet, 
born of an ancient family near Barnſtable, 
in Devonthire, in 1688, and educated at 
the free-ſchool there, after which he was 
put apprentice to a filk mercer in London ; 
but the ſhop ſoon becoming his averſion, 
ina few years his maſter, for a ſmall con- 
fideration, willingly gave him up his in- 
dentures. Having thus procured his free- 
dom from ſervitude, he followed the courſe 
of life to-which he was drawn by his genius 
and inchnation, and applied himſelf to 
poetry. This recommended him to the 
company and acquaintance of dean Swift, 
Mr. Pope, and others, who were ſtruck with 
the open fincerity, the eafineſs of his 
temper, and undiſguiſed fimplicity of his 
manners. Tothis laſt gentleman he ad- 
drefſed the firſt fruits of his muſe, intitled 
Rural Sports, printed iu 1711, which met 
with ſome agreeable atteſtations of its merit. 
. His purſe was an unerring barometer of his 
ſpirus, which ſink ing with it, left him in 
the appreheoſion of a fervile dependance, 
which he dreaded above any thing that 
could befal him. The clouds were how- 
ever diſpelled by the kindneſs of the ducheſs 
of Monmouth, who, in 1712, appeinted 
him her ſecretary, with a haudſome ſalary. 
This ſeaſonable favour ſeating him in a 
coach, though' not his own, produced his 
celebrated poem called Trivia, or the Art 

. of walking inthe Streets; and about two 
years after he publiſhed his paſtorals, in- 
. . * . » . - 
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titled The Shepherds Week. The moſt 


promiſing views now opened to him at 
court, he was careſſed by ſome leadin 

perſons in the miniſtry, and his — 
rejoiced to ſee him taken from her houſe 
to attend the earl of Clarendon, as ſecre- 
tary in his embaſſy to the court of Hanover; 
but his hopes began and ended almoſt toge- 
ther; for queen Anne died within fifteen 
days after their arrival at Hanover. Soon 
after his return to England, he wrote his 
excellent farce called the What d'ye call 
it, the profits of which brought ſome uſe- 
ful recruits to his fortune. In 1720, be 
recruited his purſe by a handſome ſubſerip- 
tion to his Poems, which he collected and 
printed in two volumes, quarto; but falling 
into the general infatuation of that year, 
he loſt all his fortune in the South-Sea 
ſcheme. In 1724, he finiſhed his tragedy 
intitled the Captives, which he had the 
honour of reading from the manuſcript to 
queen Caroline, then princeſs of Wales, 
when her royal highneſs promiſed him 
farther marks of her favour, if he would 
write ſome fables in verſe for the uſe of 
the duke of Cumberland. Accordingly he 
undertook the taſk, and publiſhed his eu- 
cellent Fables in 1726, with a. dedication 
to that prince. Upon the acceſſion of his 
late majeſty to the throne, he was offered 
the place of gentleman- uſher to the young 
princeſs Louiſa, a poſt which he thought 
beneath his acceptance; and being out of 


|-bumour with the court, wrote his Beggar's 


Opera, which was brought upon the ſtage, 
at the theatre in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, in 
the beginning of November, 1727, and 
had an unprecedented, and incredible ſuc- 
ceſs; ſor, beſides its being ated ſixty- three 
evenings, without interruption, and renew- 
ed the next ſeaſon with ſucceſs, it was 
played fifty times both at Bath and Briſtol. 
The ladies carried about with them the 
favourite ſongs of it in fans, and houſes 
were furuiſked with it in ſcreens. His 
opera, intitled Polly, which was deſigued 
as a ſequel to the former, was prohibited 
by the lord chamberlain from being repre- 
ſented on the ſtage. He alſo wrote a co- 
medy, called the Wife of Bath, and A- 
chilles, an opera, &c. He died at the duke 
of Queentbury's houſe, in Burlington-gar- 
dens, in December, 1732, and was interred 
in Weſtminſter-abbey, where a monument 
was erected to his memory, by the duke 
and ducheſs of. Queent{bury, with the fol- 
lowing cpitaph, written by Mr. Pope, who 
had the higheſt friendſhip for him. 


Of 
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Of manners gentle, of affections mild, 
In wit a man, ſimplicity a child; 
Above temptation in a low ellate, 
And uncorrupted ey'n among the great; 
A ſafe companion, and an eaſy friend, 
Unblam'd thro' life, lamented in thy end; 
Theſe are thy honours ! not that here thy 

buſt 
Is mixt with heroes, or with kings thy 
vd; wa 5 4 
But that the worthy and the good ſhall ſay, 
Striking their penſive boloms—Here hes 

G 


.. GAZONS, in fortification, pieces of 


reth earth, covered with graſs, and cut in 
form of a wedge, about à ſoot long and 
half a foot thick, to line the outfides of 
works made of carth, as ramparts, para- 

s, &c. 

GEERS, the trappings and other har- 
nets belonging to draught-horſes or oxen. 

GELATINOUS, in pharmacy and me- 
dicine, any thing approaching to the glu- 
tinous conſiſtence of a gelatina, or jelly. 

GELD, in our old cuſtoms, a Saxon 
word ſignifying money, or tribute: alſo 
a compenſation for ſome crime committed. 

GELDER-ROSE, the name by which 
ſome call the opulus, or water-elder. 

GELDING, the operation of caſtrating 
any animal, particularly horſes, This ope- 
ration conſiſts in cutting out the teſticles ; 
in performing which, three things are to 
be obſerved : firſt, regard is to be had to 
their age; next, to the ſeaſon of the year; 
and laſlly, to the ſtate of the moon. For 
the firſt, if the operation 1s to be per- 
formed on a colt ; he may be gelded at 
nine or fitteen days old, if the teſticles be 
come down, as the ſooner he is gelt, the 
better it will be for his growth, ſhape, and 
courage ; though a horfe may be gelt at 
any age, if proper care be taken in the 
cure. As for the ſecond, the beſt time is 
about April or May, or elſe about the lat- 
ter end of September. And for the third, 
the wane of the moon is the fitteft time for 
performing this operation. 

The manner of gelding is as follows : 
the beaſt being caſt down on ſome loft place, 
the operator takes the ſtones between his 
foremoſt and his great finger, and ſlitting 
the cod, preſſes the ſtones forth : then tak- 
ing a pair of nippers, made very ſmooth, 
either of ſteel, box, or brazil wood, he 
claps the ſtrings of the ſtones between them, 
very near tv where the ſtones are ſet on, 
and preſſes them ſo hard, that there may 
de no flux of the blood ; then, with a thin; 
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drawing canterizing iron, made red-hot, 
ſears away the ſtone. 

This done, he takes a hard plaſter made 
of rofin, was, end waſhed turpentine, well 
difiglved: together, and melts it on the 
head of the firings: that being done, be 
ſcars them, and melts more of the falve, 
till he has laid a good thickneſs of it upon 
the ſtrings. This being done to one fone, 
the nippers are looſened, and the like is 
done to the other; and the two ſlips of the 
cod are then filled with white ſalt, and the 
outfide of the cod is anointed with hogs. 
greaſe; and thus they let him riſe, and 
Keep him in a warm ftable, without tying 
him vp. 

If he ſwells much in his cods or ſheath, 
they chaſe him up and down 3; and make 
him trot an hour in a day, and he ſoon re- 
covers. | 

The manner of geldihg à hog is as fol. 
lows; the operator, after having made 
two croſs ſlips, or incifions, on the miuſt 
of the ſtones, preſſes them out, and anoints 
the ſore with tar. But another more ge- 
neral method, yet ſotne what more danger- 
ous, if not well done, is firſt to cut the 
ſtone on the top, and aftcr having drawn 
that one ſorth, the operator puts in his fin- 
gers at the ſame flip, and, with a lancet, 
cuts the ſkin between the two ſtones, and 
by that {ht preſſes out the other flone. 
Then having cleanſed out the blood, lie 
anoints the part with freſh greaſe : and 
thus there is but one inciſion made in the 
cod. Bbar-pigs ought to be gelt about bx 
months old; yet they are commonly 
gelded about three weeks or a month old. 

GELDING of a Lamb may be per- 
formed from the age of three Yays to three 
weeks or more, in the following manner ; 
one is to hold the lamb between his legs, 
or in his lap, and turn him on his back, 
holding his fore-{zet upright together (but 
if any black ſpots are ſeen in his flank, he 
muſt not be cut at all); then the cutter 
holding the tip of the cod in his left hand, 
cuts the lap of it an inch quite away; 
which done, he, with the foremott fingers 
and thumbs of both hands, ſhould ſoftly 
flip down the cod yer the ſtones, to the 
belly, and with his teeth, holding the left 
ſtone in his mouth, he draws it out ſoftly 
the length of the ftring ; after which he 


is to draw out the other ſtone in the ſame 
manner; then he anoints the lamb's flanks 
with freſh greaſe, and fo lets him go, and 
keeps ſtirring him vp and down for two or 
three hours. : ; 
hiſtory, 2 
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common name for all precious ſtones, of 
which there are two claſſes, the pellucid 
and ſemipellucid, 

The bodies compoſing the claſs of pelly- 
cid gems are bright, elegant, and beaurifyl 
foſhls, naturally aud eiſeatially compound, 
ever found in ſmall detached matſes, ex- 
tremely hard, pellucid, and of great luſtre ; 
compoſed of a very firm and pure matter, 
without any admixture of earthy ſubſtance, 
giving fire with fteel, not fermenting with 
acid menſtruums, and very dithcultly cal- 
cinable in the fre. ; 

The bodies compoſing the claſs of ſemi- 
pellucid gems, are ſtones naturally and ef- 
ſentially compound, not inflammable nor 


ſoluble in water, found in detached maſ- 
. ſes, and compoted of cryſtalline matter 


debaſed by carth : however, they are but 
ſlightly debaſed, and are of great beauty 
and brightneſs, of a moderate degree of 
tranſparency, and are uſually found in 
ſmall maſles. 

Imitation or counterfeiting of GEMS in 
Glaſs. The art of imitating gems in glaſs, 
is too conſiderable to be patied without no- 
rice, 

Theſe gems are made of paſtes, and are 
no way interior to the native ffones, when 
carefully made and well poliſhed, in bright- 
neſs or tranſparence, but want their hard- 
nels, Sce Paſte. 

The colour of all the counterfeit gems 

made of the ſeveral paſtes, may be made 
deeper or lighter, according to the work 
for which the tones are deſigned ; and it is 
a neceflary general rule, that ſmall Rones 
for rings, &c. require a deeper colour, and 
large ones, a paler : beſides the colours 
made from minganeſe, verdigreaſe, and 
zaffer, which are the ingredients common» 
ly uſed, there are other very fine ones 
which care and ſk'!l may prepare. Very 
fine red may be made from gold, and one 
not much inferior to that from iron; a 
very fine green from braſs or copper; a 
f y- colour from filver ; and a mach finer 
ene, from the granates of Bohemia, 
' GEMELLUS, in anatomy, the name 
of two muſcles, both of which are ſmall, 
flat, and narrow, and ſituated almoſt tranſ- 
verſely one above the other, between the 
tuberofity of the iſchium and the great tro- 
chanter, immediately below the pyriformis, 
and parted by the tendon of the obturator 
internus. 

GEMINI, the twins, in aftronomy, 
ene of the twelve figns of rhe zodiac, the 
third in order, beginning with ies. See 


Jig and Zodiac, 


Ver. II. 
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This conſtellation, according to different 


authors, contains from 24 to 89 flars. It 
is repreſcnted by the figure of two twin- 
children, looking each other affectionately 
in the face, and ſuppoſed to be Caſtor and 
Pollux. 

GEN DARMES, or GENS D' ARMES, 
in the French armies, a denomination 
given to a ſelect body of horſe, on account 
of their ſuccecding the ancient gendarmes, 
who were thus called from their — com- 
pletely cloathed in armour. The King's 
body guards, the light horſe of the royal 
houſe, and the muſqueteers, are at preſent 
reputed to belong to the gendarmerie. The 
grand gendarmes are a troop compoſed of 
about two hundred and fifty gentlemen, 
who guard the king's perſon. The king 
himſelf is their captain, 

GENDER, Genus, among grammarians, 
a diviſion of nouns, or names, to diſtin- 
guiſh the two ſexes. This was the origi- 
nal intention of gender ; but, aftcrwards, 
other words which had no proper relation, 
eicher to the one ſex or the other, had 
genders aſſigned them, which is at leagth 
eltabliſhed by cuſtom. Hence geaders vary 
according tothe languages, or even accord- 
ing to the words introduced from one lan- 
guage into another. Thus arbor, in Latin, 
is feminine ; but arbre, in French, is maſ- 
culine ; and dens, in Latin, is maſculine 3 
but dent, in French, is feminine. Nay, a 
gender has ſometimes changed in the ſame 
language, according to time and occa- 
fion. Thus navire, ſhip, was anciently 
feminine in French, but is now maſculines 
In Engliſh we have no genders; indeed 
we expreſs the difference of ſex by different 
words ; as horſe, mare; boy, girl, &c. We 
have alſo twenty-four feminines diſtin- 
gviſhed from the males by varying the ter- 
mination of the female into eſs; as actor, 
areſs ; prince, princeſs ; heir, heireſs, &c. 
and we have a few words in which the 
feminine is diſtinguiſhed from the maſcu- 
line by the termination ix, as executory 
executrix; adminiſtrator, adminiſtratrix, 
Kc. which is all our language knows of 
any thing like genders. The eaſtern lan- 
gvages, as well as the vulgar languages of 
the weſt, have only two genders, the maſ- 
culine and the feminine. The Greek and 
Latin have befides, the neuter, common, 
and donbtful gender. They have alſo the 
epicœne gender, which is not a different 
one, but ſerves promiſcuoully for either; 


including both the kinds under one ſiagle 


gender and termination: thus vue, a fox, 


| though 3 fignifies either the male or fe- 
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male, is really of the feminine gender, in 


Latin. This is common to all languages 
that have them. The Latin and Greek, 
in the neuter gender, do not regard them, 
having no relation to the male or female 
ſex, but what fancy gives them, and the 
termination of certain words. The Ori- 
ental languages frequently neglect the uſe 
of genders ; and the Peron language has 
none at all, which is no diſadvantage ; the 
diſtinction of geaders being entircly uſeleſs. 
GENEALOGY, an enumeration of a 
ſeries of anceſtors; or a ſummary account 
of the relations and alliances of a perſon or 
> _—_y; both in the direct and collateral 
. | 


e. 
GENERAL F an Army, in the art of 
war, he who commands in chief. Sce 


rmy. 

The office of a general is to regulate the 
march and encampment of the army; in 
the day of battle to chooſe out the moſt 
advantageous ground; to make the diſpo- 
ſition of the army; to poſt the artillery ; 
and where there is. o caſion, to ſend his 
orders by his aids de camp. At a ſiege he 
is to cauſe the place to be inveſted ; to or- 
der the approaches and attacks; to vifit 
the works, and to ſend out detachments to 
ſecure his convoys, 6 

GENERAL is alſo uſed for a particu- 
Jar march, or beat of drum; being the 
firſt which gives notice, commonly in the 
morning early, for the infantry to be in 
readineſs to march. 

GENERATING Line, or Figure, in 
geometry, that which by its motion produ- 
ces any other plane or ſolid figure. Thus, 
a right line moved any way parallel to it- 
ſelf, generates a parallelogram; round a 
point in the ſame plane, with one end 
faſtened in that point, it generates a circle. 
One entire revolution of a circle, in the 
ſame place, generates the cycloid ; and the 
revolution of a ſemi-circle round its di- 
ameter, generates a ſphere, &c. 

GENERATION, Generatio, in phyſi- 
ology, the act of procreating and producing 
a thing which before was not ; or, it is 
the total change or converſion of one body 
into a new one, which retains no marks of 
its former ſtate. Thus, we ſay, fire is ge- 
nerated,when we perceive it to be where 
before there was only wood, or other fuel : 
in the ſame manner a chick is ſaid to be 
er er. when, we perceive it where be- 
ore there was only an egg; or the egg is 
changed into the form of a chick. In ge- 
neration there 15 not properly any produc- 
tion of new parts; but only a new modifi- 

cation, or manner of exiſtence, of the old 
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ones. When almighty God, ſays Dr, 
Blair, created the world, he fo ordered 
and diſpoled of the materies mundi, that 
every thing produced from it thould con- 
tinue ſo long as the world ſhould ſtand. 
Not that the ſame individual ſpecies ſhould 
always remain; for they were in proceſs 
of time to periſh, decay, and return to the 
earth from whence they came; but that 
every like ſhould produce its like, every 
ſpecies produce its own Kind, to prevent a 

nal deſtruction of the ſpecies, or the ne- 
ceſſity of a new creation. For which end 
he laid down certain regulations, by which 
each ſpecies was to be propagated, pre- 
ſerved and ſupported, till, in order and 
courſe of time, they were to be removed 
hence : for without that thoſe very beings, 
which were created at firſt, muſt have con- 
tinued to a final diffolution of all things; 
which almighty God, of his infinite wiſdom, 
did not think fit. But that he might ſtill 
the more manifeſt his omnipotence, he ſet 
all the engines of his providence to work, 
by which one effect was to produce another, 
by means of certain laws or rules, laid 
down for the propagation, maintenance, 
and - ſupport of all created beings. This 
his divine providence is called nature, and 
theſe regulations are called the laws or rules 
of nature, by which it ever operates in its 
ordinary courſe ; and whatever recedes from 


that, 1s ſaid to be preternatural, miraculous, 


or monſtrous, ; 

GENERATION of Animals. Accor» 
ding to Ariſtotle, the males contain the 
principle, and the females the matter of 
generation: for though both were furniſhed 
with a ſeminal liquor, yet the ſemen of the 
males alone was prolific. The moderne, 
on the other hand, as well thoſe who con- 
tend for the ſyſtem of generation from 
eggs, as they who adopt that of the ani» 
malcules in the male ſeed, pretend that ſe- 
males have no ſuch ſeminal liquor at all, 
and that what was commonly taken for it 
was ſome other animal fluid. | 
There are great and many difficulties 
which attend the moſt plauſible accou::t of 
the firſt formation of the parts of an animal, 
and the beginning of motion in its fluids z 
for though both reaſon and experience con- 
vince us, that all the paits of an animal 
did exitt before generation ; yet how this 
matter comes to aſſume fo very different a 
form, as that of an embryo, is by no means 
agreed on. | 

Parts of GENERATION, The parts 
of generation, in men, are the teſticles, 
vaſa deferentia, veſiculæ ſeminales, and 
penis. See Tefticle, &c. 
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Thoſe in women, are the pudendum or 
vulva, theclitoris, nymphz, vagina, ute- 
rus or womb, ovaries, and Fallopian tubes. 
Sec Pudendum, Clitoris, &c. 

GENERATION gf Fiſhes. The opi- 
nion of moſt naturaliſts, that the female 
fithes firſt depoſit their ſpawn, and that 
the males afterwards eject the ſemen upon 
it, is denied by Linnæus; who thinks it 
impoſſible that the eggs of any animal 
ſhould be impregnated out of its: body. He 
thinks it much more probable, that the 
males always <je& their ſemen ſome time 
before the females depofit their ſpawu; and 
that, by ſwallowing this ſemen, the ſpawn 
is imp:-gnated in the body of the fiſh. Nay, 
he tells us, that he himſelf faw three or 
four females, in the ſpawning t:me, ga- 
ther about the male, and greedily ſwallow 
the ſemen he ejected. This he obſerved 
in ſome ſpecies of the eſox, perch, and 
eſpecially the cyprinus; but he recom» 
mends farther enquiry to be made on this 
ſubject. 

GENERATION gf Inſe#s is now cer- 
tainly known 'to be trom eggs ; which the 
female depoſits in places, where, at a pro- 

er ſeaſon, they are hatched into animals 
ike their parents; or into maggots, or 
worms, which, after ſeveral transfor- 
mations, at laſt appear in the form of their 
arents, 

GENERATION of Plants. The im- 
pregnation of the female palm-tree by the 
male, has been known in the moſt ancient 
times, Herodotus, the father of hiſtory, 
tells us, that the Greeks called ſome of 
theſe trees male, the fruit of which they 
bound to the other Kind, which bears dates ; 
that the ſmall flies, wherewith the male 
abounded, might aſſiſt in ripening the fruit 
of the female-tree, * The remote age in 
which Herodotus wrote, ſufficiently apo» 
logizes for his believing, that what was 
really brought about by the farina fœcun- 
dans of the male flower, was to be attribut. 
ed to the inſets frequently found therein, 
and which perhaps frequently carry this 
farina from the male to the female. The 
proceſs of impregnation, according to 
Theophraſtus, was this: while the male 
plant was in flower, they cut off a branch 
of theſe flowers, and ſcattered the duſtaand 
down therein upon the flowers of the fe- 
male plant ; by which means the female 
did not caſt her fruit, bat preſerved them 
to maturity, This has been lately verified 
N where a female palm- tree bore 

Mit for many years; but the fruit never 
ripened, and-when planted, did not vege- 
tac, merely becauſe there was no male 
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palm in the place: for baving procured a 
branch of male flowers from Leipfic, twen- 
ty German miles from Berlin, they ſuſ- 
pended it over the female flowers of their 
tree; and the experiment ſucceeded fo 
well, that the female tree produced more 
than an hundred perſectly ripe fruit z aud 
the experiment being repeated, it bore 
above two thouſand ripe fruit, which being 
planted produced young trees, 

It is in the flowers of vegetables only, 


| that the parts ſubſeryient to generation are 


produced ; and theſe flowers are either 
male, female, or hermaphrodite, Male 
flowers are thoſe poſſeſſed of the organs of 
generation, analogous to the male parts of 
animals; ſuch are the ſtamina and apices, 
called, by Linnæus, filaments and anthe- 
rx. The female flowers are only endowed 
with parts like thoſe, which perform the 
otfice of generation in females ; and theſe 
are the piſtil and its appurtenances, which 
Linnzus divides into three parts, the ger- 
men, ſtyle, and ſtigma. The hermaphro- 
dite flower, which conſtitutes the great bulk 
of the vegetable creation, is poſſeſſed of all 


.theſe parts in itſelf, and is therefore capa» 


ble of propagating its ſpecies without any 
foreign aſũſtance; which, by many incon- 
teſtable experiments, it has bcen found nete 
ther the male nor female flower ſimply is 
able to do. The impregnation of herma- 
phrodite flowers may be performed within 
their own calyx ; but before a ſeparate fe- 
male flower can be ſo, the farina faecun» 
dans of the male flower muſt neceſſarily be 
conveyed to it thro' the circumambient air; 
which is the reaſon why the quantity of 
the produce of ſach plants is much more 
precarious, than that of plants which have 
hermaphrodite flowers : for, if, during the 
flowering of theſe ſ-parate male and female 
plants, the weather proves either very wet 
or ſtormy, their produce of fruit will be 
very inconſiderable, from the ſpoiling or 
haſty d:\ſipation of the male farina. Thus, 
independent of froſts, the fruit of the nut 
and filbert tree will be moſt numerous in 
thoſe years, in which the months of Ja- 
nuary and February are the leaſt ſto ny 
and wet, becauſe at that time their flowers 
are produced. For the ſame reaſons, a 
ſtormy or wet May deſtroys the chetnurs ; 
and the ſame weather, in July, prodigi- 
oully lefſens the crop of maiz, or Indian 
corn, as its ſpikes of male-tlowers ſtand 
lofty, and at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the female. 

Some object ta this theory of the — 
ration of plants, from having obſerved 
ſome plants, which were termed f-male, 
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growing fingly ; and though at a very great 
diſtance from any male plants of the lame 
kind, producing perfect fruits, which grow 
when town. Mr. Miller tells us, he him- 
ſelf was ſtaggered in his opinion, on hav- 
ing obſerved a female plant of white brio- 
ny, which grew ſingly in a garden, where 
there were noother plants of the ſame kind; 
which, nevertheleſs, for ſeveral years, pro- 
duced berries, which grew and tlourithed 
perfectly well, This put him upon exa- 
mining the plant more carefully than he 
had done before, when a great many male 
flowers were found intermixed with the 
female ones; and he adds, that he has 
| frequently obſerved the ſame in many 
other plants, which are generally male and 
female in diſtin plants, yet have ſome- 
times both ſexes on the ſame plant. 

GENESIS, among mathematicians, the 
formation or production of ſome figure or 
quantity. 

GENESIS, among divines, a canoni- 
cal book of the Old Teſtament, and the 
firſt of the Pentateuch. The Greeks gave 
It the name of Geneſis, from its beginning 
with the hiſtory of the creation of the 
world. It includes the hiſtory of two 
thouſand three hundred and fixty-nine 
years, and befides the hiſtory of the crea- 
tion, contains an account of the original 
Innocence and fall of man ; the propaga- 
tion of mankind; the riſe of religion ; the 
general defection and corruption of the 
world ; the deluge ; the reftoration of the 
world; the diviſion and peopling of the 
earth; and the hiſtory of the firſt patri- 
archs down to Joſeph, at whoſe death it 
ends. 

* GENEVA, the city and republic of, 
It is conſiderable for its antiquity, beauty, 
extent, ſtrength, and advantageous ſitua- 
tion, which renders it the. bulwark and 
key of Swifferland, eſpecially of the can- 
ton of Berne, which lying between France 
and Savoy, have always ſufficient reaſon 
to diſtruſt thoſe two powers. It had for- 
merly its particular earls, whoſe family 
was extinct in 1316, In 1526 they drove 
away all thoſe who were in the intereſt of 
the Juke of Savoy. Afterwards the biſhop 
endeavoured to make them uneaſy by every 
method which lay in his power, but the 
inhabitants defended themſelves ſo well, 
that he was glad to transfer his ſee to An- 
necy, in the duchy of Savoy, Upon this 
the inhabitants embraced the reformed re- 
I:gion in 1535, and in 1534 they entered 
into ſolemn alliance with the cantons of 


Swillcrlaad, However, the houſe of Sa- 
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voy did not abandon the proje& of ſeizing 
Geneva, for they made a freſh attemyr, 
and had like to have ſucceeded. On the 
[2th of December, 1602, in a very dark 
night, the Savoyards attempted to icale the 
walls of Geneva, and above one thouſand 
two hundred had got upon the ramparts, 
when a young man, who was going to con- 
duct ſomebody home, perceived what they 
were about, ayd began immediate ly to cry 
out for he'p. He made ſo great a noiſe, 
that the inhabitants were under arms al- 
molt in a moment. Thirteen burgelſe 
had the misfortune to be killed by the firſt 
fire ; but their fellow citizens having re- 
puiſed the Savoyards, took ſixty- even, who 
were almoſt all ofhcers ; and the next day 
they hanged thirteen of the principal, 
However, the court of Turin took no no- 
tice of what paſſed; but thenceforward 
they never thought proper to renew theit 
former pretenſions. 

The territory of Geneva is ſmall, con- 
fiſting only of thirteen pariſhes, but it is 
a fertile pleaſant country. The villages 
are large, and well built; and the pariſhes 
are full of country ſeats, which belong to 
the citizens. The fruits are very good, 
and though they have but little white _ 
wine, they have plenty of red. They ſow 
nothing but wheat, which yields excellent 
crops ; but the republic keeps a plentiful 
magazine of all forts ef corn, which, in 
times of dearth, they fell at a reafonable 
price. The bakers are obliged at all times 
to buy corn from hence. 

Geneva is ſeated at a corner of the lake 
Leman, at the place where the Rhone 
runs out of this lake, to take its courſe 
through part of France, This river di- 
vides Geneva into two parts. The greateſt, 
which is properly the city, lands on the 
ſouth fide of the river. It 1s partly built 
on a plain, and comprehends the quarter 
called the Rues Bafſes, the low fireets; 
and partly upon a hill, which riſes gradu- 
ally to the quarter called the Town. The 
aſcent in ſome places is very geile, and 
in others pretty ſteep. The, other part of 
the city called St. Gervaſe is on the north 
fide of the Rhone. In the middle of the 
river is an iſland ſeven hundred feet in 
length, and two hundred in breadth, 
which is full of inhabitants. The two parts 
of the city are joined to the iſland, on one 
fide by a ſingle bridge, and on the other by 
two large ones, con{iructed with wood. 

This city is very large, and proportion- 
ably populous, many having ſettled here, 
partly on account of religion, and pan 
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for trade; inſomuch, that it contains up- 
ward of thirty thouſand inhabitants, 
Hence the ſuperb houſes of private perſons 
become every day more numerous, and are 
built of hewn ſtone, Indeed, ſome think 
they are rather too magnificent for a little 
republic. Among 'the public buildings 
we may take notice of St. Peter's church, 
which was formerly the cathedral. It is 
antique, ſpacious, and built in the form of 
acroſs. In the nave behind the pulpit, 
there are the images of the twelve apoſtles, 
in wood, and as the doors of the church 
are always open, it is no uncommon thing 
to ſee a Roman Catholic on his knees he- 
fore theſe ſtatues, There is a large mo- 
nument erected to the memory of the duke 
of Rohan, in black marble, upon which 
ftands his ſtatue of white marble, He 
died in 1638, and his wife Margaret de 
Sully cauſed this mauſoleum to be built, 
It was this prince that made the grand 
walk and mall without the gates of the city, 
planted on each fide with trees. Near the 
church are two lofty chapels, which ſerve 
for public ſchoo!s, where they read lectures 
in theology and philoſophy, They likewiſe 
ſerve for Italian and German churches, 
The Germans have likewiſe another church 


© Tor the Lutheran perfoafion. A few paces 


from the cathedral is the rown-houſe, re- 
markable for a ſtair-caſe paved with ſmall 
flint ſtones, and fo contrived that a perſon 
may ride up it on, horſeback, or in a coach. 
In the porch there arc a collection of an- 
cient urns, in which were buried the bones 
and aſhes of the dead, in the times of pa- 
ganiſm. They have likewiſe a great ma- 
ny ancient medals, and other monuments 
of antiquity, 

From the town-houſe you may go to the 
arſenal, which is handſome, well kept, 
and has arms and ammunition in abun- 
dance. There they thew the ſcaling lad- 
ders, dark lanterns, petards, and other 


machines brought by the Savoyards in 


1602, On the other fide of the city is 
the college, where there is a ee, con- 
taining a great many ancient manuſcripts, 
and various curioſitics. The college and 
academy were built fince the Reformation, 
and have never been without men of diſ- 
tinguiſhed merit; though Geneva was 
icarce known out of Swiſſerland before that 
time. 

The inhabitants of Geneva are polite, 
witty, and gay, and much addicted to paſ- 
times, inſomuch, that this city is now call- 
ed the court of the Alps, whither the prote- 
tant cantons ſend tt<.r children to im- 
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prove themſelves in the languages. The 


rench proteſtants have cantributed greatly 
to the refinement, or as others ſay, to the 
corruption of the Genevois. It is certain 
they have much forgotten the advice of 
Calvin a little before his death, who re- 
commended to them above all things an 
exemplary modeſty and humility ; and as 
great a fimplicity in their manners as in 
their religion, 

Geneva 15 70 miles north-eaft of Lyons, 
130 north-by-weſt of Turin, and 239 
fouth-caſt of Paris. Lat. 46 deg. 13 min. 
N. Long. 6 deg. 15 min. E. 

GENEVA, or GIN, among diftillers, 
an ordinary malt-ſpirit, diftilled a fecond 
time, with the addition of ſome juniper» 
betries. See Juniper. 

Originally, the berries were added to 
the malt in the grinding; fo that the ſpi- 
rit thus obtained was fiavoured with the 
berries from the firſt, and exceeded all that 
could be made by any other method. Ar 
preſent, they leave out the berries entirely, 
and give their ſpirits a flavour by diftilling 
them with a proper quantity of oil of tur- 
pentine; which, though it nearly reſem- 
bles the joniper-berries, has none of their 
valuable virtues. 

GENIAL, an epithet given by the pa- 
gans to certain gods ſuppoſed to prefide 
over generation. 

GENICULI, among botaniſts, the 
knots or joints in the ſtalks of plants; 
whence they are denominated geniculate 
plants. 

GENIPA, in botany, a genus of plants. 

GENISTA, GREEN-WEED, or 
DYER's-WEED, a genus of plants. 

GENITIVE, in grammar, the ſecond 
caſe of the declenfion of nouns. In Eng- 
liſh they prefix the particle of, in French 
de, or du, &c. though in ſtriAnel5 there 
are no cafes in either of theſe languages ; 
as they do not expreſs the different relati- 
ons of things by different terminations, but 
by additional prepofitions, which is other- 
wiſe in the Latin, &c. 

In the Hebrew tongue, the genitive 
caſe is marked in a very different manner 
from that of the Greek and Latin; for 
whereas in thoſe languages the noun go- 
verned is varied, in the Hebrew the noun 
governing undergoes the alteration, 

GENIUS, a good or evil ſpirit, or dy- 
mon, whom the ancients ſuppoſed ſet over 
each perſon, to direct his birth, accompa- 
ny him in life, and be his guard. 

GENIUS, in matters of litcrature, &c. 
a natural talent or diſpofition to do one 

thing 
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thing more than another ; or the aptitude a 
man has received from nature to perform 
well and eaſily that which others can 
do but inditferently, and with a great deal 
of pains, , 

From the diverſity of genius, the dif- 
ference of inclination ariſes in men, 
whom nature has had the precaution 
of lead:ng to the employments for which 
the deſigns them, with more or leſs im- 
2 in proportion to the greater or 
eller number of obſtacles they have to 
turmount, in order to render themſelves 
capable of anſwering this vocation. Thus 
the inclinations of men are ſo very differ- 
ent, becauſe they follow the ſame mover, 
that is, the impulſe of their genius. 

* GENOA, a city of Italy, and capi- 
tal of a republic, of that name. The 
fituation is one of the moſt beautiful of 
any city in Italy, and 1s ſeen to the greateſt 
advantage at the diſtance of a quarter of 
a league from the fea ; its ſtately build- 
ings, which have gained it the name of 
Svperb, forming a glorious amphith-atre, 
gradually riſing up the hill. This decl:vity, 
aud the narrowaels of the ſtreets, exclude 
the uſe of coaches in Genoa, every body 
contenting theraſelves with going on foot, 
Except the principal ladies, who are car- 
Tied in chairs. To this narrowneſs of 
the ſtreets it is owing that this city takes 
up fo little of the plain beneath it. Be- 
tides, it is owing to this and the height 
of the houſes, that the ſun beams are not 
ſo exceſſive hot in ſummer, which con- 
tributes greatly to the healthfulneſs of the 
city. 

The ſtreets are exceedingly well paved, 
and in ſome parts with free-ſtone. Their 
Having no carriages contributes greatly ro 
the cleanlineſs of the fireets ; beſides, 
every thing that may ſerve for manure is 
carefully gathered up and taken away. 

Moſt of the houſes are flat-roofed, or 
at leaſt have a gallery on the top. The 
roofs are moltly covered with lavagna, a 
ſtone very much reſembling flate ; and 
theſe arcas, which are planted with orange 
trees, form a fort of hanging gardens, 
Which have a very pretty effect. Out of 
the rocks projecting into the ſea, have 
been made feveral baſtions, in ſome places 
two of three behind cach other, and the 
length of theſe fortifications, with the 
Jower town, 15 not much lefs than three 
miles, The number of guns mounted on 
all the works, for the defence of the city, 
js little lefs than five hundred. Genoa on 
ke land fide is foruticd with à double 
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wall: the outermoſt of which is alſo the 
newelt, and extends beyond the hill; ix 
begins at the fanal, or light-houſe, and 
terminates at the river Biſagno, It is ten 


Italian miles in circumference, and ſuch © 


is the inequality of the country, that it 
takes up three hours to ride round it, 
This wall is of too great an extent to be 
of any conſiderable ſervice, unleſs to keep 
out the banditti. 

The religious buildings are thirty-ſeven 
parith and twenty collegiate churches, ſe- 
venteen convents, and two large hoſpitals, 
The church of Annonciada 1s one of the 
moſt beautiful and magnificient of the 
whole c.ty, It abounds with fine ſculp. 
tures in marble, gilding, and painting; 
and, among the reſt, a moſt admirable 
communion-piece, The Jcfuits church is 
a good ſtructure, which, over the great 
altar, has an excellent painting of Reubens, 
repreſenting the circumciſion of Chriſt, 
where the emotions of tenderneſs in the 
women flanding by are expreſſed to admi- 
ration. There are other paintings and 
ſtatues, which muſt give ſenſible pleaſure 
to connoifſeurs. At the foot of the fairs 
of the Jeſuits college, are two large lions 
couchant in white marble. The court is 
ſurrounded with two loſty galleries, ſup- 
parted by a hundred pillars of marble, each 
of which coſt an hundred Genorſe ſcudi. 

The chief manuffturcs here are velvets 
and damaſks, beſides filks, ſtuffs, bro- 
cades, lace, gloves, -{weet-meatsy fruits, 
oil, Parmeſan cheeſe, anchovies, and drugs 
from the Levant. The high prce of 
commodities, and the incommodiouſneſs 
of the harbour, hinders ther trade 
from flouriſhing ſo much as might other- 
wife be expected. The Engliih have a 
conſul here, but no 1 are ſett led 
here as at Leghorn; bur French proteſtants 
flock here, and are well received, 

The Roman catholic inhabitants are 
computed at one hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand, and they are ſaid to be extremely 
cunning, induftrious, and inurcd to hard- 
ſhip, above all the reſt of the Italians, 
which was likewiſe the character of the 
old Ligurians ; and it is indeed no won» 
der, while the barrenneſs of the country 
continues, that the inhabitants ſhould not 
change, fnce there is nothing makes men 
ſharper, and ſets their hands and wits at 
work more than want, The Italian pro- 
verb ſays of the Genoeſe, that they have 
a ſea without fiſh, land without trees, men 
withcut faith, and women without mo- 
deſty. However, the police is here, in 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral points, on a much better footing 
than in many cities of Italy, and the 
ſtrects are ſo ſafe at night, that there is 
ſcarce a ſingle inflance of a perfon being 
murdered by affafiins or robbers, No 
perſon, except foreigners and the eight 
officers of ſtate, mutt be attended with 
above one footman, and ſhe mull be a lady 
of confiderable rank, who 1s allowed a 
pige over and above, who muſt not exceed 
fourteen years of age. Every married 
lady is attended by a gentleman, who, 
in the ſtreets, walks before the chair, 


holds the holy water to her when ſhe | 


comes into a church, and in all points acts 
like a lover. Some are not contented 
with one, but muſt have four or five, who 
are employed in different offices, her wit 
and beauty being rated in proportion to 
the number of thoſe votar.es. They all 
aſs under the denomination of Platonic 
ogy and one would think, the huſband 
had nothing to fear from theſe familiar:- 
ties ; however, this cuſtom ſeems to be 
on the decline, fiace one of the Spinola 
family made it a part of the marriage- 
contract, that his wife ſhould have no 
Cizibeo, or Platonic gallant» The drels 
of the married ladies after the ficſt ycar is 
black filk or velvet; for they have not 
the liberty of chooſing their own clothes 
after the expiration of that term. While 
the ladies are young, they are generally 
ſhut up in a nunnery. 

GENTIAN, Gentiana, in botany, a 
genus of plants. 

The root of which is large, remarkably 
tough, and of a firm texture, It is brought 
to us from Germany, where it is in many 
places cultivated as liquorice is among us; 
and is to be choſen freth, tough, of a 
middle ſize, free from the ſmall fibres, 
and well dried 3 though if it be ſcorched, 
it is to be rejected. 

The root is one of the beſt ſtomachic 
bitters that the materia medica affords: 
t procures an appetite, and greatly aſliſts 
digeſtion, But if we give credit to ſome 
authors, this is one of the leaſt of its vir- 
tues ; they have recommended it as a fe- 
brifuge and an alexipharmic, and as the 
moſt certain remedy for the bite of a mad 
dog. Ou this occaſion it is not only re- 
commended internally, but externally, a 
cataplaſm made of venice-treacle and the 
powder of this root, being ordered to be 
applied to the wound. It is allo faid to 
be a certain remedy for agues, and one of 
the beſt known medicines againſt the 
plague, 
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GENTILE, in matters of religion, 4 
pagan, or worthipper of falſe gods. 

GENUS, among metaphyficians and 
logicians, denotes a number of beings, 
which agree in certain general properties, 
common to them all: fo that a genus 
nothing elſe but an abſtra& idea, expreſſed 
by ſome general name or term. 

It is plain, therefore, that by a genus 
we do not barely fignify one particular 
thing, nor yet a plurality of things ; but 
a ſoit or kind of things, all agreeing in 
certain general properties. 

Thus animal is ſaid to be a genus in 
reſpect of man and brute, as man and 
brute agree in the common nature and 
character of animal: fo a right-lined fi- 
gure of four fides, is a genus in reſpect 
of a parallelogram, and a trapezium : and 
lo likewiſe is ſubſtance, in reſpect of 
ſubſtance extended, which is body; and 
thinking ſubſtance, which is A= 

GENUS is alſo uſed for a character or 
manner applicable to every thing of a 
certain nature or condition: in which 
ſenſe it ſerves to make capital diviſions 
in divers ſciences, as muſic, rhetoric, ana « 
tomy, and natural hiſtory. 

GENUS, in muſic, by the ancients 
called genus melodiz, is a certain manner 
of dividing and ſub- dividing the principles 
of melody; that is, the conſonant and 
diſſonant intervals into their concinnous 
parts. 

GENUS, in natural hiftory, a ſub- 
diviſion of any claſs or order of natural 
beings, whether of the animal, vegetable, 


or mineral kingdoms, all agreeing in cer- 


tain common characters, 

GEOCENTRIC, in aſtronomy, is ap- 
plied to a planet or its orbit, to denote 
it Concentric with the earth, or as having 
the earth for its center, or the ſame cca- 
ter with the earth. 

GEOCENTRIC Latitude of a Planet 
is its diſtance from the ecliptic, as it is 
ſeen from the earth, which, even though 
the planet be in the ſame point of her 
orbit, is not conſtantly the 1 but al- 
ters according to the poſition of the earth 
in reſpect of the planets, 3 

GEOCENTRIC Place of a Planet, the 
place wherein it appears to us from the 
earth, ſuppoſing the eye there fixed: or it 
is 15 a point in the ecliptic to which a 


planet ſeen from the earth is referred. * 


CEOGRAPHICAL MILE, the ſame 
with the ſea- mile; being one minute, or 
the fixtieth part of a degree of a great 
circle on the earth's furface. See Degree. 
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GEOGRAPHY, the doctrine or know. 
ledge of the terreſtrial globe; or the ſci- 
ence that teaches and explains the proper- 
ties of the earth, and the parts thereof 
which depend upon quantity. 

The properties of geography, according 
to Varenius, are of three Kinds, viz. ce- 
Jeſtial, terreftrial, and human, The ce- 
leſlial properties are ſuch as affect us by 
reaſon of the apparent motion of the ſun 
and ſtars. Thete are eight in number, 
I. The elevation of the pole, or the dit- 
tance of a place from the equator. 2. The 
obliquity of the diurnal motion of the ſtars 
above the horizon of the place. 3. The 
time of the longeſt and ſhorieſt day. 4. 
The climate and zone. 5. Heat, cold, 
and the ſeaſons of the year; with rain, 
ſaow, wind, and other meteors. 6. The 
rifing, appearance, and continuance of 
the ftars above the horizon. 7. The ſtars 
that paſs through the zenith of a place, 
8. The celerity of the motion with which, 
according to the Copernican hy pot heſis, 
every place conſtantly revolves. 

The terreſtrial properties are thoſe ob- 
ſerved in the face of each country, and 
are ten in number. 1. The limits and 
bounds of each country. 2. Its figure. 
3. Its magnitude. 4. Its mountains. 5. Its 
waters, viz. ſprings, rivers, lakes, and bays. 
6. Its woods and deſarts. 7. The fruit- 
folneſs and barrenneſs of the country, 
with its various kinds of fruits. 8. The 
minerals and fofils. 9. The living crea- 
tures there. 10. The longitude and lati- 
tude of the place. 

The third kind of obſervations to be 
made in every country is called human, 
betauſe they chiefly regard the inhabitants 
of the place, and tneſe are alſo ten in 
number. 1. Their Haturc, {hape, colour, 
and the length of their lives; their origin, 
meat, and drink. 2. Their arts, and the 
profits which ariſe from them, with the 
merchandize and wares they barter one 
with another. 3. Their virtues and vices, 
learning, capacities, and ſchools. 4. 
Their ceremonies at births, marriages, 
and funerals. 5. The langvage which 
the inhabitants vſe, 6. Their political 
government. 7. Their religion and church 
government. 8. Their cities aud famous 
places. 9. Their remarkable hiſtories, 
10. Their famous men, artificers, and 
inventions of the natives. 

Theſe are the three kinds of occurrences 
to be explained in ſpecial geography. 

In univerſal geography, the abſolute 
diviſion of the earth, and the conſtitution 
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of its parts, are examined; and the celef. 
tial pharnomepa in general are to be ay. 
plied to their retpective countries in ſpecial 
v7, Re 

eozraphy is very ancient, at leaſt the 
ſpecial part of it ; for the ancients ſcarce 
went beyond the defcription of countries, 
It was a conſtant cuſtom among the Ri- 
mans, after they had conquered aud ſub. 
dued any province, to have a map or painted 
repreſent ation thereof, carried in triumph, 
and exp:ſcd to the view of the ſpectators, 
H:ſtorians relate, that the Roman ſenate, 
about an hundred years before Chri(l, 
ſent geographers into divers parts to make 
an accurate ſurvey and meuſuration of the 
whole globe, but they ſcarct ever ſaw the 
twentieth part of it. 

Before thera, Necho, king of Egypt, 
ordered the Pheenicians to make a ſurvey 
of the whole coall of Africa, which they 
accompliized in three years. Dar: us pro- 
cured the Ethiopic-ſea, and the mouth of 
the Indus, to be ſurveyed ; and Pliny te- 
lates, that Alexander, in his expedition 
into Alta, took two geographers to mra- 
ſure and deſcribe the roads; and that 
from their itinerarics, the writers of the 
following ages took many particulars, la- 
deed this may be obſerved, that whereas 
molt other arts and ſc:ences are ſufferers 
by war, geography and fortificaiion alone 
have been improved thereby. Geography, 
however, muſt have been exceedingly ce- 
fectivr, as a great part of the globe was 
then unknown, particularly all America, 
the northern parts of Europe and Afia, 
with the Terra Avltralis, and Magellanica ; 
and as they were ignorant of the earth's 
being capable to be failed round, and of 
the togrid zonc's being habirable, &c. 

The honour of reducing geography to 
art and ſyſtem, was reſerved for Ptolemy, 
who, by adding mathematical advantages 
to the hiſtorical method in which ir bad 
bren treated of before, has deſcribed the 
world in a much more intelligible manner; 
| he has delineated it under more ceria'n 
rules, and by fixing the bounds of places 
from longitude and latitude, hath diſco- 
vered other miſtakes, and has left vs a 
method of diſcovering his own. 

The principal writers vpon geography, 
among the ancients, are Ptolemy, Pliny, 
and Strabo: among the moderne, Joanne: 
de Sacronoſco, Cloverius, Heylin, Ric- 
ciolus, Weigelivs, de Chales, and, above 
all, Varenivs, with Jurin's additions: to 
which may be added Leibnecht, Sturmios, 
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pellation given to whatever belongs to, or 
15 ſtrictly connected with, geometry. See 
Geometry. 

GEOMETRICAL Solution of a Problem, 
is when it is ſolved according to the rules of 
geometry, and by ſuch lines as are truly 
geometrical, and agreeable to the nature 
of the problem. 

GEOMETRY, originally fignified no 
more than the art of meaſuring the earth, 
or any diſtances or dimenſions within it; 
but at preſent, it denotes the ſcience of 
magnitude in general z comprehending 
the doctrine and relations of whatever is 
ſaſceptible of augmentation or diminution, 
confidered in that light. 

Hence, to geometry may be referred the 
confideration not only of lines, ſurfaces, 
and ſolids; but alſo of time, velocity, 
number, weight, &c, 

Plato thought the word geometry an 
improper name for this ſcience, and ac- 
cordingly ſubſtituted in its place the more 
extenfive one of menſuration ; and, after 
him, others gave it the title of pantome- 
try, as demonfirating not only the quan- 
tities of all manner of magnitudes, but 
alſo their qualities, ratios, poſitions, 
transformations, relations, &c. And Pro- 
clus calls it the knowledge of magnitudes 
and figures, and their limitations ; alſo 
of their motions, and affections of every 
kind. 

Origin and Progreſs of GEOMETRY. 
This 833 had its riſe among the Egyp- 
trans, who were in a manner compelled to 
invent it, to remedy the confuſion which 
generally happened in their lands, from 
the inundations of the river Nile, which 
carried away all boundaries, and effaced all 
the limits of their poſſeſſions. Thus this 
invention, which at firſt conſiſted only in 
meaſuring the lands, that every perſon 
might have what belonged to him, was 
called geometry, or the art of meaſuring 
land; and it is probable, that the draughts 
and ſchemes, which they were annually 
compelled to make, helped them to diſco- 
ver many excellent properties of theſe 
figures ; which ſpeculations continued to be 
gradually improved, and are fo to this day. 

From Egypt geometry paſſed into 
Greece, where it continued to receive new 
improvements in the hands of Thales, 
Pythagoras, Archimedes, Euclid, &c. 
The elements of geometry, written by this 
lat in fifteen books, are a moſt convincing 
proof to what perfection this ſcience was 
carried among the ancients, However, it 
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- GEOMETRICAL, in general, an a- | muſt be acknowledged, that it fell ſhort of 


modern geometry, the bounds of which, 
what by the invention of fluxions, and 
the diſcovery of the almoſt infinite orders 
of curves, are greatly enlarged. 

Diviſion of GEOMETRY. This ſci · 
ence is uſually diſtinguiſhed into elemen- 
tary, and higher or ſublime geometry. 

The firſt, or elementary geometry, treats 
of the properties of right lines, and of 
the circle, together with the figures and 
ſolids formed by them. The doctrine of 
lines comes firſt, then that of ſurfaces, 
and laſtly that of ſolids. 

The higher geometry comprehends the 
doctrine of the Conic ſections, and nu- 
merous orders of curves. 

Geometry is again divided into ſpecula- 
tive and practical ; the former treating of 


the properties of lines and figures, as- 


Euclid's Elements, Apollonius's Conic 


Sections, &c. and the latter ſhewing how 


to apply theſe ſpeculations to the uſe of 
menſuration, navigation, ſurveying, taking 
heights and diſtances, gauging, gunnery, 
&c. 

Ofefulneſe of GEOMETRY. The uſe- 
falncts of this ſcience extends to almoſt 
every art and ſcience. . It is by the help 
of it that aſtronomers turn their obſer- 
vations to advantage, regulate the dura- 
tion of times, ſeaſons, years, cycles, and 
epochas; and meaſure the diſtance, mo- 
tions, and magnitude of the heavenly 
bodies. Ir is by it that geographers de- 
termine the figure and magnitude of the 
whole earth ; and delineate the extent and 
bearings of kingdoms, provinces, hare 
bours, &c. It is from this ſcience too, 
that architects derive their juſt meaſures, 
in the conſtrution of public edifices as 
well as of private houſes. 

It is by the aſſiſtance of geometry that 
engineers conduct all their works, take 
the ſituation and plans of towns, the dif- 
tances of places, and the meaſure of ſuch 
things as are only acceſſible to the ſight. 
It is not only an introduction to fortifi- 
cation, but highly neceffary to moſt me- 
chanics, eſpecially carpenters, joiners, 
mathematical- inſtrument-makers, and all 
who profets deſiguing. 

Oa geometry likewiſe depends the theory 
of muſic, optics, perſpective, drawing, 
mechanics, hydravlics, pneumatics, &c. 

GEORGE, or Knights of St. GEORGE, 
has been the denomination of ſeveral mili- 
tary orders, whereof that of the garter is 


- one of the moſt illuſtrious. See Garter. 


GEORGE I. king of Great Britain, 
Gg; was 
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was created duke of Cambridge, October | 
5, 1706, and ſucceeded queen Anne, who 
dying on the firſt of Auguſt, 1714, the 
council gave orders that the elector of 
Hanover ſhould be proclaimed King; and 
he was crowned on the 11th of October 
following ; his majeſty having firſt changed 
the miniſtry, and reſtored the duke of 
Marlborough to his former poſts. It ſoon 
appeared that James, ſon of king James 
II. had a numerous party in Great Bri- 
tain ; for the carl of Mar, with ſeveral 
other noblemen and gentlemen, aſſembled 
at the Brae of Mar, and having on the 
16th of September proclaimed the preten- 
der king, their numbers ſoon encrraſed 
to twenty thouſand men. The earl of 
Derwentwater and Mr. Forſter aſſembled 
their friends in Northumberland, and Mr. 
Forſter proclaimed the pretender king at 
Warkworth, Meanwhile, the lord vif- 
count Kenmure headed tome noblemen 
and others in the weſt of Scotland, and 
declared the pretender king at Moffat, in 
Annandale, and ſoon after joined Forſter 
on the borders of Scotland. At length 
Mackintoth, Kenmure, and Forſter march- 
ed to Preſton in Lancaſhire; but the ge- 
nerals Wills and Carpenter, with nine 
regiments of - dragoons, and one of foot, 
ſurrounded the place; when Forſter ſub- 
mitting, delivered vp all his men priſoners 
at diſcretion. Meanwhile the pretender 
landed at Peterhead, and being conducted 
to Fetteroſe, was there proclaimed king. 
But the duke of Argyle having, in Janu- 
ary 1716, obliged the rebels to abandon 
Perth, they retired to Montroſe, and the 
pretender, privately eſcaped to France ; 
upon which, Gordon, their general, con- 
ducted them into the mountains, where 
they diſperſed. Of the many who re- 
ceived ſentence of death on account of this 
rebellion, none were executed but the lords 
Dei wentwater and Kenmure, with a few 
of the lower rank. King George I. was 
thus ſettled on his throne, which he en- 
deavoured to ſecure by the mildnels of his 
government, and his ſtrict adherence to 
the laws, In 1718 war was declared 
againſt Spain, when fir George Byng be- 
ing lent with twenty-one ſhips into the 
Mediterranean, defeated the Spaniſh fleet, 
on the 31ſt of July, and not only took 
ten men of war, and burat four, but made 
the admiral and reat-admiral prifoners ; 
and afterwards deſtroyed ſeven Spanith men 
ct war, and a great quantity of naval 
ſtores on the coalts of Sicily and Biſcay, 
In raurn, a Spanith ſquadron with ten 
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and was interred at Hanover. 
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thouſand regular troops was ſent in De- 


cember, under the duke of Ormond, to 
invade England; but were diſperſed by a 


violent ſtorm. However, the marquiſs of 


Tullibardine, and the earls of Mariſchal 
and Seatorth landed in Scotland, and were 
joined: by two thouſand Highlanders; but 
were entirely defeated on the 10th of 
June, by general Wightman, with one, 
thouſand two hundred men. The lord 
Cobham then made a deſcent on the coaſt 
of Spain, and took Vigo. But in 1727, 
his majeſty going to viſit his German do- 
minions, was taken 111 in his coach on the 
road to Hanover, and died two days after, 
at his brother's palace at, Oſnaburg, on the 
11th of June, in the fixty-eighth year of 
his age, and- the thirteenth of his reign, 
He was 
ſucceeded by his only fon George II. 
GEORGE II. king of Great Britain. 
As Georgel. died abroad the 11th of June, 
the court did not hear of his death till the 
14th of June, 1727, and the next morn- 
ing George II. was proclaimed king, and 
on the 11th of October his majeſty, with 
Caroline his queen, were crowned at 
Weſtminſter. The nation was then at 
war with the Spaniards ; but in 1729 a 
peace was concluded at Seville, between 
Great Britain, France, and Spain. This 
ſtate of tranquillity laſted till 1739, when 
war was again declared againſt Spain, on 
the 29th of October ; and on the 22d of 
November, 1740, admiral Vernon, with 
only fix ſhips, took Porto Bello : but be- 
ing ſent the next year to attack Cartba- 
gena, though he deſtroyed fix Spaniſh 
ſhips of the line, and ſeven galleons, the 
attempt miſcarried, through a diſagree- 
ment which aroſe between the admiral 
and the general. His majeſty powerful! 


ſupported the queen of Hungary's ſucceſ- 


fion to the hereditary dominions of her 
late father the emperor Charles VI. and 
at length both England and France, under 
the name of auxiliarics to the contending 
powers, became principals in the war: 
when George II. not only farnithed fix- 
teen thouſand Britiſh troops, but headed 
the allied army in perſon, accompanied by 
the duke of Cumberland, and a battle was 
fought at Dettingen, on the-16th of Joly, 
1743, in which his Britannie majeſty had 
the honour of the field. The duke of 
Cumberland was wounded in the act on. 
In 1744 war was declared againſt Frarce, 
and the next-year the people of New Eng- 
land, afhiſted by ten men of war under 
commodore Wazzen, took Cape 9 
. * 
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with the loſs of ouly an hundred men: 
but it was afterwards changed for Madrats. 
On the 27th of July, 1745, the young 
pretender came to Scotland, in a ſmall fri- 
gate, and ſoon obtaining a conſiderable 
force, had his father proclaimed king, 
while he aſſumed the title of prince- regent. 
He took ſeveral places, gained ſome ad- 
vantages over the king's forces, and ad- 
vanced into the hcart of England; but at 
length the duke of Cumberland marching 
againſt him, he made a precipitate retreat, 
and the duke coming to an engagement near 
Cullod:n-houſe, obtained a complete vic- 
tory, in which about one thouſand four 
hundred of the rebels were killed, 
wounded, and taken priſoners, though the 
royal army had only lixty men kill, and 
two hundred and cigh y wounded. Among 
the priſoners were the carl of Kilmarnock, 
lord Lovat, lord Balmerino, and Mr. 
| Radcliffe, brother to the ear! of Derwent- 
water, wha were aferward; beheaded on 
Tower-hili. At length a general peace 
was proclaimed in London, on the 2d of 
February, 1749- 
clared war againſt France on the 17h of 
May, 1756, and ſeat admiral Byag with 
a ſtrong fleet to the relief of Minorca ; but 
he neglected to fulfil his inſtructions, the 
place was loſt, and he was tried and thot 
at Portſmouth, During theſe tranſactions 
Mr. Clive, one of the Eaft-India compa- 
ny's clerks, diſtinguiſhed himſolf in the 
Eaſt Indies, obtaining the rank of colonel, 
and had ſuch amazing fucccts, that all 
the tons and factories of the Freach on 
the coaſt of Coromandel, except Pondi- 
cherry, were in a few years taken by the 
Engliſh, and Pondicherry was afterwards 
taken by general Coote. On the other 
. hand, in 1758, the duke of Marlborough 
landing near St. Maloes in France, burat 
many ſhips, with a great quantity of naval 
ſtores. Lieutenant-general Bligh and 
captain How took Cherburgh, and demo- 
lithed irgfortifications. Soon after captain 
Marth took Senegal, and commodore 
Keppel the iſland of Goree, on the coaſt 
of Africa. On the 26th of July, Cape 
Breton was retaken by general Amherſt 
and admiral Boſcawen. Soon after fort 
Frontenac ſurrendered to lieutenant- 
general Bradſtreet, and fort du Qn ſne 
to general Forbes. On the firſt of May, 

759, the iſſagd of Guadelonpe ſurren- 
dered to the Englith z in the fame month 
Marigalante, Santee, and De ſcada became 
. Subject to Great Britain: the fame year 
general Wolfe, afluted by the thect, took 


His majeſty again de- 


| derneath it are priſons for debtors, They 
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Quehee ; and on the $th of September, 
Montreal aud all Canada ſubmitted to the 
Engliſh. After theſe glorious conqueſts, 


"his majeſty died, greatly lamented, at 


Kenſington, the 26th of October, in the 
ſeventy-{eventh year of his age, and the 
thirty-fourth of his reign, and the next 
day his grandſon George III. was pro- 
claimed king. 

GEORGE THE THIRD, king of 
Great Britain, &c. was born June 4, 1738, 
proclaimed October 26, 1760, married 
Cuarlotte of Mecklenburgh, September 7, 
ey and was crowned September 22, 
1761. 

Croſs of St. GEORGE, a red one in a 
field argent, which makes part of the 
Britiſh ſtandard, 

GEORGE (Fort, St.) otherwiſe called 
Madraſs; a town of Afia, on the coaſt of 
Coromandel in India, on this fide the 
Ganges. It is a colony belonging to the 
Engliſh Eaſt-India company, ſeated in a 
very incommodious place. It fronts the 
tea, which continually rolls impetuouſly 
on its {hore, and its foundation is in a 
ſandy foil, with a ſalt-water river on the 
back of it, which hinders the rivulets of 
freth water from coming near the town; 
ſo that they have no water fit to drink 
within a mile, The ca often threatens 
deſtruction on one fide, and the river, in 
the rainy ſeaſon, inundations on the other. 
The ſun from April to September is ſo 18 
tolerably hot, that if it were not for the 
ſea breezes, which refreſh it a little, there 
would be no living there. The foil about 
the town 15 fo dry and ſandy, that it bears 
no corn, though by the help of manvre 
there are fruits and garden ſtuff For the 
vic of the factory. The town is divided 
into two parts, that where the Europeans 
dwelt is called the White Town, and is 
walled quite round, having ſeveral battions 


and bulwarks to defend ts walls, which 


can only be x tacked at the ends, the ſea 
and river fortifying the fides. It is about 
four hundred paces long, and one hundred 
and fifty broad, and is divided into pretty 
regular ſtreets, and the fort ſtands near the 
center. There are two churches, one for 
the Euglich, and the other for the Romiſh 
ſervice, bath which are fuperintended by 
the governor. There is likewiſe a very 


| good hoſpital, and neat flables for the 


compaay's horſes. But the old college, 
where a great many of the gentlemen fac- 
tors are obliged to lodge, is not very ele- 
gant. They have a town-hall, and un- 
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are 2 corporation, and have a mayor and 


aldermen, which are choſen by the free- 
burghers of the town, but now they are 

ut in by the governor and his council. 

hey carry on the formality of a court, 
with maces and officers, but money will 
turn the ſcale of juftice either way ; for 
the governor has great influence in the 
determination of cauſes. They could not 
formerly puniſh with death, unleſs in caſcs 
of piracy ; but there are 1nflances of ſome 
former governors having ſtretched their 
power to a very ſhametul degree. The 
common way of treating criminals 1s by 
whipping and ſtarving, and by a late order 
they can now puniſh capitally. 

GEORGIC, a poetical compoſition up- 
on the ſubje&t of huſbandry, containing 
rules therein, put into a pleaſing dreſs, 
and ſet off with all the beauties and em- 
belliſhments of poetry. | 

The ſtyle proper to a georgic muſt be 
worked up with a great deal of thought 
and vigour, that the words my be lively, 
and every thing the poet deſcribes may 
immediately riſe up to the reader's view. 
Hefiod and Virgil are the two greateſt 
maſters in this kind of poetry. In Vir- 

il's Georgics are contained the moſt uſe- 
fol rules for huſbandyy in all its branches. 
Virgil has infinite 
this fort of writing: he began his Geor- 
gics at the perſuaſion of Mzcenas, and 
was near ſeven years about them ; they 
are, with reſpe& to the dition, the moſt 
finiſhed of all his works, and even of all 
the poems that ever were compoſed in 
Latin. 

GERANIUM, crane's bill, in botany, 
a genus of plants, which ſtands recom- 
menged by authors, as one of the greateſt 
vulneraries and aftringents of the vegeta- 
ble world, particularly for ſtopping hæ- 
morrhages, exceſs of the menſes, &c. 

GERM, among gardeners, the ſame 
with bud, - | 

GERMAN, in genealogy, denotes en- 
tire or whole.: thus, a brother-german is 
one both by the father's and mother's 
fide ; and coufins-german are the children 
of brothers or fitters. 

GERMAN, or GERMANIC, any 
thing belonging to Germany; as the 
German empire, German flute, German 
body, &c. | 

GERMANDER, in botany, the Eng- 
liſh name of the teucrium of Linnzus. 

Water-GERMANDER, a plant called 
by botaniſts ſcordium. 


# GERMANY, a large country in the | 


eeded Hefird in 
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middle of Europe, having Hungary and 


Poland on the eaſt; the Baltic Sea and. 


Denmark on the north; the Low Coun- 
tries, France, and Switzerland on the 
weſt ; and the Alps, Italy, and part of 
Switzerland on the ſouth. It hes in be- 
tween five and nineteen degrees of eaſt 
longitude, and forty-fix and hity-five de- 
grees of latitude, being about hx hundred 
and forty miles in length, and five hun- 
dred and fifty in breadth. The air is fa- 
lubrious and temperate, rather cold than 
hot, efpecial'y along the fea-ſhore. The 
foil is very fit for corn and paſture, and 
the parts near the Rhine produce plenty 
of wine, Beſides theſe there are oil, 
ſheep, black cattle, horfes, flax, hemp, 
and abundance of good timber; nor muſt 
we forget their bacon-hams, bcer, and 
mum ; nor yet their iron, copper, lead, 
ſilver, pit-coal, vitriol, quickfilver, nitre, 
oker, and ſulphur, They have the beſt 
medicinal ſprings and baths of Europe, as 
at Pyrmont, Baden, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and other places. They have alſo deer, 
fiſh, and fowls, and their orchards are 
full of the beſt fruits. The pgople are ex- 
cellent mechanics and chemiſts ; and the 
invention of. printing and gunpowder in 
theſe parts of the world is aſcribed to 
them. They have brought clocks, watches, 
fire-arms, and ſwords, to great perfection; 
and the making of tin plates is almoſt 
wholly engrofſed by them. They are ex- 
cellent engineers. Their foreign trade is 
carried on by the rivers Rhine, Elbe, 
Oder, Weſer, and the Baltic Sea ; parti- 
cularly from the ports of Hamburgh, Lu- 
beck, Stetin, &c. And by land with 
France, Holland, ahd Switzerland. They 
export a good deal of linen; and what we 
call Dutch toys come from thence. Pro- 
viſions and labour are cheap, which en- 
able them to employ themſelves in ſome 
things, which otherwiſe would not turn 
to an account. The foreſts are very nu- 
merous, and contain ſtags, flow deer, 
roe-bucks, wild boars, buftaloes, and other 
ſorts of game. The Black Foreſt is the 


' largeſt in Europe. 
Germany is an empire, which by the 


French is calle” Allemagne, from the 
Allemans, a people who in the third cen- 
tury inhabited that part of the country, 
which is now called Upper Germany; 


and the Lower was poſſeſſed by the Tev-. 


tones, a people well known long before 
the birth of feſus Chriſt. The Franks, a 


- people of Lower Germany, made them- 


. ſelves maſters of the Low Countries and 


Gaul, 
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Gavl, which from them is called France, | 
in about the fifth century. In the two 
following centuries they conquered the 
greateſt part of Germany. Charlemagne, 
in the eighth century, brought them un- 
der ſubjection, having ſubdued the Saxons 
after a war of thirty years. Thus Ger- 
many became ſubject to this prince and 
L-wis the Debonair. This laſt divided 
ſome part of his dominions among his 
three fons, Lothair, Lewis, and Charles, 
L-wis, the ſecond of that name, govern- 
ed Germany, under the wile of a king- 
dom, and it continued in his family from 
the year 840, to 911; when Lewis III. 
dring without children, the empire of 
Germany became elective, and has con- 
tinu'd ſo ever ſince. 

The Germans are robuſt, well made, 
ingenious, fiacere, war-like, lovers of 
good chear and firong liquors. The no- 
. bility are never debaſed by marrying into 
low families, which perhaps may in {ome 
meaſure be ow:ng to intereſt, becauſe ma- 
ny abbeys and great benefices oblige them 
to prove their nobility ; for the archbi- 
ſhopricks, biſhopricks, and abbeys are 
elective, and ſome of the princes poſſeſs 
ſeveral of theſe at once. 

Germany is divided into nine circles, 
viz. Auſtria, Bavaria, Suabia, Upper 
Saxony, Lower Saxony, Weſtphalia, Fran- 
conia, the Upper Rhine, and the Lower 
Rhine. 

The emperor of Germany is elected at 
Frankfort on the Main, and is crowned 
in the ſame city, or at Ratiſbon. He was 
elected formerly by all the princes and 
prelates of Germany; but fince the gold- 
en bull of Charles IV. in 1336, it 1s per- 
formed by the electors only, whoſe num- 
ber was then ſeven, but now they are 
nine, viz. three ecclefiartics, and fix ſe- 
culars. At the peace of Munſter, in 
1648, the eighth electorate was created 
in favour of the count Palatine of the 
Rhine, who had been deprived of his do- 
minions, and his electorate given to the 
duke of Bavaria, The ninth has been 
created fince, Thus the nine electors 
are, the archbiſhop of Mentz, that of 
Cologne, and that of Treves; the king 
of Bohemia, the count Palatine, the duke 
of Saxony, the marquis of Brandenburg, 
the duke of Bavaria, and the elector of 
Hanover, The firſt of the eccleſiaſtical 
electors is chancellor of Germany, and 
director of the archives of the empire; 
the ſecond, chancellor of Italy ; and the 
third is chancellor of the Gauls. Theſe 


| 
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titles ſhow the powers which the emperors 
formerly polſetied. The duke of Bavaria 
is grand maſter of the empire, and car- 
ries the golden apple at the ceremony of 
the coronation. The elector of Saxony is 
grand  eſquire, and carries the ſword. 
That of Brandenbourg has the title of 
great chamberlain, and carries the ſcep- 
tre. The clector Palatine is grand trea- 
ſurer. The title of palatine was formerly 
given to all thoſe who had any office in 
the palace of the prince. 

When the empire 15 vacant, and there 
is no king of the Romans, the elector of 
Saxouy, and the count Palatine, are vi- 
cars of the empire ; but the duke of Ba- 
varia diſputes this poſt with him fince the 
Palatine has been reſtored to his clecto- 
rate. The emperor Leopold created the 
ninth electorate in favour of Erneſi-Au- 
guſtus duke of Hanover. 

The emperor has no ſettled income, 
nor any city belonging to him as emperor, 
for which reaſon the Germans ſhould al- 
ways chooſe a prince who is powerful 
enough to ſupport his dignity. He af- 
ſumes the title of Cæſar, always auguſt, 
and of his ſacred majeſty. 

GERMINATION, the firſt ſprouting 
of the ſeeds of plants. 

GERUND, in grammar, a verbal 
noun of the neuter gender, partaking ot 
the nature of a participle, dechnableonly in 
the ſingular number, through all the caſes, 
except the vocative ; as, nom. amandum, gen. 
amandi, dat. amando, accuſ. amandum, abl. 
amando. The gerunds are derived from ac- 
tive, neuter, and deponent verbs; and, for 
the moſt part, they follow their fignificati- 
on; as, docendum, from doceo ; currends, from 
curro, loguendum, from logzor. 

GESTATION, among phyſicians, the 
ſame with pregnancy. 

GESTURE, in rhetoric, the proper 
action of the hands and face. It is a kind 
of natural language, that ſupplies the uſe 
of ſpeech in perſons born dumb. f 

GEUM, Avent, in botany, a genus of 

lants. 

GIBBOVUS, in aftronomy, a term uſ d 
in reference to the enlightened parts 6f 
the moon, whilſt ſhe is moving from the 
firſt quarter to the full, and from the fil 
to the laft quarter; for all that time the 
dark part appears horned, or falcated ; and 
the light one hunched out, convex, o 
gibbous. | 

* GIBRALTAR, a town of Andaluſia 
in Spain. Ir had its name from a Moor, 
named Tarik, who ſettled here in ſpite of 

due 
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the Goths, and from him it was called 
Gebel-Tarik, or the Mountain of Tarik; 
for Gebel, in the Mooriſh language, ſig- 


nifics a mountain, This is properly a 
rock, which is very ſteep and craggy; but 
It is flat on the top, from whence there is 
an extenſwe view of the Mediterranean 
Sea, Barbary, Fez, and Morocco, in A- 
frica, and the kingdoms of Seville and 
Granada, ia Spain. The town is at the 
Foot of the mountain to the weſt, and was 
ſo well fortified while iu the hands of the 
Spaniards, that it was ſuppoſed to be im- 
reguable, till it was taken by fir George 
ook, in 1704, and it has remained in 
the hands of the Engliſh ever ſince. They 
attempted to take it three times hace, but 
without effect. The firſt time four hun- 
dred French and Spaniards crept up the 
rock in the night, but were driven head- 
Jong down the next morning. In 1727, 
they endeavoured to blow vp the rock, 
but found it impracticable. The garri- 
ſon have all their proviſions from England 
and the Barbary ſhore, It is made a free 
rt, but cannot obtain any trade, and it 
15 now freed from a military government 
which was very oppreſſive. It is twenty- 
four miles north of Ceuta, forty ſouth» 
eaſt of Cadiz, and eighty-four, ſouth of 
Seville, Lat. 36 deg. N, .Long. 4 deg. 
15 min. W. 

GIFT, in law, a conveyance, by which 
eber lands or goods are paſſed : it is of 
larger extent than a grant, being applied 

to things moveable and immovcable. 

6166, or JIG, in muſic, a briſk and 
lively air; or an airy kind of dance, ta a 

iprig hily meaſure, 

GILDING, the art of ſpreading or co- 
vering a thing with gold, either in leaf 
or hqyi, | 

We have this advantage over the an- 
cients, in the manner of uſing and apply- 

mg the gold, that the ſecret of painting 
in oil, lately diſcovered, furniſhes us with 
means of gilding works, capable of en- 
during all the violences of time and wea- 
ther, which theirs could not. 

There are ſeveral methods of gilding in 
uſe among vs, as gilding in water, gild- 
ing in oil, gilding by fire, &c, ; 

The Method of Water-GLLDING.— 
Water-gilding requires more preparation 
than oil-gilding, and is chictly on wooden 
works, and thoſe made of ſtucco; and 
theſe too mutt be ſheltered from the wea-+ 

ther. A ſize is uſed for this way of gild- 
ing made of ſhreds, &c. of parchment or 


.gloves boiled in water to the Qouſiltcace of 
* 
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a jelly. Tf the thing to be gilt be of 
wood, it is firſt walhed with this ſize, 
boiling hot, and then ſet to dry; and af. 
terwards with white paint mixed up with 
the ſame ſize. Some uſe Spaniſh white 
for this purpoſe, and others plaſter of Pa. 
ris, well beaten and ſifted. This hz 
paint muſt be laid on with a ſtiff bruſh; 
which is to be repeated ſeldomer or oft. 
ener, according to the nature of the work, 
as ten or twelve times in flat or ſmoath 
works, but ſeven or eight will be ſatfci- 
ent in pieces of ſculpture. In the former 
caſe, they are applied by drawing the 
bruſh over the work; in the latter, by 
dabbing it. When the whole is dry, they 
moiſten it with fair water, and rub it over 
with ſeveral pieces of coarſe linen, if it 
be on the flat ; if not, they beat or ſwitch 
it with ſeveral ſlips of the ſame linen; 
tied te a little ſtick, to make it follow 
and enter all the cavities and depreſſutes 
thereof. 

Having thus finiſhed the white, the 
next thing to be done is to colour it with 
yellow ochre; but if it be a piece of 
ſeulpture in reliero, they firſt touch it 
up, and repair the ſeveral parts, which 
may have happened to have been d::h- 
gured by the ſmall iron inſtruments, as 
gouges, chiſſels, &c. The ochre uſed for 
this purpoſe muſt be well ground and ſiſt- 
ed, and mixed up with the fize before 
mentioned. This colour is to be laid on 
hot; and in works of ſculptore, ſupplies 


the place of gold, which ſometimes can- 


not be carried into all the depreſſures and 
cayities af the foliages and other orna- 
ments. A lay is alfo applied over this 
yellow, which ſerves for the ground on 
which the gold is to be laid : this hy is 
uſually compoſed of Armenian bole, 
blood-ſtone, black-lead, and a little fat; 
to which fome add ſoap, and oil of o}ives; 
others, burnt bread, biſtre, antimony, 
glaſs of tin, butter, and ſugar-candy. 
Thete ingredients being all ground down 
together with hot ſize, three lays of this 
compoſition is applied upon the yellow, 
the one, after the other has been dried; 
being captious not to put auy into the 
cavity of the work to hide the yel- 
low. 

The bruth, uſed for this purpoſe, muſt 
be a ſoft one; and when the matter is be- 
corne very dry, they go over it again with 
a ſtronger bruth, to rub it down, and take 
off the ſmall grains that ſtick out, in 
order to facilitate the buinithiag of the 


gold. Fe 1 
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To be prepared for gilding, you muſt 


have three ſorts of pencils : one to wet, 
another to touch vp and amend, and a third 
to flatten; alſo a gilding cuthion, for 
ſpreading the leaves of gold on when taken 
out of the book; a knife to cut them, and 
a ſquirrel's tail fitted with a handle; or 
elſe a piece of fine ſoft ſtuff on a ſtick, to 
take them up directly and apply them. 
You are firſt to begin with wetting your 
pencils ; by which the laſt lay laid on with 
water is moiſtened, that it may the better 
receive and retain the gold. Then you are 


to lay the leaves of gold on the cuſhion, | 


and if whole, you muſt take them up with 
the ſquirrel's tail, but if in pieces, with the 
other inſtrument or the knife wherewith 
they are cut, and lay and ſpread thera 
gently on the parts of the work you had 
moiſlened before. If the leaves, as they 
frequently do, happen to crack or break in 
laying on, theſe breaches muſt be made up 
with ſmall bits of leaf, taken up vpon the 
repairing pencil, and the whole work 15 to 
be ſmoothed either with the ſame pencil, 
or another ſomething larger ; the gold be- 
ing prefſed into the dents, into which it 
could not be ſo eaſily carried by the ſquir- 
rel's tail. 

The work having been thus far gilded, 
muſt be ſet to dry, in order to be burniſhed 
or flatted. See the article Burniſping. 

The laſt operation is the applying the 
vermeil in all the little lines and cavities ; 
and to ſtop and amend any little faults with 
ſhell-gold, The compobttion called ver- 
meil is made of gum guttæ, vermilion, and 
a little of ſome ruddy- brown, ground to- 
gether with Venetian varniſh and oil cf 
turpentme. Some gilders, inſtead of this, 
make ſhift with fine locca, or dragon's 
blood, with gum- water. 

Sometimes inſtead of burniſhing the gold, 
they burniſh the ground or compoſition 
laid 1 the laſt before it, and only after- 
wards walh the part over with the ſize. 
This method is chiefly practiſed for the 
hands, face, and other nudities in re- 
liero; which, by this means, do not ap- 
pear ſo very brilliant as the parts burniſhed, 
tho much more ſo than the parts perfectly 


Togild a piece of work, and yet preſerve 
white grounds, they apply a lay of Spaniſh 
white, mixed with a weak fiſh-glue, on 
all the party of the ground, whereon the 
yellow or the laſt lay might run. 

The Method of GLLDING in Oil. —This 
operation requires much lefs apparatus than 
that belore mentioned, The baſis or mat- 


| 


| 
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ter whereon the gold is laid, in this me- 
thod, is the remains of colours found ſet- 

tled to the bottom of the pots in which 
painters waſh their pencils, This matter, 

which is very viſcid or ſticky; is firſt 

ground, and then paſſed through a linen 

cloth, and thus laid on the matter to be 

gilt, after it is waſhed once or twice over, 
with ſize; and if it be wood, with ſome 

white paint. 

When this is almoſt dry, yet is {till 
unctuous enough to caich and retain the 
gold, the leaf-gold is laid on, either whole, 
if the work be large, or cut to-pieces, if 
ſmaller : the leaves of gold are taken up 
and laid on with a piece of fine, ſoft, well- 
carded cotton; or ſometimes by a palat for 
the purpoſe, or ſometimes with the , knife 
with which the leaves were cut, according to 
the parts of the work that are to be gilded, 
or the breadth of the gold that is to be laid 
on. As the gold is laid on, they paſs over 
it a coarſe ftitf pencil or bruth, to make ir 
ſtick, and as it were incorporate with the 
ground; and after this they mend any 
cracks that may have happened in it, either 
with the fame pencil or onethat is ſmaller, 
as has been thewn before in water-gilding. 

This kind of gilding is chiefly uſed tor 
domes and roots of churches, courts, dan- 
quetting-houſes, &c. and for figures of 
plaiſter of Paris, lead, &c. 

The Methbed of GILDING «vith liquid 
Gold, —This is performed by gold reduced 
to a calx amalgamated with mercury, 
in the proportion of about an ounce of. 
mercury to a dram of gold. To perform 
this, they heat a crucible red-hot, and then 
put the gold and mercury into it, ſtirting 
them gently about till the gold be found. 
melted and incorporated into a maſs with 
the mercury, When this is done, they caſt 
them into water, to waſh and purify them 
and out of that into other waters, where: 
the amalgama, which 1s almoſt as liquid 
as i there were nothing but quick-filver in 
it, may be preſerved a long time for uſe. 

Betore they proceed to lay this amalga- 
matcd gold on the metal, they firſt render 
the metal rough, by waſhing it over with _ 


aqua - ſortis, or aqua-ſecunda ; and aſter- 


wards r:nce the metal in fair water, and 
ſcour it a little with fine ſand, and then it 
is ready for.the gold. 

They next cover over the metal with the 
mixture of gold and mercury, taking it up 
with a flip of copper, or a bruſh made of 
braſs wire, fpreading it as even as poſſible, to 
do which they wet the bruſh from time to 
time in laix water. Then they ſet the metal 

o 
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to the fine, upon a grate or in ; fort of cage, 
under which flands a pan of Gals; and in 
proportion as the mercury, evaporating and 
flying oft, diſcovers the places where gold 
is wanting, they take care to tupply them 
by adding new parcels of amalgama. 

Then the work is rubbed over with the 
wire bruſh, dipped in beer or vinegar, 
Which teaves it in a condition to be brought 
ta a colour, which is the laſt part of the 
proceſs, and which the gilders keep to them- 
ſelves as a mighty ſecret. 

The Method of GIL DING by Fire on 
Meral. Lo prepare the metab they ſcratch 
ir well, or rake it; then poliſh it with a 
poliſher, and afterwards ſet it to the fire 
to blue, i. e. to heat till it appear of a blue 
colour, When this has been done, they 
clap on the firſt lay of leat-gold, rubbing 
it lightly down with a polither; and ex- 
poſe it thus to a gentle fire. They uſually 
give it but three ſuch lays, or four at the 
molt, each lay conſiſting of a ſingle leaf 
for common works, and of two for extranr- 


dinary ones: after each lay, it is ſet afrcth 


to the fire: and after the laſt lay, the gold 
is in condition to be buraithed. ' 
*To gild Paper, — Grind bole-armoniac 


with rain- water, and give one layingof it; 


when it is dry, take glair of eggs, and add 
to it a little ſogar-candy and gum-water, 
which lay over the former, and upon this 
when it is dry enough, lay leaf-filver or 
leaf-gold. , 

To gild the Leaves of Books, Take bole- 
armoniac, eight penny-werghts ; ſugar- 
candy, two penny-weights; mix and grind 
them with glair of eggs; then on a bound 
book (while it is in the preſs, after it hath 
been ſmeared with glair of eggy, and is 
dried) ſmear the ſaid compoſition, let it 
dry, then rub it well and poliſh it; then 
with fair water wet the edges of the book, 
and ſudenly lay on the gold, preſs it down 
gently with cotton, let it dry, and then 
poliſh it with a tooth. 

GILDING on Leather. This operation 
im performed in the ſame manner as that 
of gilding paper. But when the leather 
is intended to be decorated with flowers, 
or other devices, the figures are either 
drawn or printed on the leather, with the 
common fize, and the deſigns covered with 
leaf-gold ; and af er the ſuperfluous gold is 
bruthed off, it is burniſhed. 

'GILL, a meaſure of capacity, contain- 
ing a quarter of a pint. 

GILL, a name for ground-ivy, which, 
being infuſed in ale, makes what 1s known 


by the name of gill-ale; a ſort of medi- [ 


@ 1.7 


| cated ale, ſaid to be abſterſive and vulyes 


rary. 

GIN, or GENEVA, among diſtiller, 
See Geneva, 

GIN, in mechanics, a machine for raifing 
great weights, fitted with a windlaſt and 
winches at each end, where eight of ning 
men heave, and round which a rope i 
reeved, that goes over a pulley at the top; 
and the whole ſupported by three feet, 
forming a triangle, | 

GINGER, =inziber, in botany.” See 
Zingiber. , bak * 

GINGER-BREAD, a richer. kind of 
bread, the flavour and taſte whereof are 
heightened and improved with ſpices, aud 
particularly with ginger, whencethe name, 

The preparation of ginger-bread js 28 
follows: grate rwo-penny white loaves in- 
to two pounds of almonds well blanched 
and pounded ; then add two ounce$ of gin. 
ger, fin:ly ſcraped, liquorice, aud aniſe 
in powder, of each half an ounce; add to 
thele five or fix ſpoonfuls of roſemary. 
water ; and knead all into a paſte, with a 
pound of ſugar; mould it, and roll it thin, 
then print it, aud dry it in a ſtove. 

Others make it of treacle, citron, lemon, 
and orange peel, with candied ginger, co- 
riander and carraway-ſceds, mixed up with 
as much flower as will make it into a paſte. 

GINGIVZ, the gums, in anatomy, a 
hard fort of fleth inveſting the aleveol!, or 
ſockets of the tecth. The gums confiſt of 
the common membrane of the mouth, and 
the perioſteum of the jaws, to which they 
adhere very cloſely and firmly. They are 
fornithed with a vaſt number of blood-veſ- 
ſels, whence their florid red colour; and 
they ferve for the covering of the jaws, 
and the keeping the teeth faſt in their 
ſockets, 

GINGLYMUS, that jonctore of the 
bones wherein they mutually receive and 
are received by one another, as is the eaſe 
of the articulation of the humeris and cu» 
bitus. 

GINSENG, in botany, a famous plant 
greatly eſtec med in China. 

The Chineſe value the ginſeng root ſo 
highly, that it, ſells- with them for three 
times its weight in filver. They, as well 
as the Afiatics in general, think the gin- 
ſeng almoſt an univerſal medicine : they 
have recourſe to it in all diſcaſes, as the 
laſt remedy, and readily give themſclves 
over when it will not eure them; but the 
virtues moſt generally aſcribed to it, are 
thoſe of a reſtorative, a provocative, and a 
cordial, It is famous in the eaſt for g 
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ing firength to thoſe who have diſabled | 


themſelves by the too free uſe of women: 
there they alto recomimcnd it greatly in the 
ſmall-pox, fevers of all kinds, diſorders of 
the ſtomach and bowels, and tell us that 
diarrhazas and dyſenteries are cured by it: 
but they caution peop'e not to give it in too 
large duſcs to perſons of a tlorid ſanguine 
conſtitation, on whatever occaſion it may 
be necetfary to them. The Kuropean phy- 
ficians efteem it a good medicine in con- 
vulſions, vertigo*s, and all nervous com- 
laints, and recommend it as one of the 
reſtoratives known. | 
Its doſe is from ten grains to twenty, in 
powder ; and from one dram to two to the 
pint, in infuſions. 4 


GIRANDOLE, 3 kind of braychedcan- 


dleſſick. F 

GIRDERS, in architecture, forme of the 

large pieces of timber in a floor. 

heir ends are uſually faſtened into ſum- 
mers aud breaft-ſurargers, and joiſts are 
frarged in at one end to the girders. 

GIRONNE, or GIRONNY, in be- 
raldry, à coat of arms divided in girons, or 
triangular figures, meeting ig the cengzer of 
the ſh eld, 4nd alcrnately colour an . 

GIRT, in the menſoratiun of timber, 
the circumference of a tree, ; 

GIRT, in the ſea language, the fitygtion 
of a ſhip riding at anchor with two cables, 
which are drawn ſo extremely tight by me- 
chan cal powers, as to prevent the ſhip 
from turning or veering round oathe change 
of the wind or tide, one of the cables bear- 
iag ſtrongly againſt her keel. 

GLACIS, in building, zn caſy, infenfi- 
ble ſlope, or declivity. 

GLACIS, in forufication, that maſs of 
earth which ſerves as 2 parapet ta the cover · 
ed way, ſloping eafily towards the cham- 
paign, or field. 

The glacis, otherwiſe called eſplanade, 
is about fx feet high, and loſes itſelf by 
an inſenfible diminution in the ſpace of 
ten fathoms. See Eſplanade. 

GLADE, in — and agriculture, 
an opening and light pafſage made through 
a wood, by lopping off the branches of trees, 

GLADIATORS, in antiquity, perſons 
who faught generally in the arena at Rame, 
for the entertainment of the people. 

* GLAMORGANSHIRE, a maritime 
county of South Wales, having Breck- 
nockthire to the north, the Scvern ſea to 
the fouth, Monmouthſhire to the catt, 
and Carmarthenſhire to the weſt. It is 
plentifally ſtored with fiſh, fleſh, and 
fowls, has many coal-pits, and ſends good 
butter to Briflal, It is well watered with 
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rivers, the chief of which are the Tavy 
Taff, Ogmore, Rumncy, Loy the. Elays 
Nid, Cunnon, Ayon, Dulith, Cledaugb, 
and Hoghon, 

The air is ſharp near the mountains, 
but is mild and temperate near the coaſt, 


of high barren hills, and many woods, 
The is more level, rich, and fertile, 
feeding multitudes of catile and ſheep 
with excellent graſs. It is in length from 
eaſt to weſt upwards of forty an. 4 and 
in breadth, from ſouth to north about 
thirty. It has ten hundreds, nine meiket- 
towns, and one hundred and eighteen pa- 
riſhes. It had twenty-five caſtles aud 
three monaſteries, which are pow moftly 
demolithed. It ſends two members to 
parliament, one for the county and one 
for Cardiff. ; 
GLAND, in anatomy, a ſmall body, 
formed by the interweaving of vetſelz of 


ne provided with an cacreory 


and others extremely ſaſt and tender : of 
the laiter kind in particular arc the glands 
firvated in the articulations of the bones 


of the ſeyeral on of the act 

| They differ alſo very conſiderably in co- 
lour. Some of them are of a pale, Whitich, 
| red, or fleſhy colour; others of a ſtrong, 
deep red ; others yellowiſh, or brownith, 
and ſome evidently black iſh. 

Their differences in figure are as con 
fiderable alſo as thoſe in colour : ſome 
of them are round, others oval, others oby 
long, and many others of figures as dif- 
ferent as well can be from any one of 
theſe regular ones. 

The Uſes of the GLANDS are alſo as 
ditferent as their colours and figures: 
ſome of them are ſallval, mucoſe, and 
lymphatic ; others are mucilagipous, ... 
baceous, and waxy ; others lachrymal, 


| pituitary, &c. and from theſe their ſeveral 


cantents ar ſecretions, , they are termed 
lacrymal, &c. 

The Situation of the GLANDS Is ano» 
ther article in which they differ, and 
from which many of them have their 
ſeveral names, ſuch ae the parotides, 
maxillares, linguales, thyroige, palatine, 
labial, jugular, cervical, axillary, ingoinal, 
lumbary, inteſtinal, meſcntere, renal &. 

And, finally, the fi7e of the gland; 4 
a thing in which they duet moſt »bviooly 


tally. 
and eſſentially A GLAN: 


of the Severn ſea. The north part is fujl 


every kind, covered with a . 
er, 
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LAND ERS, in the manege, a dif- 
eaſe in horſes, conſiſting of a thick, ſlimy, 
corrupt humour, running from the noſ- 
trils, of a different colour, according to 
the different degrees of maliguity, or as 
the inſectton has been of a ſhorter or 
longer continuance ; being white, yellow, 
green, black, or bloody. 

Authors afcribe this diſeaſe to various 
cauſes: ſome to infection; others, to a 
diſorder in the lungs; others, to the 
ſpleen 3 Tome to the ter ; and others, to 
the brain. After it has been of ſo long 
a flanding; as that the matter is become 
of à blackiſh colour, which is pſually in 
its laſt ſtage, they ſuppoſe it to come from 
the ſpine : and hence they call it the mourn - 
ing of the chine, Kernels and Knats are 
uſually found under the caul in this diſs 
order ; and as theſe grow bigger and more 
inflamed; ſo the glanders increaſe more. 
For the cure of the glanders Mortimer 
gives the following receipt, 
Take # pint of children's — . ; 
two dunces of of of turpentine; half a 
pint of white vigegur ; foor qunces of 
flour. of brimſtone; half a handful of 
rice; "boil this compoſition till it comes 
to n pint, and give it to the horſe faſting ;_ 
and let him faſt afrer it fix hours from 
meat, and twelve from water. | 

GLANDULAR, or GLANDULOVUS, 
among anatomifts, ſomething abounding 
with, or partaking of the nature of, glands. 

GLANDS, in anatomy, the anterior ex- 
tremity of the pehis, calſed by other diſſe- 
rent names, as the head of the penis, the 
nut of the penis, and the balanus ofthe penis. 

GLANS, is alſo uſcd to denote the 
tip or extremity of the clitoris, from its 
yeſemblance both in form and uſe ta that 
of the penis.” The principal difference 
conſiſts in this, that it is not perforated | 
as is the glans of the penis. 4 

* GLASGOW, a city of Scotland, in 
the thire af Clydeſdale, ſcated on the ri- 
ver Clyde, over which there is a handſome” 
ſtone bridge of eight arches. It is the 
chief town in the Kingdom except Edin- | 
burgh, and carries on a very extenſive 
trade, The fovr principal flireets meet 
in the center of the city, where there 
is a "tolboatty or exchange lately built. 
The principal hauſes are all built of hewn | 
ſtonr, and make a "very | handſome ap- 
pearance, The "univerſity is only one 
college, but the beft in the kingdom. It 
was ſounded in 1453; by James II. 
The ſcholars wear red gowns, and lodge 


— 


in the college, which at Edinburgh they 
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ds not. The linen manufacture is carried 
on here; but they are particularly re- 
markable for their baking of ſogars. It 
is forty miles weft of Edinburgh. Long, 
4. 10. W. Lat. 5x, 52. N. | 

GLASS, a kind of ſactitious, briule 
and tranſparent body, produced by the 
action of fire upon a fixed ſalt and ſand 
that readily melts. 

When the art of making glaſs was in. 
vented is uncertain, Some will have it 
to have been Known before the flood, bur 
without any proof. However, glaſs could 
not be unknown to the ancients ; for a 
kiln of bricks can hardly be burnt, or a 
batch of pottery ware made, but ſome 
of the bricks and ware will be at leaſt ſus 
perficially turned into glaſs. 

Pliny tells us that the diſcovery was 
owing to the fallowing accident : Some 
merchants being driven by ſtreſs of wea» 
ther to the mauth of the river Belus in 
Syria, were obliged to make a fire on the 
ground to dreſs their victuals; and there 


being a great quantity of the plant kali 


on the ſpot, ſome of the athes of this plant 
were accidentally mixed with the ſand of 
the place, which produced a vitrification, 
This hint the Sidonians improved, and 
brought it into uſe. D 

Venice, for many vears, excelled all 
Europe in the fineneſs of its glaſſes; but 


lately the Prench and Engliſh have ex- 


celled the Venectians ; ſo that we are no 
longer ſupplied from abroad. 

he manufactured glaſs at prefent in 
uſe may be diyided into three general 
kinds, white tranſparent glaſs, coloured 
glaſs, and common greep ar bottle glaſs. 
Of the firſt kind, there is a great variety 
of farts, according to the ſeveral purpoſes 
intended to be ſerved by it, either for 
making domeſtic vtenfils, or lights for 
inclaſed places: and of the frcond, there 


is likewiſe a ſtill greater multiplicity of 


ſpecies, differing in their colour or other 
properties, according to the, occaſions 
for which they are wanted: but of the 
laſt, there is no diſtinguiſhed. difference 
of forty except what the accidental man- 
ner of preparation and management, prac- 
tiſed according to the (kill or art of pars 
ticular directors of manuſactories, ma 
caſion. 


The ſubſtances which have been em- 


loyed in forming the body of glaſs aye 
r which A only to be underſtood 


the white kings, flints, talc, ſpar, aud 


Teveral other ſtony foffils; All theſe vi- 
trify of themſclyes too ſlow ly to —— 
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perfect glaſs by the "degfee of heat that 


can be applied to them when in large 
maſſes ; which makes them therefore re- 
quire the addition of thoſe other Kinds, 
whoſe fluxing pewer may remedy this de- 
fet in them z while they on the other 
hand, being of low price, and to be pro- 
cured in unlimited quantities, and giving 
that hardneſs, ſtrength, and inſolubility, 
which cannot be had in any glaſs formed of 
other ſubſtances without them, are yet ef- 


ſential and indiſpenfibly necefſary ingre- 


dients in all kinds of manufactured glaſs. 

The ſubſtances which are uſed as fluxing 
ingredients in glaſs, arc red lead, pearl- 
aſhes, nitre, ſea ſalt, borax, arſenic, and 
wood-a(hes containing the calcined earth 
and lixiviate ſalts as produced by incinera- 
tion. ' The preſence of ſome of theſe bo- 
dies is always equally necefſary with that 
of thoſe which form the body in all the 
compofitions of manufactured glaſs, But 
the uſe of them bath, with reipeęt to choice 
and proportion, is greatly varied in diffe- 
rent works; even where the fame kind of 
glaſs is intended to be produced ; as the 
general nature of them has never been hi- 
therto underſtood by the directors of ſuch 
works ; and they have only implicitly fol- 
lowed the beſt receipts they could procure, 
carefully keeping them à ſeeret, when the 
happened either by communication or their 
accidental diſcovery to be poſſeſſed of ſuch 
Improvement, as'gave them any advantages 
over their fellow operators. 

The ſubſtances which have been applied 
as colorific matter in manufactur d glaſs, 
are extremely numerous and various, as all 
the ſpecies of metals and ſemi- metals, with 
many other mineral and foſſile bodies, have 
been uſed for the producing fome colour 
or other; and make a large field of ſpecu- 


lative and practical knowledge. The art | 


of ſtalning glaſs, with all the variety of 
colduts in the greateſt degree of force and 
brightneſs, is not however of ſo much im- 
portance commerciall 
knowing how to banith and exclude, with 
eaſe and certainty, the colours which of 
themſelves ariſe in moſt of the compoſiti- 
ons for glaſs intended to be perfectly tranſs 
farent and colourleſs: for this laſt purpoſe, 
nitr and magneſia are the principal ſuby 
ſtanceg employed in the manufactories of 
this country; and extremely well agſwer 
the end, though not without enhancing 
the experice of the glaſs by the uſe of the 
firſk ; and” in a ſmall degree injuring its 
tranſparency by that of the latter; as may 
be Dantes by principles that ate un · 


? 


conſidered, as the 


| 


— 
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queſtionable in themſelves, though wholly 
unknown to thoſe who are practically con- 
cerned iu theſe matters. W * 
From theſe three kinds of ſubſtances duly 
combined together by commixture aud ade - 
uate heat, or in ſome caſes from. the two; 
rſt only, all the forts of manufactured glaſs 
at preſent in uſe are formed. Ihe general 
manner of doing which is to reduce thoſe-, 
kinds of bodies that are in groller. mafles, 
to powder, and then, all the ingredients 
being thoroughly well mixed together by 
grinding, and put into proper pots, to place 
them in a furnace where the heat is Jutfi» - 
cient to bring them to a due (tate of fuſion, 
in which they are to be continued till the 
vitrification be completed.. Ar | 
Caſting or running of large Looking-GfL ASS 
Plates. The furnace is of a very large 
dimenſion, environed with ſeveral ovens, _ 
or annealing furnaces, called carquaſles, 
befides others for making of frit, and cal- 
cining old pieces of glas. This furnace, 
before it is fit to run glaſs,. coſts three 
thouſand five hundred pounds. It ſeldom 
laſts above three years, und even in that. - 
time it muſt be refitted every. ſix onths. It 
takes fix months to rebuild-it 4 and the 
months to refit it. The melting pott are aa 
big as large hogtheads, and-contain about 


ꝛd weight of metal. If one of them burſts _ 


in the furnace, the loſs. of the matter and 
time amounts to 2 50. The hrag of this 
furnace is fo intenſe, that à bar of iron 
laid at the- mouth thereof becomes red 
in leſs than half a minute, "IV 

Crinding and poliſping of plate GLASS, 
Glaſs is made tranſparent, by fire, but iet 
receives its luſtre by the {kill and labour of _ - 
the grinder and poliſher, the former , of 
whom takes it rough out of the hands. of the 
maker. 1 1 

When the grinder has done bis part, 
who finds it very difficult to bring the glas 
to an exact planeneſs, it is turned over 
the care of the polither, who with the fine 
powder of the Tripoli-ſtone, or emerx, 
brings it to a perfect cvenueſs and luſtre. 

In the windows of ancient churches, &c. 
there are to be ſeen the moit beautiful and 
vivid colours imaginable, which far ex- 
ceed any of thoſe ud by the moderns, 
not ſo much becauſe the jecret of making, 
thoſe colours is entirely loſt, as that the 
moderns will not go to the charge of them, 
nor be at the neceitary pains, + az this fort 
of painting is not now ſo much in eſteem 
as formerly. Thoſe beautiful works which 
were made in the-glaſs- hogles were of ewo - 
Lind:. ; | 
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In forhe the colour was diffaſed through 


nmſelt, or papers it is drawn on, into pieces 


joined together. The diſtribution being 
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the whole ſubſtance of the glais. In others, 
hich were the more common, the co- 
Sur was only on one fide, ſcarce penctrat- 
ing within the ſubſtance above one third of 
« line; though this was more or leſs ac- 
carding to the nature of the colour; the 
yellow being always found to enter the 
deepeſt. Theſe laſt, though not ſo firong 
and beautiſul as the former, were of more 
advantage to the workmen, becauſe on the 
fame glaſs, though already coloured, they 
could thew other kind of colours where 
there was occaſion to embroider draperies, 
enrich them with foliages, or repreſent 
other ornaments of gold, filver, &c. 

In order to this, they made uſe of eme- 
re, grinding or wearing down the ſurface 
of the'glaſs, till ſuch time as they were 
got through the: colour to the clear glaſs. 
1 his done, they applied the proper colours 
on the other fide of the glaſs, By this 
means, the new colours were hindered 
from running and mixing with the former, , 
hen they expoſed the glaſſes to the tire. 
When indeed the ornaments were to 
uppcar white, the glaſs was only bared of 
4ts colour with emery, without tinging the 
place with any colour at all; and this was 
the manner by which they wrought their 
Jights, and heightenings, or all kinds of 

ur. 

The firſt thing to be done, in order to 

int, or ſtain glaſe, in the modern way, 
35to defign, and even colour the whole ſub- 
ject on paper. Then they chooſe ſuch 
pi: ces of glaſs as are clear, even, and 
ſmooth, and proper to receive the ſeveral 
parts, and proceed to diſtribute the defign 


Juitable 0 thoſe of the glaſs ; always tak- 
ing care that the glaſſes may join. in the 
contours of the figures, and the folds of 
the draperies; that the carnations, and 
other finer parts, may not be impaired by 
the lead with which the pieces ate to be 


made, they mark all the glafſes as well as 
.papers, that they may be known again: 
which done, applying every part of the de- 
hen uam the flats iniended for it, th 

cms, or trantfer, the defign upon this 
laſs with gbe black colour diluted in gum 
water, by tracing and following all the 
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| 
erde toi a links black ) add egen it 


ſeveral times, according as the ſhades are 
defired to be heightened, with thj 
caution, never to apply a new wath till the 
former is ſufficiently dried. 

This done, the lights aud rifings are 
given by rubbing oft the colour in the re- 

ive with a wooden point or the 
handle of a pencil, 

As to the other colours above-mention» 
ed, they are uſed with gum-water, much 
as in painting in miniature ; taking care to 
apply them lightly for fear of effaeing the 
ovt-lines of the delign 3 or even, for the 


greater ſecurity, to apply them on the 
other fide ; l yellow, Which is 


very pernicious ts the other colours, by 
blending therewith. And here too, as in 
pieces of black and white, particular re- 
gard muſt always be had not to lay colour 
on colour, or lay on a new lay, till the fors 
| mer are well dried. 

It may be added, that the yellow is the 
uw colour that penetrates through the 

„ and incorporates therewith by the 

re ; the reſt, and particularly the blue, 

which is very difhcult to uſe, remaining on 

the ſurface, or at leaſt entering very little. 

When the painting of all the pieces are 

finiſhed, they are carried to the furnace, 
or oven, to anneal or bake the colours. 

GLASS of Lead, a glaſs made with the 
addition of a large quantity of lead; of 
great uſe in the art of making counterfeit 
gems. 

It is made thus: Put a large quantity of 
lead into a potter's kiln ; and it in a 
ſtate of fuſion, with a moderate fire, till 
it is calcined toa ve / looſe powder: 
then ſpread it on the kiln, and give ita 
| greater heat, continually ſtirring it, 0 

keep it ſrom gathering into lumps ; con- 
tinue this ſeveral hours, till the powder 
become of a fair yellow ; then take it out, 
and ſiſt it fine: this is calledcalcined lead. 
Take of this calcined lead fifteen pounds, 
and cryſtalline or other frit, twelve pound; 
| mix thefe well together ; pur them into a 
| pot, and ſet them in the furnace for ten 
hours, then caſt the whole, which will 
now be perſect ly melted, into water: ſepa- 
rate the Iooſe lead from it; and return the 


fuſion twelve hours more, it will be fit fot 


ime. aud ftrokes as they appear through 


the glaſs with the point of pencil. 

When theſe Keks -afe well dried, 
nwhich will happen in about do days, the 
work being only in blaek and white, they 


sive, a Might wall. over with urine, gem 


| metal into the pot: amd after ſtanding n 


work. This glafs is capable of all the co- 
lours of the gems in great perfection. 
GLASSES, in the marine, glaſſes 
that rut a halfminute and quarter-minute, 
to meafure the thip's way at the vime of 
heaving the log. See Lag. 
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© vations, and particularly 
: by raphers, as 'the-fitteſt and proper- 


ſuperficles the form of the habitable world | 
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» Watch-GLASSES, certain glaſſes to 
Meaſure and divide the watches at fea; 
they are of four and two hours, and of half 


An hour. . ” 
GLAUBER's SALT, -a cathartic or 
purging ſalty, thos-made. Take of the cake 
that remaius after the diſtillation of Glau- 
ber's ſpirit of ſes · ſalt diſſolve it in bot 
water, and filter the ſolution through. pa- 
: then reduce the ſalt into chryſtals. 
ſis given in doſcs from half an ounce to 


an ounce. +» 

GLAUCOMA, in ſurgery, a diſeaſe of 
the eye, where n the cryſtalline humour 45 
turned of a bluiſh or greeniſh colour, and 
ics tranſparency thereby impaired. = 

GLAZIER, an artificer whO works in 

(s, and whoſe principal buſineſs is in 

ing panes of glaſs to ſaſhes, pictures, 
&c. and in making lead lights for window 
frames, clean ing of ſaſh- windows, &c. 

- GLAZING, in pottery, . a compoſition 
applied ta vellels earth, &c. to render 
them more beautiful, and prevent fluids | 


1 


ore. See Ore. 
GLEBE, in law, the land belonging to 
a parith church, beſides the tithes, 
GLEET, in medicine, the flux of a 
thin limpid humour from the urethra. See 


+» GLENE, in anatomy, a ſhallow ca- 
vity of any bone, which receives another 
bone in articulation. It alſo ſignifies the 
cavity or ſocket of the eye. | 
GLOBE, in the language of geome- 
ters, a round ſolid body, formed by the 
to ation of a ſemi-circle about its diame- 
ter, remaining fixed until it return to the 
place again from wWhence it began to 
move f whence that poiat, which was be- 
fore in the middle of the diameter, and 
was the center of the generating cirele, 
becomes now the center of the globe it - | 
ſelf, as being equally diſtant from 
point+in-the generated ſurface. + 
The artificial ſpherical body, from the 
exact ſimilitude ir has to oor ball of earth, 
as has been proved from manifold obſer- | 
from the obſer- 
vations made of- eclipſes, has been choſen 


þ 


ſtrument to delineate upon its out- 
word ſurſace the external appearance of 
this our globe; ſo that the terreſtrial 
globe is an artificial repreſentation of this 
our terraqueous globe, upon whoſe convex 
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is Velinemed, and all the parts of the 
earth and ſea are deſcribed in their naty- 
ral form, order, diſtance, and -fituation. 
_ See Plate XXII. A. 1. | 
And becauſe the celeſtial bodies appeac 
to us as if they were all placed in the ſame 
concave ſphere, aftronomers have — 
made uſe of rhe external: ſurface of 
globe, to lay dawn the ſtars upon in ther 
juſt and due pofition aud diſtanee, and ar- 
cordjog to their ſeveral magunudes. 80 
that as the terreft rial globe is an; artificial 
repreſentation of the ſurface of this our 
terraqueous globe, as it would apprar- to 
us if placed at a convenient tancewith- 
out it, and we could eitber be conyeyed 
round it, or view it revolving abgut its 
own axis ; ſoghe ce leſtial globe is alſo an 
artificial and lively repreſentation- of the 
Rarry heaven, ſuppoling obrſelyes placed 
in the center, and the globe to be tranſ- 
parent, as it appears to us, when placed 


upon the convex ſurface of the carth ; and 


which, conſidering, its infinite ſmallneſs, 
with cc to the unmeaſurable d. ſtance 
of the fixed ſtars, may be conhidered as the 
9 univerſe. See fg. 2. 

And as the raphers, for the ready 
dittintien of places, have divided he fe. 
face of the carth into ſeveral parts, fuch 
as Europe, Afia, &c. and theſe are di- 
vided again into empires, Kingdoms, &c. 
ſo the aſtronomers, that they may the 
better diſtinguiſh the fixed ſtars from one 
another, have in like manner divided 
them into ſeveral atteriſms or conſtella: i- 
ons, each of. which contains a ſyſtem of 
ſeveral ſtars that are ſeen in the heavens 
near to one another; and have reduced 
theſe conſtellations into the forms. of cer» 
tain animals, ſuch as bulls, bears, lions, 
men, &c. or in the image of things known 
to us, as of a crown, a harp, &c. whick 
were eſteemed by the ancients. upon reli- 
gious and civil accounts, and are ſtill re- 
tained by the modern aſtronomers, to 
avoid that confuſion. which would neceſſa- 
rily follow, in comparing their obſervati- 
ons with thoſe that were formerly made. 

a _ proceed to give an ace 
count of the feveral appurtenances. belon 
ing to the globes. - 

1. The horizon is that great broad cir- 
cle that, divides:the-globe into two equal 
parts, termed the upper and lower hemie 


ſpheres. 

This eirele is diſtinguiſhed into two 
binds z the one is called the ſenfible or 
natorgl horizon, and is that circle which 


bounds the utmoſt proſpect of our fight, 
when 
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When we view the heavens round from 
any part of the ſurface of the earth or ſea ; 
the other is called the true or mathemat; 
cal horizon, to which all aſtronomical cal- 
culations refer, aud which obtains only in 
the mind, and” ſuppoſes the eye to be 
in the very center of the earth, be- 
Ying half of the entire firmament at 
one view; which is repreſetited by the 
- uf oft ſurface of that broad worden 
circle RN. 1.) upon the upper ſurface 
of the frame in which the globe is fixed, 
 hiving two notches, the one in the north 
and N ris in the ſouth part of it, ſor 
the braten meridian to ſtand in. 

Aud as the globe is made to ſlide up 
and down in theſe notches, this circle is 
of great uſe in determining the times of 
the rifing and fetring of the ſun or ſtars, 
and their continuance above the horizon; 
in ſhewing vs the reaſon of the increaſe 
and decreaſe of the length of the day and 
night, &c: in all places upon the earth by 
inſpection © Upon this broad horizon are 
deſcribed ſeveraFother ſmall circles. _ 

The firft or innermoſt contains the 
twelve ſigus of the zodiac, each figh be- 
ing equal to thirty degrees. In the ſecond 
they are "diſtinguiſhed by their proper 
names, marks, or characters. The third 
contains the days aud months of the year, 
with the times when the principal fixed 
ſeatfs or faſts art to be celebrate. 

The outermoſt cirele contains the points 
of the compaſs, with the names of the 
winds, as they ate called by our ſeamen. 

The next great circle B 
ridian, aud is repreſruted by the brazen 
frame or circle in which the globe is hung 
by the two wires which repreſent the two 
poles of the world, or the two extremities 
of the axis on which the globe hangs ; 
within which it turns, dividing the globe 
into two equal parts, called the eaſtern and 
weſtern hemiſpheres, and from its being 
made of vrath is generally termed the 
brazen meridian. is circle is divided 
into four quadrants, anſwering to 369 de- 
grees, the entire circumference of every 
circle, two of which commence at "the 
equator, and increaſe towards each pole, 
in order to thegy the deelination of the ſun _ 
or ſtars on the celeſtial globe, ahd the 
latitudes of places on the terreſtrial globe; 
and the other two go degrees commence 
at either polt, and increaſe towards the 
equator, for the more eaſy and ready ad- 
juiting of the globe to the latitude of any 


particular place; for as the globe hangs in 


D is the me- 
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| fly through the notches made in the 


north and ſouth points of the horizon, * 
is very eaſy to elevate or depreſs either 
pole of the globe, fo as that it ſhall Rand 
at any particular elevation. 

And as the globe is made to turn with- 
in this circle; upon the two extrem ties of 
the axis, called the two poles, this brazen 
meridian may be made to repreſent the 
meridian of any place upon the tetreſtrial 
globe, or a circle of tight aſcenſion, to 
any point whatſoever upon the celefiial 
globe, and is of great uſe in the ſolution 
of all problems relating to either globe. 

The next great circle is the <quinottial, 
as it is called on the celeſtial globe, or the 
equator on the terrettrial, and divides the 
globe into two equal parts, called the nars 
thern and ſouthern hemiſpheres ; this cir- 
cle is of uſe in determining the right af- 


terreſtrial. ' 
The next great circle is the ecliptir, 


{| divided into twelve ſigus, and each figh 


into thirty degrees, dividing the globe in- 
to two equal parts, called the northern and 
ſouthern hemiſpheres, with regard to the 
latitudes of the fixed ſtars and planets. 


ing to Ptolemy, paſſes through the eclp- 
tic, and if we ada to it a broad ſpace of 
about eight degrees on each fide, we ſhall 
have the zodiac, in which are the twelve 
aſteriſms, the moſt of which having the 
likeneſs of ſome living creature, was the 
occaſion of giving it this name; and be- 
cauſe the greateli latitude of any of the 
planets never amounts to eight degrees; 
the motion of the moon, as well as of the 
reſt of the plancts, will always be per- 
formed in this ſpace. 

The quadrant of altitude is a narrow 
thin plate of pliable brafs, exactly anſwer- 
ing to one fourth part of the meridian, 
and divided into 90 degrees, having 2 
notch, nut, and ſcrew at one end, to fats 
en it to the zenith in the meridian; and 


ſmall pivot, it ſupplies the place of an in- 
uſeful in determining the altitudes 

in finding the times, &. 
The hour circle is a flat ring of braſs 
AB, fo contrived that it may be taken off 


and when it is fo faſtcned to the brazen 


meridian, the pole becomes its center, and 


the meridian, and this is made to ſlide ca- 


. 


cenſion of the ſun or ſtars on the celeſtial. 
globe, and the longitudes of places on the 


The ſun in his annual motion, accord. 


being thus fixed and turned round upon a ' 
finite tiamber of vertical circles, and i 


ve 
D the celeſtial bodies, and 


and fixed about either pole of the globe; 


to that end of the axis there is fixed an 4 
index 
” 
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| turn into Englith miles, by multiplying 


69.5, Fa LE oY 1 

. 15 find all places that are at a given 
diftance from a place given; for txampleg.. 
to find all places that ate ten degrees.” 
from London ; open a pair of compaties. 
till they meaſure ten degrees vpon the 
equator, then ſetting one foot uren Lon 
don, turn the other round, and it will paſs. 
through all the places that are ten, degrees. 
from London. By the ſame method we 
find all places that are at an equal diſtance-, 
from any given place: thus ſetting ane 
foot of a pair of compatſes upon London, 
and turning the other round through .. 
Rome, we 105 $11 places that are at the 
ſame diſtance from London that Rome is 3, 
as alſo what places are nearer to, or fur - 
ther from, London than Rome is. IP 

3. To find the latitude: of any place 
upon the globe: bring the place to- the 
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judex that turns round as the globe itſelf 
is turned round, and points out upon the 
horary circle the hour given or required ; 
for this horary circle being the repreſen- 
tation of the equator, which is carried 
about in one day, upon its upper ſurface 
are inſcribed the twenty-four hours of the 
natural day, at equal diſtances from one 
another; the twelfth hour next, towards 
the zenith repreſenting twelve at noon, 
and the other neareſt the nadir repreſent- 
ing twelve at night; and the hours on the 
eaſtern - fide repreſenting the morning 
hours, and thoſe on the weſtern fide re- 
preſenting the afternoon hours z each hour 
auſwering to or correſponding with fifteen 
degrees of the great equinoctial, and is 
laced there for no ather reaſon, but to 
ſive the trouble of reducing the degrees 
of the equinottial into time, and the con- 
dra 


J. . * . . _ 
The ſemi-circle of poſition, which is 
rarely or ever affixed to the globe, is a 
narrow” thin plate of braſs, exactly an- 


meridian, and the degree and minute un- 
der which it lies ſhew its latitude ; thus, 


bring London to the meridian, as in H. 1. 


ſwering to one half of the horizon divided 
into 180 degrees, and uſually affixed to 
the north and ſouth ends of the horizon 
or meridian, and is of uſe in making out 
the cuſps of the twelve houſes, as they are 
uſually cal ed, in meaſuring the diſtances 
berween any two places upon the ſurface 
of the earth, or any two ftars upon the 
celeſtial globe, and may ſerve for a double 


and it appears to be in 51 deg, 31 min. 
north latitude, If a place lying under 
the equator be brought to the meridian, 
the mark over it will be 00, becauſe it has 
no latitude, _ See Latitude, _ . , - 
4- To find all places which have the ſame - 
| latitude with a given place: ſuppaſe the 
given place be London, turn the globe 
round, and all places that paſs under the 
quadrant of altitude, &c. And laſtly, if } ſame point of the meridian that London 
a mariner's compaſs, duly toughed with a | doth, have the ſame latitode with London. 
. loadſtone, be fixed npon the pediment or | To find the difference of latitude of two 1 
wooden frame which contains the globe, | given places of the globe, as London and 
or in ſome part of the broad wooden hori- Paris : find the latitude of each place, 
zan, © that the true meridian of the | and the difference is cafily knawn, _, © 
compaſs may lie exactly parallel to the 8. To find the longitude of any place 
plane of the brazen meridian ; the globes upon the globe : bring the place to the 
are” prepared for any uſe to which they | meridian, and the degree auf minute of 
may be applied, and ready for the foloti- | the equator the meridian then paſſes _, 
ons of all problems that can be propoſed } through is the longitude; thus, if Rome 
relaring to them. be brought to the meridian, its longitude 
Problems more immediately relating to the | will appear to be 129 45", upon our Eng- 
Terteftrial GLOBE. liſh globes, which have the ficlt meridian _. 
t. To find the diſtance between two drawn through London. * 
places upon the globe; lay the qusdrant 6. To find all places which have the 
of alritude upon the globe, ſo that the | ſame longitude with a given place, as , 
graduatad edge may paſs through bath the | Naples, it is ſufficient to bring Naples to 
places, and obſerve how many degrees and | the meridian ; for all places then under 
minutes are between them: or thus, with | the meridian have the ſame Jongitude with _. 
a pair of compaſſes, ſet one foot upon the | Naples; to fipd the difference of loyguude.... 
place, "and open the campaſſes till the | of two places, find the lopgitude of cach, 
other foot ſtands upon the other place, | and the difference is eaſily — 1 
then carry this diſtance to the equator, 7. To find a place upon the globe, its 
and ſetting one four of the compaſſes upon | longitude and latitude being g-ven : let 
the firſt meridian, obſerve how many de- the place be Arafta, the long de of 
| Fees and minutes it is, which you may | which js 44* 555 caſt, from _— 
| an 
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and latitude 36% o“ north: bring 449 65 


of the equator to the meridian, and under 
the 36% of north latitude is Aracta, or 
the place where it ought to be: for this 
method will ſerve to inlert a place upon the 
globe, its longitude and latitude being 
given. 

8. To rectify the globe to the latitude 
of any place: let the place be London, 
which lies in 31“ 31' north lat, move the 
braſs meridian into the notches till the 
north pole of the globe is elevated 519 
31“ above the north fide of the horizon, 
that is, till the elevation of the pole is 
equal to the latitude, as in fig. 1. 

9. To rectify the globe to the horizon 
of any place, as London: rectify the 

eto the latitude af London, and brin 

don to the meridian ; the horizon — 
the globe will then repreſent the horizon 
of London. 

10. To find 88 what place of the 
compaſs any lies from a given place: 
if ic be —— towards what Ad an of 
the compaſs Liſbon lies from London, rec- 
tify the globe to the horizon of London, 

the center. of the quadrant of alti- 

tude to the zenith point of the meridian, 
aud turn the other end round till the gra- 
duated edge paſſes through Liſbon ; then 
obſerve what point of the horizon in the 
circle in the winds the graduated edge 
paſſes through, which in the preſent cate 
will be ſouth-weſt by ſouth, we ſay then 
iſdon lies ſouth-weſt by fouth from Lon- 


| It. To find the angle of poſition be- 
tween any place and a given place: if it 
be enquired what is the angle of poſition 
of Liſbon and London, that is, what an- 
Lie a great Circle drawn through thoſe two 
places makes with the meridian of Lon- 
don, do every thing directed in the laſt 
problem, and obſerve how many degrees 
of the horizon are contained between the 
graduated edge of the quadrant altitude 
and meridian, which in the preſent caſe 
will be 33? 45"; the angle of poſition of 

iſbog. with regard to London is then 
I . 

pt o re iſy the globe to the meridian 
of the place where we are, which is the 
ſame thing as to rectify the globe to the 
Gruation the earth is in every day when 
it is non at that place: ſuppoſe the place 
is London, rectify the globe to the horizon 
of London, theu turn the frame of the 
globe about till the north and ſouth points 
ef the horizon of the globe are towards 
the north and fouth : the ſouth may be 
Known by the ſun at n6on ; che north by 


above it, you will find the declination, 
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the pole-ſtar any time of the night: the 
globe may alſo be rectified to the meridian 
of any place, by a meridian line, or by z 
magnetic necdle in a compaſs box. 

13. To rectify the globe to the preſent 
fituation of the earth at any hour of the 
day : if you be in London, and would bring 
the globe into the fituation the earth is in ax 
four m the afternoon : rectiſy the globe ta 
the meridian of London, and fince the 
rotation of the earth carries the meridian 
and hour circles of London upon the globe 
coinciding with the like circles upon the 
earth, the fituation of the globe will then 
correſpond to that of the earth; and if it 
ſtands in the ſun, it will be illuminated as 
the earth is. 

14. The hour of the day being given 
at one place, as London, to find what 
hour it is at any other place upon the 
globe, as Naples: rectiſy the globe to the 
horizon of London, ſet the hour index at 
twelve at noon, turn the globe round tilþ 
Naples is at the meridian, the index will 
then ſhew what hour it is at London, 
when it is noon at Naples ; thus, if it 

ints at It inthe morning, it ſhews that 
it is IT in the morning at London, when 
it is noon at Naples; and conſequently, 
whatever is the time given at London, 
the time of the day at Naples is an hour 
forwarder in the day; as if it be two in 
the afternoon at London, it is three in 
the afternoon at Naples, &, 

15. By knowing the time of any pars 


ticular phænomenon, to find its poſition in 


the heavens, and where it may be vifible: 
bring that part of the globe to which the 
ſun, moon, or planet, will be vertical at 
the given time, to the zenith ; then will 
ſuch phenomena as are momentary, be 
viſible to all the inhabitants of. the earth 
that are now above the horizon: and if 
you reetify the quadrant, and lay it over 
each particular place, it will ſhew the altiy 
tude of it, as alſo the azimuth ; oppoſite to 
which in the heavens is the yertic circle 
in which the object will be found, 

Thus the middle poſition of an eclipſe, 
tranſit, or occultation of the heavenly bo- 
dies may be nearly determined to any 
given place upon earth; but for the begin- 
ning and end of the ſame, a new operation 
will be required. 

Problems more immediately relating to the 
Celeflial GLOBE. Fig. 2. 

1. To find the right aſcenſion and de- 
clination of any ſtar. The given fiap 
being found, bring the center of it to the 
ſouth-part of the meridian ; then, right 


and 
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and in the equinoctial, the right aſcenfion: | dian being placed due north and fouth; 


the former in the meridian, the latter cut 


by at. 

&- To find the latitude and longitude of 
any ſtar, and the place of any ſtar, and 
the place of any planet, if marked on the 
globe ; Firſt, bring the ſolſtitial colure to 


the brazen meridian, that is, to be directly 
under it: then elevate or depreſs the pole 


of that hemiſphere, in which the flar is 
found, till the poles of the ecliptic be ex- 
actly in the zenith, and nadir, that is, till 


the ecliptic coincide with the horizon; 


keeping the globe in this poſition, rectify 


the quadrant of altitude, and move it till 
- its gradvated edge paſs or lie juſt over the 


center of the given ſtar, and there fix it. 
Then ſee what degree lies over-againſt 
the ſtar's center on the quadrant, and 
what portion of the ecliptic, now lying in 


the horizon, is cut by the quadrant, and 

the former will be the latitude of the ſaid 

Aar, and the latter its longitude from 
Aries. 


3. To find the rifing and ſetting of 
any ſtar, &c. The globe being recti- 
fied, bring the ſtar, whoſe rifing is re- 
quired, to the eaſt part of the horizon; 
then the index of _the hour circle will 
ſhew the hour and minute of its riſing ; 
and in like manner, if the globe is turned 
to the weſt, it will ſhew the ſetting, 

N. B. The riſing and ſetting of any 
ſtar being found in hours and minutes, the 
one ſubſtrated from the other, that is, 
the firſt from the laſt, gives the nocturnal 
arch, or the time of its ſtay above the 
horizon: but if the ſetting be leſs than 
the rifing, add twelve hours thereto, and 
from the whole deduct the rifing, and there 
will remain the ſum required. 

4. To know at any time what ſtars are 
aſcending or deſcending, move the globe 
about, all things being rectified as above, 
to the given hour, and there fix it; and 
then obſerving what ſtars lie even with 
the horizon, thoſe on the eaſt fide are ſaid 
to be rifing, and thoſe on the weſt ſetting. 
Thoſe under the meridian are ſaid to be 
culminating, being then full ſouth ; as 
thoſe on the eaſt fide of the globe are 
aſcending, and thoſe on the weſt deſcend- 
ing, what are below the horizon being in- 
viſible. Laſtly, if you place the quadrant 
of altitude over the center of any parti- 
cular ſtar, it will ſhew-you its altitude, 
and at the ſame time gives, upon the ho- 
rizon, the azimuth required. 


5. How to diſtinguiſh one ftar from. 


another in the heavens, and know them 
by their names on the globe. The meri- 
Ver. II. . 


ing che pole of the me itſelf, according 
1 


and the globe re&ifhed to the time and 
latitude required, each part of the globe 
will correſpond with its reſpective con- 
ſtellatjon in the heavens ; ſo that if the 
globe was tranſparent, and the obſerver's 
eye placed in the center, every artificial 
ſtar painted upon it would appear concen- 
tric with the real one. 

To find their amplitude, and their ob- 
lique aſcenſion or deſcenſion, obſerve what 
degree of the equator riſes or ſets with 
each, or any one of them, -and that is the 
thing required; or if the atnplitude be 
defired, ſee upon what point of the com- 
paſs they firſt appear, and then that diſ- 
tance from the eaſt or weſt point of the 
horizon, reduced into degrees, will give 
the quantity of the amplitude required. 

6. To find the hourof the night. The 
globe being rectified, bring the given ſtar 
to the quadrant of altitude, and ſee that 
the known elevation, which in this caſe 
muſt always be taken by obſervation with 
an inftryment, be cut thereby, then will 
the hour index point to the time required; 
or if any known ſtar be in the meridian, 
the hour will be ſhewn, without knowing 
the altitude, by the index only.—In like 
manner may be found the hour of the day 
by the ſuh, his altityde being given. 

7. To know what ftars are viſible in 
any Jatitude, and in what Jatitude any 
particular ftar firſt . appears: rectiſy the 
globe according to the latitude of the 
place required, and then, turning it round, 
you will, according to the ſeaſon of the 
year, find what conſtellation will be viſi- 
ble at that time. > 

If again you bring any particular ſtar 
to the meridian, and move the globe ſo as 
to bring the ſaid ſtar to the horizon, you 
will find, by allowing for the denfity of 
the atmoſphere in proportion to the ſeveral 
magnitudes, in what latitude it will firſt 
become viſible, | on 

N. B. All thoſe ftars whoſe diſtance 
from the elevated pole is lefs than the lati- 
tude of the place, never ſet to their re- 
ſpective inhabitants , as theit oppoſite ones, 
being equally depreſſed, never riſc. 

Patent GLOBES, thoſe with Mr. Neal's 
improvements, for which he obtained his 
majeſty's letter's patent. lah *% - th 

Problems peculiar to the Patent GLOBE. 
—T1.. To rectiſy theſe globes... This, on the 
celeſtial globe, is performed in the fame 
manner as on the comman_ globes : but the 
terreſtrial globe admits of no ſuch recti- 
fication 3 for inſtead of raiſing or lower- 
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to the latitude of the place, we muſt here | 


rectify a moveable braſs-hgrizon, fo as 
that the given place ſhall be in the zenith 
of the ſaid horizon. 2. To rectiſy the ſun 
end moon according to theſe globes, Having 
found the ſun's place in the ecliptic, in 
the common way, turn the ſun about by 
its ſtem till it is directly oppoſite to the 
ſame ſign and degree of the ecliptic upon 
the globe. The ſame may alſo be done 
with reſpe&t to the moon, having firſt 
found her place by an ephemeris for that 
day. 3. To ſperu on theſe globes the cauſe of 
an eclipſe of the ſun or moon, This is ſelt- 
evident on either globe, by turning them 
dy the winch till the two luminaries come 
in conjunction with, or oppoſite to each 
other, provided they happen to be in or 
near the nodes. 4. To explain the reaſon 
why they happen no oftener. This will ap- 
pear no leſs evident, by ſetting the moon 
to any conſiderable latitude, and turning 
the globe till ſhe comes in conjunction 
with the ſun ; for then the pointer from 
the ſun will be ſeen to paſs either above or 
below her, according as ſhe is in north or 
ſouth latitude: fo that there can be no 
eclipſe of the ſon, when the moon is not 
in or near her nodes. 5. To exbibit a na- 
tural repreſentation of the retrograde motion of 
the moon's nodes. This is done by only 
turning the globe with the winch, and 
obſerving that the place where the moon 
crofſes the ecliptic, in its motion round 
the earth, is every time in different places; 
which are found to be retrograde, or con- 
trary to the order of the ſigus; that is, 
they move backward through all the figns 
from eaſt to weſt. 6. The day and hour of 
a ſolar eclipſe being given, to find all thoſe 
places on the globe to which the ſame will be 
viſible. Turn the globe till the given day 
comes oppoſite to the ſun, and the place 
where you are to the pointer; ſet the in- 
dex to 12, then turn the-globe till the 
index points to the given hour; ſer the 
moon in conjunction with the fun; then 
all the places above the ſolar horizon are 
tho'e to which the eclipſe will be viſible. 
7. To find the ſame in a lunar eclipſe. Pro- 
ceed as in the laſt problem ; only inftead 
of the moon's being in conjunction, ſhe 
muſt now be in oppoſition 3 and inſtead of 
viewing all the countries on that fide of 
the horizon towards the ſun, you muſt 
ſurvey thoſe on the oppoſite fide ; for they 
are the countries to which the lunar eclipſe 
will be viſible. 8. To exhibit the phaſes of 
Mercury and Venus. Set them to any 
given ſation within the enlightened he- | 
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miſphere of the celeſtial globe; and it 
may be obſerved, that their different phaſes 
in thoſe ſeveral ſtations will be in all re- 
ſpects analogous to thoſe of our moon. 9. 
To 5 that in à certain latitude, 
the inhabitants may obſerve the ſun, mum, 
— and Venus, all riſing together on a 
particular day ; and yet, on the ſame day, 
may ſee the moon ſet twelve bours before tha 
ſun, Mercu — hours after the moon, 
and Venus 2 ours after all three, Rectiſy 
the globe to the latitude of 66 one half; 
let the moon rite near the tropic of Capri- 
corn, the ſun at the beginning of Aries, 
Mercury about fifteen degrees in Aries, 
and Venus about eighteen degrees in Tau- 
rus, with five or fix degrees of north lati- 
tude ; then turn the globe about, and you 
will find by the index the difference of 
time ſought for. 10. To find the height of 
the diurnal arch of the luminaries and pla- 
nets aforeſaid, on any given day. The globe 
being rectified, ſcrew the quadrant of al- 
titude to the zenith of the place, which 
bring to the meridian; then turn about 
the globe to the given day, and the degree 
of the quadrant,” each reſpectively paſs 
over, is the height of their arches ſought, 
11. To fhew why neither Mercury nor Venus 
can be ſeen on the meridian of London at mid- 
night, as all the other planets at certain times 
are. Set theſe two planets to their greateſt 
elongation or diſtance from the ſun; and 
by turning the globe about, the impeſii- 
bility of the thing will be evident. 
GLOBULAR, in general, an appella- 
tion given to things of a roundiſh figure, 
like that of a globe. | 
GLOBULE, a diminutive of globe, 
frequently uſed by phyſicians in ſpeaking 
of the red (ſpherical particles of the blood. 
* GLOCESTER, the capital of Glo- 
ceſterſhire, was called Caer-Glowi by the 
ancient Britons. This city lies extended 
along the Severn, and on that ſide where 
it is not waſhed by the river, it had a 
ſtrong wall, which was demoliſhed after 
the Reſtoration, becarſe the citizens had 
ſhut the gates againſt Charles I. in 1643. 
The caſtle, which was once an handiome 
ſtructure, after having been in part demo- 
liſhed, was converted into a common pris 
ſon for debtors and felons. In the reign 
of William the Conqueror, and before, 
the chief trade of this city was forging 
iron. , Aﬀter the coming in of the Nor- 
mans, it underwent calamities in the 
barons wars, being plundered by Edward, 
the fon of Henry III. and afterwards al- 
moſt laid in aihes, by a catual fire. It 
| Was 
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was made a borough by king John, to be 
governed, by two bailiffs, and Henry III. 
who was crowned here, made it a corpo- 
ration. On the ſouth fide of the abbey 
Edward I. erected a noble free - ſtone gate, 
which is ſtill called Edward's Gate, It 
was repaired by the laſt abbot, but almoſt 
demolithed by the civil wars. Richard II. 
ave it his ſword and cap of maintenance. 
t was erected into a biſhop's fee by Henry 
VIII. and had eleven parith churches, but 
five of them were demoliſhed at the ſicge 
in 1643. It was formerly the feat of a 
Britith king, as appears from an inſcription 
in the bithop's palace, Here is an hoſpi- 
tal for the maintenance of fiſty- four poor 
men and women, with a miniſter, phyh- 
cian, and ſurgeon. Sir Robert Rich, bart. 
2 native of this place, gave ſix thouſand 
pounds by will for a blue-coat hoſpital, 
wherein are twenty boys, ten poor men, 
and as many women ; and they have lately 
erected an infirmary. The preſent govern- 
ment of this city 1s by twelve aldermen, 
who are juſtices of the peace, out of which 
number the mayor is annually choſen. 
There are a recorder, a town=-clerk, and 
ſo many common-council-men as, with 
the aldermen, are not to exceed forty, nor 
be leſs than thirty. Two out of theſe are 
early choſen ſheriffs. It has two mar- 
ets, which are on Wedneſdays and Sa- 
turdays. Its fairs are on April 5, for 
cheeſe, July 5, September 28, and No- 
vember 28, for cattle, It is thirty-fix 
miles north-north-caſt of Briſtol, rwenty- 
fix fouth of Worceller, forty-ſeven welt 
of Oxford, and one hundred aud four weſt- 
by-north from London. Long. 2. 16. W. 
Lat. 51. 50. N. 

* GLOCESTERSHIRE, a large in- 
land county, having Monmouthſkire and 
Herefordſhire on the weſt, Worceſterſhire 
on the north, Warwickſhire and Oxford- 
' ſhire on the eaſt, and Wiltſhire and So- 
merſetſhire on the ſouth. It abounds in 
grain of all ſorts, cattle, ſheep, fine wool, 
butter, cheeſe, veniſon, fowls, and game. 
Here are woods, parks, iron mines, and 
orchards which afford good cyder and perry. 
The principal rivers are the Severn and the 
Wie, which laſt divides it from Mon- 
mouthſhire. It has likewiſe the Ifis, the 
Churn, the Leche, the Coln, the Wind- 
ruſh, the Everlode, the Leden, the Avon, 
the Swiliate, the Caron, and the” Stour. 
Ic is in length, from north-eaſt to ſouth- 
weft, fifty miles, and in breadth about 
twenty-ſix, Ir ſends fix members to par- 
liament, four for the boroughs, and two 
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for the county. The air is generally very 
good, and the foil fruitful, Cotſwold 
hills, on the eaſt part, feed many flocks 
of ſheep, and weſtward, beyond the Severn, 
is the foreſt of Dean. Between them are 
the rich vales of Gloceſter, and towards 
the north thoſe of Ev-tham. The Severn, 
called in Welſh Hatiren, is a large river, 
upon which the tide runs as far as Tewkſ- 
bury, famous for its abbey before the diſ- 
ſolution of the monaſteries. Here the 
Lancaſtrians were defeated, and here Ed- 
ward, the fon of Henry VI. was killed, 
The river divides into. two ſtreams, and 
forms the iſle of Alney, near Gloceſter, 
the capital of the county, The paſſage 
cver the Scvern, in the road from Briſtol 
to Wales, is at Auft, where there is a 
ferry. To the eaſt of this is Thornbury, 
where the foundation of a magnificent 
caſtle was laid by the duke of Buckingham, 
who was beheaded by Richard III. 

GLORIA PATRI. See Doxology. 

GLORIOSA, the ſuperb lilly, in bo- 
tan v. 

GLOSS, in matters of literature, an ex- 
poſition or explication of the text of any 
author, whether in the ſame language, or 
any other ; in which ſenſe ir differs little 
from commentary, 

GLOSS, among artificers, the luſtre or 
brightneſs ſer upon cloth, filk, and the 
like. 

GLOSSARY, Cl:farium, a fort of die- 
tionary, explaining the obſcure and anti- 

un ed terms in ſome old author. | 


G1 OSSOPETRA, in natural hiſtory, a 


genus of extraneous foffils, ſo called from 


their having been ſuppoſed the tongues 
of ſerpents turncd to ſtone, though they 
are really the teeth of ſharks, and are dat» 
ly fond 13 the mouths of thoſe fiſhes, 
wherever they are taken. | 

GLOTTIS, in anatomy, the mouth or 
aperture of the larynx, through which the 
air aſcends and deſcends in refoiring, 

GLOW-WORM, the Englith name of 
an inſect, called by zoologifts cicindela. 

GLUE, among artificers, a tenacious 
viſcid matter, ſerving as a cement to bind 
or conne things together. 

Glues are af different kinds, according 
to the various uſes they. are defigned for, 
as the common glue, glove-glve, and parch- 
ment glue ; whereof the two laſt are more 
properly called fize. See Size. 

The common or ftrong glue is chiefly 
uſed by carpenters, joiners, cabinet-mak - 
ers, &c. and the beſt kind is that made in 
England, in ſquare pieces of a ruddy 
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brown colour ; and, next to this, the 
Flanders glue. It is made of the ſkins of 
animals, as oxen, cows, calves, ſheep, 
&c. and the older the creature is, the bet- 
ter is the glue made of its hide. Indeed, 
whole ſkins are but rarely uſed for this 
purpoſe, but only the ſhavings, parings, 
or icraps of them; or the feet, finews, 
&c. That made of whole ſkins, however, 
is undoubtedly the beſt ; as that made of 
news is the very worſt. 

The belt glue is that which is oldeſt ; 
and the ſureſt way to try its goodneſs, is 
to lay a piece to ſteep three or four days, 
and if it ſwell conſiderably without melting, 
and when taken out retumes its former 
drineſs, it is excellent. 

A glue that will hold againſt fire or 
water, may be made thus : mix a handful 
of quick-lime with four ounces of linſced- 
oil; boil them to a good thickneſs, then 
ſpread it on tin-plates in the ſhade, and it 
will become exceeding hard, but may be 
eaſily diſſolved over a fire, as glue, and 
will effect the buſineſs to admiration, 

GLUT AUS, in anatomy, the name of 
three muſcles, which form the buttocks, 
and from their ſize are called maximus, 
medius and minimus. 

GLYCINE, ſcarlet-pea, in botany. 

GLYCONIAN VERSE, in ancient 

etry, conſiſts of three feet, whereof the 
Eft is ſpondee, the ſecond a choriambus, 
and the laſt a pyrrhichius; or the firſt 
may be a ſpondee, and the other two 
dactyls. 

GLYCYRRHIZA, liquorice, in bota- 
ny, a genus of plants. h 

GLYPH, in ſculpture and architecture, 
any canal or cavity, uſed as an ornament. 

GLYSTER. See Clyſeer. 

GNAPHALIUM, cudweed, in botany, 
a genus of plants. 

GNAT, in zoology, an inſect of the 
fly-kind, called by authors culex. 
GNOMES, Gnomi, certain 
ple, who, according to the Cabbaliſts, 


iInhabit the inner parts of the earth. They 


are ſuppoſed ſmall in ſtature, and the 
guardians of quarries, mines, &c. 

GNOMON, in dialling, the ſtyle or 
pin of a dial, whoſe ſhadow ſerves to point 
out the hour, 

The gnomon of every dial is ſuppoſed to 
repreſent the axis of the world, and there- 
fore the two ends, or extremities thereof, 
muſt anſwer to the north and ſouth poles. 

GNOMON, in geometry, If a paral- 
Iclogram be divided into bur lefſer ones 
by two right lines drawn reſpectively 


parallel to the fidez thereof, and one 


inviſible 
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| of theſe parallelograms de retrenched, or 


taken away ; the remaining three will form 
a gnomon. 

GNOMON, in aſtronomy, a pillar, &c. 
erected to find the meridian altitudes of 
the ſun and ſtars by its ſhadow. 3 

The method of finding the ſun's meri- 
dian altitude by the help of a gnomon was 
much uſed by the ancients. It muſt be 
obſerved, that the greater the height of 
the fun is, the ſhorter is the ſhadow of 2 
gnomon, and the contrary. In making 
obſervations for determining the meridian 
altitudes of the ſun and ſtars, it was uſual 
to ſet down what proportion the length of 
the ſhadow bore to the height of the pillar; 
that is, the height of the pillar being di- 
vided into a certain number of equal parts, 
to ſay how many of theſe parts the length 
of the ſhadow amovnted to at the equi- 
noxes or ſolſtices. The moſt ancient ob- 
ſervation of this kind, that we meet with, 
1s that made by Pytheas, in the time of 
Alexander the Great, at Marſeilles, where 
he found the height of the gnomon was to 
the meridian ſhadow, at the ſummer ſol- 
ſtice, as 213 1-8 to 600; the ſame as Gaſ- 
ſendus ſound it to be, by an obſervation 
made at the ſame place, almoſt 2000 years 
after, in the year 1636. 

CNOMONICS, Gnomonica, the art of 
dialling, or of drawing ſun and mcon 
dials, on any given plane. See Dial. 

GNOSTICS, in church-hiſtory, chriſ- 
tian heretics ſo called, it being a name 
which almoſt all the ancient heretics af- 
fected to take, to expreſs that new Know- 
ledge and extraordinary light to which 
they made pretenſions; the word gnoſtie 
ſignifying a learned, or enlightened per- 
ſon. 

GOAT, Capra, in zoology, a quadru- 
ped of the order of the pecora. Dee Ca- 
ra. . . 
2 GOAT-SUCKER, Caprimulgus, in or- 

nithology, a ſpecies of hirundo. 

GOD, Deus, the Supreme Being, the 
firſt cauſe or creator of the univerſe, and 
the only true object of religious worſhip. 
The Hebrews called him Jehovah ; which 
name they never pronounced, but uſed in- 
ſtead of it the words Adona:, or Elohim. 
God, ſa ys Sir Iſaac Newton, is a relative 
term, and has reſpect to ſervants. It de- 
notes, indeed, an eternal, infinite, abſo- 
lutely perfect being: but ſuch a being 
without dominion, would not be God. 
The word God frequently ſignifies lord, but 
every lord is not God. The dominion of 
a ſpiritual being, or lord, conſtitutes God; 
true dominion, true Cod; the ſupreme, 

ſupreme 5 
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; pretended, pretended. From ſuch q animals were not formed for each other, 
trove dominion it follows that the true God | and for continuing the ſperits. All our 
is living, intelligent, and powerful; and | accounts of nature are full of inflances of 
from his other perfeaions, that he is ſu- | this kind. The admirable and beautiful 
preme, or ſupremely perfect. He is cternal | ſtrocture of things for final cauſes, exalt 

and infinite, omnipotent and omn:{c:ent ; | our idea of the contriver: the unity of 
that is, he endures from eternity to eternity, | dehgn ſhews him to be one. The great mo- 
and is preſent from infinity to infin:ty, | tions in the ſyſtem, performed with the 
He governs all things that exiſt, and knows | fame facility as the leaſt, ſuggeſt his Al- 
all things that are to be known. He is | mighty power, which gave motion to the 
not eternity or infinity, but eternal and earth and the celeſtial bodies with equal 
infinite. H. is not duration and ſpace, I eaſe as to the minuteſt particles. The ſubs 
but he endures and is preſent ; he enderes tilty of the motions and actions in the in- 
always, and he is preſent every where; | ternal parts of bodies, thews that his influ- 
and by exiſting always and every where, | ence penetrates the inmoſt receſſes of things, 
conſtitutes the very things we call duration | and that he is equally active and preſent 
and ſpace, eternity and infinity. He is | every where, The fimplicity of the laws 
omnipreſent, not only virtually, but ſub- I that prevail in the world, the excellent diſ- 
ſtantially ; for power without ſubſiſtance | poſition of things, in order to obtain the 
canuot ſubſiſt All things are contained | beſt ends, and the beauty which adorns 
and move in him, but without mutual paſ- | the works of nature, far ſuperior to any 
fion, that is, he ſuffers. nothing from the | thing in art, ſuggeſt his conſummate wiſ- 
motions of bodies, nor do they undergo any | dom. The uſefulneſs of the whole ſcheme, 
reſiſtance from his omnipreſence. ſo well contrived for the intelligent beings 
It is confeſſed, that God exiſts neceſſarily ; | that enjoy it, with the internal diſpoſition 
and by the ſame neceſſity he exiſts always | and moral ſtructure of thoſe beings them- 
and every where. Hence alſo he mult be | ſelves, ſhew his unbounded goodneſs. Theſe 
perfectly ſimilar ; all eye, all ear, all brain, | are the arguments that are ſufficiently open 
all arm, all perfection, intelligence, and | to the views and capacities of the unlearnedz 
action; but after a manner not at all cor- | while, at the ſame time, they acquire new 
poreal, not at all like men; after a man- | ſtrength and luſt re from the diſcoveries of 
ner alogether unknown to us. He is de- | the learned. The Deity's acting and interpo- 
ſtitute of all body, and bodily ſhape, and | fing in the univerſe, thew that he governs, 
therefore cannot be ſeen, heard, or touched ; | as well as formed it; and the depth of his 
nor ought to be worſhipped under the repre- | counſe!s, even in conducting the material 
ſentation of any thing corporeal. We know | univerſe, of which a great part ſurpaſſes 
him only by his properties, or attributes, | our knowledge, keep up an inward venera- 
by the moſt wiſe and excellent ſtructure of | tion and awe of this great Being, and diſ- 
things, and by final cauſes : but we adore | poſe us to receive what may be otherwife 
and worlhip hi only on account of his | revealed to us, concerning him. It has 
dominion : for God, ſetting aſide dominion, | been juſtly obſerved that ſome of the laws 
providence, and final cauſes, is nothing {| of nature now known to us, muſt have 
elſe but fate and nature, eſcaped us, if we had wanted the ſenſe of 
The plain argument, ſays Mr. Maclau- | ſeeing, It may be in his power to beſtow 
rin, for the exittence of the Deity, obvious | upon us other tenſes, of which we have at 
to all, and carrying irreſiſtible conviction | preſent no idea; without which it may be 
with it, is from the evident contrivance | impoſſible for us to know all his works, or 
and fitneſs of things for one another, which | to have more adequate ideas of himſelf. 
we meet with throughout all parts of the | In our preſent tate, we know enough to 
univerſe. There is no need of nice or | be ſatisfied of our dependency upon him, 
- ſubtile reaſonings in this matter; a ma- and of the duty we owe to him, the Lord 
nifelt contrivance immediately ſuggeſts a | and diſpoſer of all things. He is not the 
contriver, It ſtrikes us like a ſenſation ;] object of ſenſe; his eſſence, and indeed 
and artful reaſonings againſt it may puz- | that of all other ſubſtances, is beyond the 
zle us, but it is without ſhaking our belief. | reach of all our diſcoveries ; but his attri- 
No perſon, for example, that knows the | butes clearly appear in his admirable works. 
principles of optics and the ſtructure of the | We know, that the higheſt conceptions 
eye, can believe that it was formed with- | we are able to form of them, are ſtill be- 
out ſkill in that ſcience; or that the ear | neath his real perfetions ; but his power 
was formed without the knowledge of | and dominion over us, and our duty towards 
ſounds z or that the male and female in him, are manifeſt, With 
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Wich reſpect to Chriſtians it will be | 


Tuthici-at to mention, that they were very 
early divided in opinion, with regard to 
the nature and eſſence of the Supreme Be- 
ing ; a great part worihipping three perſons 
in the unity of the godhead, while others 
abſolutely rejected a trinity of perſons, and 
atteried the unity of the Divine nature, 
both wita reipect to perion and ſubſtance. 
Sct I rinitarian. 

GODDESS, a heathen deity of the fe- 
male ſcx. 8 

GOD - FATHERS and GOD - MO- 
THERS, perſons who undertake to an- 
ſwer for the future conduct of infants, at 
their baptiſm. This cuſtom 1s of great an- 
tiquity in the Chriſtian church, and was, 
in all probability, inſtituted to prevent 
children from being brought up in ido- 
latry, if their parents ſhould die before 
they arrived at years of diſeretion. 

GOLD, Aurum, the ſol and rex metal- 
Jorum of the chemiſts, a yellow metal 
ſcarce at all elaſtic or ſonorous, very ſoft 
and flexible, the moſt ductile of all metal- 
lic bodies. Dr. Halley took one grain of 
gilt filver, of which only one foriy-eighth 
part was gold: this grain was drawn into 
a wire two clls in length, which, examin- 
ed by a microſcope, appeared every where 
covered with the gold : a piece of the wire 
being put into aqua-fortis, the filver was 
eaten out, and a tube of gold remained, 
which, notwithſtanding its extreme thin- 

neſs, was ſtil] opake. 

Gold is, of all natural bodies, the moſt 
ponderous : hence it finks into quick - 
filver, whilſt all other ſubſtances, platina 
excepted, ſwim on the ſurſace. Ir is up- 
wards of nineteen times heavier than an 
equal bulk of water: a Paris cubic foot is 
reckoned to weigh 1368 pounds. From its 
greater denſity it becomes ſenſibly hotter 
than other bodies when laid along with 
them in hot water. 

Gold melts in a red heat, much ſooner 
than copper or iron ; though much later 
than lead or tin. It is of al! metals the 
moti fized, or permanent in the fire: an 
ounce has been kept for two months to- 
gether, ina glaſs-houſe furnace, which of 
al! furnaces gives the moſt vehement heat, 
without ſuffering the leaſt diminution of 
its weight. 

Gold diſſolves in a mixtureof the nitrous 
and marine acids, called, from its action 
on this rex metallorum, aqua-regia : either 
of theſe acids ſingly have no etſect upon it; 
nor is it acted on by the vitriolic. Boer- 


haave ſays that ſea- ſalt or ſal gem are the | 
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only menſtrua of gold; and that both theſe 
ſalts diſſolve it, whether applied in the 
form of a lixivium or fpirit : experience 
affords no foundation for this aflertion. 
The ſolution in aqua-regis is of a gold yel. 
low colour, and ſtains the ſkin, wherever 
it touches, of a fine purpliſh red, which is 
not cafily got off. 

Singular and unalterable as the proper- 
ties of gold appear to be, they are cafily 
maſlered by chemiſtry. A fingle grain of 
tin will deſtroy the ductility of a thouſand 
grains of gold; rendering the molt mal- 
leable gold not only incapable of being ex- 
tended, bur of bearing the hammer at all, 
In Kunckel's Laboratorium Chymicum, there 
are proceſſes by which gold may be ſub- 
limed and diſtilled over the helm; and 
ſurely what ſublimes or diſtils has loſt its 
fixity. Mercury-ſublimate and ſal-ammo- 
niac volatilize. There is a certain common 
and well known ſubject, plentifully made 
uſe of by every body, which robs gold of 
its luſtre, its colour, and irs malleability, 
and renders it white and brittle : but this 
ſubſtance, as it might give riſe to abuſes, 
I torbear to name. Gold melted repeat- 
edly with borax becomes paler and paler 
on every. fufion ; and there are ſundry other 
ſubſtances, as butter of antimony, zinc, 
and the ſmoky ſpirit of tin, from which 
it ſuffers notable alterations. After all 
theſe changes, however, it is ſtill reduci- 
ble to its original ſtate; the brittle, the 
white, the ſublimed, the diftilled gold, 
may all be reſtored to the purity and pro- 
perties of the gold at firft, The chemifts 
have long laboured in the deſtruction of 
this metal, and allow jt to be caſicr to 
make gold than to defiroy it: tho” it does 
not appear that either of theſe problems rs 
entirely beyond the reach of art, for a lit- 
tle gold has in divers experiments been pro- 
duced ; and gold was deftroyed in the pre- 
ſence of Mr. Boyle. | | 

Aqua-regia, the proper menſtruum of 
gold, is commonly prepared, by diffolv- 
ing one part of fal-ammoniac in four of 
aqua-fortis, or ſpirit of nitre. Kunckel 
directs a commodious method of obtain- 
ing the exact proportions neceflary for the 
folation. The gold, either in form of 
leaves, or granulated, or flatted into thin 
plates, then made red-hot and cut in ſmall 
pieces, is to be put into a ſuitable quantity 
of ' aqua+forris, a gentle heat applied, and 
ſome powdered fal-ammoniac added gra- 
dually, by little and little at a ti me, till 
the whole of the gold is diſſolved. 


The largeſt quantities of gold are met 


with 
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with in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies: there 
are mines of it alſo in ſome parts of Eu- 
rope, particularly in Hungary and Tran- 
ſylvania. It is either imbedded in flinty 
or other ſtones, or intermingled among 
the looſe earth ; always in its metallic 
forms, though the particles are commonly 
very ſmall, and often indiſtinguiſhable. 
It is never found in the ſtate of a true 
ore, unleſs when blended with a large 
proportion of other metals. Some gold is 
alſo met with in ſundry rivers, as the Ta- 
tus, the Ganges, the Rhine, the Saale, 
the Niger, the Danube, and many others, 
commonly in fine duſt, often in flat mo- 
leculæ, ſometimes ſuſpended by the water 
in viſible atoms, which ſettle upon ſtand- 
ig, and are diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
river or waſh-gold : theſe golden particles 
doubtleſs proceed from ſome mines or 
veins of gold; from which the metal has 
been waſhed out, and carried by the 
ſtream. 

Gold coins and utenfils are not made of 
pure gold, but have always an alloy of 
filver, or copper, or both together, by 
which the gold is rendered firmer, harder, 
and more ſonorous. When gold is per- 
ſectly pore, it is called gold of ta ape 
carats ; the meaning of which is, that in 
an ounce of the metal all the twenty-four 
ſcruples are pure gold. If only twenty- 
three ſcruples are fine gold, and the other 
ferople a baſer metal, it is called gold of 
twenty-three carats; and in general, the 
number of carats by which the fineneſs is 
expreſſed, denotes the number or ſeruples 
of fine gold in an ounce or twenty-four 
ſeruples of the mixed. The ancients ſup- 
poſed the gold of different countries to 
differ in quality. But gold, when per- 
ſectly pure, is always one and the ſame, 
wherever it is to be found ; no other differ- 
ences being obſerved in it than what pro- 
ceed from an admixture of ſome other 
metal. 

There are different methods of ſepara- 
ting gold from admixture of other metals, 
I only a baſe metal is mixed with gold, 
they may be ſeparated by teſting or cupel- 
lation with lead; the baſe metal vitrifying 
wa lead, whilſt the gold. remains un- 

urt. . 

Silver, which reſiſts the deſtructive 
power of lead equally with gold itſelf, is 
ſeparated by acid menſirua. For this 
purpoſe, we muſt firſt examine, whether 
the mixture contains moſt gold, or moſt 
filver: if the gold is found to prevail, the 


| 


metal is to be flatted into plates, or bra- 


| 
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nulated, and put into a proportionabls 
quantity of aqua-regis, which diſſolves 
the gold, and leaves the filver in the form 
of powder at the bottom : the filver, wathed 


and dried, may be melted into a maſs, 


with the addition of a little tallow, and 
ſome nitre or borax ; and the gold may be 
recovered from the liquar by precipitation. 
If on the other hand, the quantity of 
filver is much greater than that of the 
gold, aqua-fortis is made uſe of, which 
diſſolve* the filver, and leaves the gold 
behind, in form of a black maſs or powder, 
to be waſhed and melted with borax. If 
the proportions of the two metals are 
nearly equal, the mixture is melted with 
ſo much freth filver as will make the whole 
quantity of filver at leaſt three times 
greater than that of the gold: if the 
quantity of filver is much leſs than this, 
the beſt aqua-fortis will not be able to ex- 


tract it from the gold: if much greater, | 


the ſolution or extraction will go on the 
faſter, but the gold will remain in form 


of powder, fome particles of which may 


be in danger of being loſt: if it is juſt 
thrice the weight of the gold, the gold 
retains the form of the original plates: 
from the gold making one fourth of the 
compound, the proceſs is commonly called 
quartation. This method of parting the 


two metals is more commodious and effectual 


than that by aqua-regis; aqua-fortis diſ- 
ſolving the ſilver, much ſooner than aqua- 
regis does the gold; and the former taking 
up none of the gold along with the ſilver, 
whereas the latter almoſt always diffolvey 
a part of the filver along with the gold, 
eſpecially if the aqua-regis is made with 
an under- proportion of marine acid. 

Gold is likewiſe purified from ſilver by 
acids applied in the form of vapour free 
from phlegm. Thus applied, they extract 
ſmall proportions of filver as well as large 
ones; the gold being unable to defend 
that metal againſt the fumes, as it does 


againſt the acid in its liquid ſtate. The 


marine vapours alſa, in this method of a 

plication, corrode the ſilver as effectually 
as the nitrous : the only difference is, that 
when corroded by the nitrous, ſuch part 
as may remain in the pores of the gold, 
is eafily diſſolved and waſhed out by water, 
whereas with the marine, it forms a con- 
crete not diſſoluble in water. The method 
of performing the proceſs is this. Nitre, 
or common ſalt, (not both at once, for 
the vapour ariſing from the mixture would 
diſſolve the gold as well as the ſilver) is 
mixed with an equal quantity of calcined 
3 vuriol, 
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vitriol, by which its acid is extricated in 


the fire ; and twice its weight of powdered 
bricksy to prevent the matter from melting 
and adhering to the ſurface of the metal, 
The gold impregnated with filver, is flat- 
ted into plates ; cleanſed by ignition from 
any external unctuoſity that might impede 
the action of the acid; then ſtratified and 
every where ſurrounded with the mixture 
in a crucible or cementing pot; the veſſel 
Cloſely covered and luted ; the fire gra- 
dually raiſed to a {light red heat, and kept 
up for twelve, ſixteen, or twenty hours, 
It is often neceffary to repeat the cemen- 
tation ; a part of the filver being apt to 
eſcape the action of the fumes, eſpecially 
when the plates are of conſiderable thick- 
neſs : the metal, after one cementation, 
muſt be melted and laminated afreſh, be- 
fore it is commirted to another. Theſe 
Kinds of operations were formerly often 
practiſed ; but have now in great mea- 
ſure given place to more advantageous and 
effectual methods of ſeparation. The mix- 
ture with ſea-ſalt is commonly called the 
legal cement, gold being the only metal- 
lic body, platina excepted, that 1s capa» 


+ pable of reſiſting it. 


The refiſtance of gold to aqua-fortis 


* affords a ready method of diſtinguiſhing 


that metal from compoſitions reſembling 
it in colour. If a line be drawn with 
the maſs upon any ſmooth ſtone that does 
not diſſolve in acids, a drop of aqua-fortis 
will take off the mark left by any of the 
baſe metals, whilſt that made by gold 
remains untouched. 

If gold contains copper, lead, or other 
imperfe&t metallic bodies, along with fil 
ver, it is purified firſt from the baſe me- 
tal by the teſt or cupel, and then ſeparated 
from the ſilver by quartation.—It is pu- 
rified alſo from all the metals by "0 wi 
with antimony, which abſorbs or ſcorifies 
all but gold. Tin is moſt commodiouſly 
ſeparated by inje&ing corroſive ſublimate 
upon the gold in fuſion. Mercury diſſi- 
pated from it by. bare ignition. 

Gold is cleanſed, from external impu- 
rities, by heating it red-hot, and waſhing 
it with weak aqua-fortis, brine of ſea- 
ſalt, with tartar, &c. When pale, the 
colour is heightened, by melting it with 
copper, and afterwards ſeparating the cop- 
per ; or by a mixture of verdigriſe and 
ſal-ammoniac with vitriol or nitre. Ir is 
ſaid that a mixture of gold with one third, 
or even with half its weight of ſilver, ac- 
quires, on cementation with verdigriſe, 


the colour of pure gold, The ſilyer how- 
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ever is eaſily diſcovered on the touchRone, 
by means of aqua-fortis : if a line be 
drawn with the compound metal, a little 
aqua-fortis, applied upon the part, will 
eat out the ſilver ; and the remaining gold 
will appear ſpecked and diſunited. Neu- 
mann's Chemiſtry. 

GOLD-WIRE, a cylindrical ingot of 
filver, ſuperficially gilt, or covered with 
gold at the fire, and afterwards drawn 
ſucceſſively threugh a great number of 
little round holes, of a wire-drawing iron, 
each 82 the other, till it be ſome- 
times no bigger than an hair of the h 
See Wire, _— 1 

It may be obſerved, that before the wire 
be reduced to this exceſſive fineneſs, it is 
drawn through above an hundred and forty 
different holes, and that each time they 
draw it, it is rubbed afreſh over with new 
wax, both to facilitate its paſſage, and to 
prevent the filver's appearing through it. 

GOLD-WIRE flatted, is the former 
wire flatted between two rollers of poliſhed 
ſteel, to fit it to be ſpun on a fick, or 
to be uſed flat, as it is without ſpinning, 
in certain fiuffs, laces, embroideries, &c. 

GOLD-THREAD, or SPUN GOLD, 
is a flatted gold, wrapped or laid over a 
thread of filk, by twiſting it with a wheel 
and iron bobins, 

GOLD-LEAF, or BEATEN GOLD, 
is gold beaten with a hammer into ex- 
ceeding thin leaves, ſo that it is com- 
puted, that an ounce may be beaten into 
fixteen hundred leaves, cach three inches 
ſquare, in which ſtate it takes up more 
than 159052 times its former ſurface, This 
gold they beat on a block of black marble, 
about a foot ſquare, and uſually raiſed 
three feet high: they make uſe of three 
ſorts of hammers, formed like mallets, of 
poliſhed iron. 

GOLD-FINCH, in ornithology, the 
Engliſh name of a ſpecies of fringilla, 
with the wings variegated with black, 
yellow, and white. 

GOLD-SMITH, or SILVER-SMITH, 
an artiſt who makes veſſels, utenſils, and 
ornaments in gold and ſilver. | 

Shell-GOLD, that uſed by the illumi- 
ners, and wherewith we write gold letters, 
It is made of the pareings of leaf-gold, 
and even of the leaves themſelves, reduced 
into an impalpable powder, by grinding 
on a marble with honey. After leaving 
it to infuſe ſome time in aqua-fortis, * 

ut it in ſhells, where it ſticks. To uſe 


it they dilute it with gam -wWater, or ſoap- 
GOLDEN, 


Water. 
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GOLDEN, that which has a relation 
to gold, or conſiſts of gold, is valuable, 
or the like; as, 

GOLDEN-BULL. See the article Bull, 

GOLDEN-CALF, in Jewiſh antiquity, 
a figure which the Iſraelites caſt in gold, 
and ſet up in the wilderneſs to worthip 
during Moſes's abſence in the mount. 

GOLDEN-FLEECE, in the ancient 
mythology, the ſkin, or tleece, of the 
ram upon which Phryxus and Hella are 
ſuppoſed to have ſwam over the ſea to 
Colchis ; which being ſacrificed to ſupi- 
ter, its fleece was hung upon a tree in the 
grove of Mars, guarded by two brazen- 
hoofed bulls, and a monſtrous dragon that 
never flept ; but was at laſt taken and 
carried away by Jaſon, and the Argonauts. 

GOLDEN-N UMBER, in chronology, 
a number ſhewing what year. of the moon's 
cycle any given year is. See Cycle of the 

von. 

GOLDEN-RULE, in arithmetic, is 
alſo called the rule of three. 

GOMPHRENA, the purple everlaſting 
flower, in botany. 

It is a native of both Eaft and Weſt- 
Indies; and the flower is uſually of a 
beautiful purple colour, 


GONDOLA, a fort of barge curiouſly | 


ornamented and navigated on the canals of 
Venice. 

GONORRHOEA, in medicine, an in- 
voluntary etflux of the ſeminal juices, and 
ſome other recrement'tious matter. 

Authors rake notice of three ſpecies 
of gonorrhgeas ; the firſt is a fimple 
gonorrhea, or perpetual efflux of the 
ſeminal juices, without any virulence : 
the ſecond is a venereal, or virulent go- 
norrhœæa, ſo called, though improperly, 
from its fimilitude to the preceding: the 
third is an involuntary etHux of a viſcid 
white, or whitiſh fluid from the urethra, 
in conſequence of a venereal gonorrhea 
ill cured, or too frequently repeated. 

GOOD, .in general, whatever is apt to 
cauſe or increaſe pleaſure, or diminith 
pain in us; or, which amounts to the 
ſame, whatever is able to procure, or pre- 


ſerve to us the poſſeſſion of agreeable ſen- | 


ſations, and remove thoſe ot an oppoſite 
nature. 

Meraphyſicnt GOOD, the ſame with 
perfection. See Perfection. 

Moral GOOD, the right conduct of 
the ſeveral ſenſes and paſſions, or their 
Juſt proportion and accommodation to their 
reſpective objeAions and relations. 

GOOSE, Anſer, in ocaithology, a well- 

Vor. II. | 
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known bird of the anas-kind, with the 
back of a greyiſh brown colour, the belly 
and edges of the wing-feathers white. 

Geele are fowls of great profit, both for 
food, for their feathers, and for their 
greaſe, For the gathering of their fea- 
thers, ſome authors adviſe their being 
pulled twice a year, viz. in March and 
Auguſt ; yet this is certainly an unpro- 
hrable as well as a cruel practice ; for the 
gooſe on being incapable of flight, eaſi ly 
lalls a prey to the fox, and other ravenous 
crratures, and by uncloathing her, you 
occaſion her getting cold, which ſuddenly 
kills her. Tis therefore moſt adviſeable 
to ſtay till moviting time, or till you kill 
her, and then all her feathers may be 
made uſe of at pleaſure. However, in the 
fens of Lincolnſhire, &c, the geeſe both 
old and young are generally pulled twice 
a year. 

GOOSE-BERRY, Greſſularia, or Ribes, 
in botany. 

The b-| way of raifing theſe uſeful 
buthes is by cuttings, obſerving always 
to take the handſomeſt thoots, and that 
from branches that bear moſt fruit. Thefe 
are to be planted in February. 

There are a great many ſorts of gooſe- 
berry, among which the white Holland 
kind is the faireſt, and beſt bearer of all 
others ; the berries being large, tranſpa- 
rent, and well taſted. The Engliſh yel- 
low goole-berry 15 known every where, 
and fitteſt for culinary uſes while green. 
The hedge hog gooſe-berry is large, well 
taſted, and extremely hairy. There is al- 
ſo a ſort of green gooſe-berry, that is a 
verv pleaſant fruit. 

Gooſe-berries taken in ſcaſon, produce 
a delicious wine, very proper for ſummer 
repaſts. Alſo, if thoroughly preſſed, with 
an addition of water, and well fermented, 
they yield in diftillation the beft brandy 
of any of our fruits, and little inferior 
to French brandy. 

GOOSE-WINGS of a Sail, the clues, 
or lower corners, or a ſhip's main-fail or 
fore-ſail, when the middle part is ticd up 
or furled to the yard. 

The gooſe-wings are only uſed in a 
great ſtorm to ſcud under, when tke fail 
at large, or even reefed, would be too 
much for the ſhip to carry at ſuch a time. 

GORDIAN KNOT, in antiquity, 2 
knot made in the leathers or. harneſs of 
the chariot of Gordias, king of Phrygta, 
ſo very intricate, that there was no find» 
ing wher- it began or ended. 

The inhabitants had a tradition, that 
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the oracle had declared, that he who un- 
tied this knot, ſhould be maſter of Afia. 
Alexander having undertaken it, was un- 
able to accomplith it, when fearing leſt 
his not untying it ſhould be deemed an ill 
augury, and prove a check in the way of 
His conqueſts, he cut it aſunder with his 
ſword, and thus either accompliſhed or 
eluded the oracle, 

GORE, in heraldry, one of the abate- 
ments, which, according to Guillim, de- 
notes a coward, It is a figure conſiſting 
of two arch lines drawn one from the 
ſiniſter chief, and the other from the ſiniſter 
baſe, both meeting in an acute angle in 
the middle of the feſs point. 

GORGE, Gula, in architecture, the 
narrowelt part of the Tuſcan and Doric 
capitals, lying between the eſtragal, above 
the ſhaft of the pillar and the annulets. 

It is alſo uſed for a concave moulding, 
(larger, but not fo deep as a ſcotia, which 
ſerves for compartments, &c. 

GORGE, in fortification, the entrance 
of the platform of any work. | 

GORGED, in heraldry, the bearing of 
A crown, coronet, or the like, about the 
neck of the lion, a ſwan, &c. and in that 
caſe it is ſaid, the lion or cygnet is gorged 
with a ducal coronet, &c. 

GORGONS, in antiquity, a warlike 
female nation of Lybia, in Africa, who 
had frequent quarrels with another nation 
of the ſame ſex, called Amazons. 

% GOR GONS, in fabulous hiſtory, 
three ſiſtere, the daughters of Phorcus and 
Ccta. They were named Meduſa, Eu- 
ryole, and Sthenio, and are repreſented 
as having ſnakes inſtead of hair, brazen 
hands and golden wings. Heſiod fays 
they had but one eye between all the 
three, which they uſed by turns. They 
Jived near the garden of the Heſperides, 
and transformed into flone all who 
looked at them, Perſeus, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of Minerva, killed Meduſa, when 
her ſiſters purſued him, and he eſcaped 
by putting on an helmet, lent him by 
Pluto, which rendered him inviſible. 

GOSHAWK, the Englith name of the 
yellow-legged falcon, with a brown back, 
and a White variegated breaſt. * 

GOSPEL, the hiflory of the life, ac- 
tions, death, reſurrection, aſcenſion, and 
doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt. 

The word is Saxon, and of the ſame 
import with the Latin term evangelium, 
which ſignifies glad tidings, or good news. 

The hiſtory is contained in the writings 


of St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and 
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St. John; who from thence are called 
evangeliſts. The Chriſtian church never 
acknowledged any more than theſe four 
goſpels as canonical ; notwithſtanding 
which, ſeveral apocryphal goſpels are 
handed down to us, and others are en- 
tirely loſt, 

GOSSYPIUM, cotton, in botany. See 
Cotton. 

GOTHIC, in general, whatever hag 
any relation to the Goths : thus we lay, 
Gothic cuſtoms, Gothic architecture, &c, 

Gothic architecture is far removed from 
the manner and proportions of the antique; 
having its ornaments wild and chimerical, 
and its profiles incorrect: however, it is 
frequently found very ſtrong, and appears 
very rich and pompous, as may be ſcen 
in ſeveral of our Englith cathedrals, This 
manner of building was, originally, very 
heavy and coarſe ; but afterwards run into 
the oppoſite extreme, being ſlender, rich, 
and delicate to a fault. In the Gothic archi- 
tecture we ſce high vaults raiſed on ſlen- 
der pillars ; and every thing crowded with 
windows, roſes, crotles, figures, &c. 

GOVERNMENT, in general, the po- 
lity of a Rate, or an orderly power con- 
ſtituted for the public good. 

Government is alſo a poſt or office 
which gives a perſon the pewer or right 
to govern or rule over a place, 

Government is alio uſed for the city, 
country, or place to which the power of 
governing is extended. 

Government, in grammar, a part of 
conſtruction uſually called regimen. - 

GOUGE, an inſtrument or tow] uſed 
by divers artificers ; being a fort of round 


| hollow chifſel, for cutting holes, chan- 


nels, grooves, &c. either in wood or ſtone, 
See Joinery. 

GOUT, Arthritis, in medicine, as de- 
fined by Boerhaave, a very painful di- 
eaſe, whoſe ſeat is in the joints and liga- 
ments of the feet, and whoſe principal 
times of invaſion arc the ſpring and au- 
tumn. 

The curative intention, according to 
Wintringham, requires, firſt, that the 
prime viz be ſet fice from a load of in- 
digeſted crudities, and the viſcera be 
reſtored to their priſtine vigour ; ſecondly, 
that the fluid ſtagnating in, and fivtt- 


ing up the ſmaller veſſels, may be ex- 
pelled the body, and a free paſſage through 
the conti acted veſſels be reſtored. 

The firſt intention may be anſwered by 
vomits and gentle cathartics repeated as 
occaſion requires; by bitters, aromatics, 
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antiſcorbutic medicines ; by alkaline fixed 
ts, taken in ſmall quantities for a long 

me; by aliments and drinks that are 
nouriſhing, light, eaſy of digeſtion, quick- 
ly afimilats/, and taken in due quantity; 
by powerful exerciſe often repeated, and 
long continued; and eſpecially by riding 
in dry, ſerene, pure air ; by frictions 3; by 
motion of the affected parts; by going to 
{leep at early hours. > 

The ſecond inter tion may be anſwered 
partly by the preceding, as well as by 
procuring gentle ſweats ; by bathing in 
natural and artificial baths, ; by ſweating 
in a bagnio; or by the uſe of volatile 
ſalts, and copious drinking of attenuat- 
ing liquors, actually hot, in the morning 
while in bed, in order to procure a ſweat ; 
as alſo by mercurial purges, taking a large 
quantity of diluents after them; by fric- 
tions of the whole body, eſpecia ly the 
parts affected, with hot, dry ſinen-cloths, 
till a redneſs appear; by cold baths ; and 
the like. - 3 

To abate the exceſſive pain in the part 
affected, Boerhaave ſays, that if there be 
an abſolute neceſſity, opiates may be given 
internally, and the patient may drink 
plentifully of hot whey, or any other li- 

vor of the like nature. Externally, emol- 
lients and anodynes may be uſed, laid on 
pretty hot; or the part affected may be 
beat with nettles ; or it may be anointed 
with terebinthinated balſam of ſulphur ; 
or tow may be burnt thereon, 

GRACE, Gratia, among divines, ſig- 
nifies any unmerited gift which God be- 
ſtows on mankind, 

Grace is divided into natural and ſuper- 
natural ; the natural including the gifts 
of being, life, of rational faculties, and 
immortal ſoul, &c. and the ſupernatural 
is conſidered as a gift conferred on intel- 
ligent beings in order to their ſalvation, 

A of GRACE, an act of parliament 
for a general pardon, and for ſetting at 
liberty inſolvent debtors, 

Days of GRACE, in commerce, See 


Day. 

GRACES, in heathen mythology, three 
goddeſſes, whoſe names were Aglia, Tha- 
lia, and Euphroſyne z that ie, ſhining, 
flouriſhing, and gay; or according to 
ſome authors, Pafithea, Euphroſyne, and 
A giale. Some make them the daughters 
of Jupiter and Eurynome, or Eunomia, 
the daughter of Oceanus; but the moſt 
comman opinion is, that they were the 
daughters of Bacchus and Venus, 


They are ſometimes reprefemted dreſſed, 


| ing, ſee Stock. 
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but more frequently naked, to ſhew, per- 
haps, that whatever is truly graceful, js 
ſo in itſelf, without the aid of exterior 
ornaments. They prefided over mutual 
kindneſs and acknowledgment ; beſtowed 
liberality, eloquence, and wiſdom, toge- 
ther with a good grace, gaiety of 2 
fition, and eaſineſs of manners. 

GRADATION, in general, the af- 
cending ſtep by ſtep, or in a regular and 
uniform manner, 

GRADATION, in architeQure, a 
flight of ſteps, particularly aſcending from 
the cloiſter to the choir in churches: 

GRADATION, in painting, a gra- 
dual and inſenſible change of colour, by 
the diminution of the teints and ſhades. 

GRADATION, in rhetoric, the ſame 
with climax. Sce Climat. 

GRAFT, or GRAFF, in gardening, 
a cion or ſhoot of a tree inſerted into ano- 
ther, ſo as to make it yield fruit of the 
ſame nature with that of the tree from 
whence the graft was taken. 

In the choice of grafts, the following 
directions ſhould be carefully obſerved : 
1ſt, That they are ſhoots. of the former 
year. 2dly. That they are taken from 
healthy fruitful trees, And, 3dly. That 
you prefer thoſe grafts which are taken 
from the lateral or horizontal branches, 
to thoſe taken from the perpendicular 
ſhoots. Theſe grafts ſhould be cut off 
from the trees before the buds begin to 
ſwell, which is generally three weeks or a 
month before the ſeaſon for "grafting ; 
therefore when they are cur off, they 
ſhould be laid in the ground with the 
cut downwards, burying them half their 
length, and covering their tops with d 
litter, to prevent their drying : if a ſmall 
joint of the former year's wood be cut 
off with the cion, it will preſerve it the 
better; and when it is grafted, this may 
be cut off; for the grafts muſt be cut to 
a proper length before they are inſerted 
into the flocks ; but till then, the ſhoots 
ſhould remain their full lengrh, as they 
were taken from the tree, which will pre- 
ſerve them better from ſtriking. If theſe 
grafts are to be carried to a conſiderable 
diſtance, it will be proper to put their cut 
ends into a lump of clay, and to wrap 
them up in moſs, which will preſerve 
them freſh for a month or longer: but 
theſe ſhould be cut off earlier from the 
trees, than thoſe that are to be grafted 
near the place where the trees are grow- 
ing. For the choice of flocks for graft» 
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GRAFTING, or ENGRAFTING, 


the taking a ſhoot from one tree, and in- 
ſerting it in another, in ſüdh a manner 
that both may unite and form one tree. 

The reaſon for grafting is, that as all 
good fruits have been accidentally obtain- 
ed from ſeeds, ſo theſe when fown will 
often degenerate, and produce ſuch fruits as 
are not worth cultivating : but when the 
ſhoots, cions, or grafts, are taken from 
ſoch trees as yield good fruir, theſe will 
never vary from their kind, whatever be 
the ſtock, ur trec, on which they are 
grafted. 

The moſt proper ſeaſon for grafting 1s 
In the ſpring, juſt before the riſing of the 
ſap, or at leaſt before it riſes in auy great 
quantity: but the weather muſt be nei- 
ther froſty not wet; nor ſhould the wind 
blow very bleak or ſtrong when this ope- 
ration 15 performed : for on theſe circum- 
ſtances, and upon the exact joining of the 
inner bark of the cion with the inner bark 
of the ſtock, ſo that the ſap which flows 
between the bark and the wood may be 
communicated from the one to the other, 
the ſucceſs of grafting chiefly depends. 

The implements neceflary for grafting 
are, a fine ſmall hand-ſaw to cat off the 
Heads of large ſtocks ; a good ſtrong knife 
with a thick back to make clefts in the 
ſtocks; a ſharp pen-knife to cut the 
grafts ; a grafting chiſſel, and a ſmall mal- 
Jet to pare away the wood ; baſs, or wool- 
Jen yarn to tie the grafts with ; and a 
quantity of clay, or cement, properly pre- 
pared, to lay over the inciſions, in order 
to prevent their bleeding, and keep out 
the air. 

The method of preparing the clay in- 
tended for this purpoſe, is to mix tho- 
roughly together a quantity of ſtrong, fat 
Joam, ſome new ſtone-horſe dung broken 
Into ſmall bits, a little tanners hair, or 
itraw, cut very ſmall, with a little ſalt, 
and as much water as will make the 
whole of the conſiſtence of pretty ſtiff 
mortar. 

The cement or compoſition which ſome 
have of late uſed, and which has been 
found to anſwer the deſigu of keeping out 
The air better than the above clay, is made 
of turpentine, bees wax, and roſin, melt- 
e] together. This compoſition, when of 
a proper conhitence, is laid about a quar- 
ter of an inch thick, vpon the cut part 
of the ftock round the graft; and has 
this farther advantage over the clay, that 
there is no danger of its being hurt by 
zrolt ; fox cold hardens it; and when the 
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heat of ſummer comes on, by which time 
it is no longer wanted on the tree, it will 
melt and fall off without any trouble. 

GRAIN, a general name for all forts 
of corn, as wheat, barley, oats, &c, 

GRAIN is alto the name of a ſmall 
weight, the twentieth part of a ſcruple 
in apothecaries weight, and the twenty- 
fourth of a penny-weight troy. See 
Weight. 

GRAIN alſo denotes the component 
particles of ſtones aud metals, the veins 
of od, &c. Hence crols-grained, or 
againſt the grain, is contrary to the fibres 
of wood, &c. . 

GRAMMAR, the art of ſpeaking and 
writing any language with propriety. | 

GRAMMAR, a book containing the 
rules of this art, methodically digeſted. 

GRAMMARIAN, one who is (killed 
in, or who teaches grammar. 

GRAMMATICA L, belonging to 

rammar. 

GRANADIER, a ſoldier armed with 
a ſword, a fire-lock, a bayonet, and a 
pouch full of hand-granadoes. They 
wear high caps, are generally the talleſt 
fellows, and are always the firſt upon all 
attacks. 

Every battalion of foot has generally 
a company of granadiers belonging to it, 
four or five granadiers belong .to each 
company of the battalion ; which, on ac- 
caſion, are drawn out, and form a com- 
pany of themſelves. Theſe always take 
the right of a battalion. 

Horſe-GRANADIERS, called by the 
French grenadiers walans, or tlying-grana= 
diers, are ſuch as are mouuted on horſe- 
back, and fight on foot. 

GRANADILLA, paſſion- flower, a plant 
called by Linnæus pafiitiora. 

GRANADO, a hollow ball or ſhell, of 
iron or other metal, about two inches and a 
half in diameter; which being filled with 
fine powder, is ſet on fire by means of a 
ſmall fuſee faſtened ro the touch-hole, 
made of the ſame compoſition as that of a 
bomb : as ſoon as the fire enters the thell, 
it burſts into many pieces, much to the 
damage of all that ſtand near. See 
Bomb. | 

GRANARY, a building to lay or ftore 
corn in, eſpecially that deſigned to be 
kept a conſiderable time. 

Experimental philoſophy has proved that 
the air is the great ſource of corruption; 
keep out that, and all is kept ovt ; and 
the moſt corruptible ſubſlances, ſuch as 
meal, butter, milk, and the like, _ 
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been preſerved freſh four months in the 
exhauſted receiver of an air-pump. 

In Egypt and moſt parts of Africa 
there 'are deep pits made in the folid rock ; 
the deſcent into them is but juſt large 
enough for a man to go down into them 
by, but they grow larger as ſoon as the 
perſon is in, and are uſually ſquare, from 
thirty to forty feet in diameter. In theſe 
the great men of the country preſerve 
their corn 3 they firſt firew over the floor 
with ſtraw, then they lay on the corn; 
ſtill, as the heap riſes, placing a thin bed 
of ſiraw between the corn and the tides, 
as they did at the bottom, 

ln this manner they proceed till 
the whole cavity is filled: when this is 
done, they cover the mouth of the en- 
trance with a fort of hurdle of green 
boughs of trees, interwoven one with 
another. This they cover with about two 
feet thickneſs of ſand, and over this raiſe 
a ridge of earth, well beaten together, in 
order to throw off the rain both ways, 
that none may ſcitle on the place and 
ſoak into the magazine. 

The corn thus ſtored up always keeps 
three, four, or more years very good, 

The two great cautions to be obterved 
in the ereKing granaries, are to make them 
ſufficiently ſtrong, and to expoſe them to 
the moſt drying winds. The ordering of 
the corn in many parts of England is 
thus : to ſeparate it from duſt and other 
impurities after it is threſhed, they toſs 
it with ſhovels from one end to the other 
of a long and large room ; the lighter 
ſubſtances fall down in the middle of the 
room, and corn only is carried from fide 
to fide, or end to end of it. After this, 
they ſcreen the corn, and, then bringing 
It into the granaries, it 15 fpread about 
half a foot thick, and rurned from time 
to time about twice in a week 3 once a 
week they alſo repeat the ſcreening it. 
This ſort of management they continue 
about two months, and after that they 
lay it à ſoot thick for two months more, 
and in this time they turn it once a week, 
or twice, if the ſcaton be damp, and now 
and then ſcreen it again. After about 
hve or fix months, they raiſe it to five or 
fix feet thickneſs in the heaps, and then 
they turn it once or twice in a month, 
and ſcreen it now and then. When it 
has lain two years, or more, they turn it 
once in two months, and ſcreen it once 
a quarter, and, how long ſoever it is kept, 
the oftener the turning and ſcreening 1s 
repeated, the beiter the grain will be 
tound to keep. g 
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It is proper to leave an area of a yard 
wide on every ſide the heap of corn, aud 
other empty ipaces, into which they turn 


and toſs the corn, as often as they tind 


occaſion, In Kent they make two ſquare 
holes at each end of the floor, and one 
round in the middle, by means of which 
they throw the corn out of the upper 
into the lower rooms, and ſo up again, 
to turn and air it the better. Their 
ſcreens are made with two partitions, to 
ſeparate the duſt from the corn which 
falls into a bag; and when ſufficiently 
full, this is thrown way, the pure and 
good corn remaining behind. 

Corn has by theſe means been kept in 


our granaries thirty years; and it is obſery- 


ed, that the longer it is kept, the more flour 
it yields in proportion to the corn, and the 
purer and whiter the bread is, the ſuper- 
fluous humidity only evaporating in the 
keeping. At Zurich, in Swifferland, they 
keep corn eighty years or longer, by the 
ſame ſorts of methods. 


The public granaries at Dantzick are 


ſeven, eight, or nine ſtories high, hav- 
ing a funnel in the midſt of every floor 
to let down the corn from one to another, 
They are built ſo ſecurely, that though 
every way furrounded with water, the 
corn contracts no damp, and the veſſels 


have the convenience of coming up to the 


walls for their lading. The Ruſſians pre- 
ſerve their corn in ſubterranean granaries 


of the figure of à ſugar-loaf, wide below, 
and narrow at top: the ſides are well 


plaiſtered, and the top covered with ſtones. 


They are very careful to have the corn 


well dried before it is laid into theſe ſtore- 
houſes, and often dry it by means of 
ovens ; the ſummer dry weather being 
too ſhort to effect it ſuthciently, 
GRAND, a term borrowed from the 
French, implying the ſame with great. 


GRAND-JURY, the jury who finds 


bills of indictment at the fethons, &c. of 
the peace. | N | 

GRANITE, Granite, in natural hif- 
tory, a diſtin genus of ſtones, compoſed 
of ſeparate and very large concretions, 
rudely compacted together, of great hard- 
neſs, and capable of receiving a very 
beautiful poliſh, 

GRANIVORUS, in natvral hiſtory, 
an epithet given to animals that feed on 
corn or ſeed, 

GRANULATION, in metallurgy, 


the action of reducing metals to tmall 


particles in order to promote their ſu- 


ſion and mixture with other bodies. 
| GRAPES, 
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Vine. 

GRAPHOMETER, among ſurveyors, 
an inftroment for taking angles, and ge- 
nerally called a ſemi- circle. 

GRAPPLING, in the fea language, a 
ſort of ſmall anchor with four or five 
flukes or arms, commonly uſed to ride a 
boat. 

Fir: - GRAPPLING, an inftrument 
nearly reſembling the above, only that 
it is fitted with ſtrong barbs in th&room 
of flukes ; and is fixed at the yard-arms 
of a fire- hip to grapple her adverſary, and 
ſet her on fire. 

GRASS, Gramen, in botany, a general 
name for moſt of the herbaceous plants 
uſed in feeding cattle, 


CRAPES, the fruit of the vine, See | 


The beſt feafon- for ſowing graſs ſeed 


35 the latter end of Auguſt, and the begin- 
ning of September, that the graſs may be 
well rooted before the froſt ſet in, which 
is apt to turn the plants out of the ground, 
when they are not well rooted. This ſeed 
ſhould be ſown in moiſt weather, or when 
there is a proſpect of ſhowers, which will 

ſoon bring the graſs up; for, the earth 
being at that ſeaſon warm, the moiſture 
will cauſe the ſeed to vegetate in a few 
days; but, where this cannot be perform- 
ed in autumn, the feeds may be ſown in 
the ſpring : towards the middle of March 
will be a good time, if the ſeaſon proves 
favourable. 

The land on which graſs ſeed is in- 
tended to be ſown, ſhould be well plowed, 
and cleared from the roots of noxious 
weeds, ſuch as couch graſs, fern, ruſhes, 
heath, gorſe, broom, reſt-harrow, &c. 
which, if left in the ground, will ſoon 
get the better of the graſs, and over-run 
the land. Therefore, in ſuch places where 
either of theſe weeds abound, it will be a 
good method to plow up the ſurface in 
April, and let it lie ſome time to dry ; 
then lay it in ſmall heaps, and burn it. 
The aſhes ſo produced, when ſpread on the 
land, will be a good manure for it. The 
method of burning the land is particularly 
aiſeful ; eſpecially, if it is a cold ſtiff 
ſoil ; but where couch graſs, fern, or reſt- 
harrow, is in plenty, whoſe roots run far 
under ground, the land muſt be plowed 
two or three times pretty deep in dry wea- 
ther, and the roots carefully harrowed off 
each plowing ; . which is the moſt ſure 
method to deftroy them. 

Pefore the ſeed is ſown, the ſurface of 
the gronnd ſhonld be made level and fine, 
- Qtherwiſe the ſeed will be buried unequal. 


RA 


The quantity of graſs-ſeed for an acre of 
land 1s uſually three buſhels, if the feed 
is clean, otherwiſe there muſt be a much 
greater quantity allowed ; when the ſeed 
is fown, it muſt be gently harrowed in, 
and the ground rolled with a wooden 
roller; which will make the ſurſace even, 
and prevent the ſeeds being blown in 
patches. When the gratis comes up, if 
there ſhould be any bare ſpots, where the 
ſeed has not grown, they may be fown 
again, and the ground rolled, which will 
fix the ſeeds; and the firſt kindly thowers 
will bring up the graſs, and make it very 
thick. 

Some people mix clover and rye-grafy 
together, allowing ten pounds of clover, 
and one buſhel of rye-graſs, to an acre: 
but this is only to be done where the land 
is deſigned to remain but three or four 
years in paſture, becauſe neither of theſe 
kinds are of long duration; fo that, where 
the land is deſigned to be laid down for 
many years, it wall be proper to ſow with 
the graſs-ſeed ſome white trefoil, or Dutch 
clover ; which is an abiding plant, and 
ſpreads cloſe on the ſurface of the ground, 
ſending forth- roots at every joint ; and 
makes the cloſeſt ſward of any, and 13 
the ſweeteſt feed for cattle : ſo that, When - 
ever land is laid down to pafture, there 
ſhould always be fix or eight pounds of 
this ſeed ſown upon each acre. 

The following ſpring, if there ſhould 
be any thiſtles, ragwort, or ſuch other 
troubleſome weeds, come up among the 
graſs, they ſhould carefully be cut up with 
a ſpaddle before they grow large ; and this 
ſhould be repeated two or three times in 
the ſummer, which will effectually de- 
ſtroy them; for, if theſe plants are ſuf- 
fered to ripen their ſeeds, they will be 
blown all over the ground ; their ſeeds 
having down adhering to them, which aſ- 
fiſts their tranſportation ; ſo that they are 
often carried by the wind to a great diſ- 
tance, and thereby become very trouble. 
ſome weeds to the graſs. For want of this 
care, how many paſtures may be ſeen al- 
moſt over-run with theſe weeds, eſpeci- 
ally the ragwort; when a ſmall expence, 
if applied in time, would have intirely ex- 
tirpated them ! for a man may go over ſe- 
veral acres of land in one day with a ſpad- 
dle, and cyt up the weeds juſt below the 
ſurface of the ground, turning their roots 
upwards ; which if done in dry weather, 
they will ſoon decay ; but this muſt al- 
ways be performed before the plants come, 


to have their ſeeds formed ; becauſe _ 
at 


. 
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that many forts will live long enough to 
nouriſh their ſeeds after they are cut, 1o 
as to ripen them: and there will be a 
ſupply of weeds for ſome years after, 
which cannot be extirpated without a much 
greater expence. 

The proper management of paſture land 
is the leaſt underſtood of any part of agri- 
culture : the farmers never have attended 
to this, being more inclined to the plough ; 
though the profit attending that has not 
of late years been fo great as to encourage 
them in that part of hutbandry : but theſe 
people never think of laying down land 
for paſture, to continue longer than three 
years ; at the end of which time they 

low it up again, to ſow it with grain. 

- GRASSHOPPER, in zoology, a ſpecies 
of the gryllus, frequent in paſtures. Sce 
- Gryllus. 

GRATINGS, in ſhip-building, certain 
hatches or covers laid over the hatch- 
ways of a ſhip, and crofſed with battens 
of wood, ſo as to let the light down 
between the decks of the ſhips. See 
Hatches, 

GRAVE, in muſic, is applied to a ſound 

of a low or deep tone. 
GRAVE Accent, in grammar, a mark 
placed in this manner [] over ſome 
vowel, and implies that the voice ſhould 
be lowered in pronouncing that ſyllable. 

GRAVEL, in natural hiſtory, a con- 
geries of ſmall pebbles, which being mixed 
with a ſtiff lome, makes laſting 'and ele- 
gant walks in our gardens. The month 
of March is the propereſt time for laying 
gravel; for it is not prudent to do it ſooner, 
or to lay walks in any of the winter- 
months before that time. 


GRAVEL, in medicine, a very painful | 


diſtemper ariſing from a gritty matter con- 
creting into ſmall ſtones in the Kidnies 
and bladder. See Stone. 

GRAVELLY Land, abounding with 
rome and ſand. The beſt manure of theſe 

ands is marl, or any ſliff clay that will 
diffolve with the froſt, cow-dung, chalk, 
mud, and half rotten ſtraw from the dung- 
ill, 

GRAVER, the name of a tool by which 
all the lines, ſcratches, and ſhades, are 
engraved on copper, &c. 

GRAVITATION,' in philoſophy, the 
*. h ich one body exerts upon another 

y reaſon of its gravity. See Attraction. 

GRAVITY, the natural tendency which 
all bodies have towards a center. See At- 
traction. 8 

GRAVITY, in mechanics, the ten- 
dency of bodies towards the center of the 
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earth. Gravity is of two kinds, abſolute, 


and relative, or ſpecific. . 

Abſolute GRAVITY is the whole force 
with which a body tends downwards, or 
towards the center of the earth, and is al- 
ways equal to the quantity of matter the 
body contains, without any regard to its 
bulk; fo that the abſolute gravity of a 
pound of wood 15 equal to that of a pound 
of iron. | 

Relative or Specific GRAVITY is the 
exceſs of gravity in one body above that of 
another of equal dimenſions, and is always 
proportionable to the quantity of matter 
under that dimenſion. Thus a cubic inch 
of iron is heavier than a cubic inch of 
wood; for the iron being more denſe than 
the wood, contains a greater quantity of 
matter under the ſame bulk. 

For the method of finding the ſpecific 
2 of bodies, ſee Hydraſtaticul Ba- 
AH. c. 

GRAVITY of the Air. See Air. 

GREASE, in farriery, a ſwelling and 
gourdineſs of the legs of a horſe. Thj 
diſeaſe is generally the effects of a faulty 
blood, and happens moſtly to horſes of a 
groſs conſtitution ; fometimes it is owing 
to carelefſneſs in the perſons that look 
after them, for want of keeping their 
limbs clean and dry ; but for the moſt 
part, horſes that run late in the winter 
at graſs are the moſt ſubje to it; their 
blood by that means growing poor and 
. expoſes them firſt to ſwell in 
their limbs, and then to eruptions, which 
diſcharge a fetid ſtinking matter reſem- 
bling melted glue, and when it turns 
ſharp and corroſive, it becomes very trou- 
bleſome. Sometimes the greaſe breaks 
out only behind, ſometimes before ; and 
when the conſtitution is very bad, it will 
break out in ell the four limbs at the ſame 
time, 

When the heels are very much ſwelled 
and full of hard ſcabs, it is neceſſary to 
begin the cure with poultices, which may 
be made with either rurneps or rye- flour, 
turpentine, and hogs lard, mixed with 
ſpirit of wine or red wine-lees ; and when 
the horſe comes to move his limbs with 
leſs ſtiffneſs, it will be proper to purge 
him, which, in ſome caſes, muſt be re- 
peated five or fix times, before you can 
obtain the defired effect. Where there are 
pretty large ſwellings in the limbs, diu- 
retics that work powerfully by urine, often 
ſucceed berter than purges. 

GREAT, a term of compariſon, ap- 
plied to things of large or extraordinary 


dimenſions, &c. ; 
GREAT 
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GREAT Circles of the Sphere, ſuch as 


divide the ſphere into two equal parts or 


E 


hemiſpheres, in contradiction to the lelier | 


circles, which cut the ſphere into unequal 
arts. 

GREAT Circle Sailing. See Sailing. 

GREEK, or GRECIAN, toncthing 
relating to ancient Greece, 

GREEK Church, that part of the 
Chriſtian church ettabliſhed in Greece and 
other parts of Turkey. 

GREEK Language, the languige ſpoken 
by the ancient Greeks, and ſtill preſerved 
in the writings of Plato, Ariltotle, De- 
moſthenes, Thucydides, Xenophon, Ho- 
mer, Hehod, &c. The Greek language 
was that of a people who had a taſte for 
the arts and ſciences, which they happily 
cultivated; and hence it abounds with 
very ſignificative terms, which are often 
borrowed by the moderns, and applied to 
any new diſcovery, inſtrument, machine, 
&c. 

GREEK Orders, in architefture, are 
He Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian ; the 
other two, namely the Tufcan and Com- 

ofite, being called the Latin orders. 

GREEN, one of the original colours 
of the rays of light. 

GREEN, among painters and dyers, 
a colour produced by a mixture of yellow 
and blue, which will be either deeper or 
lighter in proportion to the quantity of 

elo ufed in the compoſition. 

GREEN-CLOTH, a board or court of 
juſtice, held in the compting-houſe of the 
| king's houthold, compoſed of the lord- 
ſteward, and the othcers under him, who 
fit daily, and take cognizance of matters 
of juſtice within the verge of the court, 
which extends about two hundred yards 
every way from the laſt gate of the pa- 
lace where his majeſty reſides. 

GREEN-FINCH, in ornithology, the 
Engliſh name of the greeniſh fringilla, 
having its wings and tail variegated with 
yellow. It is a very common bird with 
us, and ſomething larger than the chat- 
finch. 

GREENHOUSE, a conſervatory, or 
houſe ereRed in a garden, for preferving 
ſuch tender and exotic plants as cannot 
| bear the cold of our winters, if expoſed to 
the open air. 

* GREENLAND, extends from the 
meridian of London to 50 degrees of weſt 
longitude, and from 60 to $89 degrees of 
north latitude, Cape Farewell being the 
maoſt ſoutherly point of land. The coun» 
try is moſtly all highland and mountains, 


| college, (which is now dettroyed, 
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exceſlive cold and covered with ſnow al! 
the year. It has little or no wood, except 
lome few buſhes, and not many plants or 
herbs; aud contequently, there can be 
but few quadrupeds nouriſhed here, the 
chief ſobhitence of the inhabitants being 
on fiſhing. The inhabitants know no- 
thing of ſowing nor planting, though the 
valleys between the mountains feem fit for 
the purpoſe. - There are no animals but 
bears, foxes, rein-deer, and dogs. There 
are a multitude of tithes on the coaft, par- 
ticularly whales, ſea-unicorns, ſeals, and 
dog-fiſh, Of the ſea-unicorn's horn they 
make ſwords and heads for their darts and 
arrows. The tith itſelf is as large as an 
ox, ſtrong, ſwift, and hard to be caught, 
They have likewiſe a great number of 
birds, which the natives are very dextrous 
in catching, with ſnares and ſprings, aud 
they make great uſe of the ſkins and fea- 
thers, The inhabitants are generally of 
a low ſtature, with black hair, tlat noſes, 
broad faces, and lips turned up. Their 
complexion is of the colour of a ripe olive, 
or a dark brown. The women ſtain their 
faces with blue and black ſtreaks, let into 
the ſkin by pricking it with a ſharp bone, 
They reſemble the Samoids and Laplau- 
ders, and are very active and ftrong, 
They are ſometimes ſo deſperate, that ra- 
ther than be taken they will throw them- 
ſelves down the rocks and mountains. In 
the winter they retire from the ſea-fide to 
the warm valleys, where they have houſes 
and villages, dug in the carth, and round, 
like an oven. In the fiſhing time they 
remove from place to place, in their large 
boats. Theſe contilt of four poles, covered 
with ſkins, which ſerve them well cnough 
in the ſummer. The things they value 
moſt are knives, ſmall pieces of iron, 
looking glats, &c. for which they ex- 
change their bows and arrows, their boats, 
and even their very cloaths off their back. 
Their cloaths are made of bird-ſkins, fea!- 
ſkins, and the like, with the feathers and 
hair upon them. They wear the ha'r de 
outwards in the ſummer, and inwards in 
the winter, at which time they have tuo 
or three ſuits, one upon another, 

GREGARIOUS, an epithet apj!:cd to 
ſuch auimals as live together in flocks or 
herds. 
g GREGORIAN Calendar. See Calen- 

ar. 

GREGORIAN Tra-. Sce Year. 

GRESHAM (fir THOMAS) fonnder 
of the Royal Exchange, and of Gretham- 
and tho 


Exciſe-· 
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Exciſe-oftice built on the ſame ſpot,) was 
the ſon of ſir Richard Gretham, a wealthy 
merchant, and was born at London, in 
1519. While very young, he was bound 
apprentice to a merchant, after which he 
was ſ-nt to Caius college, then Glonvill- 
hall, in Cambridge, where he made ſuch 
improvements in learning, that Dr. Caius, 
the founder of the college, fiyles him 
Doctiſimus Mercator, or the very Learned 
Merchant. He then engaged in trade, 
and, in 1543, became a member of the 
mercers company. He ſoon after married, 
and his father dy.ng, ſucceeded him in the 
othce of agent to king Edward for taking 
vp money of the merchants of Antwerp, 
and, in 1551, removed with his family to 
that city, where by his management and 
advice, he increaſed the trade ot England, 
diſcharged his majeſty's debts, and, by the 
advantageous turn he gave to the exchange 
in favour of Englaud, the price of all 
foreign commodittes was funk, and the 
gold and filver which had before been ex- 
ported in large qurniities, were moſt plen- 
tifully brooght back again. Yet upon the 
acceſton of queen Mary, he was removed 
from his agency; but preſenting to the 
miniſtry a memorial of his ſervices to the 
late king, he was ſfoan after reinſlated in 
his former poſts, and on queen Mary's de- 
ceaſe, he was immediately employed hy 
queen Elizabeth to buy up arms. Her 
majelty, in 1559, conferred upon him the 
honour of knighthood, and appointed him 
her agent in foreign parts. 

Sir Thomas's ather, while ſheriff of 
London, had applied to king Henry VIII. 
to enable him to parchaſe houſes, in or- 
der to build a bour.e for their reception; 
but without eftect. Sir Thomas now re- 
ſumed his father's deſign 3 the citizens 
porchaſed eighty houſes in Cornhill, and 
cleared the ground, after which ſir Tho- 
mas, at his own expence, built on” that 
ſput the bourſe, as it was then ealled, on 
the ſame. plan as that of Antwerp. Ir 
was fully completed in 1569; and, on 
the 29th of January following, queen 
Elizabeth, attended by the nobility, came 
from Somerſet-houſe to fir Thomas's in 
Kithopſgate-ſtreer, where having dined 
with him, the went to view the bourſe, 
and having examined every part of it, 
cauſed it to be proclaimed hy a trumpet 
and herald, the Royal Exchange. Sir 
Thomas had purchaſed large eftates- in 
ſeveral counties, and being at length de- 
ficous of having a country ſeat near London, 
he bought Oſterly Park, near Brentſord, 

Vor. II. 
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in Middleſex, within which he built a 


large and magnifcent ſcat. Here queen 
Elizabeth being once lodged and cuter- 
tained with great fplendor, found fault 
with the court before it, as being too large, 
obſerving, that it would appear better, if 
divided by a wall iq the middle, when 
taking the hint, he, in order to thew his 


| reſpect to her majeily, immediately ſ-at 


for workmen from London, who built up 
the wall with ſuch privacy and expedition, 
that the next morning the queen, to her 
great ſurpriſe, found the court divided iu 
the manner ſhe had propoſed the day be- 
fore. Before this ſeat was completed, he 
formed and executed the defign of convert- 
ing his manfion-houſe, near Biſhoptigate - 
fircet, into a feat for the Muſes. For this 
purpoſe, he gave one moiety of the Royal 
Exchange to the mayor and commonalty 
of London, and the other to the mercers 
company for the ſalaries of ſeven lectu- 
rers in divinity, law, phyfic, aſtronomy, 
geometry, muſic, and rhetoric, at fifty 
pounds ſur annum for each, with his houte 
in Biſhopfgate-ftreet, for the reſidence of 
the le&urcys, and the reading of the lec- 
tures. . Having ſettled his alain, he was 


| at lei ſure to reap the fruits of his induftry 


and ſucceſs ; but his enjoyment of this 
felicity was of ſhort duration; for, on the 
evening of the 21ſt of November, in 1579, 
he ſuddenly fell down in his own houſe, 
and being taken up ſpeechleſs, ſoon ex- 
pired. By his death, ſeveral eſtates, to 
the clear yearly value of 2390L fell to his 


lady, who fervived him many years. 


„ GREY (lady JANE) an. illufirious 
perſonage, was of royal blood by both pa- 
rents; her grandmother on the fide of 
her father Henry Grey, duke of Suffolk, 
being queen confort to Edward VI. and 


| her grandmother, on the fide of lady 


Francis Brandon, her mother, being 
daughter o Henry VII. queen dowager 
| of France, and the mother of Mary queen 
of Scots. Lady Jane was born in 1537, 
and gave early proofs of the moſt aſtonith- 
ing abilities. Her genivs appeared in 
every thing ſhe undertook.. Her father 
had two chaplains, Harding and Aylmer, 
both men of diſtinguiſhed learning, whom 
he employed as her tutors 3 and the made 
ſuch proficiency under their inſtructions 
as amazed them both. She not only 
ſpoke and wrote her own language with 


| extraordinary accuracy, but the French, 


Italian, Latin, and eſpecially Greek, were 
as natural to her as her own ; ſhe was alſo 


verſed in Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic. 
| LI Shea 
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She had likewiſe a ſedateneſs of temper, 
and quickneſs of apprehenſion, and a toli- 
dity of judgment, and yet was potſelſed of 
the greateſt mildneſs, humility, and mo- 
deſty. Upon the decline of the king's 
health, in 1553, the dukes of Suffolk and 
Northumberland began to think of pre- 
venting the reverſe of fortunc, which they 
foreſaw would take place on Edward's 
death, by changing the ſucceſſion of the 
crown, and transferring it into their own 
families. Here the excellent and amiable 
qualities of the lady Jane, joined to her 
near athnity to the king, ſubjefted her to 
be the chief tool of their ambition. On 
this account, ſhe was married to the lord 
Guilford Dudley, the duke of Northum— 
berland's fourth ſon, without acquainting 
her with the real deſign of the match, 
which was celebrated with great pomp, in 
the latter end of May. In a few days 
after this king Edward grew fo weak, that 
Northumberland thinking it high time to 
carry his project iato execution, broke the 
affair to the young monarch, and having 
made the moſt plaufible objections to his 
majeſtys two fillers, perſuaded him 10 
ſet aſide all partialities of blood in favour 
of the lady Jane; and a deed of ſeitle- 
ment being drawn vp by tlie judges, was 
with great ſecrecy figned by his majelty, 
and all the lords of the council. Northum- 
berland then directed, letters to the lady 
Mary, in her brother's name, requiring 
her attendance at court ; but when {he 
was within half a day's journey of Green- 
wich, the king died there, on the 6th of 
Jo'y, 1553, and having timely notice of 
It, the eſcaped the ſnare that had been 
laid for her. At lengt! every previous 
Rep being taken, the dukes of Norfolk 
and Suitolk repaired to Purham-houſe, 
where the Jady Jane refided with her 
huſband; and there the duke of Suſlolk, 
with much ſolemnity, told his daughter, 
that the late king had left his crown to 
her, by the conſent of the privy council, 
and that the magiſtrates and citizens of 
London approved what had been done, 
Then both he and Northumberland kneel- 
Ing, paid their homage to her as queen 
of England. The poor lady aftonithed, 
without being moved by their reaſons, or 
elevated by fuch uncxpected honour, ob- 
i Terved the dangers with which her wear- 
ing of the crown would be attended, and 
concluded with ſaying, I will not ex- 
% change my peace for honourable jea- 
& Jouhes, for magnificent and glorious 
1 fetter. And if yur love me ſincerely, 


* 


* and the was prepared ta meet her 


3 


« you would rather with me a ſecure and 
« quiet, thoogh mean fortune, than an 
« exalted condition, expoſed to the wind, 
« and followed by a diſmal fall.” How. 
ever, ſhe was at length prevailed upon to 
yield an unwilling affent, and with a 
heavy heart ſhe ſuflered herfe}f to be con- 
veyed by water to the Tower, which ſhe 
entered with all the fate of a queen, at- 
tended- by the principal nobility, and her 
mother, the duche(s of Suffolk, ſupport- 
ing her train. About ſiz in the afternoon 
ſhe was proclaimed, and the ſame day 
affuming the regal title, proceeded aſtcr- 
wards to exerciſe many acts of ſovereignty, 
Mary, however, was no ſooner proclaimed, 
than the duke of Suftolk, who then reſided 
with his daughter in the Tower, went to 
her apartment, and in the ſofteft terms 
told lier, that the muſt lay aſide the dig- 
nity of a queen ; to which, with a ſerene 
countcnance, ſhe anſwered, that ſhe re- 
ceived this meſſage with greater ſatisfaction 
than her former advancement to royalty; 
that- by her obedience the had finned and 
oftered violcuce to herfelf, and now wil- 
lingly reſigned the crown. | 
Thus ended the reign, but not the mif- 
fortunes of this unhappy lady. She was 
ſent to the Tower, and ſaw her huſband's 
father, with all his family, and many of 
the nobility and gentry, brovght thither, 
for ſapporting the claim the did not ap- 
prove. Before the end of the month the 
ſaw the duke of Suffolk, her own father, 
in the ſame circumſtances with herſelf; 
but her mother not only remained exempt 
from puniſkment, but had fuch intereſt 
with the queen, as, on the left day of the 
month, to procure the duke's liberty. On 
the 3d of November, 1533, the lady Jane, 
and the lord Guillord Dudley, her hot 
band, were carried from the Lower to 
Guildball, where, being tried and con- 
victed of high treaſon, they had ſentence 
of death paſted vpon them, However, ih 
December, the ffrictneſs of their confine» 
ment was mitigated by their being permit- 
ted to take the air in the queen's gar- 
den, and other little indulgences, which 
might give them ſome gleam of hope; 
but her father being engaged in Wyatt's 
rebellion, the miniſters perſuaded the 
queen, that ſhe could not be fate, while 
lady Jane and her hutband were alive; 
and it was not without much difficulty 
that Mary was brought to take them off. 


The gth of February was the day fixed 


ſor her death; the bitterneſs of it was 


tate 
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fate, when Dr. Feckenham, abbot of | ker eyes. The executioner then kneeling 


Weſtminſter, came to her from the queen, 
who was very defirous that ſhe ihould die 
a papiſt. The lady received him with 
moch civility, and with ſuch calmaeſs 
and ſweetneſs of temper, that he could not 
help being moved at her fituation, aad 
therefore procured a reſpite of her execu- 
tion till the twelfth, But when he ac- 

vainted her with it, ſhe told him, That 
be from defiring her death might be de- 
layed, ſhe expected and withed for it as 
the period of her milertes, and her entrance 
into eternal happineſs. On Sunday even- 
ing, which was the laſt ſhe was to (ſpend in 
th: world, it is ſaid the wrote a letter in 
the Greek tongue, on the blank leaves at 
the end of the New Teſtament, in the 
ſame language, which the bequeathed as 
a legacy to her ſiſter, the lady Catharine 
Grey. The next morning the lord Guil- 
ford earneſtly defiring the officers to allow 
him to take his laſt farewel of her, they 
conſented ; but upon notice, ſhe ſent him 
word, that ſuch a meeting would rather 
add to his atflitions, than confirm that 
tranquillity which had prepared their ſouls 
for the ſtroke of death, adviſing him to 
remit the interview to the other world, 
where friendſhips were happy, and unions 
indiſſoluble. All ſhe could do was to give 
him a farewel ont of a window, as he 
paſſed to his ſcaffold on Tower-hill, where 
he ſuffered with much Chriſtian meeknetfs. 
She alſo beheld his dead body wrapped in 
linen, as it was brought back under her 
window to the chapel. The lieutenant 
led this noble and excellent lady about an 
hour after to a ſcaffold oppoſite the White- 
tower, where the was attended by Fecken- 
ham, but without paying any regard to 
his diſcourſes, ſhe kept her eyes fixed on 
a book of prayers the held in her hand. 
After a ſhort recolle&ion, the ſaluted thoſe 
who were preſent with a compoſed counte» 
nance : then addrefiing herſelf to Dr. 
Feckenham, ſhe ſaid, “ God will abun- 
6% dantly requite you, good Sir, for your 
« humanity to me, though your diſcourſes 
« gave me more uneaſineſs than all the 
« terrors of my approaching death.” She 
then made a plain and ſhort ſpeech to the 
ſp*Fators ; after which, kneeling, ſhe 
repeated the Miſere in Engliſh. Then 
riſing, ſhe gave her two women her gloves 
and handkerchief, and her Prayer Book to 
the lieutenant of the Tower. In untying 
her gown the executioner offered to aſſiſt 
her, but ſhe defired him to let her alone; 
and turning to her women, they uacreffed 
and gave her a handkerchief to bind over 


defired her pardon, to which the anſwered, 
* Moſt willingty.“ Ia ſhort, the hand- 
kerchief being bound cloſe over her eyes, 
ſhe began to feel for the block, and being 
guided to it by one of the ſpectators, ſhe 
ftretched herſelf forward, and crying, 
* Lord, into thy haads I commend my 
« fpirit;” her head was inſtantly ſepa- 
rated from her body at one ſtroke. 

GRIF FON, in heraldry, an imaginary 
animal, ſuppoſed by the ancients to be half 
eagle and half lion. 

GRINDING, Trituratis, the reducing 
hard ſubſtances to fine powders, by means 
of mills, robbing them in a mortar, or 
with a muller on a marble. 

— GRIPING, in the ſea-language, the 
inclination of a ſhip to run to the wind- 
ward of her courſe, when the fleers with 
a wind on either quarter. This is partly 
occaſtoned by the ſthogk of the waves 
which ſtrike her on the weather-quaxter, 
but chiefly by the arrangement of the fails, 
which diſpole her at ſuch a time to edge 
continvally to windward, 

GRIST, in country affairs, corn al- 
ready ground, or ready for grinding. 

 GROGRAM, among manufacturers, a 
kind of ſtuff compoſed of filk and mohair. 

GROIN, Pzbes, in anatomy. Sce Pubes, 

GROOM, a name applied to ſeveral 
ſuperior officers belonging to the king's 
houthold. | 

GROOM is more particularly uſed for a 
ſervant appointed to attend herſes in the 
{table, 

GROOVE, among miners, the ſhaft or 
pit funk into the earth, whether in the 
vein or not. 

GROOVE, among joiners, the channel 
made by their plough in the edge of a 
moulding, &c. 

GROSS-WEIGHT, among merchants, 
the whole weight of any commodity, in- 
cluding the duſt, droſs, and bag, cheſt, 
&c. in which it is contained. 

GROSSULARIA, the gooſeberry and 
currrant-buſhes, 

GROTESQUE, ſomething whimſical, 
extravagant, and monſtrous. | 

GROTTO, in natural hiſtory, a large 
deep cavern in ſome rock or mountain. 

GROTTO, a ſmall artificial edifice 
made in a garden, in imitation of a na- 
tural grotto. 

The outſides of theſe grottos are uſvally 
adorned with ruftic architecture, and their 
inſide with ſhell-work, coral, &c. and 
alſo ſurniſhed with various fountains, and 


other ornaments; 
L1z A grotto 
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A grotto may be built with a little ex- 

e of glaſs, cinders, pebbles, pieces of 
arge flints, ſhells, mots, ſtones, counter- 

feit coral, pieces of chalk, &c. all bound 
or cemented together with a proper ce- 
ment, 

GROVE, in gardening, a ſmall wood 
impervious to the rays of the ſun. 

GROUND, in painting, the ſurface 
upon which the figures and other objects 
are repreſented. The. ground is properly 
underſtood of ſuch parts of the piece as 
have nothing painted on them, but retain 
the original colours upon which the other 
colbors are applied to make the repre- 
ſentations. 

A building is ſaid to ſerve as a ground 
to a figure, when the figure is painted on 
the building. 

The ground behind a picture in minia- 
ture is commonly blue or crimſon, imitat» 
ing a curtain of ſattin or velvet. 

GROUND-IVY, hedera terreſtris, in 
botany. Sce Hedera Terreftris. 

GROUND-PINE, in botany. Sce 
Champitys, 

GROUND-WORK, among builders, 
Sce Foundation. 

GROUNDING, in the ſea-language, 
a ſhip is ſaid to ground when the ſtrikes 
and reſts vpon the ground. | 

GROUNDSEL, in botany, See Ery- 
eron. 

GROUP, in painting and ſculpture, 
an atſemblage of figures, of men, beaſts, 
fruits, &c. which have ſome apparent re- 
ſemblance to one another. 

It is neceſſary, in a good piece of paint- 
ing, that all the figures be divided into 
groups: this has ſomewhat in it of the 
nature of ſymphony or concert of voices; 
for as in the one the voices mult ſuſtain 
each other, in order to fill the ear with 
an agrecable harmony from the whole; fo 
in groups, if the parts or figures are not 
well ditpoted, ſomething will be found diſ- 
agreeable. 

GROUSE, or GROWSE, the name of 
a very valuable bird, of the ſize of a full 
grown fowl. Its head is large, aud a- 
dorned with a very beautiful ſcarlet pro- 
tuberance over the eyes, which are re- 
markably piercing. It is a native of Eng- 
land, though not very common, and lives 
on large mountainous heaths. 

GRUB, the Englith name of the hexa- 
pode worms, or maggots, hatched from 
the eggs of bretles. 

Grubs are an excellent, bait for many 


kind: of filh. In angling for the grayl- | 
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ing, the aſh-grub is to be preferred to all 
others. This is plump, milk-white, but 
round from head to tail, and has a red 
head. There 1s alſo another grub, which 
is very common, and is longer and flen- 
derer than the ath grub. It is yellower 
and tougher, and is known by having a 
red head, and two rows of legs along the 
belly. The trout and grayling uſually 
frequent the ſame places, and it is not 
uncommon to take the trout, while fiſhing 
for the other. Theſe grubs are to be kept 
in bran, in which they will grow tougher 
than they were at firtt ; but the aſh-grub 
is always fo tender, that it is difficult to 
make a good bait of it. 

GRUBBING, a term uſed by our far- 
mers to ſignify the taking up the roots of 
trees. Several occaſions offer for the do- 
ing this; as when trees are old and paſt 
growing to any uſe, the roots muſt be 
taken vp, that young trees may be planted 
in their places. This is a chargeable ope- 
ration in molt places, but, in tome coun- 


tries, the farmers have deviſed a machine, 


which does a great part of the work in a 
much thorter time than in any other way 
can be done. It is a hook of iron, of 
about two feet and a half long, with a 
large iron ring faſtened to its ſtraight end 
or handle. Mortimer's Huſtandry. 
 GRUME, Grumus, in medicine, im- 
plies a concreted clot of blood, milk, or 
other ſimilar ſubſtance. 

GRYLLOTALPA, the mole cricket, 
in natural hiſtory, a creature approaching 
to the locuſt kind, and very properly called 
by this name by Motlet, as it has much of 
the form of the cricket, and makes a noiſe 
like it in the evening; and is, like the 
mole, continually employed in digging 
the ground, It is an infect of a very un- 
pleaſant form, and is principally found in 
damp, and boggy places. 

GRILLUS, in zoology, the name of 
the cricket and locuſt Kind, which, toge- 
ther with the graſvhopper, form one ge- 
nus of inſects. ö 

GUAIACUM, in the materia medica, 
the wood of two Kinds of trees growing in 
America, the one called gaudiacum Jumai— 
cenſe, &c. the other exrnymo odfinis ecciden- 
talis, &c. an occtdental nut-bearing tree, 
allied to the evonymus or ſpindle-tree, 
with winged Icaves, like thofe of butch- 
er's broom, and a fungous bark at the 
joints. The wood comes over in large 
pieces, weighing four, five, and more 
hundred weight, from Jamaica, “ exico, 
Porto-rico, Boriquen, St. Domingo, and 
| |; other 
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vther parts of the Weſt-Indies : the tree 
has been raiſed alſo in Europe, but proved 
far inferior in quality to that produced in 
its native chmate, and yielded nothing of 
the reſinous juice, which it plentifully 
bleeds there. 

The wood, on account of its great hard- 
neſs, ſolidity, and indiſpoſition to crack, 
is employed by the turners and others for 
ſeveral of the more curious mechanic uſes. 
In Holland, at Hamburg, and other places 
of large commerce, it is raſped in work- 
houſes eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe, after 
the ſame manner as the colvuring-woods ; 
and from theſe the druggilt and apothe- 
cary are ſupplied. 

A 4trong decoction of guaiacum is uſed 
as an alterative diet-drink in venereal, 
cancerous, and other diſorders from an 
impurity of the blood and juices, Hoff- 
man recommends the ſpirituous extract 
(which is the molt active preparation) as 
a high antidote againſt the venereal poiſons, 
provided it be uſed properly, according to 
the laws of medicine, Neumanns Che- 


miſery. | 

Gum-GUAIACUM, fo called, a refin 
exuding from the guaiacum tree, It is of 
a brown colour, partly reddiſh, and often 
greenith, brittle, of a-glofſy ſurface when 
broke, of a pungent taſte ; and when 
rubbed or heated, of a not difagreeable 
ſmell : its ſmoke, in burning, has ſome- 
what the ſmell of that of wood. Such 
ſhould be choſen as has pieces of the 
bark adhering, and eafily parts from them 
by a few quick blows, 

Its virtues are the ſame with thoſe of 
the wood. It is uſed pretty frequently in 
England, very rarely in Germany, the 
pure refin artificially extracted from the 
wood, by means of ſpirit of wine, advan- 
tageouſly and elegantly ſupplying its place. 
Neumanns Chemiſtry. 

GUATAYA, or GUAYA, in botany, 
the name by which Tournefort calls the 
phdium of Linnæus. See Pſidium. 

GUANABANUS, the cultard apple, 
in botany. a 

All theſe plants, which are natives of 
the warm parts of America, are too tender 
to live in this country, if they are not 
preſerved in warm ſtoves : they, come up 
very eaſily from the ſeeds which are 
brought from America, if they are freth : 
but the feeds muſt be ſown on a good hot 
bed, or in pots of light earth, and plung- 
ed into an hot bed of tanners bark. If 
the plants are carcfully managed, their 
leaves will continue green all the winter, 


| 
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and make a very good appearance in the 


ſtove of that ſeaſon. 

There are ſome of theſe plants in Eng- 
land, which are upwards of twelve ſeet 
high, and have produced flowers; fo that 
they may probably produce fruit here. 
As theſe plants advance in their growth, 
ſo they become more hardy, and ſhould 
have a greater ſhare of air admitted to 
them, eſpecially in the ſummer : but there 
ſhould be great care taken, not to let them 
remain in the bark bed too long unre- 
moved; becauſe they are very apt to root 
through the holes of the pots into the 
tan ; and then theſe roots will be torn 
off, whenever the pots are removed, and 
the plants ſeldom ſurvive this ; and when 
they do, it is generally a long time before 
they perfectly recover their former vi- 
gour. Theſe plants, when young, will 
require to be kept in the ſame d-gree of 
warmth with ananas; bur as they get 
more ſtrength, fo they will thrive with 
leſs warmth. Milkr's Gard. Diet. 

GUARANTY, in policy, the engage- 
ment of neutral Kingdoms or ſtates, 
whereby they undertake that certain trea- 
ties ſhall be 1nviolably obſerved. 

GUARD, in a general fenſe, fgnifies 
the defence or preſervation of any thing; 
the act of obſerving what palics, in order 
to prevent ſurprize; or the care, precaue 
tion, and attention -we make uſe of, to 
prevent any thing happening contrary to 
our intention or inclinations. 

GUARD, in the military, art, a duty 
performed by a body of men, tu ſecure an 
army or place from being ſurpriſed by an 
enemy. 

In a garrifon the guards are relieved 
every day, and it comes to every ſoldiet's 
turn once in three days; fo that they 
have two nights in bed, and one vron 
guard. 

To be upon guard, to mount the guard, 
to diſmount the guard, to reheve the 
guard, to change the guard, the offcer of 
the gvard, or the ſerſeant of the guard, 
are words often uſed, and well underſtood. 

Adwanced-GUARD, a party of cither 
hocſe or foot, that marches before a more 
confiderable body, to give notice of any 
approaching danger. 

When an army is upon the march, the 
grand guards which ſhould mount that 
day, ferve as an advanced-guard to the 
army : in ſmall parties, fix or eight horſe 
are ſoilicient, and theſe are not to go 
above four or five hundred yard: before the 
part y. 

An 
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An advanced-guard is alſo a ſmall body 
of twelve or fixteen horſe, under a corpo- 
ral or quarter-malter, poſted before the 
d-guard of a camp. 

Artillery-GUARD, a detachment from 
the army to ſecure the artillery ; their 
corps de garde is in the front, and their 
centries round the part. This is a forty- 
eight hours guard: and upon a march, 
they go in the front and rear of the ar- 
tillery, and muſt be ſure to leave nothing 
behind: if a gun or waggon break down, 
the captain is to leave a part of his guard 
to aſſiſt the gunners and matroſſes in get- 
ting it up again. 

Caps de GARDE, ſoldiers entruſted 
with the guard of a poſt, under the com- 
mand of one or more ofhcers. 

Feorrage-GUARD, a detachment ſent 
eut to ſecure the forragers, which are poſted 
at all places, where either the enemy's 
party may come to diſturb the ſorragers; 
os where they may be ſpread too near the 
enemy, ſo as to be in danger of being 
taken. They conſiſt both of harte and 
foot, and maſt fiay at their polis till the 
for ragers all come oll the ground. 

Grand-GU ARD, three or four ſqua- 
dong of horſe, commanded by a ticid-oth- 
cr, poſted at about a mile and a half from 
the camp, on the right and left wings, to- 
warts the enemy, for the ſecurity of the 
Camp. 


Miain-GUARD, that from whence all | 


the other guards are detached. 
Picquei-GUARD, a good number of 


horte and foot always in readineſs in eaſe 


of an alarm: the horſe are all the time 
faddled,* and the riders booted, The foot 
draw up at the head of the battalion, at 
the beating of the tattoo; but afterwards 
return to their tents, where they hold them- 
ielres in readineſs to march, upon any ſud- 
deu alarm. This guard is to make reſiſt- 
ance, in caſe of an attack, till the army 
can get ready. 

Qtarter- GUARD, a ſmall guard, com- 
manded by a ſubaltern ollicer, poſted by 
exch battalion, about an hundred yards 
before the front of the regiment, 

Rear-GUARD, that part of the army 
which brings up the rear, which is gene- 
rally the old grand-guards of the camp. 
The rear-guard of a party is fix or eight 
bort:;, that march about four or five hun- 
dred paces bckind the party. The advanced- 
guard of a party on its going out, make 
the rear-guard on 1ts return. 

Standard- ARD, a ſmall guard, un- 
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] horſe, and placed on foot, in the fron of 
each regiment. 

Fan-GUARD, that part of the army 
which marches in the front. 

GUARDS alfo imply the troops kept 
to guard the king's perſon. 

Yeomen of the GUARDS. See Teomen, 

GUARD, in fencing, implys a potture 
proper to defend the body from the ſword 
of the antagoniſt. ; 

GUARD-SHIP, a veſſel of war ap- 
pointed to ſuperintend the marine affairs 
in a harbour or river, and ſee that the (hips 
who are not commiſſioned have their pro- 
per watch kept duly every night; alto to 
receive and ſecure ſeamen who are impreiſed 
in the time of war. 

GUARDIAN, in law, a perſon who 
has the charge or cuſtody of ſuch perſon or 
perſons as have not fufticient diſcretion to 
take care of themſclves ; as idcots, or chil- 
dren under age. ; 


1734 The Imperial forces retreated to 
Reggio, and from thence removed to the 
plains of Carpi, on the right of Secchia, 
where they received ſome reinforcements; 
then general count Konigſegg arriving in 
the camp, took upon himſelf the com- 
wand of the army. His firſt ſtep was 
to take poſt at Quingentolo, by which 
motion he ſecured Mirandola, that was 
threatened with a ſiege. On the fifteenth 
of February, he forded the river Secchia, 
and ſurprized the quarter of marechal de 
Broglio, who efcaped in his ſhirt with 


| 


tuch precipitation, that they left all their 
baggage behind, and above two thouſand 
were taken priſoners. They poſted them- 
ſelves under Guaſtaila, where, on the 
nineteenth day of the month, they were 
vigorouſly attacked by the Imperialifis, 
and a general engagement enſued. Ko- 
nigſegg made ſeveral attempts to break 
the French cavalry, upon which, however, 
he could make vo imprefion. The in- 
fantry on both ſides fought with uncom- 
mon ardour for fix hours, and the field 
was covered with carnage. At length the 
Imperial general retreated to Lazara, af- 
ter having loſt above five thouſand men, 
including the prince of Wirtemberg, 
the generals Valpareze and Colminerc, 
with many other officers of diſtinction: 
nor was the damage ſuſtained by the 
French greatly inferior - to that of the 
Germans, who repaſſed the Po and toox 
poſt on the banks of the Oglio. The 


der a corporal, out ot vach regiment of j allics croflcd the fame river, aud the mar- 
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quis de Maillebois was ſent with a de- 
tachment to attack Mirandola ; but the 
Imperialiſts marching to the relief of the 
place, compelled him to abandon the en- 
rerprize : then he rejoined his army, 
which retired under the walls of Cre- 
mona, to wait for ſaccours from Don 
Carlos. 80 little reſpect did the French 
court pay to the Britiſh nation, at this 
juncture, that in the month of. November, 
an edit was publiſhed in Paris, com- 
manding all the Britiſh ſubjects in France, 
who were not actually in employment, 
from the age of cighteen to fifty, to quit 
the kingdom in filteen days, or enliſt in 
ſome of the Iriſh regiments, on pain of 
being treated as vagabonds, and ſent to 
the gallies. This edict was executed with 
the utmoſt rigour. The priſons of Paris 
were crouded with the ſubjects of Great Bri- 
tain, who were ſurprized and cut off from 
all communication with their friends, and 
muſt have periſhed by cold and hunger, 
had they not been relieved by the active 
charity of the Janſeniſts. The earl of 
Waldegrave, who then refided at Paris, 
a ambaſſador from the king of Great 
Britain, made ſuch vigorous remonſtrances 
to the French miniſtry, upon this un- 
heard-of outrage, againſt a nation with 
which they had been fo Jong in alliance, 
that they thought proper to ſet the priſo- 
ners at liberty, and publiſhed another 
edi, by which the meaning of the former 
was explained away. 

GUAZUMA, baſtard cedar-tree, in 
botany, a genus of trees, whole characters 
are: | 

It hath a regular flower conſiſting of five 
leaves, which are hollowed like a tpoon at 
their bafe ; but artheir tops are divided into 
two parts, like a fork; the flower cup 
conſiſts of three leaves, from whence ariſes 
the pointal, which afterwards becomes a 
roundiſh warted fruit, which has five cells 
incloſing many ſeeds. Theſe plants may 
be propagated by ſeed, which ſhould be 
ſown carly in the ſpring, in ſmall pots filled 
with freth light carth, and plunged into a 
hot-bed of tauners bark. Theſe plants be- 
ing very tender, they mult conſtantly re- 
main in the ftoves, giving them a good 
ſhare of freſh air in the ſummer; but in 
winter, they mult be kept very warm, 
otherwiſe they will not live in this coun- 
try; but if they are-carefully managed, 
they will thrive very well, and afford an 
agreeable variety in the ſtove, among(l 
other tender exotic plants of the ſame 
countries. Ales Gard, Dit. 
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GUIDON, the name of a fort of ſtaus- 
ard carried by the king's life guards; fo 
called from its being broad at one catrome, 
and almoſt pointed at the other, and lu, 
or divided into two. 

GUIDON alto implies the officer who 
carries the guidon. 

GUILD, or GILD, a Saxon word ſig- 
nifying a company or fraternity. 

GUILDHALL, the chief hall of acity 
or corporation where the courts are held. 

*GUINEA, a country of Africa, run- 
ning along the coaſt, which is the 
part that is Known to Europeans. It 13 
divided into three parts, one of which is 
near the rivers Senegal and Gambia, 
which is called North Guinca ; another 
near the equator, called Upper. Guinea; 
and a third beyond the equator, called 
Lower Guinea, or Congo. But it is more 
commonly divided into the Malagveta 
Coatt, the Tooth Coaſt, the Gold Coaft, 
and the kingdoms of Whidab, and Great 
Aden. The air is exceeding hot, and 
very unhealthy, and their ſeaſous are the 
rainy and the dry feafon. The dry, or 
ſummer, ſeaſon begins in September, and 
continues till March or April, and then 
the rainy ſeaſon, or winter begins, which 
alſo continues fix months. In the dry 
ſeaſon the nights are cool, and temper the 
exceſſive heats of the day, The ſoul is 
fertile, and produces rice, Indian corn, 
millet, barley, Guinea pepper, ſugar-cancs, 
and ſeveral torts of excellent fruit. Its 
trade conſiſts in gold duſt, waz, gum 
ſeneca, mats, hides, elephants teeth, and 
flaves. There are mines of gold, differ- 
ent kinds of animals, and uncommon 
birds, The theep of this coumry have 
hair inſtead of wool. The Evropeans 
carry on a great trade here, eſpecially 
the Engliſh, Dutch, and French, who 
have forts and faQorics on this coalt. The 
Dutch drove the Portugucte entirely from 
thence, after they had poleſicd the whole 
coaſt for a hundred years and upwards. 
The natives are all black, with woolly 
heads, flat noſes, and thick lips, and 
they go almoſt naked, both men and 
women, from one end of the cuaſt to the 
other. There are abundance of Inte 
territories and ſtates, whole governors are 
tiled kings by the {ailors who frequent 
the coalt, Thoſe who live near the fea 
are continually at war with the inland 
cauntræ, in order to take prifoners, which 
they fol! to the Europeans for ſlaves. 
Others porckats men and women in diſtant 
cornice; for the Jame porpoic, or ſteal 


them 
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them and bring them down to the coaſt 
to make money of them. Many will tell 
their arareit relations it they have an 
opportunity; and it is common for many 
of them, even the kings themſelves, to 
ſell cheir wives upon the leaft qiſguſt. 
Many ſhips from London, Briflol, and 
Liverpoo!, are continually emploved in 
the ſlave trade; but though it may br a lu- 
crative trade, it is ſuch as a man of nice 
feelings could never engage in. 
GUINEA-PIG, in zovlogy, a quadroped 
of the rat kind, with a variegated body, 


reſembling in ſome meaſure that of a 


young pig. : 

GUITAR, a mufical infirument of the 
firinged Kind. 

GULA, or GOLA, in architecture, 
the ſame with cymatium, or ogee. 

GULES, in heraldry, the true ſcarlet 
colour, and expreſſed in engraving by lines 
falling perpendicular from the top of the 
eſcutchcon to the bottom. 

GULPH, in geography, a part of the 
ſea almoſt ſurrounded by the land. 

GUM, in pharmacy, a concreted ve- 

le juice, which tranſudes through 
the bark of certain trees, and hardens 
upon the furface. 

The chemilts allow only thoſe to be 
properly gums, which are ditſolvable in 
water ; thote which are only dillolvable 
in ſpirits, they call refins ; and thoſe of a 
middle nature, gum rehns. 

The reader will find an acconnt of the 
various ſubltances, many of which are 
improperly {tiled gums, under Arabic, Se- 
neca, Trazrranth, Ammoniacum, Anime, 
Guaiacum, Lucca. a 

GUM, among gardeners, a kind of 
gaogrene incident to fron-trees of the 
ſtone-kind, arifing from a corruption of 
the tap, which, by its vicidity, not being 
able ts make its way through the fibres 
of the tree, is, by the protruſion of other 
Juice, made to extravaſate and ouze out 
upon the bark. 

When thr dittemper ſurrounds the branch, 
it admits of no remedy ; but when only 
on one par: of a bough, it ſhould be taken 
off to the quick, and ſome cow-dung 
applied to the wound, covered over with 
a linen-cloth, and tied down, M. Quin- 
tinie directs to cut off the morbid branch 
two or three inches below the part affected. 

GUMS, Gingiv#, in anatomy. See 
Girgive. 

GUM-BOIIS, a morbid affect ion of 
the gums, called by rhe writers of ſurgery 
parulides, Thete arc of ditterent degrees, 
and uſually ariſe from pains in the tecths 


- 
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| They are to be treated by difcutients 23 


orher intlammatory LUMmoaurs 5; but if theie 
fail, or the diforder is neglected, it uſvally 
terminates in an abſceſs of filtula. Sage, 
camomile, and clder, flowers, boiled in 
milk and water, make a good gargariſa 
to be held in the mouth, and the re— 
maining herbs may be ſcwed up in a bag 
to be kept hot to the cheek. A half 


'roafted fig is a very good internal appli- 


cation, and, when the foftucts of the tu— 
mour ſhews that the matter is ſuppurated, 
it voght immediately to be opened with a 
lancet, to prevent the matters lodging 

. * 
there, and croding the bone, and pro- 


ducing a fiſtula or caries. After m is 


opened, the matter ſhould be gently prefſcd 
out with the fingers, and the mouth fre- 
quently waſhed with red wine mixed with 
a decoction of vulncrary herbs till it js 
well, When the ulcer has penetrated 
deep, it will be neceſſary to inject the 
lame liquors with a ſyringe, and com- 
preſs the part by a proper external ban— 
dage, to make the bottom part heal firit ; 


| and, when it is already become filtulous, 


and has callous hedges, it may tben often 
be cured by injecting the tincture of myrrh, 
and elixir proprietatis, continuing this for 
ſome time. If all theſe prove ineffectval, 
the fiſtula muſt be laid open by incifion, 
and the carirs removed by medicines, 
cauſtics, or the actual cautery. If this 
proceeds, as ſometimes it does, from a 
carious tooth, this is firft to be drawn be— 
fore any thing elſe can be done; and it 
is à good rule in theſe caſes always to be 
rather too foon than too late in Jaying 
them open. Heifter's Surg. 

GUN, a fire arm, or weapon of offence, 
which forcibly diſcharges a ball, ſhot, or 
other oftenfive matter, through a cylin- 
drical barrel, by means of gun-powder. 

Gun 1s a general name, under which 
are included divers or even moft {pec.cs 
of fire-arms. "They may be divided into 
great and ſmall. * : 

Great guns, called alfo by the general 
name cannons, make what we call ord- 
nance, or artillery ; under which come the 
ſeveral forts of © cannon, as cannon-royal, 
demi-cannon, &c. Culverins, demi-cul- 
verins, ſakers, minions, falcons, &c. 


Small guns include muſquets, muſque- 


toons, carabines, blunderbulics, 
pieces, &c. 

Piſtols and mortars are almoſt the only 
fort of regular weapons, charged with 
gun-powder, that are excepted trom the 
denomination of guns, 

GUN 
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GUN is alſo a name given by the miners | 
to an inſtrument uſed in cleaving rocks 
with gun- powder. 

GUNNEL, in ſhip-building, the up- 
per-part of a ſhip's fide. 

GUNNER, an officer appointed for the 
ſervice of the artillery ; or a perſon ſkilled 
in the art of gunnery, 

GUNNER of a Ship of War, an officer 
appointed to take charge of the attillery 
and ammunition ; zud to teach the men 
the exerciſe of great guns, 

GUNNERY, the art of determining 
the motion of bodies thot from mertars, 
cannon, &c. 

The late ingenious Mr. Robins having 
concluded, from the experiments related in 
his New Principles of Gunnery, that the 
force of fired gun-powder, at the inftant 
of its exploſion, is the ſame with that of 
an elaſtic fluid of a thouſand times the 
denſity of common air, and that the elaſti- 
city of this fluid, Ike that of air, is pro- 
portional to its denſity, propoſes the follow- 
ing problem: 

Thedimenfions of any piece of artillery, 
the weight of its ball, and the quantity of 
its charge, being given ; to determine the 
velocity which the ball will acquire from 
the explofion, ſuppoſing the elaſticity or 
force of the .powder at the firſt inſtant o 
its firing to be given. ; 

In the ſolution of this important prob- 
lem, he aſſumes the two following princi- 
ples: t. That the action of the powder 
on the bullet ceaſes as ſoon as the bullet is 
got out of the piece, 2. That all the 
powder of the charge is fired, and con- 
verted into an elaſtic fluid, before the bullet 
is ſenſibly moved from its place. 

Theſe aſſumptions, and the conclufions 
above mentioned, make the action of fired 
gun-powder to be entirely ſimilar to that 
of air condenſed a thouſand times; and 
from thence it will not be difficult to deter- 
mine the velocity of the ball arifing from 
the exploſion. 

Mr. Robins has alſo given us an inge- 
nous way of determining, by experiments, 
the velocity which any ball moves with at 
— diſtance of the piece it is diſcharged 

om. 

This may be effected by means of a 
pendulum made of iron, having a broad 
part at bottom, covered with a thick piece 
of wood, which is faſtened to the iron by 
fcrews : then having three poles joined to- 
gether by their tops, and ſpreading at 
bottom, ſuch as are vulgarly uſed in 
weirhing and Hfting heavy bodies, and 


| 


+ means of a ſcrew. To the bottom of the 


ſteel. 


weight of the pendulum, the 3 
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called by workmen triangles; on two of 
theſe poles, towards their tops, are ſcrewed 
on ſockets, on which the pendulum is 
hung by means of a croſs piece, which 
becomes its axis of ſuſpenſion, and on 
which it ought to vibrate with 2 free - 
dom, Something lower than the bottom 
of the pendulum there ſhould be a brace, 
Joining the two poles to which the pendulum 
1s ſuſpended ;- and to this brace there is 
faſtened a contrivance made with two edges 
of ſteel, ſomething in the manner of a 
drawing-pen ; the ſtrength with which 
theſe edges preſs on each other being di- 
miniſhed or increaſed at pleaſure, by 


pendulum ſhould be faſtened a narrow rib- 
bon, which, paſſing between the ſtee 
edges, may hang looſely down by means 
of an opening cut in the lower piece 


The inſtrument being thus fitted, if the 


diſtances of its center of gravity, and o 
its center of oſcillation, — its axis of 
ſuſpenſion, be known, it may from thence 
be found, what motion will be communi. 
cated to this pendulum by the percuſhon 
of a body of a known weight _ 
with a known degree of velocity, an 
ſtriking it in a given point; that is, if the 
pendulum be ſuppeſed at reſt before the 

reuſſion, it will be Known what vibration 
it ought to make in conſequence of ſuch a 
blow; and if the pendulum, being at reſts 
is ſtruck by a body of a known weight, 
and the vibration which the pendulum 
makes after the blow is known, the velo- 
city of the ſtriking body may from theace 
be determined. 

GUN-POWDER, a compoſition of 
ſalt-petre, ſulphur, and charcoal, well 
mixed together and granulated; which 
eaſily takes fire, and expands with amazin 
force. The invention of this compoſition - 
is aſcribed by Polydore Virgil to a chemiſt, 
who having aecidentally put the ingredi- 
ents above mentioned into a mortar, and 
covered it over with a ſtone, it happened 
to take fire, and threw off the ſtones 
Thevel ſays that this chemiſt was one. 
Conſtantine Anelzen, a monk of Friburg : 
but Belleforet and others aſſert it to be 
Rertholdos Schwartz: at leaſt it is af- 
firmed that he firſt taught the uſe of gun- 
powder to the Venetians, in the year 1380. 
Peter Mexia however contradicts this ac- 
count, by ſhewing it to have been uſed by 
Alphonſus XI. king of Caſtile, in the year 
1342. Dacange adds, that chere is men- 
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| 
tion made of this powder in the regiſters of 


the chambers of accounts of France, ſo car- 
ly as the year 1338 ; and our countryman, 
Friar Bacon, expreſsly mentions the com- 
poſition, in his treatife De nullitate Magiæ, 
publiſhed at Oxford in the year 1216. 

Metlad of making GUN-POWDER. 
The following receipt for making gun- 
powder is taken from Dr. Shaw's Chemi- 
cal Lectures. 

Take four ounces of refined ſalt-petre, 
an ounce of brimſtone, and fix drams of 
charcoal; reduge theſe to a fine powder, 
and continue beating them for ſome time 
in a ſtone mortar, with a wooden peſtle, 
wetting the mixture between whiles with 
water, ſo as to form the whole into an 
uniform paſte, which is reduced to grains, 
by paſſing it through a white ſieve for the 
purpoſe ; and in this form, being carefully 
dried, it becomes the common gun-pow- 
der. 

For greater quantities, mills are uſuall 
provided, by means of which more — 
may be performed in one day than a man 
can do in a hundred. See Mill. 

Different kinds of GUN-POWDER. 
The three ingredients of gun-powder-are 
mixed in various proportions, according 
as the powder is intended for mufquets, 
great guns, or mortars; though theſe 
proportions ſeem not to be perfectly ad- 
juſted, or ſettled by competent experi- 
ence. 

To increaſe the ſtrength of powder, Dr. 
Shaw thinks it proper to make the grains 
conſiderably large, and to have it well 
fifted from ſmall duſt. We ſee that gun- 
powder, reduced to duſt, has little exploſi ve 
force; but when the grains are large, the 
flame of one grain has a ready paſſage to 
another, ſo that the whole parcel may thus 
take fire nearly at the ſametime, otherwiſe 
much force may be loſt, or many of the 
grains go away as ſhot unfired. 

* GUN-POWDR Plot was diſcovered 
November 8, 1605. 

GUN-SHOT-WOUNDS, thoſe made 
by ſhot, bullets, &c. ſhot from ſome ſpecies 
of fire- arms. 

Theſe wounds are attended with much 
worſe conſequences than wounds made with 
cutting inſtruments; for the parts are 
more ſhattered and torn, eſpecially when 
the ſhot falls upon the joints, bones, or 
any conſiderable part. Wounds of this 
kind have an eſchar formed upon them, 
and are therefore attended with little or no 
hzmorrhage at firſt, vnlefs ſome very con- 


fiderable veſfel happens to be wounded ; 
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but as ſoon as this eſchar falls off, che 
hæmorrhage is ſometimes ſo violent, as to 
endanger the life of the patient, unleſs the 
immediate aſſiſlance of a ſurgeon can be 
procured, 

There being for the five or fix firſt days 
little or no diſcharge of matter from theſe 
wounds, it is no wonder that gun-thot- 
wounds exceed all others in the violence of 
their ſymptoms, ſuch as inflammation, 
pain, gangrene, &c. 

The efchar formed upon theſe wounds 
is not occaſioned ſo much by the heat of the 
bullets, as by the rapidity with which they 
deftroy the parts; and the violence of the 
ſymptoms is chiefly owing co this manner 
of wounding, Nor is there any thing 
poiſonous in theſe wounds, as ſome have 
imagined ; for nothing poiſonous enters rhe 
8 of either the powder or the 

all. 

Gun-ſhot-wounds are ſome deeper than 
others; in ſome the muſcular parts alone 
are hurt; in others the veilels, bones, or 
viſcera, are wounded, Sometimes the ball 
paſſes clear through; ſometimes it remains 
fixed in the wound, and often carries part 
of the wadding, or the patient's clothes 
with it. From the difference of theſe 
circumſtances very different ſymptoms 
muſt ariſe. 

Gun-ſhot-wounds in the cranium, even 
the ſlighteſt of them, are attended with 
very great danger, and frequently bring on 
terrible ſymptoms, from the concuſſion 
they ike in the internal parts; fo that 
it is ſurprizing to ſee how ſmall an exter- 
nal wound upon. this part, will bring on 
death, if not prevented by the trepan, 
Internal wounds of this fort are alſo ex- 
tremely dangerous; but, unleſs ſome large 
veſſel be wounded, they are frequently 
cured, 

When they are inflifted on the bones 
or joints, they are attended with very bad 
ſymptoms ; for in this caſe it is next to 
impoſſible to eſcape inflammation, gan- 
grene, Caries, and dangerous fiſtulæ, 
which either require amputation of the 
limb, or leave it without ſenſe or motion. 

If any part of the clothes, wadding, 
or any other extraneous body be forced in- 
to the wound, it muſt be removed before 
you can attempt to heal the wound; and 
the ſame caution is to be obſerved in regard 
to any ſplinters of bone: when theſe are 
removed, the hæmorrhage is to be ſtopped, 
then ſuppuration is to be promoted, and 
new fleſh encouraged, and care taken ts 
procute an even cicattix. 
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i Extraneons bodies are much eaſieſt to 


be removed at fiſt; for after tome delay 
the tumor, and inflammation of the part, 
render it difficult and painful: beſides, the 
bullets will by degrees work themſelves 
deeper, and be buried under the muſcles, 
which will occafion fiſtulæ, rigidity of 
the limb, and other inconveniences. In 
extracting balls that he deep, you muſt 
take great care not to lay hold of blood- 
veſſels or nerves; which accident will be 
beſt avoided, by introducing the forceps 
ſhut, and not opening them till you feel 
the ball. 

Sometimes the orifices of theſe wounds 
are ſo narrow, that it is impoſũble to come 
at the body you are. to extract, without 
making a larger opening ; this then muſt 
be done on the moſt convenient fide, al- 
ways obſerving that no nerve, blood-veſſel, 
tendon, or ligament, lies in the way. 
When the parts are very much inflamed 
and ſwelled, an opening of this kind is 
frequently of ſervice; for by this means 
the obit ructed blood is diſcharged, and the 
bad conſcquences of the inflammation are 
prevented. When the extraction of the 
ball is attempted, the patient muſt be put 
into the ſame poſture and fituation that he 
was in when he received the wound. 
When the ball has penetrated ſo deep, 
that it may be eaſily felt with the finger 
on the oppoſite fide, it is ſometimes better 
to make an inciſion there, and take it out 
in that place, than to attempt the getting 
it back the other way. If the wound 
cannot ſafely be enlarged, nor the ball 
extracted at firſt, without great pain and 
danger, it muſt be left in the wound, 
either till the pain is abated, or the 
wound is ſo enlarged by fuppuration, 
that it either can work itſelf out, or be 
extracted with leſs danger. On the other 
hand, all other extraneous bodies are 
inſtantly to be removed, where there is 
danger of their bringing on pain, in- 
flammation, and convulhons, by being 
left behind. If a ball has paſſed into the 
cavities of the body, it is beſt not to at- 
tempt to extract it, but to heal the wound, 
leaving it there, Perſons have carried a 
ball in them thus, for many years, with- 
out inconvenience; and, at one time or 
other, it frequently happens that it will 
work itſelf into ſome part of the body, 
out of which it may be extracted with 
ſafety. 

If a large artery is wounded by the ball, 
either in the arms or legs, which will be 


Known by the lois of blood, the tourniquet 
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ruſt be applied, and, the blood being 
ſiopped, the veſſel mutt be taken up by a 
crooked needle; but, if this cannot be 
done, or little hopes of a cure appear 
from future dreflings, it will be prudent 
to take off the limb juſt above the wound. 
When wounds of this kind have been 
well cleaned, and the blood Ropped, the 
firſt intention is to uſe the utmoſt en- 
deavours to prevent or aſſwage the tumour 
and inflammation. The wound thould be 


dreſſed with lint dipped in warm fpirits of 


wine, and covered with a compreſs wetted 
with the fame liquor; or with campho- 
rated ſpirits of wine, either alone, or 
diluted with lime water. Having done 
this, the next intention is to forward the 
ſuppuration of the bruiſed and torn parts; 
to which end, it is cuſtomary to uſe the 
common digeſtive made of turpentine diſ- 
ſolved in the yolk of an egg, or a mix- 
ture of bafilicon and Arcæus's liniment, 
ſoftened with ſpirits of wine and oil ; 
and, where there is a very great cor- 
ruption of the parts, a little myrrh and 
aloes are to be added, as alſo Venice 
treacle, the brown ointment, and, where 
the occahon requires it and the nerves 
do not lie bare, a little of the red preci- 
pitate, 

In deep wounds, where the ball has 
gone quite through, a ſkein of thread 
being drawn through the eye of a blunt 
needle, and well ſaturated with the digeſ- 
tive ointment, is to be paſſed through the 
wound in the manner of a ſeton, and kept 
there till the wound is found in a condi- 
tion to heal, and then the common me- 
thods are purſued to heal and cicatrize. 
Heifter's Surgery. 

GUNTER's LINE, called alſo the 
Line of Numbers, and the Line of Lines, 
is a graduated line uſually placed upon 
ſcales, ſectors, &c. ſo called from Edmund 
Gunter, its inventor. 

This line is no other than a logarithmic 
ſcale of proportionals, wherein the dif- 
tance between each diviſion is equal to 
the number of mean proportionals con- 
tained between the two terms, in ſuch 
parts as the diſtances between 1 and 10 is 
10000, &c. Wherefore, 

If the diſtance betwixt 1 and 10 upon 
the ſcale be made equal to 10000, &cs 
equal parts, and .954, &c. the logarithm 
of 9 of the ſame parts, be ſet off from r 
to 9, it will give the diviſion ſtanding 
againſt the number 9. In like manner, 
it 903, 845, 778, which are the loga- 
rithms of 8, 7, and 6, of the ſame equal 
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pars, be ſet off from 1 to 8, 7, and 6, 
hey will give the diviſions anſwering to 
the numbers 8, 7, and 6, upon the line. 
And after the ſame manner may the 
Whole line be divided. 
This line may be contrived various 
ways, for the advantage of having it as 
Jong a: poſüble. It was firſt placed, by 
its inventor Edmund Gunter, on a two 
feer ſcale. After this, Wingate doubled 
the line, in order to render it ſuſceptible 
of working right on or a-croſs. Then, 
the learned Oughtred projected it in a 
Circle, and alſo made it to ſlide: and, 
laſtly, it was projected in a Kind of ſpi- 
ral, by Brown. 
- But the method of uſing or applying 
It in all is not very different. In Gunter's 
und Wingate's projection, common com- 
paſſes are uſed; in Oughtred's and Brown's, 
flat compaſſes, or an opening index; and 
in the fliding-rule, no compaſſez at all, 
_ ſlider ſapplyipg the place of the com- 
paſſes. - 

| Deſcription of GUNTER's Line. This 
line is uſually divided into an hundred 
Parts every tenth whereof is numbered, 

ginning with 1, and ending with 10, 
So that, if the firſt great diviſion 1 re- 
preſent one tenth of any integer or whole 
number, the next 2 will repreſent 2 tenths, 
3, three tenths, &c. and the intermediate 
divifions of ſo many 100th parts of the 
ſame integer. Or, if theſe ſubdiviſions 
repreſent 10 integers, then each of the 
larger diviſions will repreſent 100, and 
the whole line will be 1000. 

In like manner, it may be extend- 
ed to 100co0 by making each ſubdi- 
viſion 100. Hence, it is ezſy to con- 
ceive, that any number whatſoever may 
be found upon the rule, by increaſing or 
decreaſing the large divifions, and, con- 
ſcquently, the ſingle line will repreſent 
the whole table of logarithms. 

Uſe of GUNTER's Line. — t. One num- 
ber being given to be multiplied by ano- 
ther, to find their product. 

Suppoſe the numbers given were 8 and 
4. to hnd their product. Extend the com- 
paſſes from 1 to 4, and that extent laid 
from 8, the ſame way, will reach to 32, 


tl; procudt required. Or, if you work 
by the (Hiding role, ſet 1, at the begin- 
ning of the fhding-piece, againſt 4 on 
dg upper or fized piece; and againſt 4 
en the wider Gands 32, on the upper or 
"cd piece, which is the product required. 


hence it is abvadantly evident, that the 
Lading-piece performs the office of the 
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compaſſes ; and therefore, when the me. 


| thod of ſolving any problem by the com- 


paſſes is underftood, there will be no difn- 
culty of ſolving the ſame by the ſliding- 
rule. 

2. One number being given to be di- 
vided by another, to find the quotient, 
Sappoſe it were page to divide 64 by 4. 
Extend the compaſſes from 4 to 1, and the 
ſame extent, laid the ſame way, will reach 
from 64 to 16, the quotient required. 

3. Three numbers being given to find 
a fourth in dire& proportion.—Let the 
numbers given be 7, 22, and 14. Extend 
the compaſſes from 7 to 22, which 
extent laid the ſame way, will reach 
from 14 to 44, the fourth proportional 
required. 

4+ To find a mean proportional between 
two given numbers. Biſet the diflance 
between the two given numbers, and the 
point of biſection will fall on the pro- 
portional fought. Thus, if the numbers 
given by 32 and 8, the middle point be- 
tween them will be 16, which 1s the 
mean proportional required. 

5. To extract the ſquare root of any 
number.—Biſext the diſtance between x 
on the line, and the point repreſenting the 
given number ; the half whereof being 
laid from 1, will give the root required. 
Thus the ſquare root of 9 will be found 
to be 3, of Br, 9, &c. The reafon of 
theſe operations will be eaſily conceived, 
by conſidering the nature of logarithms ; 
for, as we have already obſerved, this line 
is no other than a projection of the table 
of logarithms, and, conſequently, what- 
ever is ſaid of the latter may juſtly be 
applied to the former. See Logarithms. 

GUNTER's QUADRANT, one made 
of wood, braſs, &c. containing a kind of 
ſtereographic projection of the ſphere on 
the plane of the equinoctial; the eye be- 
ing ſuppoſed placed in one of the poles. 

Befides the uſe of this quadrant in find- 
ing heights and diſtances, it ſerves alſo 
to find the hour of the day, the ſun's azi- 
muth, and other problems of the globe. 
See the article Gunter's Quadrant. 

GUNTER's SCALE, called by navi- 
gators imply the Gunter, is a large ſcale, 
generally two feet long, and about an 
inch and a half broad, with artificial lines 
delineated on it, of great uſe in folving 
queſtions in trigonometry, navigation, 
&c. 

The line of numbers on theſe fcales 
conſiſts of two equal Jengths, commonly 
called two radii ; the firſt containing the 

| 0ga- 
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logarithms of numbers from 10 to too; 
and in the ſecond are inſerted thoſe be- 
tween too and 1000, or ſuch of them as 
can conveniently be introduced. 

Theſe diviſions are taken from a ſcale 

of equal parts ; ſuch, that 100 make the 
length of one radius; and from this ſcale 
the diviſions for the fines, tangents, and 
verſed fines, are alſo taken. 2 ſrom 
this conſtruction of the line of numbers, 
it is plain, that, as the numbers in one 
radius exceed thoſe in the other, by one 
place in the ſcale of numeration, there- 
fore the differences of their indices muſt 
alſo be unity: fo that ſuch numbers only, 
whoſe index differs by 1, can be eſtimated 
in a length of two radi; but in a length 
of three radii, numbers, whoſe indices 
differ by 2, may be read; and adiiference 
of 3 may be reckoned in a length of 4 
radii, &c. The tables of logarithmic 
fines, tangents, ſecants, and verſed fines, 
are generally computed for a circle, whoſe 
radius is 10,000,000. 
To conſtruct the Line of logarithmic Sines 
en GUNTER's Scale,—From the ſcale of 
equal parts, take the numbers expreſſing 
the ar:thmetical complements of the log- 
fines of the ſucceſhve degrees, and parts 
of degrees, intended to be put on the 
ſcale, deſcending orderly from go? ; then 
theſe diftances, ſucceſſively laid from the 
mark repreſenting 90“ at the right-hand 
end of the ſcale, will give the ſeveral di- 
viſions of a ſcale of logarithmic fines. 

For the ends of any ſcale being aſſigned, 
the progreflive diviſions of that ſcale are 
laid thereon from that end, which repre- 
ſeats the beginning of the progrefiion ; 
or the ſame diviſions may be Jaid from 
the other end, by taking the complements 
of the terms to the whole leagth of the 
ſcale. 

Conſequently the arithmetical comple- 

ments of the fines are to be laid from the 
div'ifion repreſenting yo degrees. 
To conſprut the line of KRgarithmic Tan- 
gents m GUNTER'; Sca/e,—Theſe are laid 
down in the ſame manner, and for the 
ſame reaſons, that the fines were; the 
tangent of 439 ſanding againſt the fine 
of o. 

The divifions for the tangents above 
45% are reckoned on the ſame line from 
45% towards the loft hand; or any tan- 
tut and its co-tangent are expteſſed by 
the ſame diviſion. 

Thus one mark ſerves for 45? and g9?, 
and the divilion at zo“ ſerves allo for Co; 
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like is to be underſtood for the interme- 
diate diviſions. 

For as the tangent of an arc is to a 
radius ; 

So is radius to the co-tangent of that arc, 

Therefore the tangent is equal to the 
ſquare of radius divided by the co-tangent. 

And the co-tangent is equal to the ſquare 
of radius divided by the tangent. 

Now, the radius being unity, its ſquare 
is alſo unity. 

Therefore the tangent and co-tangent 
of any arc are the reciprocals one of the 
other. 

But the reciprocals of numbers are cor- 
relatives to the arithmetical complements 
of their logarithims. 

Therefore the logarithms of a tangent 
and its co-tangent are arithmetical com- 
plements one of the other, and conſe- 
quently will fall at equal diſtances from 
45 degrees. 

Therefore, in the line of logarithmic 
tangents, the diviſions to degrees under 45 
ſerve alto for thoſe above, both being 
equally diſtant from 45 degrees. 

To conſtruct the Line of logarizkmic ver ſed 
Sines on GUNTER's Scale —As the great - 
ett number of degrees will fall within the 
limits of the ſcale by beginning at 18“, 
therefore the termination of this line is at 
189, which is put againſt 90“ on the 
fines: and although the numbers annexed 
to the diviſions inereaſe in the order 
from right to left, yet they are only the 
ſupplements of the verſed fines themſelves. 

Now ſubtract the logarithmic verſed 
ſines of ſuch degrees and parts of 7 
as are intended to be put on the ſcale, 
from the logarithm verted fine of 1809 ; 
then the remainder taken from the force 
wid frale of equal parts, and laid ſuc- 
cetively from the termination of this line, 
will give the ſeveral diviſions fought. 


9; {Supplements | Supplement 
9 of 5 of 
e }VerſedSines| © IVerſed Sine 
185 | 0,00000 yo] 0,30103 
170 0,0331 8o] 0,358287 
160 | 0,01339 | 70] 0,4823: 

150 80301 60} 0,60206 
140 | 0,05402 50 , 7480 
139 05,08 545 | 40] 0493199 
129 | O,12494 | 30] i,17401 | 
110 8517327 20] 1,2066 
100 | 5,23149 ] 101 2,21941 


The preceding table to every 10 des 
rer: was conltructed in the toregaing 
man- 
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manner, and are the numbers to be taken 
from che ſcale of equal parts, for the de- 
grecs they ſtand againſt. 

From which table it appears, that the 
leaſt verſed ſine which can be introdoced 
within the length of a double radius, 
falls between 10? and 209, where the 
index changes from 1 to 2 ; which will 
happen about 11© 25, 

If a table of logar;thm verſed fines to 180? 
are wanting, they are cally made by the 
following rule : 

„Take the logarithm ſine of 30 de- 
grees from twice the logarithm fine of (N) 
any number of degrees ; the remainder 
is the logarithm verſed fine of (2 N, or) 
twice thoſe degrees.” . 

For it is a well known geometrical 
property, that the finc of any arc (A) is a 
mean proportional between radius (R) and 
half the verſed fine of twice that arc. 

Therefore putting v for the verſed fine, 
and s for the line ; 


The 2 A= ( =rrA x2 
* K 


SAX SAX; radius 
10 5 
being 10. 

Or the log. v2 A=2 log. A — log. 5. 

But, when radius is 10, the fine of 309 
is 5. 

Therefore the log. v 2 A 
s A — log. fine of 309. 

Mott of the writers on this ſubject 
give the following rule for laying down 
the diviſions of this line : 

„ From the line of logarithmic fines, 
take the diſtance between 90? and any 
arc; that d. ſtance being twice repeated, 
from the termination of the line of verſed 
fines, will give the diviſion for twice the 
com lement of that arc.” 

Thus the diſtance between 990“ and 20 
on the fines twice repeated gives the verſed 
nne of 140? ; or twice 70%, the comple- 
ment of 20%, For the diviſions to be 
laid on this line, ace the differences be- 


2 log. 


tween the Jogarthm verſed fine of 180, | 


and the logarithm verſed fines of the ſuc- 
cemve Arcs. f 

Now the difference between the loga- 
rithm verſed fines of 180%, and of any 
arc 2 A, is log. ver. fine 180—2 log. fin, 
A ++ log. fin. of 30“. 25 

Or, 10, 3010 69897 — twice log. 
1 3 + 9,6989 

Or, 20,0000G — twice logarithm fine of 


Or the arithmetical complement of twice 
log. tine of A. 
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That is, the difference between the lo- 
garithm verſed fine of 1809, and the lo- 
garithm verſed fine of any arc, 1s equal 
to double the arithmetical complement of 
the logarithm fine of half that arc, re- 
jecting the indices, 

But as the diflcrences give the diviſions 
to the ſupplements of the real verſed fines, 
theretore the arithmetical complement «f 
the logarithm fine of any arc, being 
doubled, will give the diſtance of the 
d:vihon for the ſupplement of twice that 
arc on the line of yerſed fines. 

Thus for 70, the logaruhm fine is 
9,97 299+ , 

The arithmetical complement is 0,02 70r, 

Its double is 0,05402. 

Which is the number in the foregoing 
table landing againſt 140%, and is the 
ſupplemental veried fine of twice 70 deg. 

Now as the arithmetical complement of 
the log. fines of arcs are the diſtances on 
the line of fines between 90“, and the 
diviſions to thoſe arcs; therefore the 
diſtances between 90“ and any arc, being 
twice repeated, will give the divition of 
the ſupplemental verſed fine to twice the 
co-ſine of that arc. Phil, Tranſ. Vol. 
XLIX. 

GURNARD, in ichthyology, the Eng- 
liſh name of two ſpecies of trigla. 

GUSSET, in heraldry, is formed by a 
line drawn from the dexter or ſinitlar 
chief points, and falling down perpendi- 
cularly to the extreme baſe. 

GUTTAZX, in architecture, ornaments 
in form of little cones, in the platform of 
the Doric cornice, or architrave, under- 
neath the triglyphs, repreſenting a ſort of 
drops or bells, uſually fix in number, 
They are ſometimes called lacrymæ, cam- 
panæ, or campanulæ. ; 

GUTTZ Reſacex, in medicine, de- 
notes a red or pimpled face; a diftemper 
which, though not always owing its ori 
ginal to hard drinking, is nevertheleſs 
moſt incident to tipplers of ſtrong berry 
wines, ſpirits, &c. 

As to the core, beſides making a re- 
vulſion by bleeding, bliſtering, cupping, 
iſſues, &c. the diet ought to be moiſten- 
ing, and cooling, as lettuce, purllain, for- 
rel, and ſpinach ; the drink may be an 
emulſion of the cold ſeeds, milk and wa- 
ter, clarified whey, &c. , 

In the uſe, however, of this cooling 
regimen, great caution is neceſſary : for 
if a perſon be taken off at once from his 


| firong liquor, and allowed nothing but 


whey, or milk and water, it may coſt 
him his life, by haltening a ſodden oy 
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vf heat, palling his appetite, and bring- 
ing on a leucophlegmatia, or dropſy. 


As for what concerus topics, much 


caution is likewiſe to be uſed. If there 
be only redneſs without pimples, and the 
diſcaſe recent, reirigerents and repellents 
take place: but, if puſtules appear, dil- 
cutients muſt be mixed ; and if theſe 
pP_ ſeem. hard, and the diſeaſe be of 
ong ſtanding, there may be reaſon for 
emollients to ripen and digeſt the tough 
and viſcid matter, which is afterwards to 
be left out. 

If the diſeaſe be ſtubborn, and the tu- 
bercles grown hard, we are to begin with 
emollients, both ſotus and ointment : ſuch 
are the decoction of mallows, vervain, 
Solomon's ſeal, and linſecd, alſo a cerate 
of ſperma-ceti, or Bates's white cerate. 
Fames's Med. Dir. 

GUTTA Serena, barbarouſly fo called 
by the Latin writers of the lower ages, 
in medicine, is a total blindneſs in the 
principal parts of the immediate organ of 
viſion, the eye ſtill continuing clear and 
ſcemingly vnaſſected. 

This diſorder proceeds from various 
cauſes, of which the moſt common 1s an 
obſtruction gradually formed in the arte- 
' ries of the retina by a ſizy blood; where- 
by the rays of light which ſhould depict 
the images of objects on the bottom of 
the eye, falling on theſe ' dilated blood- 
veſſels, produce no effect; whence the 
fight is either diminiſhed, or entirely loſt, 
according to the degree of the obſlruc- 
tion. Again, this diſeaſe is ſometimes 
owing to a palſy of the nerves of this 
ſame membrane, as it in ſome meaFere 
deſtroys their ſenſibility, whereby the im- 
pulſe of the corpuſcles of light on them 
1s not ſufficient to make them tranſmit 
objects to the brain. In ſhort, I have ob- 
ſerved that this ſpecies of blindneſs is 
alſo occaſioned by a preſſure on the optic 
nerves, either by the extravaſation of a 
glutinous humour, or by a hard tumour 
formed upon the place, where they paſs 
frory their thalam! into the eves ; where- 
by the paſſage of the animal ſpirits to the 
brain is totally intercepted. 

The ſecond and third ſpecies df the 
gutta ſerena may be deemed incurable, as 
their cauſes are rendered inacceſhble by 
their very fitvation within the ſkull, 
Wherefore it is only the firſt ſpecies of 
this blindneſs that is curable ; unleſs per- 
haps there may be ſome faint hopes af 
relieving that fort which proceeds from a 


pally of ihe cetiaa, by autiparabyiic me- | 


| dicines, of which the principal are aro- 
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matics, chalybeates, and ſœtid gums. 

GUTTERS, in architecture, a kind of 
canals in the roofs of houſes, ſerving to 
reccive and carry oft the rain. 

GUTTURAL, a term applied to let- 
ters or ſounds pronounced or formed as it 
were in the throat, 

GUTTY, Gutte, in heraldry, a term 
uſed when any thing is changed or ſpriuk- 
led with drops. 

In blazoning, the colour of the drops 
is to be named, as guity of ſable, of 
gules, &c. 

GUZES, in heraldry, roundles of a 
ſanguine or murry colour. Theſe, from 
their bloody hue, are by ſome ſuppoſcd to 
repreſent wounds. 

GYMNASIUM, the place where bo- 
dily exerciſe were performed among the 
Greeks, being a public edifice, under proper 
maſters. 

The Greeks were the firſt who had 
gymnaſia ; particularly the Lacedzmonk 


ans, and afierwards the Athenians ; from 


whom the Romans borrowed them, 

At Athens were three of theſe places 
of exerciſe ; the academy, where Plato 
taaght ; the lyceum, where Ariſtotle read 
his lectures; and the cynoſarges, deſlined 
for the common people. 

There were alſo medicinal exercifes, 
as walking, vocifcration, and holding the 
breath, 4 

The bodily exerciſes that depended on 
external agents, were mounting the horſe, 
riding in a chaiſe, Ltter, or other wheel 
carriage, rocking, ſwinging, and like- 
wife ſwimming. Hottman reckons up 
thirty-five gymuaſtic exerciſes. 

GYMNASTICS, the art of performs 
ing the ſeveral bodily exerciſes, as wrett- 
ling, running, fencing, dancing, &c. 

The part of medicine which regulates 
the exerciſes of the body, whether for 
preſerving or reitorzng health, is alfo 
termed gymaaſtic, ' 

G YMNOSPERMIA, in botany, a ſe- 
ries or ſub- div ſion of the didynamia clefs 
of plants; comprehending all thoſe with 
labiated flowers, without any pericarpium 
or capſule ſorrounding their feeds, which 
are only lodged in the baſe of the cop; 
whence the name gymnoſpermia, 

GYN./ECEUM, among the ancients, 
the ap?rement of the women, a ſeparate 
room iu the inner part of the haufe where 
they employed themſelves in ſpinning, 
Karin, aud NEEUIE="WOLK, 


GYNAN- 


"> x 
CYNANDRIA, in botany, a clafs of 


plante. | 

The general character of which is very 
obvious; they are diſtinguiſhed at firſt 
fight from. all others, by the ſtamina be- 
ing placed upon the ſtyle ; or, in other 
words, the receptacle is clongated into the 
form of a ſtyle, and brars on it both the 
piſtil and ſtamina. Among the plants of 
this claſs are the paſhon-flower, birth-wort, 
&c., 

GYPSUM, or PLASTER-STONE, in 
natural hiſtory, a genus of foſſils naturally 
and eſſentially ſimple, not inflammable 


1 


gloſſy, and in ſome degree tranſparent maſ- 
ſes, not flexible or elaftic, not giving fire 
with ſteel, nor fermenting with or being 
ſoluble in acid menſtrua, and very eaſily 
calcining in the fire. 

Of theſe gypſums, ſome are harder, 
others ſofter ; and are of ſeveral colour, 
as white, grey, red, green, &c. ſometimes 
diſtin, and very variouſly blended together. 

The gypſums are much uſe in p'after, 
for ſtuccomg rooms, and caſting bulls and 
ſtatues. 


GYPSUM STRIATUM, griated plaſ- 


nor ſoluble in water, and compoted of 
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The eighth letter, end the ſiath 
7 conſonant of the Euglith alpha- 
bet. 

It is a conſonant of the guttural kind, 
as the throat concurs more to its for- 
mation than any other of the organs of 
ſpeech. 

Menage diſtinguiſhes two kinds of b; 
the one an afpirate, which is a conſonant ; 
and the other a mute, which has no pecu- 
liar ſound diſtin from that of the im- 
mediarely following vowel or diphthong. 

When the 5 is preceded by a c, both 
together often ſound like the Hebrew 
ſchin, with a point over the right horn, as 
charity, &c. 

The ch in moſt words derived from 
the Greek, and expreffed in that langvage 
by the chai, is generally ſounded like a &, 
as echo, chorus, choir, &c. though ſome- 
times ſoftened, as Cherſoneſus. 

Ph is pronounced like an F; as phraſes, 
phyſic, phlegm, &e. molt of theſe words 

ing of Greek, or Oriental original, 
proper names, &c. 

H, among the ancients, denotes 200; 
and when a daſh was added at top, as H, 
it ſignified 200,000. 

HABBAK UK, or the prophecy of 
Habbakuk, a canouical book of the Old 
Tetfament. 

There is no mention made in Scripture, 
either of the time when this prophet lived, 
or of the parents from whom he was de- 


feended; but according to the authors of 


the lives of the prophuts, he was of the 
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tribe of Simeon, and a native of Beth- 
| zacar. As he foreſaw the taking of Je- 
ruſalem by Nebuchadnezzar, he fled to 
Oſtracin in Arabia, where he lived for 


made themſelves maſters of [cruſalem, 
and were on their return home, he re- 
turned into Judza, where he employed 
himſelf in agriculture; but as he was 
carrying the reapers their dinner, he is 
ſaid to have been tranſported by an angel 
to Babylon, with what he had provided 
for his people in the field; which he ſet 
before Daniel, who was ſhut up in the 
lions den, and was tranſported back again 
to Judza, where he died, before the end 
of the captivity. 

He is reported to have been the author 
of ſeveral prophecies which are not ex- 
tant; but thoſe that are indiſputably his, 
are Contained in three chapters. In thefe 
the prophet complains very pathetically of 
the diſorders which he obſerved in the 
kingdom of Judza, God reveals to him, 
that he would ſhortly puniſh them wa 
very terrible manner by the arms of the 
Chaldzans. He foretels the conqueſts of 
Nebuchadnezzar, his metamorphoſis, and 
death. He prediets, that the vaſt deſigns 
of Jehotakim would be fruſtrated. The 
third chapter is a ſong or prayer to God, 
whoſe majeſty he deſcribes with the ut- 
_ grandeur and ſublimity of expreſ- 
ion, 


HABEAS CORPORA, in law, a writ 


iſſued for bringing in a jury, ar ſuch of 
ther 


ſmall flat particles ; which form bright, - 
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ſame time ; but after the Chaldzans had. 
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tem as refuſe to a 
facias, for the trial of a cauſe brought 
to iſſue, It commands the' ſheriff to have 
the jurors before the judges” on ſuch a 
day, &c. and is of the ſame nature in 
the Common-pleas; as. the diftringas 
juratores in the court of King's Bench. 
HABEAS CORPUS, in law, a writ 
of ' two Kinds; the one being the great 
writ' of the Engliſh liberty, - which lies 
where a petſon is indicted for any crime 
or treſpaſs before juſtices of the peace, or 
in a court of any franchiſe; and on being 
impriſoned, Has offered ſuſſicient bail, 
which has been refaſed, though the caſe 
be barlable; in which caſe he may have 
this writ ovt of the King's Bench, in 
order to remove himſelf thither, to an- 
ſwer the cauſe at the bar of that court. 
The practice, in this cafe, is firſt to 


- procure à certiorari out of the court of 


Chancery, directed to all the juſtices, for 
removing the indictment into the King's 
Bench; and upon that to obtain this writ; 
directed to the theriff, for cauſing the bo- 
7 of the party to be brought at a certain 
ay. 3 
The other kind of habeas corpus is uſed 
for bringing the body of a perſon into 
tourt, who is committed to any priſon, 
either in criminal or civil cauſes ; which 
writ will remove the perſon and cauſe 
from one court and priſon to another. 

No habeas corpus, or other writ, to 
remove à cauſe from out of an inferior 
court, can be allowed, if the ſame be not 
delivered to the judge of the court, before 
the jury who are to try the cauſe have 
appeared, and before any of them are 
ſworn. 43 Eliz. cap, 5. 

The habeas corpus act, 31 Car. IT. 
cap. 2. has ordained, that a perſon may 
have a habeas corpus from any judge, on 
complaint made and view of the warrant 
of commitment, (except ſuch perſon is 
committed fof treaſon or felony expreſſed 
in the warrant, or ſome other offence 
that is not bailable,) which habeas corpus 
muſt be made returnable immediately ; 
and on producing a certificate of the cauſe 
&' commitment, the priſoner is to be 
diſcharged on bail given to appear in the 
court of King's Bench the next term, or 
next aſſizes, c. Perſons committed for 
either treaſon or ſelony, expreſsly men- 
tioned in the warrant, upon à motion 
made in open court, in the firſt week of 
the term, or day of ſeſſi as, &c. after 
commitment, are to be brought to trial; 
and if they are not indicted the next term 
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or ſeſſions after commitment, on a-moti 
made the laſt day of that term, they thall 
be let out upon bail, except it appear on 
oath that the king's witneiſes are not 
ready; and in caſe they are not indicted 
or tried the ſecond term after commit- 
ment, they ſhall be diſcharged. 

Judges denying a habeas corpus, ſhall 
forfeit 500 l. and if an officer refuſe to 
obey it, or to deliver a true copy of the 
commitment-warrant, he forfeits 100 1s 
for the firft offence. | 

HABEAS  CORPUS' AD PROSE- 
QUENDUNM, a writ for the removal of 
a perſon, in order to proſecution and trial 
in the proper county. | 

HABEAS CORPUS AD FACIEN- 
DUM ET RECIPLENDUM, a writ i- 
ſued out of the court of Common-pleas,, 
on behalf of defendants ſued in inferior 
courts, to remove their cauſe into the ſaid 
court. 35 


HABEAS CORPUS AD RESPON-. 


DENDUM, a writ that lies where a per- 
ſon is impriſoned at another's ſuit in any 
prifon except that of the King's Bench, 
and a thitd perſon would Tue the priſoner 
there; in which caſe this writ will-re- 
move ſvch perſon from the priſon where 
he is, into the King's Bench, to anſwer 
the action in that court. 
HABEAS CORPUS AD SATISFA- 
CIENDUM, a writ that lies againſt a 
perſon in the Fleet-priſon, &c. ta charge 
him in execution. The delivery, of thas 
writ to the warden is ſufficient. | 
HABENDUM, in law, a term fignts 


| fying. to have and to hold. 


A deed or conveyance has two principal 
parts; the premiſes and the habendum. 
The office of the firſt is; to expreſs the 
names of the grantor, the grantee, and 
the things granted: that of the haben+ 
dum, to ſhew what eſtate or intereſt the 
grantee is to have in what is granted, 

HABERDASKER, in commerce, 3 
ſeller of hats, or of ſmall wares. : 

HABERE FACTAS VISUM, a wrt, 
that lies in divers caſes, as iff dowef, for- 
medon, &c. where it is neceſſary to take 
a view of the lands or tenements in queſs 


tion. | 

HABRERGEON, a ſmall coat of mail. 
or only {leeves and gorget of mail, forined 
of little icon rings, or maſhes linked into 
each other. See Gorper.” ; 

HABIT, in 8 an aptitude or 
diſpoſition either of mind or body, ac», 
quired by a frequent repetition of the ſame, 
act. 
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Cuſt om, ſays Mr. Locke, ſettles habits. 
ek thinking in the underſtanding, as well 
as of determining in the will, and of mo- 
tions in the body, all which ſeem to be 
dut trains of motion in the animal ſpirits, 
which once ſet a-going, continue on in 
the ſame ſteps they have been uſed to, 
which by often treading are worn into a 
ſmooth path, and the motion in it becomes 
caſy as well as natural. 

Fenclon, archbiſhop of Cambray, de- 
fines habits in general to be the certain 
impreſſions left in the mind, by means of 
Which we find a greater eaſe, readineſs, 
and inclination to do any thing formerly 
done, by having the idea ready at hand to 
direct us how it was donc before. 

Thus, for example, we form the habit 
ef ſobriety, by having always before us 
the inconveniences of exceſs ; the reflecti- 
ens of which being often repeated, render 
the exerciſe of that virtue continually 
more and more eaſy. 

HABIT, in medicine, denotes the ſet- 
tled conſtitution of the body, or the habi- 
tude of any thing elſe, as the ſtructure 
or compoſition of a body, or the parts 
thereof. 

HABIT is alſo uſed for adreſs or garb, 
er the compoſition of garments, where- 
with a perſon is covered; in which ſenſe 
we ſay, the habit of an ecclefialtic, of a 
religious, &c. a military habit, &c. 

HABITUDE, among ſchoolmen, the 
refpe&t or relation one thing bears to an- 
other. 

HABITUDE is alſo uſed by philoſo- 
phers for what we commonly call habit, or 
a certain diſpoſition or habitude for the 
Fo or ſuffering certain things, 
2 repeated acts of the ſame 

ind. 

HADDOCK, the Engliſh name of a 
well-known fiſh of the gadus Kind, with 
a bearded mouth, and three fins on the 
back : its body is whitip, the upper-jaw 
longeſt, and the tail a little forked. 

HAMANTHUS, guinea- orchis, in bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, the flowers of 
which ſtand at the top in a kind of little 
umbel, and are of a very beautifully ſtel- 
lated appearance. 
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HAMATITES, in natural hiſtory, 


the blood-ſtone, a kind of mineral 6 
called, on account of its reſembling curd- 
led blood, or from its quality of ſtopping 
blood. 8 

We are to diſtinguiſh carefully be- 
tween two very different ſpexies of foils, 


called by the common Evgliſh name 
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blood-ſtone ; the one is a ſemi-pellucid 
gem, of a green colour, ſpotted with red, 
and is properly called the heliotrope ; the 
other is a mere ore of iron, and a very 
rich one. 

The ſeveral ſpecies of the laſt of theſe 
are found in England, and in great abun- 
dance alſo in the German mines, where 
maſſes of them are ſometimes met with 
quite black, and of an elegant poliſh ; and 
others covered with golden armature, as 
high and elegant as if of abſolute leaf 
old, laid on in the common way of gild- 
ing. Blood-ſtone is to be choſen for me- 
dicinal uſe the higheſt coloured and moſ 
like cinnabar that can be had, and ſuch 
as is heavieſt and formed with the fineſt 
trix. It is accounted aſtringent and de- 
ſiccative. It is given in powder, from ten 
grains to twenty-five, for a doſe in hx- 
morrhages, and is uſed in diſtemperatures 
of the eyes. 

HAMOPTOSIS, in medicine, a ſpit- 
ting of blood, occaſioned by the rupture 
or eroſion of ſome veſſel in the lungs, 
commonly attended with a cough aud 
preflure on the thorax. 

HAMORRHAGE, Haemorrbagia, in 
medicine, an eruption of the bloud from 
any part of the body. | 

he ſpontancous evacuations of blood, 
produced naturally, are made from ſuch 
parts of the body as are of a lax and ten- 
der texture, have very minute and {lender 
veſſels every where diſperſed, and nct 
braced up throughout by firm membrancs 
ſuch as the interior part of the noſtrils, 
the bronchia, the gums, ſtomach, the ilt- 
um, the extremity of the regum, the uic» 
rus and vagina. 7 | 

The dilpofition of hæmorrhages is for 
the molt part hereditary, and conveyed 
from parents to their children; but it is 
molt ſpeedily put in action, and exerts it- 
ſelf, by means of ſuch external cauſes, as 
render the circulation of the blood too 
briſk, or increaſe the inteltine commotion 
of its parts. The moſt conſiderable of the 
cauſes are, all exerciſes of the body aud 
mind more intenſe than uſual; al:ments 
or medicines, taken internally, which arc 


either too hot, acrid, or ſpirituous; as al- 


ſo the prepottereus and unſeaſonable uſe 
of baths, ſidorifics, and purgatives. 

As erupiions of blood, When arifing 
from a repletion of the veſſele, and 16. 
dundance of blood, are highly falutary, 
and beneficial to the conſtitution ; fo they 
are full of danger, when excited by a 
malignant acrid matter, as in malignant 

all 
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and exanthematous fevers : and when they 
riſe from an obſtruction, induration, or 
corruption of the viſcera, eſpecially of the 
liver, ſpleen, or lungs, they generally 
prove mortal, becauſe they readily termi- 
nate in a cachexy, a dropſy, the morbus 
niger of Hippocrates, or an hectie which 
proves fatal, | 

With. reſpet to the cure of hæmor- 
rhages in general, I would have it ob- 
ferved, that their practice is highly pre- 
poſterous, who, maintaining that a redun- 
dance of red blood, fo called by way of 
eminence, is univerſally the material, as 
well as accidental cauſe of theſe ditorders, 
uſe frequent veneſections for their cure; 
though at the ſame time, at the begin- 
ning of the diſorder, for the fake of pre- 
vention, eſpecially in ſanguineous habits, 
ſcaſon able veneſection is highly ſalutary 
and beneficial. But the juſteſt and moſt 
rational intentions of cure conſiſt in driv- 
ing the impetus of the blood from the 
= affected by proper remedies ; fuch as 
bathing the feet, clyſters, friftions, and 
ligatures of the external parts, warm cover- 
ing. ſomentations, and baths. Then the 
ſpaſmodic firiftures of the nervous parts 
are to be relaxed. And laſtly, by gentle 
laxatives, as caſſia, &c. moderate diapho- 
retics, and abſtinence from light feeding, 
which generates blond, the redundance of 
the ſerous colluvies is to be removed, and 
its accumolation for the future prevented. 
Frederic Hoffman. 

H AMORRHAGE, or Bleeding at the 
Noſe, is owing to the more plentiful ap- 
pulſe of blood to the noſtrils, by a ſtronger 
motion of the heart, whereby the ſmall ar- 
teries in the pituitary coat become tur- 
gid, and too much diſtended, till at length 
they gape, and the blood guſhes out. A 
bleeding at the noſe may be promoted, 
when perſons of ſedentary lives, that in- 
dulge their appetites, and fo become ple- 
thoric, put their blood into extraordinary 
agitat ion, by any of the cauſes already 
mentioned, or by volatile medicines, hot 
barhs, or ſuddenly chilling their feet, &c. 
This hæmorrhage differs much as to the 
quantity : ſome loſe only a few drops, 
ſoine ſeveral ounces, and ſome five or fix 
porinds, No hemorrhage is more apt to 
return; which it does to ſome in a few 
days, to others in a few hours. To the 
plethor:c it is generally ſalutary; and 
there are many inſtances of a vertigo, ſco- 
tomia, dull heavy pains of the head, a 
phrenzy, and even an epilepſy, being car- 
ried off by it. On the contrary, from its 
ſoppre ſñun there have ariſen vertigoes, 
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apoplexies, epilepſies, convulſions, noiſe in 
the cars, hardneſs of hearing, and even 
a gutta ſerena. 

Hut enormous and long- continued bleed- 
ings at the noſe, when they ariſe from 
ſpaſms of the internal parts, and are pre- 
ceded with coldueſs of the extreme parts, 
and fainting nts, generally occaſion death : 
it is alſo dangerous in ſpotted and ma- 
lignant fevers, and in chronical diſcaſes. 
If the bleeding is very inordinate, it will 


be proper to ule cooling emulfions, gentle 


or ſtronger opiates, to moderate the ſpaſtie 
ſtrictures, as occation ſhall require. Cam- 
phor mixed with nitre and calx of anti- 
mony, will be highly neceffary, if the 
matter of exanthemata of cutaneous erup- 
tions is the cauſe of the hæmorrhage, as 
is often the cafe, A revulſion may be 
made from the head. by bleeding in the 
lower parts, then by temperate pediluvia, 
and putting the hands into warm water. 
Aﬀer a revulfion by bleeding, there is 
nothing equal to nitre, to appeaſe the 
orgaſm of the blood; next to theſe are 
vegetable acids, ſuch are the juice of Se- 
ville oranges, barberries, the water and 
juice of wood ſorrel ; but more eſpecially 
the diluted ſpirit of vitriol, tinfture of 
roſes, &c. 

Externally refrigerants may be mixed 
with diſcutients, and applied to the fore- 
head, noſe, and neck. In perſons of x 
bilious conftitution, cold water alone, 
drank freely, has a good effect. 

H AMORRHOIDAL. The veins and. 
arteries of the rectum and ſundament are 
ſo denominated, as being the ſrat of the 
hxmorrhoids. | 

H/ZEMORRHOIDS, Hrmorboider, the 
piles, or a diſcharge of blood from the 
hxmorrhoidal veins about the anus and 
rectum. Every liberal diſcharge of blood 
from- the veins of the anus is not to be- 
accounted exceſſive and preternatural; but 
in order to form an eſtimate of this cir- 
cumſtance, we are carefully to confider the 


- veſſels, the habit of body, the ſtrength; the 


age, and the conſtitution of the patient; 
for it frequently happens that the dif- 
charge of a certain quantity of blood proves 
ſalutary and beneficial to ſome ; whereas 
the evacuation of an equal quantity proves 
hortful and injurious to others; nor is 
every hxmorrhoidal diſcharge, though 
larger than uſual, and excited by the in-, 
creaſed quantity and commotion of the 
blood, to be efteemed a difeaſe ; but only 
ſuch a diſcharge as continues long, im- 
pairs the ſtrength, deftroys the appetite, 
the due digeſtion of the aliments, nutri- 
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tion, and the other functions of the body, 
and con ſequently lays a foundation tor 
violent chroaical diſorders. 
* Every evacuation of blood from the in- 
teſtiuum rectum is ſupplied from the hæ- 
morrhoidal veſſels; but the external ha- 


morrhoidal veſſels rarely flow profuſely, but 


readily degenerate into painful varices, 
which, when opened, diſcharge blood, 
though ſeldom in large quantities. But 
the internal hxmorrhoidal vetf-ls, which 
are ramiſications of the ſplenic branch, 
and arc diſtributed to the interior ſubſtance 
of the inteſtinum reftum, aud the tphinc- 
ter ani, together with the ſmall arierics 
ariſing from the inferior meſcraic velſels, 
not only diſcharge a large quantity, but, 
- when ſuppreſſed, generates thoſe diſeaſes 
which ariſe from diforders of the liver, 
ſplecn, pancreas, meſemery, and iateſtines. 

It is uſually agreed that this ſalutary 
evacuation from the veins of the anus is 
owing to a difficult circulation of the 
blood through the haxmorrhoidal veins, in 
conſequence of their perpendicular ſituati- 
on, and its difficult return to the vena 
pr aud the liver ; and that the diſcharge 
actually happens, when the extremities 
of the veſſels, in the inteſtinum rectum, 
are ſo diſtended by the blood accumulated 
in them, as at laſt to be rupiured. 

The cure, —As this diſorder may pro- 
cod from various cauſes, ſo there mult be 
various intentions of cure purſued, and 
different remedies made choice of. 

It frequently happens, that when, in 
plethoric badies, the haxmurrhoidal diſ- 
charge, uſual at other times, is for ſome 
time ſtopped, it not only appears again 
ſuddenly, upon any violent commotion 
either of body or mind, the liberal uſe of 
pirituous liquors, too hot baths, or upon 
taking medicines increahng the inteſtine 
motion of the blood, but continues long, 
and is attended with a large and firong 
pulſe. When this is the caſe, the firſt ttep 
to be taken is to divert the impetus of the 
blood: for this purpoſe veneſection in the 
arm, or an immerſion of the arms in a te- 
pid mixture of water and wine, are of fin- 
gular ſervice: then we are to uſe ſuch 
things as check the exceſſive inteſtine mo- 
tion of the ſulphurcous parts of the blood, 
eſpecially things of a diluting and refrige- 
rating nature, {uch as drinking cold water, 
eſpecially of the chalybeate kind, tinc- 
ture of roſes prepared with fpirit of vitriol, 
a decottian of hartſhern, mixed with ci- 


tron or lemon juice. When, together” 


with a lofs of ſtrength, and an 1njured fiate 
af the nabler functions, a large hæmor- 
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rhoidal diſcharge continues for a long time, 
and the viſcera begin to be tainted, Whiltt, 
at the ſame time, the blood is rather aque- 
ous and ſcrous than fibrous, and of a due 
conſiſtence ; thole medicines are highly 
beneficial, which gradually and m:ldiy 
carry off, by flool, the peccant bilious 
juices, mad at the ſame time invite the hu- 
mours from the intettinum rectum to the 
coats and glands of the other inteſtines, 
The moſt etticacious of theſe are prepara- 
tions of chubarb, with currants and tama- 
rinds; or, if the body is bilious, with 
cream of tartar, exhibited in a potion ren- 
dered agreeable by an eleoſaccharum, pre- 
pared with the oil of citron. a 

In that more obſiinate and difficultly 
cured ſpecies of the diſorder, which ariſes 
from an obltruttion, an infarction, or in- 
creaſed bulk, of any of the viſcera ; ſuch 
as the liver, ſpleen, and, in women, the 
uterus 3—if there is ſtill any place for the 
means. of relief, ſuch medicines arg to be 
choſen as reſolve the obſtructions without 
throwing the humours into too violeat a 
commotion. = | 

In no diſcaſe is an accurate and cautious 
regimen more neceflary than in this, ſince, 
in conſequence of a neglect in this particu- 
lar, the moſt efficacious remedies will not 
produce their deſited effect. 

HAGAI, a canonical book of the Old 
Teſtameut, fo called from the prophet of 
that name, who, in all probability, was 
born at Babylon, from whence he returned 
with Zerubbabel. This prophet, by the 
command of God, exhorted the Jews, after 
their return from the captivity, to finith 
the rebuilding of the temple, which they 
had intermitied for fourteen years. Hts 
remonſtrances had the defired effect; and 
to encourage them to proceed in the work, 
he aſſured them from God, that the glory 
of this latter houſe ſhoold be greater than 
the glory of the former : which was ac- 
cordingly fulfilled, when Chriſt honoured 
it with his preſence; for, with reſpect to 
the — this latter temple was nothing 
in compariſon of the former. 

HAGIOSIDERON, in the Greek 
church, a name given to an inſtrument 
made of iron, uſed by the Greeks, under 
the dominion of the Turks, to ſupply the 
place of bells, the uſe of which is prohi- 
bited, | 

* HAGUE, a town ofthe United Pro- 
vinces, and in the province of Holland, 
There are fine groves and pleaſant mea- 
dows round about it, in the midſt of which 
is a pleaſure-houſe belonging to the princes 
of Orange. The buildings in This place 

| are 
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are magnificent, the ſtreets large, and ſe- 
yeral of them thaded with tine trees. There 
are: many ſquares, with rows of trees, 
which form very agreeable walks. . 
have à great number of coaches, and all 
parts of the town are exceeding fine. It is 
governed by its own magiſtrates, and en- 
Joys all the privileges of a city, except that 
of ſending deputies to the ftates. It is the 


ſeat of the ſtates general and the ſtares of 


the province ; it is alſo the place where the 
ſupreme courts of judicature are held, and 
all public affairs tranſacted, which renders 
it a moſt flouriſhing place, Here all to- 
reign miniſters refide, as well as moſt of 
the nobility, which render it a much more 
8 town than any other of the Nether- 
ands. ; 

The trade is not great, but it is in 
a flourithing condition, on account of the 
great concourſe of people of diſtinction, the 
academy, ſchools, and places for all forts 
of exerciſe. There are but two churches, 
an old and a new, the latter of which is 
round without a pillar. The chape! of the 
carl of Holland is in the palace, and ſerves 
for a French ckurch. On the weft fide of 
the palace is a large plain, ſurrounded with 
magnificent houſes, in which the walks 
and trees give it a reſemblance of St. 

ames's park. Without the town, towards 
yden, there is a wood, in the middle of 
which is a houſe of pleaſure, belonging to 
the prince of Orange, with ſtately rooms 
and beautiful gardens. It has alfo a very 
large ball-room, with a high roof rifing 
into a cupola, on the top of which is a lan- 
thorn, and a gallery for muſic, and the 
walls and cielings are adorned with 
curious paintings. It is nine miles north- 
welt of Rotterdam, and nine ſouth of 
Leyden. Long. 4. to. E. Lat. 52. 
10. N. 

HAIL, Grands, in phyftology, à wa- 
tery concretion in the form of pellacid 
white globules, that fall from the air. Ir is 
thought to be drops of rain frozen in their 
paſſage through the middle region: or ac- 
cording to the Carteſians, the fragments 
of a frozen cloud, half melted, precipitated 
and congealed again. 

Hail is of various figures, according to 
the degrees of heat or cold of the air 
through which the liquified clouds paſs. 
It frequently attends thunder and lighten- 
ing ; the nitre that contributes to the one, 
having alſo a large ſhare in the production 
of the other. 

HAIR, Crinis or Capellus, a ſort of te- 


gament for the greateſt part of animals 
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It is found on all parts of the human boil 


. 
except the ſoles of the feet and palms of the 


hand. 

Hair properly lives and receives nutri- 
ment to diſtend it like the other parts of 
the body; however, this growth is of a 
different Kind from that of the reſt of the 
body, and is not immediately derived 
therefrom, nor reciprocated therewith. It 
grows like plants out of the earth, or as 
tome plants ſhoot from the parts of others, 
from which, though they draw the nutri- 
ment, cach has its diftin& life and cœco- 
nomy. _ * wy 

Hairs are obſerved by the microſcope to" 
be hollow and furniſhed with a muluruge 
of veſlels; and, however they appear 
ſmooth to the naked eye, the microſcope 
thews them knotted like ſome ſorts of 
eraſs, and to ſend out branches from their 
joints. 

Each hair has a little bulbous or oval 


root in the ſkin, which is ſometimes pluck- | 


ed away with it, The hair is commonly 
reputed an excrement, and whatever the 
nature of its nourithment be, it ſeems td 


be more ſimꝑle than the other humours of 
the body. For long after death, when alk 


the other parts and humours are corrvpted, 
the hair will vegetate, The ſwe of hair 
depends on the magnitude of the pores 


they iſſue from : if thoſe be ſmall, theſe. 


are fine; it the pores are ſtraight, the 
hairs are ſo too; if thoſe be oblique or ſi- 
nuovs, the hair is curled. Their length 
depends on the quantity of the proper hu- 
mour to feed them; and their colour on 


the quality of that humour: whence at 


different periods of life the colour uſually 
differs. ; 
Hair, fince perukes have been in üſe, 
makes a confiderable article in commerce. 
That of the growth of the northern coon- 
tries is much preferred to that of the more 
ſouthern ones. | 
The merit of good hair confiſts in its 
being well fed, and neither too coarſe nor 
too {lender ; the bigneſs rendering it lets 
ſuſceptible of an artificial curl, and dif- 
poſing rather to frizzle; and the ſmall- 
neſs making its curl of too ſhort duration. 
Hair is fold from five ſhillings to five 
pounds an ounce, according to its quality, 
The grey is the moſt valuable, next to that 
the white, &c. The ſcarcity of grey and 
white hair put the dealers in that commo- 
dity upon artificial methods of readering 
hair of theſe cotours. They ſpread the hair 
to bleach on the graſs, after waſhing it firſt 


in a lixivious water: they alſo dye hair 


with 
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AL 
with bmuth; both which artifices are 
&tert d by boiling and drying it. 

HAIRs BREADTH, a meaſure of 
leng h, being the forty-eighth part of an 
inch. 

UKE, in ichthyology, the Engliſh 
nme of the gadus, with two fins on the 
back, and the under jaw longeſt, It grows 
to tuo feet or more in length, but is the 
flendercti of all the gadi. 

- HALEBARD, or HALBERT, in the 
art of war, a well known weapon, carried 
by ihe {crjeants of foot and dragoons. 

HALBERT, among farriers, a ſmall 
piece of iron an inch broad, and three or 
four inchies long, foldercd to the toe of a 
borfe's thoe, to hinder a lame horſe from 

- reading on bis toe. 

The halbert - hoes neceſſar ly conſt rain 
a lame horte, when he gocs at a moderate 
Lr to ral or reit on his heel, which 

agtiens aud draws out th: back ſinew, 
that was veforc in ſons mealure ſhrunk. 

HALCYON, iu ornithology, a name 
22 by the aucicnts to the ifpida, or 

ing fiber. 

HALCYON DAYS, Dies halcyonii, 
in antiquity, a name given to ſeven days 
before — 2s many after the winter fol- 
lice; by reaſon the halcyon, invited by 
the calmnets of the weather, laid its eggs 
in nei built on the racks, cloſe by the 
brink of the ſoa, at this ſeaſon. 

„ ALES (STEPHEN) D. D. a ce- 
lebrzted divine and philoſopher, was born 
in 1677, aud in 1696 was entered a pen- 
fer ar Bennet college, Cambridge, and 
was a.!m'ticd a fellow in 1703. He early 
difcovers the bent of his genius to natural 
philovphy. Botany was his firſt ſtudy. 
He next applicd to the ſtudy of aua omy in 
anna life, and was particularly taken 
ntice of for inventing a curious reprefen- 
tation ©; the longs in lead. He is alſo 
faid to have tnade, even when very young, 
a conſiderable progreſs in chemiſtry. But 
what rendered him moſt remarkable at the 
univerſity, was the invention of a machine 


in brafs to demonſtrate the motions of the. 


planets. It was confirutted with great in- 
genuitv, and was nearly the ſame with 
that atterward; invented by Mr. Rowley, 
under the name of the orrecy. Mr. Hales 
being at length admitted to a doctor's de- 
gree, began to be much taken notice of in 
the learned world, and was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society. He foon after re- 
ceived the thanks of that learned body for 
ſome experiments hecommentcated to them, 
oa tas nature of vegetation. ln 1741 he 


T 
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N ſirſt publiſhed his moſt uſeful Invention of 


Ventilators, which he continued to im- 
prove during the reft of his life. About fir 
or ſeven years after, one of them waz par 
vp in the priſon of the Savoy ; and though 
between fitty and a hundred perſons had 
died every year of the jail diftemper in that 
place, four perions only died in two years 
after his machine was erected, though the 
number of priſoners frequently exceeded 
two hundred. The uſe of ventilators wag 
_ afterwards introduced into the king's ſhips, 
and other places; and in the lati war, at- 
ter long ſolicitations, he procured an order 
from the French king to erect them in the 
priſons where the Engliſh were confined. 
In thort, it would be almoſt endleis to enu- 
merate this great philoſopher's various re- 
ſearches into nature, and all the tchemes 
he publiſhed for the benefit of mankind ; 
molt of which are to be found in The 1ranſ- 
act ions of the Royal Society, and diſcover 
his great knowledge of the ſecrets of na- 
ture, He ſpent the latter part of his life 
chiefly at his parſonage at Teddington, 
near Hampton-Court ; where he was ho- 
noured with the company of ſome of the 
greateſt perſons in the nation; whom, 
without any of the faſhionable modes of 
polite breeding, he. received and vitted 
with patriarchal fimplicity; and among 
thoſe who honoured him with their parti» 
cular eſteem, was the late prince Frederic, 
his preſent maj-ſty's father, who often 
took a pleaſure in ſurpriſing him in his 
laboratory, Aſter the death of that amia- 
ble prince, the princefs's houthold was no 
ſooner ſettled, than he was appointed her 
almoner, and Cid credit to her choice. She 
even cauſed him to be nominated to a ca- 
nonry of Windfor ; but being folly fatis- 
fied with his circumſtances, he waited up- 


on the princeſs, and engaged her to put 2 


ſtop to the atfair. This trulr great man 
directed all his ſtudies, and all his re- 
ſearches into nature, to one point, that of 
doing good to mankind. left with fe- 
renity of mind, and an excellent conſlitu- 
tion, he attained the age of cighty-four, 

and died on January 4, 1761. 
HALF-BLOOD, in law, is Where a 
man marries a ſecond wife, the firſt ber g 
dead, and by the firſt venter has a fon, and 
by his ſecond venter has likewife a fon, the 
two brothers in this cafe are but of halt- 
blood ; they being iſſue by different ven- 
ters; and on that account, lands in fre 
cannot deſcend from one to the other ; 
except in caſe of crown-lands, dignitics, 
or eli ates tail. But half-blood is no im- 
prdiment 
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pediment to an adminittration, which may 
be granted to that as well as to the whole 
blood, of the effects of an inteſtate ; aud 
the half-blood thall come in for a thare of 
his perſonal eſtate, equally with the whole 
blood, as the brothers by different ven- 
ters are next of Kin in equal degree. 22 
Car. II. cap. 10. 5 

HALF-MOON, Demi-Lune, in ſorti- 
fication, . a work commonly made before 
the curtain or ilanked angle of the baſtion: 
the former generally conſiſts of two little 
flanks and two faces, which terminate in 
a ſaliant angle towards the fields ; the gorge 
of the demi-June is terminated by two lines 
continued from the counterſcarpe of the 
folle, that form an entering angle to- 
wards the place, about the middle of the 
curtain. The demi-lune on the flanked 
angle of the baſtion differs only from the 
former, in that it is formed by a circular 
line ; aud hence it takes its name demi- 
lune. 

#*HALF-PENCE, and farthings, were 
firlt coined by government, Auguſt 16, 
1672. 

HALF-SEAL, chat uſed in the court 
of chaucery for ſcaling commiſſions to de- 
legates, upon any appeal, in eccleſiaſtical 
or marine cauſcs. 

HALIARDS, in the marine language, 
the ropes or tackles by which the fails are 
hoiſted up along the malts or ſtays of the 
ihip. 

8 HALIDOWNE hill, near Berwick, 
battle of, where 20000 of the Scots were 
Alain, and only 15 Englith, July 19, 1333. 
Edward King of England complained to 
the courts of France, Rome, and Flan- 
ders, of the hoftilities which the Scots 
had committed ; fent ambatladors to de- 
mand homage of David de Brus; and this 
being peremptorily refuſed, denounced war 
againſt him as a contumacious vallal. He 
ſent for reinforcements to Aquitain and 
Ireland ; and appointed the rendezvous 
of his army at Newcaſtle vpon Tyne, 
from hence he marched, in the beginning 
of May, to beſicge Berwick, which be 
inveſted immediately, fixing his head- 
2 at Tweedemouth. The Scots had 
upplied this froaticr with a ſtrong garrt- 
ſun, under two of their braveſt com- 
manders, namely, fic William de Keith, 
governor of the town, and Patrick Dun- 
bar, earl of Marche, guardian of the 
caſtle. Theſe leaders made ſuch a gallaut 
defence, ruining the works of the be- 
Gegers in repeated fallies, that Edward, 
allet having mad: ſcwefa! unſacccfetal at- 


| Scotland. The Fogl:th were poſled upon 
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tacks, reſolved to change the ſiege into a 
Kind of blockade by ſea and land, in oc- 
der to reduce them by ſamine ; and in the 
mean time to penctiate with pait of his 
army into the heart of Scotland, in hope 
of bringing the guardian to a deciſive bat 
tle. He accordingly left the conduct of 
the ſiege to Baliol, and entering that coun- 
try, advanced as far as Edinburgh, with- 
out any other oppoſition than that of 
being incommoded in his march, by the 
detachments of Archibald Douglas, now 
guardian of the realm, who wifeiy avoided 
a general engagement. Alter a tedivas 
and fruitleſs progreſs through a baren 
country, from which the natives kad con- 
veyed their molt valuable cliccts to imac 
ccthble fall neſſes, he returned to Berwick, 
the ſiege of which he now reſumed with 
redoubled vigour; nor cuuld he be d:vericd 
from his purpoſe, though Douglas marched 
into England, and even mvclicd the calle 
of Banborough, in Which the qucen . fi- 
ded. Edward knew the place was well 
fortified, and the Scots ung row ided with 
implements tor a firge ; he therefore con- 
ſidered the attempt as an aitifice to draw 
him from Berwick, which he was rclolved 
to reduce at all events. The Scots conti- 
nucd to make an obſtinate defence, until 
their fortifications were almott cutirely 
demoliſhed ; and then they demanded a 
truce of five days, on coadition uf ſur- 
rendering the place, if it ſhould not be 
relieved beſore the expiratin of that term. 
Sir William de Keith was furaitLed with 
a ſaſe · conduct, by virtue of which he re» 
pared to Banborough, at that time belca- 
guered by Douglas, whom he perſuaded 
to march to the zelict of the place : but 
the truce expiring before he could ar roch 
the Engliſh army, Edward dema:uicd the 
immediate furrender of the towu and 
cattle ; and Seton, the deputy gorernur, 
flarting ſome difliculties, he ordered that 
othcer's two fons, whom he received as 
hottages, to be hanged before the walls, 
in fight of their father. This at leofl is 
the account given by the dcottith writers, 
which however is denied by all the Eng- 
lich hiſtorians, v ho ali m that the Scottith 
army came in fight before the truce was 
expired ; and therefore Edward could have 
no pretence for demanding a ſvrrender, 
Douglas, with a numerous army, ar- 
rived at Bothville, near Halidowne Kill, 
on Monday the nineteenth Cay of July, 
and drew vp his forces iu {our d;vifions, 
commande by the priacipal nobilny of 
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be hill, drawn'wp alſo in foot baitalonn, | 


flanked with archers, for which the king- 
dom was always famous. In this fituation 
did Edward wait the attack of the enemy, 


who began to aſcend the hill with great 


Impetuofity about the hour of vetpers. 
But they met with ſuch a reception as in 


à little time checked their career. They 
were ſoon out of breath, in conſequence. 


of running up the hill in armour; they 
were terribly galled by the arrows of the 
Englith ; they ſuffered ſeverely from the 
huge ſtones that were rolled down upon 
them incefſantly ; and their general being 


killed by a ſpear, they fell into diforder, 


and dejection. Edward percuiving them 


" fatigued, broken, and difpirited, ordered 
John lord Darcy to attack them in flank, 


with a body of light-armed foot from Ire- 
land; while he bimſelf fell in among 
them, at the head of a choice brigade of 
men at arms, and archers on horſeback. 
The men at arms in the Scottiſh army had 
difmounted to begin the attack; and now, 
when they might have made ſome defence 
on horſeback, they found themſelves de- 
prived of their horſes, by the lacquies 
who had fled with them from the field of 
battle, All reſiſtance was now at an end; 
the enemy were ſurrounded, and an hor- 
rible carnage enſued. Twenty thouſand 
Scots fell in the battle, and in the purſuit ; 
and almoſt the whole nobility of the king- 
dom were either killed or taken. This 
great victory was obtained at the expence 
of one knight, one eſquire, and thirteen 
foot ſo!diers, who loſt their lives; and the 
town and caſtle of Berwick ſurrendered 
next morning. . 

HALL, in architecture, a large room 
at the entrance of a fine houſe, and pa- 
Jace. In the houſes of miniſters of fate, 
magiſtrates, &c. it is the place where they 
diſpatch buſineſs, and give audience. In 
very magnificent buildings, where the hall 
is larger and loftier than ordinary, and 
placed in the middle of the houle, it is 
called a ſaloon. 4 

HALL, in old writers, is alſo uſed for 
a manſion - houſe ; and to this day, in many 
parts of the kingdom, gentlemen's ſeats ate 
called halls. 

HALLAGE, a fee or toll paid for cloth 
brought to be fold in Blackwell-hall, Lon» 


n. 

HALLELUJA, a word fign'fying, 
praiſe the Lord. The ſinging halleluja 
was a ſort of invitatory, or call to esch 
other, ta praiſe the Lord. St, Auſtin ſays, 
that in fome churches, it was lung only 
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on Eaſter-day, and the fifry days of Pen- 
tecolt ; but that even in thoſe churches 
where it was moſt in uſe, it was never uſed 
in the time of Lent: Ihe fourth council 
of Toledo forbids the ſinging it nor only 
during Lent, but on all other days of faſt- 
ing; and by the ſame council it is appoint- 
ed to be ſung after the reading of the goſ- 
pel. It was alfo ſung at funerals, as St. 
Jerom informs us in his epitaph of Fabiola, 
where he ſpeaks of the whole multitude 
ſinging pſalms together, and making the 
golden roof of the church ſhake with echo- 
ing hallelujas. 

HALO, in phyfiology; a meteor, in 
form of a luminous ring, or circle, of va- 
rious colours, appearing rovn't the bodies 
of the ſun, moon, or ſtars. That round the 
moon is the moſt uſual, and is called corona; 
crown: Naturaliſts conceive the halo to 
ariſe from a refraction bf the rays of light 
in their paſſing through the fine rare ve- 
ficulz of a thin nubecula, or vapour, 
towards the top of our atmoſphere ; which 
account they confirm hence; that a quantity 
of water being thrown up againit the ſun, 
as it breaks and difperſes into drops, it 
forms a kind of halo, or iris, exhibiting 
the- colours of the natural rainbow. M. 
Huygens ſuppoſes halos; or circles round 
the tun, to be formed by ſmall round 
grains of a kind of hail, made up of two 
different parts, one of which is opake; and 
incloſed in the other, which is tranſparent ; 


which is the general ſtructure obſcrved in 


hail. After the ſame manner he accounts 
for the parhelia; only that he imagines 
the icy grains of an oblong figure, and 
rounding at the ends, like cylinders with 
round convex tops. Where fome of theſe 
cylinders are in an erect poſition, the 
circle they form will be white, by reaſon 
of the reflection of the rays of the ſun on 
the ſurface of theſe cylinders. From the 
ſame hypotheſis, he accounts for the co- 

loured halos, and parhelias. 
HALTER-GAST, among farriers, an 
excoriation of the paſtern, occafioned by a 
horſe's endeavouring to ſcrub the itching 
part af his body near the head and neck, 
when one of his hinder feet entangling in 
the halter, he ſometimes receives very 
dangerous hurts in the hollow of his paſ- 
tern by his ſtruggling to diſengage himſelf, 
For the cure of this, take linfeed oil and 
brandy, of each an equal quantity ; ſhake 
them together in a bottle till they are well 
mixed, and anoint the place morning and 
evening, heving cut firſt away the —_ 
ut 
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but care muſt be taken to keep the foot 
very clean, 

HALTING, among farriers, a limp- 
ing or going lame, an irregularity in the 
motion of a horſe, arifing trom a lameneſs 
in the ſhoulder, leg, or foot, which makes 
him (pare the pari, or uſe it timoroully, 

HAM, in anatomy, the part behind 
the knee. 

HAM, in old law writers, a Saxon 
word uſed for a home or dwelling place, 
for a borough and a village, and allo for 
a little narrow ſlip of meadow, 

HAM, in cookery, the leg and thigh 
of a hog ſeaſoned and dried. 

* HAMADRYADES, in fabulous 
hiſtory, nymphs whoſe fate depended on 
certain trees, with which they were born 
and died; they were ſuppoſed to be in- 
ſeparably ufiited to theſe trees, and rhere- 
fore are repreſented as thankful to thoſe 
who preſerved them from death ; while 
thoſe who paid ao regard to their ſoppli— 
cations in behalf of the trees on which 
their lives depended, were puniſhed for 
their cruelty, It was chictly with the 
oaks that they had fo near a relation, 

* HAMBURG, a large city and port- 
town of Germany, in the circle of Lower 
Saxony, and duchy of "Holſtein, It is 
built partly on illands and partly on the 
continent, on the north hide of the river 
Elbe, the iflands have a communication 
with each other by bridges, and the tide 
flows through the canals which part them. 
The town lies fo low, that the houſrs are 
very liable to be damaged by inundations ; 
however, it gives a natural {trength to the 
place, which is improved by goud walls, 
and regular fortifications. An old wall 
and ditch divides it into two parts, called 
the Old and New town. The buildings 
are generally of brick, and very high, 
and the ſtreets wide. They have ſeveral 
good chorches. It was formerly an arch- 
biihop's ſee. Moſt of the churches have 
fine ſteeples, and are very rich in revenues 
and ornaments. The city is well provided 
with hoſpitals and charitable foundations 
for cripples, aged people, orphans, dif- 
abled ſeamen, and, their families. The 
public buildings are none of them very 
extraordinary, for the town-houſe is more 
commodious than beautiful, aud the ex- 
change 1s a low mean ſtructure, and very 
old. The four gates of the city are ſtrong, 
and extremely well built, and the ſortifi- 
cations are very beautiful, having the ad- 
vantage of walks that run round the ram- 
parts, which are planted with trees on 


both ſides. There are fix ſpacious markets } 
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places, well ſupplied with all manner of 
prov: ſons, The other buildings moſt 
worthy of notice are, the new workhouſe, 
the new fpin-houle, the arſenal, the dock, 
the opera-houſe, and the two public libra- 
ries, From the top of St. Nicholas's 
ſiceple, there is a full proſpect of the 
whole city. Hamburgh is governed by 
four burgomaſlers, twenty ſchepins or 
aldermen, twelve common=-couvnc:il-men or 
ſenators, who conſtantly attend the ſervice 
of the city, which is free and unperial, 

The inhabitants are aftable and polite, 
elpeciaily to ſtrangers, and being very 
rich, they are expenſive in their public 
cutertainments, The walks about the 
town are very pleaſant, and much fre- 
quented by the inhabitants; but they 


| can continue there only till the gates are 


hut, which is as ſun-ſet. They are great 
lovers of muſic, eſpecially in the churches, 
where they have variety of inſtruments. 
The firuation of Hamburg renders it con- 
venient tor trade, becauſe ſhips of burthen 
can come up to the merchants doors. 
The tide flows fixteen miles higher up the 
river than Hamburg, which 15 ninety 
miles from the fea. The merchants flock 
hither from all parts of Europe, from 
whence the:r goods are diſtributed all over 
the empire. They have all ſorts of wines 
and ſpirits from France, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, and have manufactures of their 
own, ſuch as printed linen, velvet, gold 
and filver lace, and loaf fugar; likewiſe 
they brew and fell vaſt quantities of beer, 
which is tranſported into all the neigh- 
bouring provinces. The bank of Hams» 
burg 15 one of the beſt and ſafeſt in 
Europe, and is under the direction and 
management of four of the moſt eminent 
citizens. The wealth and trade of this city 
encreaſes daily, for they ſend one year 
with another ſeventy ſhips to Greenland 
and are faid to have in all five thoufan 

ſail, There is a prodigious number of 
Jews in this city, to whom they allow 
great privileges, as well as to all ſtrangers, 
but eſpecially to the Engliſh factory, who 
have a large building of their own, with a 
very handſome chapel, They are ex- 
empted from the juriſdiction of the city 
courts, and all cauſes, whether criminal 
or civil, are determined and judged by 
themſclves. The King of Denmark, as 
duke of Holſtein, ſometimes lays claim to 
the dominion of this city, and extorts 
money from them. Their liberties are 
alſo ſometimes endangered by diſputes 
with the Roman Catholics, in whoſe be- 
half the emperor ſometimes interpoſes, 28 
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he did in 1708, when he ſent a body of 


troops into the city, and obliged the citi- 
zens to buy their peace. They are rigid 


Lutherans, and tolerate no other ſect, 
except in the chapels of foreign miniſters 
and factories. It is thirty-five miles 
north-weſt of Lunenburg. Long. 9. 53. E. 
Lat. 53. 45. N. 
# HAMDEN, or HAMPDEN (JOHN) 
a celebrated patriot, deſcended from au 
cient family at Hamden, in Bucking- 
hamthire. He was the fon of John Ham- 
den, eſq; and was born at London, in the 
year 1594. He was educated at Magdalen 
college, Oxford, whence he removed to 
the inns of court, where he made a con- 
fiderable progreſs in the ſtudy of the law; 
and then retiring to his eſtate in Bucking- 
hamſhire, was choſen to ſerve in the par- 
liament which began at Weſtminfler, on 
the 5th of February, 1625-6, and all the 
ſucceeding parliaments during the reign of 
king Charles I, In 1636 he became uni- 
verfally known by his refuſal to pay ſhip- 
money, as an illegal tax; for which he 
was proſecuted in the Exchequer; and 
when the long parliament began, “ the 
« eyes of all men,” ſays the lord Claren- 
don, “ were fixed upon him as the pilot 
4% that muſt ſteer the veſſel through the 
% tempeſts and rocks which threatened it; 
& for his reputation of honeſly was uni- 
« yerſal, and his affections ſeemed fo 
« publicly guided, that no corrupt or pri- 
4c vate ends would bias them.” However, 
en the 3d of January, 1641-2, the king 
ordered articles of high treaſon, and other 
miſdemeanors, to be prepared againſt the 
lord Kimbolton, Mr. Hamden, and four 
other members of the houſe of commong, 
and went to that houſe to ſeize them; but 
they were then retired ; and Mr. Hamden 
afterwards made a ſpeech in the houſe to 
clear himſelf of the charge. In the be- 
ginning of the wars, he undertook the 
command of a regiment of foot, and per- 
formed the duty of a colonel with great 
prudence and bravery ; was of great ſer- 
vice to the parliament in the battle of 
Edgehill; but received a mortal wound in 


an engagement with prince Rupert, in 


Chalgrave Field, in Oxfordſhire, and died 
Such was 
his popularity, and the reſpect paid to his 
merit, that his death was almoit as much 
lamented by the King's party as the par- 
liament's. 

HAMLET, HAMEL, or HAMP- 
SEL, is a ſmall village, or part of a pariſh. 
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| by mechanics, conſilting of an iron head, 
hxed croſſwiſe upon a handle of wood. 

HAMMOCK, among ſailors, a piece 
of canvas about fix feet long, and three 
feet wide, drawn together at the twocnds, 
and hung horizontally under the deck for 
the ſailors to ſleep in. . 

* HAMPSHIRE, or = ney tre ng 
ampton, a maritime county, having the 
Britiſh Channel on the ſouth, Surry and 
Suſſex on the eaſt, Dorſetthire and Wilt- 
ſhire on the weft, and Berkſhire on the 
north. It is in the dioceſe of Winchefter, 
and is about fifty miles in length, thirty 
in breadth, and one hundred and ſeventy 
in circumference, It contains one city, 
twenty market-towns, two hundred and 
fifry-three pariſhes. It ſends twenty mem- 
bers to parliament, two for the county 
eighteen for the corporations. The foi 
of this county is very fruitful in corn, 
rich in paſtures, and in many places well 
wooded ; however, much of their arable 
land is flony, which ſome think rather 
helps than hurts the corn, and protects it, 
when tender, from parching and blalling 
winds. The air is generally very whole- 
ſome; for there cannot be better or 
ſweeter than about the Downs of Andove 
and Wincheſter; It muſt be owned, 
that the air of thoſe parts near the fea, 
where the grounds are overflowed, is not 
ſo ſalutary. Hampſhire is well watered 
with rivers and brooks, of which the Stour, 
the Avon, the Telt, the Alre or Iiching, 
and the Hamble, are the chief. Theſe 
rivers ſupply the country with good 
meadow land and fiſh, and the ſea aitords 
great plenty of the latter, ſuch as ſoals, 
lobſters, flounders, &c. about Southampton 
and Portſmouth. The horned catile here 
are much the ſame as in other parts of 
England, but the ſheep, hogs, and bees 
are better than in moſt other countries, 
The Downs feed a great number of theep, 
the fleſh of which is ſweet and pleaſant, 
and their fleetes large and good. The 
Hampſhire hogs are generally allowed to 
make the beſt bacon in England. This 
perhaps may be owing to the quantity of 
acorns which they feed upon in the proper 
ſeaſon, and become fleſhy and fat, without 
coſt or care. The bees in this country 
produce a great quantity of honey, 

HAND, Manus, in anatomy; the laft 
part of the upper extremity is divided into 
the carpus, metacarpus, and fingers, or 
into the inſide, hollow, or palm, and in- 
to the outfide or back of the hand ; each 
of theſe conſiſt of ſeveral bones, con- 


HAMMER, a well known tool uſcd 


nected 
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need by ligaments, guarded with carti- 
- lages, and turniſhed with muſcles, arte» 
ries, veins, and nerves. 

HAND, in the manege, a meaſure of 
four inches, or of a cliuched fiſt, by which 
the height of a horſe is computed. Thus 
a horſe of war ſhould be fixteen hands 
high. 

HAND-BREADTH, 
three inches. 

Impoſition of HANDS, the ceremony 
of laying the hands on the head of a per- 
ſon 10 be »rdained. 

HANDS, in heraldry, are borne in coat 
armour dexter and ſiniſter, that is, right 
and left, expanded or open. Theſe are 


a . meaſure of 


tze moſt necelſary parts of the human 


body, as they ſerve to expreſs all ſorts of 
actions, and cven our very thoughts and 
defigns ; thus joining of hands is an uni- 
verſal token of friend{hip, and clapping 
of hands a general mark of applauſe. 

* HANDEL (GEORGE FREDE- 
RIC) an illuſtrious maſter in muſic, was 
born at Hall, in Upper Saxony, the 24th 
of February, 1684, where his father 
practiſed phyſic and ſurgery with great 
ſuccels. He was ſo fond of muſic from 
his infancy, that his father, who intended 
him for the civil-law, ſtrictly forbad his 
meddling with muſical inftruments of any 
kind; but finding means to get a little 
. Clavicord privately conveyed to a room on 

the top of the houſe, he amuſed himſelf 
with it, while the family were aſleep. 
When under ſeven years of age, he went 
with his father to the duke of Saxe- 
Weiſenfels, where it was impoſſible to 
keep him from harpfichords and other in- 
ſtruments. One morning he was playing 
on the organ after the ſervice was over, 
and the duke being in the church, was ſo 
ſtruck with his manner, that he aſked his 
val de chambre, who was Handel's 
brother-in-law, who was at the organ ? 
The valet anſwered, that it was his bro- 
ther. The duke ordered, him to be called, 
and after making proper inquiries, expoſ- 
tulated very ſeriouſly with his father, 
aud prevailed on him not only to grant 
him a toleration for muſic, but to provide 
him a maſter. On his return to Hall, his 
father placed him under Zuckaw, organitt 
to the cathedral, and a perſon of great 
abilities in his profeſſion, He was charmed 
with the amazing genius of his pupil, who 
wis ſoon capable of ſupplying his place, 
whenever he choſe to be abſent, and at 
nine years of age, began to compoſe the 
church-ſ{-rvice for vo.ces and inſtruments, 
and ſcom that time actually compuled a 


|. ſervice every week for three years ſuce f 


w- 
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ceſhively, Having far ſurpaſſed his maſ+ 
ter, he, in 1698, went to Berlin, where 
the opera was in a flouriſhing condition, 


under the encouragement of the firſt king 


of Pruſſia, and he had not been long there 
before he became known to that prince, 


who frequently ſent for him, made him 


large preſents, and offered to ſend him into 
Italy; but he declined accepting of it, 
and ſoon after went to Hamburg, where 
the opera was allo in high requeſt ; when 
his father dying, and leaving his mother 
in *narrow circumſtances, he procured 
ſcholars, and obtained ſome employment 
in the orcheſtra, and thus, inſtead of a 


| burthen, proved a great relief to her. 


He had here a diſpute with one of the 
maſters for the firſt harpſichord, and had it 
determined in his favour. This honour, 
however, bad like to have coſt him dear; 


for his antagoniſt reſenting his being 


obliged to yield to ſuch a ſtripling, made 
a puth at him with a ſword, as they were 
coming out of the orcheſtra, and would 
infallibly have pierced his heart, had he not 
before, without deſign, put his muſic 
book in his boſom. Handel here became 
compoſer to the houſe, when Almeria, 
his firſt opera, was received with fuch 
applauſe, though he was then not much 
above fourteen years of age, that it ran 
thirty nights without interruption. This 
encouraged him to make others, and alſo 
a conhderable number of ſonatas, which 
are loſt. He here contracted an acquain- 
tance with ſeveral perfons of quality, 
among whom was the prince of Tuſcany, 

brother to the grand duke, who was ve 

deſirous that Handel ſhould return wit 
him to Florence, and promiſed that no 
convenience ſhould be wanting; but Han- 
del, who had from his childhood a ftrong 
ſpirit of independence, thanked him for 
the offer of a favuur which he did not 
chuſe to accept, though he reſolved to-go 
as ſoon as he could make a purſe ſuſſicient 
to ſapport his expences. He ſoon after 
went to Florence, - where, at eighteen 
ears of age, he compoſed the opera of 
oderigo, for which he was preſented 
with an hundred ſequins, and a ſervice of 
plate. After about a year's ſtay in that 
city, he went to Venice, where he was 
firlt diſcovered at a maſquerade, While 
playing on a harpfichord in his vifor ; for it 
is ſaid, that Scarlatti happening to be 
there, affirmed it could be none but the 
famous Saxon or the devil. He there 
finithed his Agrippina, which was per- 
iormed tweuty- even nights ſueceſſively. 
922 From 
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From thence he went to Rome, where 
his arrival was no ſooner known than he 
received polite meſſages from perſons of 
the firſt diſtinction, and among his greateſt 
admirers was cardinal Ottoboni, at whoſe 
court he met with the famouy Corelli, 
with whom he became well acquainted. 
In ſhort, he refided in Italy fix years, 
during which he compoſed abundance of 
muſic, and ſome in almoſt every ſpecies of 
compoſition ; but theſe early fruits of 
his genius are not to be met with. Han- 
del now returned to Germany, and ſtop- 
ping at Hanover, met with Steffani, with 
whom he had been acquainted at Ve- 
nice, and who was maſter of the chapel 
to King George I. when only elector of 
Hanover. He then went to Duſſeldorp, 
where the eleftor Palatine was highly 
pleaſed with him, and at parting made 
him a preſent of a fine ſet of wrought 
late for a deſert. He arrived in London 
in the winter of 1710, where he was ſoon 
honoured with marks of the queen's fa- 
vour ; and the nobility being impatient to 
have an opera from him, he compoſed 
Rinaldo, in which the famous Nicolini 
ſong. In about a twelvemonth he re- 
turned to Hanover; but, in 1712, he 
obtained leave of the elector to make 
a ſecond viſit to England, on condition of 
his returning-within a reaſonable time. 
However, the - encouragement he received 
from the nobility, and queen Arne's 
ſettling upon him, for life, a penſion of 
two hundred pounds per annum, made him 
forget his obligations to return to Han- 
over; fo that when the king came over, 
in 1714, he did not dare to appear at 
court 3 but his noble friend, the baron 
Kilmanſeck, being here, he, with ſome 
other of the nobility, perſuaded the king 
to form a party on the water, and Han- 
del was deſired to prepare ſome muſic for 
the occaſion. This he did, and conduct- 
ed it himſelf. His majeſty's ſurprize was 
equal to his pleaſure, and enquiring who 
it was, the baron preſented him to ' his 
majeſty as one who was too ſenſible of his 
fault to attempt to excuſe it, on which he 
was not only reſtored to favour, but the 
king was pleaſed to add a penfion for life 
of two hundred pounds additional to that 
granted him by queen Anne. 


where he had for many years the ma- 
nagement of the theatre in the Hay-mar- 


ket, and where he wrote thoſe admired | 


pieces of muſic that will never. ceaſe to 
charm, while man has an ear for har- 


mony. In 1751, a gutta ſerena deprived 


| 


| ſtates, beſides imperial cities. 
Handel was now ſettled in England, 
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him of fight, but his faculties remained 


in their tull vigour almoſt to the hour of 
his diflolution, which happened on the 14th 
of April, 1759. An elegant monument 
has been erected to his memory in Welt- 
minſter-Abbey. N 

HANDING the Sails, in the ſea-lan- 
guage, the ſame as furling, which ſee. 

HANDSPIKE, a fort of bar uſed to 
heave the windlaſs round at the time of 
weighing the anchor. It is alfo uſed as a 
lever on many occaſions. 

HANKS, in the marine, certain wood- 
en rings fixed upon the ſtays of a thip, 
to which the ftay-fails are faſtened in 
different places, as a curtain is faſtened 
to the rings which run upon its rod. 

* HANOVER, a city of Lower Sax- 
ony, and capital of the king of Great 
Britain's German dominions. It is ſeat- 
ed on the river Leina, in a very pleaſant 
fruitful plain, where the electot George I. 
had his refidence, before he aſcended the 
throne of Great Britain. It is ſurrouned 
by a wall and other works of no great 
ſtrength. The palace, or caſtle, of the 
elector has but a mean appearance out- 
wardly, but within it is magnificenly 
furniſhed. The town is generally ill- 
built, and the beſt ſtructure is the Roman 
catholic church, which was granted to the 
papiſts, when the father of George I. 
was made an cle&or ; but the cſtabliſhed 
religiva is the Lutheran. The country 
is governed in the ſame manner as if the 
elector was preſent, and there are the ſame 
number of gentlemen, pages, domeſtics, 
and guards. They have French plays 
three times a week, with concerts, aſſem- 
blies, and balls. The elector is abſolute here, 
and in the reſt of his German dominions. 
He is arch-treaſurer of the empire, and 
his revenues are computed at four hundred 
thouſand pounds a year. His dominions, 
beſides Hanover, are the duchies of Lunen- 
burg and Zell, Bremen and Verden, and 
the duchy of Lawenburg ; the greateſt 
part of which lie between the rivers We- 
ſer and Elbe, and extend near two hun- 
dred miles in length from ſouth-eaſt to 
north-weſt, and are from one hundred 
and fifty to fifty in breadth. Theſe 
bounds include ſeveral little territories and 
Our of 
theſe dominions he 15 able to raiſe about 
thirty thouſand men. The covntry is 
pretty much over-run with wood. It is 
fifteen miles ſouth-caſt of Neuſtact, twen- 
ty-five ſouth-weſt of Zell, and fuſteen 
north-weſt of Brunſwick, Long. 10. 5. 
E. Lat. 52. f. N. 
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HANPER, HANAPER, or HAM- 


PER, an office of the chancery, anſwer- 
ing to the fiſcus of the Romans. 

HANSE, or HANS, a company of 
merchants united for the promotion and 
advantage of trade. 

HANSE-TOWNS, port-towns of Ger- 
many, of which Lubec and Hamburg were 
the chief. They were formerly all of 
them imperial cities, confederated for their 
mutual defence, and the protection of their 
trade. - 

H APPINESS, among philoſophers, 
conſiſts in the enjoyment got only of the 
goods of the body, as health, firength, 
neatne(s, decency, &c, but alſo off the 
more refined goods of the mind, as Khow- 
ledge, memory, taſte, and eſpecially the 
moral virtues, magnanimity, fortitude, be- 
nevolence, &c. | 

HARANGUE, à ſpeech made by an 
orator in public, 

It is frequently uſed for a pompous and 

olix declamation. 

HARBINGER, an officer of the king's 
houlhold, having four yeomen under him, 
who ride a day's journey before the court, 
when it travels, to provide lodgings, &c. 

HARBOUR, a place where ſhips may 
ride ſafe at anchor, chicfly uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of thoſe ſecured by a boom and chain, 
and furniſhed with a mole. See Boom, 
Chain, and Mole. 

HARDENING, the act of communi- 
cating a, greater degree of hardneſs to a 
body than it trad betore. 

Steel and iron arc hardened and tem- 
pered divers ways, as by the hammer ; 
quenching it, when hot, in cold water; 
caſe-hardening, &c. 

To harden and temper Engliſh, Flemiſh, 
and Swedith ſteel, they heat it pretty 
high, then ſuddenly quench it in water 
to make it very hard: Spaniſh and Ve- 
nice ſteel need only a blood-red heat, and 
then be quenched. Sometimes they rub 
ground indigo and ſallad oil upon it with 
a woollen rag, while it is heating, and 

let it cool of urſelf. 

If the ſteel be too brittle for an edge, 
ſpring, &c. bring it down thus : take a 
piece of grind-ſtone or whet-ſtone, and 
rub hard the work on it to take the black 
ſcurf off, and brighten it; then let it 
heat in the fire, and it will gradually 


change colour, coming firſt to a light 


goldiſh colour, then to a darker golden 
colour, and at laſt to a blue colour : 
chooſe which of theſe the work requires, 
and quench it ſuddenly in water. 


Gaſe-HARDENING is a leſſer degree 
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of ſteel· making, and performed by baking 


razors, files, knife-blades, &c. in a kind 


of oven, and laying over them a ſtrata of 


powdered charcoal, hoofs, horns, &c. ſo as to 
exclude the air; and thus by baking to give 
a coat of ſteel to theſe inftruments ſome 
depth below their ſurface. 

Others cover the iron or feel all over 
with a compoſition of an equal quantity 
of powdered horn, bay-ſalt, and ſtale vrine, 
or white wine vinegar, well mixed toge- 


ther, and then wrap it up in loam or 


plate iron, and bring the whole to the 
fire to a blood-red heat, and no higher; 
and laſtly, take it out and quench it. 
HARDENING of Timber. The Ve- 
netians are famous for the ſoundneſs of 


their ſhips, which do not rot as thoſe of 


other nations, bat will endure many times 


the common period. Tachenius tells us, 


that the whole ſecret of this conſiſts in 


the manner of their hardening of their ,- 


timber intended for this ſervice ; aud that 
this is done by finking it in the wates 
while green, and leaving it there many 
years. This prevents the alkali, or that 
alt which furniſhes the alkali in burning, 
from exhaling afterwards ; and by this 
means the timber becomes almoſt as in- 
corruptible as ſtone. It is evident that the 
exhaling of this ſalt, and the rotting of 
wood, have ſome very great connection 
with ane another, fince, the more ſound 
any piece of timber is, the more ſalt ir 
proportionably yields ; and the wood which 
is rotten is found on trial to contain no 
ſalt at all. See the article Timber. 
HARDNESS, in philoſophy, that qua- 
lity in bodies, whereby their parts mutu- 
ally cohere together, ſo as not to give 
way to an external impulſe, nor yield in- 
wards, without breakivg. Hardneſs in 


this ſenſe is in contradiſt inction to ſoſtneſs. 


HARDS, or HURDS, the coarſer part 
of hemp or flax, ſeparated from the fine. 

HARDY SHRUBS, among gardeners, 
thoſe which endure the auſterity of the 
winter, 


The two hardiefit ſhrubs we are poſſeſſed 


of, are the ivy and box ; theſe ſtand the, 


ſeverity of our ſharpeſt winter unhurt, 
while other ſhrubs periſh, and trees have 
their ſolid bodies ſplit and torn to pieces. 
In the hard winter of the year 1683, theſe 
two ſhrubs ſuffered no injury any where ; 
though the yews and hollies, which are 
generally ſuppoſed very hardy, were this 
winter in ſome places killed, and in others, 
ſtripped of their leaves, and damaged in 
their bark. Furze buſhes were found to 
be ſome what harder than theſe, but they 

ſome- 


—— 
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ſometimes pcriſhed, at leaſt down to the | 


root. The broom ſeemed ro occupy the 
next fiep of hardineſs beyond theſe ; 
this lived wh-re the others died; and 
where even this died, the juniper ſhrubs 


* were ſometimes found unturt. This lat 


is the only ſhrub that approaches to the 
hardinefs of the box and ivy, but even 
this does not quite come up to them; for 
while they ſaffer nothing in whatever 
manner they are expoſed, the juniper, 
though it bears cold well under the ſhelter 
of other trees, yet cannot bear the viciſſi- 
todes of heat and cold, inſomuch that 
ſome juniper ſhrabs were found half dead, 
aud half vigorous ; that fide which faced 


the mid-day fun, having perilhed by the 


ſaccefive thawings and freezings of its 
ſap ; while that which was not expoſed 
to the viriſitudes of heat, had bore the 
cold perfectly well. Such ſhrubs as are 
not hardy enough to defy the winter, but 
appear half dead in the ſpring, may often 


be recovered by Mr. Evelyn's method of 


beating their branches with a ſlender hazel 
wand, to ſtrike off the withered leaves 


aud buds, and giving a free paſſage to the 


air to the internal parts. Where this 
fails, the method is to cut them down to 
the quick; and if no part of the trunk 
appears in a growing condition, they 
muft be taken of down to the l-vel of the 
ground. Pbil, Tranſ. No. 165. 

HARE, in zoology, an animal of the 
Jepas kind, diitingu:thed by its abrupt 
teil and black eyes. It greatly refembles 
the rabit, but is larger, and ſomewhat 
longer, in proportion to its thicknefs ; and 
its ears are remarkably long, being al- 
ways in a polition to receive the leaſt 
Hund, and moveable with ſurpriſing eaſe. 

HARE-LIP, Lalium Leporinum, in ſur- 

See Lip. 

HARIOT, or HERIOT, in law, a 
due bclonging to a lord, at the death of 
his tenant, conſiſting of the beſt beaſt, 
either horſ-, ot, or cow, which he had 
ar the time of his death ; and in ſome 
manors, the beſt goods, piece of plate, 
&c. are called harints. 

HARTEQUIN, a butfoon or merry- 
audtew; but is now uſed for a perſon of 
extraordinary agility, dreſſed in party co- 
loared cloaths, the principal character in 
pantomime entertaiuments. See Panto- 


mime. 

HARMONICA, or as it is often im- 
properly called, ARVONICA, among 
moſicians, is an juſtrumemt compoled of 
muſical glaſſvs. 
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A very curious inſtrument of this kind, 
was made by the inventor Mr. Tho. Dobb 
of St. Paul's-church-yard ; and, being the 
molt perfect as well as fineſt toned iuſtiu- 
ment in uſe, may with great propriety be 
confidered as an improvement in muſic, 

The inſtrument has this peculiar pro- 
perty; that it never varies or goes out 
of tune; and is fo conſtructed as to play 
a thorough baſs. 

It is beſt adapted to flow mufic ; for in 
that is moſt diſcovered thoſe exquiſite fine 
tones peculiar to it: and which, if run 
over in a hurry, would not be ſo diſt intly 
heard; though by a proper execution cvery 
thing might doubtleſs be done on this 
that can be formed on any other inſtru- 
ment. 

HARMONICAL ARITHMETIC, 
that part of arithmetic which conſiders 
muſical intervals, exprefied by numbers, 
in order to our finding their mutual re- 
lations, compobrions, and reſolutions. 

HARMONICAL COMPOSITION, 
in a general ſenſe includes both harmo- 
ny and melody, that is, of muſic or ſongs, 
both in a fingle part, and in ſeveral parts. 

HARMONICAL INTERVAL, in 
muſic, denotes the dfference of two ſounds, 
which 1s agreeable to the ear, whether in 
confonance or ſucceſſion ; and are, there- 
fore, the ſame with concord. 

HARMONICAL PROPORTION. 
See the article Proporticn. 

HARMONICAL SERIES, a ſeries 
of many numbers in continual narmonical 
proportion, Thus if there are four or 
more numbers, of which every three im- 
mediate terms are harmonical, the whole 
will make an harmonical ſeries : ſuch is 
30: 20: 15: 12: 10. Or, if every four 
terms immediately next each other are bar- 
monical, it is alſo a continual harmonical 
ſeries, but of another ſpecies, as 3, 4, 6, 
9, 18, 36, &c. 

HARMONICAL SOUNDS, an ap- 
plication given by Mr. Sabveur, to ſuch 
ſounds as always make a determinate num- 
ber of vibrations, in the time that one 
of the fundamentals, ro which they are 
referred, makes one vibration. 

HARMONICS, Harmexica, a divifion 
of the ancient muſic, It confiders the 
differences and proportions of founds with 
retpe&t to gravity and acutencfs, in con- 
tradiftin&tion to rhythmica or metrica. 

HARMONY, in muſic, the azreeabla 
reſult of an union of fevera! muſical 
ſounds, heard at the fame tigte. 


As 
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As a continued ſncceflion of muſical | 
ſounds produce: melody, fo. a continued 
combination of them produces harmony. 

Harmony, itriftly taken, denotes con- 
ſonance, and fo is equivalent to ſymphony. 
The ancients ſeem to have been entirely 
unacquainted with harmony, the foul of 
modern muſic. We have inſtances indeed 
of their joining ſeveral vajices or inſtru- 
ments in confonance ; but they were ei- 
ther uniſons or oftaves in every note ; and 
ſo-all performed the ſame melody, and 
confitituted one and the ſame thing. 

When the parts differ not in the tenſion 
of the whole, but in the different rela- 
tions of the ſucceſſive notes; it is this 
that conſtitutes the modern harmony. 

The proper ingredients of harmony are 
concords; and all diſcords, at leaſt in the 

rimary and mptual relations, are abſo- 
utcly forbidden. It is true, diſcords are 
uſed in muſic, only to ſet off the concords 
by their contraſt, 

Harmony is divided into fimple and 
compound. Simple is that where there 
is no concord to the fundamental above 
an octave. The ingredients of fimple 
harmony are the ſeven fimple original 
concords, of which there can be but eigh- 
teen different combinations that are har- 
mony, as in the following table. 


Fifth Ott, 2. Third g Oct. 4. 
Fourth Oct. 3. Third Fos. 5. 
Sixth g Oct. 3. Sixth / Oct. 5. 
Third g 5th 4. Third g 5th OA. 
Third 7 5th 10. Third / th Oct. 
Fourth bth g 3. Fourth 6th g OR, 
Third g 6th 12. Third g 6th pg Oct. 
Third / 6th 8. Third! 6th O03, 
Fourth Gith / 15. Fourth /6th / Oct, 


Compound barmony adds to the ſimple 
harmony of one octave that of another 
octave. The variety of this is cofily 
found out of the combinations of the 
fimple harmonies of ſeveral octaves. 

Harmony may allo be divided into that 
of concords, where nothing but theſe 
are admitted; and into that of diſcords, 
where they are intermixed with concords. 

HARMONY is ſometimes applied to a 
ſingle voice, when ſonorous and foft ; or 
to a fingle inſtrument, when yielding a 
very agreeable ſound. 

HARMONY alſo denotes a certain 
agreement between the ſeveral parts of a 
diſcourſe, which readers the reading there- 
of agreeable. 

HARMONY, in architecture, agree- 


1. 


* 


ö 


ö 


able relation between the parts of a build- | 
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HARMONY, in painting, both in the 


compoſitton and colours of a picture s 
the former denotes the connexion between 
the figures, with reſpect to the ſubject of 
the piece: in the colouring it denates ihe 
agrecabie mixture of different colours. 
M. de la Chambre derives the harmony 
of colours from the ſame proportions as 
that of ſounds. On this princ.ple he lays 
down green as the molt agrecable cvluur 
correſponding to the octave; red to 4 
fifth; yellow to a fourth, &c. 

HAKMONY of the Spteres, a fort of 
muſic much talked of by many of the 
philoſophers and fathers, ſuppotcd to be 
produced by the {weetly tuned motions of 
the ftars and planets. 

Pre-efiabliſbed HARMONY, a cele- 
brated ſyſtem of M. Leibainz, wheicby 
he accounts for the communication bes 
tween the ſoul and body. 

HARNESS, the furniture put oon 2 
horſe to draw in a coach, or other wheel 
Carriage. 

HARNESS-GALLS, ſwellings or fore 
neſs on the breaſt of coach-hortes, occa- 
honed by the galling of the baraels, ei- 
pecially in rainy. 

To cure this, Arſt ſhave off the hair 
about the fore very cloſe, and rub the 
whole breaſt with a lather of water and 
black ſope; then waſh that part of the 
breaſt Which is wually covered with the 
petrel, with ſalt-water, ſuffering it to dry 
of itlelf, If the hardnets of any part of 
the harueſs occalions the galling, take ir 
away; or cover it with little bolfters. 

HARP, a muſical inflrument of the 
ſtring-kind, of a triangular figure, and 
held upright between the legs to be played 
von with the fingers or nails. | 

Be/!-HARP, a muſical! inſtrument of 
the firing-Kind ; thus called from the 
common players vpon i ſwinging it about 
as a bell on its bias. 

It is about three feet long; its ſt ringe, 
which are of no determinate number, are 
of braſs or flee] wire, fixed at one end, 
and ttretched acroſs the found-board, by 
ſcrews fixed at the other end. -This way 
perhaps be the lyra or cythara of the an 
cients ; but we had no mention of it un- 
der the name it now bears, which muſt be 
allowed to be modern. 

HARPIES, Hartyæ, in antiquity, ra- 
pacious impure forts of monſters, of the 
bird-kind, deſcribed by Virg. Hu. il. 
The ancients looked on the harps as a 
fort of geuli. 

„Ak- 
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* HARPIES, in fabulous hiſtory, the | 


daughters of Oceanus and Terra. They 
were called Ccleno, Aello, and Ocypete, 
and are ſaid to have the faces of virgins, 
the cars of bears, the bodies of vultures, 
with human arms and feet, and long claws. 
Phineus, king of Arcadia, having reveal- 
ed the myſteries of Jupiter, was ſo torment- 
ed with their devouring every thing that 
was ſet before him, that he was ready to 
- periſh with hunger, till the ſons of Boreas, 
who attended Jafon in his expedition to 
Colchis, delivered the king, by driving 
theſe monſters to the iſlands c 
8. 

HARPINEER, or HARTONEER, 
the perſon who manages the harping- 
iron. 

HARPING IRON, or HARPOON, 
a large ſpear or javelin, made of forged 
iron, and five or fix feet long; it is faſten- 
ed to a line, and uſed in the whale fiſhery. 

* HARPOCRATES, in pagan theolo- 
BY, the ſon of Iſis, and eſteemed the God 
of Silence. He was repreſented under the 
form of a young man, half naked, crown- 
ed with an Egyptian mitre, holding in his 
left hand a cornucopia, and a finger of the 
other placed on his lips as recommending 
ſilence. 

A late author obſerves, that the Romans, 
who borrowed this image from Egypt, 
quite miſtook its meaning, and maintains 
that Harpocrates was the Horus, or em- 
blematical ſtatue, which denoted the peace 
or repoſe of winter; that the cornucopia, 
among the Egyptians, ſignified plenty; 
and the finger placed on the lips, denoted 
moderation and temperance neceſſary to 
enjoy the bleſſings of providence in a right 
manner, 

HARPSICHORD, the moſt harmoni- 
ous, of all the muſical inſtruments of the 
Kring-kind. It is played on after the man- 
ner of the organ, and 1s furniſhed with a 
ſet and ſometimes with two ſets of keys ; 
the touching or ſtriking of theſe keys move 
a kind of little jacks, which alſo move a 
double row of chords or ſtrings, of braſs 
or iron, ſtretched over four bridges on the 
table of the inſtrument. | 

HARRIER, a kind of hound, endow- 
ed with an admirable gift of ſmelling, and 
very bold in thepurſuit of his game. 

There are ſeveral kinds of harriers, ſome 
being for the hare, tho fox, the wolf, hart, 
weaſel, badger, &c. 

HARROW, in agriculture, an inſtru- 
ment uſed by huſbandmen to break the 


clods of carth, and to draw the ground over, 


* 


led Echi- 
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the ſeed when ſown. It is a fort of wood- 
en drag, made in form of a ſquare, with 
large iron teeth, or tines, not unlike thoſe 
of a horſe. N 

HART, ſtag, or male deer, in the 
ſixth year. See Stag and Cervus. 

* HARTFORD, the county-town of 
Hartfordſhire, where the aflizes are held, 
It is a corporation, governed by a mayor, 
a high-ſteward, a recorder, nine aldermen, 
a town-clerk, ten capital burgefſes, and 
ſixteen aſſiſtants, beſides two ſerjeants at 
mace. The chief commodities of the mar. 
ket are wool, wheat, and malt, and it 
ſends of the latter a great quantity to Lon- 
don. It had a caſtle, which is now de- 
moliſhed, and five churches, whereof 
there are only two ſtanding, which are 
All Saints and St. Andrew's. This town 
is pretty well built, but is not in ſo flou- 
riſhing a condition as it was before the 
great road was turned through Ware. It is 
twenty-one miles north of London. Long, 
o. 5. W. Lat. 51. 45. N. 

„ HARTFORDSHIRE, x county in 
England, bounded by Eſſex on the eaſt, by 
Middleſex on the ſouth, by Buckingham- 
ſhire and Bedfordſhire on the weſt, and by 
Cambridgeſhire on the north. It is about 
twenty-eight miles in length, and nearly 
the ſame in breadth, and contains one 
hundred and twenty pariſhes, eight hun- 
dreds, and about fixteen thouſand houſes, 
The ſoil of tlris county being chiefly a 
chalky earth, produces all forts of grain in 
great plenty; but the vale of Ringtail, 
which crofles the northern part of this 
county, yields the choiceſt wheat and bar- 
ley, which are greatly eſteemed in Lon- 
don. The paſtures are but indifferent, be- 
ing in ſome places over-run with fern and 
broom, and in the low grounds with 
ruſhes and moſs. The air is clear, ſe- 
rene, and healthſul, which has occaſioned 
ſeveral fine ſeats to be built in this county. 
The rivers yield variety of fiſh, The New 
River in this county, was begun and hap* 
pily completed by fir Hugh Middleton, ci- 
tizen and goldſmith, of London, by _ 
ing ſprings from Arnwell to- the nort 
parts of London, and the proprietors of it 
enjoy a great revenue, which ariſes there- 
from. There are ſome medicinal waters 
in this county, as at Barnet, Northall, 
Cutley, and Watton. 

HART- ROYAL, one that has been 
hunted by the king or queen, and eſcaped 
with life; in which caſe proclamation is 
uſually made, that none kill or offend 
him, as being a hart-royal proclaimed. 

HART's 


Fu. 
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HART's HORNS, Cornua Cervi, in 
pharmacy, the whole horns of the common 
male deer, as ſeparated from the head, 
without farther preparation. 

The chemical analyſis of hart's horn 1s 
ſufficiently known: it yields a water high- 
ly impregnated with a volatile ſalt, which 
is called ſpirit of hart's horn, with a fe- 
tid oil, and a volatile ſalt by the common 
diſtillation in a retort, The remainder in 
the bottom of the retort, after the diſtilla- 
tion is finiſhed, is black; but on being 
calcined in an open fire, it becomes white 
and friable, and is what is kept in the 
ſhops under the name of burnt hart's horn. 
Betides theſe preparations, we uſe the thin 
ſhavings of the horas, which, on long 
boiling in water, become a jelly: this jel- 
. is nutritive and ſtrengthening; it is 
ometimes given in diarrhœas; but a de- 
coction of burnt hart's horn in water 1s 
more frequently uſed for this purpoſe, and 
is what is called hart's horn drink. 

The ſalt of hart's horn is a great ſudori- 
fic, and is given in fevers of many kinds 
with grrat ſucceſs ; the fpirit has the ſame 
and all the other virtues of volatile alka- 
lies, aud is uſed to bring people out of 
faintings by its pungency, on holding it 
under their noſe, and at the ſame time 
pouring ſome drops of it in water down the 
perſon's throat. 

HARVEST, the time or ſcaſon that 

the corn is ripe, and fit to be rcaped and 
taken into barns, 
' HARVEST-FLY, in zoology, a large 
four-winged By, of the cicada kind, very 
common in Italy, and erroneouſly ſuppoſed 
to be a graſs-hopper. , 

* HARVEY (WILLIAM) M. D. 
an Englith phyfician, celebrated for the 
diſcovery of the circulation of the blood, 
was born at Folkſton, in Kent, on the 2d 
of April, 1578. He ſtudied at Cambridge 
and at Padua, and at twenty-four years of 
age became doctor of phyſic and ſurgery 
in the laſt mentioned univerſity 3 ſoon at- 
ter which returning into England, he wes 
incorporated doctor of phyfic in Cambridge, 
practiſed phyſie in London, and was after- 
wards appointed lecturer of anatomy and 
ſargery, in the College of Phyficians, 
where, in a courſe of lectures in anatomy, 
he opened his diſeovery of the circulation 
of the blond, which, after a variety of ex- 
periments publicly exhibited, he cummu- 
nicated to the world in his Exercitatis ana- 
tomica de Matu Cordis & Sanguinis. In 1632, 
he was made phyſician to king Charles I. 
as.he had been to King James I. and ad- 
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hering to the royal cauſe on the break ing 
out of the civil wars, attended his majeſty 
at the battle of Edgehill, and thence to 
Oxford, where he was incorporated doctor 
of phyſic, and elected warden of Merton 
college, but the garriſon of that city after» 
wards ſurrendering to the parliament, he 
returned to London, where, in 1651, he 


publiſhed his book intitled ZExercitationes de 


Generati:ne Animalium, a very curious 
work ; but it would have been more fo, 
had not his papers been deſtroyed during 
the civil wars; for though he had an ex- 
preſs order from the parliament to attend 
his majeſty vpon his leaving Whitehall, 
yet his houſe in London was, in his ab- 
ſence, plundered of all the furniture, and 
a great number of anatomical obſervations, 
relating eſpecially to the generation of in- 
ſects, were taken away, a loſs which he 
lamented ſeveral years. On Michaelmas 
day, 1654, Dr. Harvey was choſen prefi- 
dent of the College of Phyſicians in his ab- 
ſence ; but his age and weakneſs were fo 
great, that he could not diſcharge the duty 
of that office, and therefore detired them 
to chuſe Dr. Pringle. As he had no chil- 
dren, he ſettled his paternal eſtate vpon 
the College. He had three years before 
built a combination-room, a library, and 2 
muſeum; and, in 1656, he brought the 
deeds of his eſtate and preſented them to 
the college. He was then preſent at the 
firſt feaſt inftituted by himſelf to be conti- 
nued annually, together with a comme- 


'moration-ſpeech in Latin, to be ſpoken on 
the 18th of Oftober, in honour of the be- 


neſactors to the College, he having ap- 
pointed a handſome ſtipend for the orator, 
and alſo for the keeper of the library and 
muſeum, which are (till called by his name. 
He died on the zd of June, 1657, and 
was interred at Hempſted, iv Hertford- 
ſhire, where a monument is erected to his 
memory.“ | 

HASTA, among medalliſts, a kind of 
javelin, not thod or headed with iron; 
or rather an ancient ſort of ſcepter, lon- 
ger than ordinary, occaſionally given to all 
the gods. | 


HASTATED LEAF, wong bota- 


niſts, one reſembling the bead of an hal- 
bert. 


* HASTINGS, battle of, where king 


Harold was ſlain, Oct. 14, 1066. The 
duke of Normandy,” bemg then at Haſ- 


tings, and perceiving that Harold was de- 


termined to give him battle, advanced a 


litle way, and took poſt in au adyantage- , 


roam 


ous ſituation, where he could have 
| da 
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| 
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on the iſſue of a ſingle combat, in which, 


_ confident of tucceſs ; while the Normans 


expoſed as the meaneſt of his ſoldiers. The 


HAS 


to draw up his army in order of battle ; 
and at this juncture he abated a little of 
his former pride aud ferocity. Coaſcious 
of the greatneſs of that ſtake which he 
was going to hazard, he ſent a monk to 
Harold, offering to refer their diſpute to 
the determination of the pope, to quit the 
kingdom, provided he would do him ho- 
mage for the crown, or to decide the 
varrel in fingle combat. To theſe propo- 
tions Harold replied, that he was not ſo 
ſimple as to ſubmit to the arbitration of 
the pope, who had already declared him- 
ſelf a party; that he ſcorned to hold the 
crown of England dependent on any prince 
whatever ; nor would he put his Kingdom 


though he ſhould obtain the victory, he 
could reap no ſolid advantage. He there- 
fore told the meſſenger that God would 
next day decide between him and his adver- 
That night was ous in feaſting 

* 


wy; 
and mirth by the Engliſh, who ſeemed 


** 


were employed in prayer and preparation 
for the battle. Next day, being the 14th 
of Oftober, and the * anniverſary of Ha- 


yold's birth, both armies appeared.fronting | 


each other, in order of battle, The van- 

ard of the Engliſh was compoſed of 
Fentihmen, in conſequence of a privi- 
lege they enjoyed hnce the beginning of 
the Saxon heptarchy ; and Harold com- 
manded the main body on foot, as much 


Normans were formed in three lines, the 
$:ft of which was commanded by Mont- 
gomery and Fitzotberne ; Geoffrey Marte] 
cond the ſecond ; and the duke head- 
ed the body of reſerve, that he might oc- 
cafionally ſuſtain thoſe who ſhould need 
his aſſiſtance. The number of the Nor- 
mans amounted to fixty thouſand, includ- 


— 


ing the archers and a ſtrong body of caval- | pe 


ry armed cap-a-pee, The Engliſh were 
not ſo numerous, and conſiſted moſtly of 
infantry armed with the target, battle-ax, 
ſpear, and ſcymitar. The Normans began 
the battle, advancing while they ſung the 
ballad of Orlando, and letting fly a ſhower 
of arrows, which diſcompoſed the Engliſh, 
who were not accuſtomed to ſuch mifhles ; þ 
nevertheleſs, they immediately cloſed their 
bles, and gave the Normans fuch a warm 
reception, that they were obliged to retire | 
a little and take breath. They repeated 
the attack, but could make no impreſſion 
upon the Engliſh phalanx; and, in a 
word, the batte was fought with equal 


yalour on both hides, from ſeven in the 


H A 8. 
morning, till the afternoon, before an inch 
of ground was loſt or won on either ſide, 
notwithſtanding the various efforts and un- 
daunted courage of both chiefs, who ex- 
hibited repeated proofs of martial conduct, 
animated their men by their preſence, ad- 
monition, and example, Art length Wil- 
liam put in practice a ſtratagem to which 
his army had been regularly trained; he 
ordered a retreat to be founded, and imme- 
diately his lines gave way, with ſuch ap- 
pearance of confufron, that the Englith 
believing them routed, forſook their ranks, 


and purſued with equal impetuobty and 


diforder. The duke of Normandy ſeein 

their impenetrable column broke into ſmall 
detachments, and diſperſed about the field, 
ordered another ſignal to be made, at the 
fight of which his men formed again in an 
inſtant, and, ſurrounding the detached 
bodies of the Engliſh, made a terrible 
ſlaughter, Harold, enraged to ſce the 
victory thus wreſted from his graſp, ran 
about the field with the utmoſt, agility, 
rallying his men and reducing them to or- 
der, and at length took poſſeſſion of a rifing 
ground, where he was joined by ſuch a 
number of the fugitives, that he ſoon 
found himſelf in a condition to make head 


againſt the enemy. The Normans ad- 
vanced to attack them, and were repulſed. 


Had Harold taken this opportunity of re- 
tiring, he might have ſaved himſelf and 


| the greateſt part of his army, and, in all 


probability, the Norman would have been 
glad to make peace on equal terms: but, 
he could nat bear the diſgrace of leaving 
the field of battle to hig adyerſary, and re- 
ſolved to maintain his poſt till next day, 
when he would try bis fortune in another 


| engagement, William -perceiving the 


night approaching, and unwilling to leave 
the battle undecided, made another deſ- 
rate effort to diſlodge the Engliſh, and 
in this attack Harold was ſhot dead with 
an arrow that pierced his brain, His troops 
ſceing their gallant leader fall, were over- 
whelmed with conſterpation and deſpair, 
and fled immediately with the utmoſt pre- 


' cipitation, while the Norman borſe pur- 


ſuing, as long as they could ſee their way, 
made a terrible carnage, without granting 
quarter to a fingle man. Yet a good part 


of the Engliſh army, favoured by the dark- 


neſs, was ſaved by the conduct of Morcar 
and Edwin, who had fought with great 
courage, until the king and his two bro- 
thers were flain; and then ſeeing the 
troops broken and diſpirited, had yielded 
to the fortune of the day. In this long 


* 


—— 
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and bloody engagement, 
the fate of England, the viftor loſt fix 
thouſand men; but a much greater num- 
ber of the vanquiſhed were ſlain. Wil- 
liam having thus attaitied the accompliſh- 
ment of his with; ordered his whole army 
to kneel and return thanks to heaven for 
the victory they had obtained: then he 
directed a tent to be pitched in the middle 
of the Nainz and there he paſſed the re- 
maining part of the night. In the morn- 
ing his ſoldiers were employed in burying 
their dead countrymen, while the peaſants 
of the neighbourhood were permitted to 
perform the ſame office to the Englith, who 
ad loft their lives in the battle. Harold's 
was ſo mangled and defaced that it 
could not be diſcovered, until a lady, 
whom he had kept as a miſtreſs, diſtin- 
guiſhed it by ſome private mark, known 
to herſelf alone. Being thus recognized, 
it was ſent, together with the bodies of 
his brothers, Gurth and Lewin, to 
their mother Githa, by whom they were 
honourably interred in the abbey of Wal- 
tham, which Harold himſelf had founded. 
Thus died Harold, in defence of Englith 
liberty, againſt the uſurpation of forei 
power; and if we accept the injury he did 
to Edgar Arheling, in excluding that 
ER prince from the throne of his athers, 
ſeems to have been, in all reſpects, 
well qualified to wield the ſcepter with re- 
tation to himſelf and happineſs to his 
objects; for he was humane, affable, in- 
telligent, and his generofty was equal to 
his extraordinary courage. His death put 
an end to the dominion of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons in England, after it had continued 
above fix hundred years, fince the reign of 
Hengiſt, the firſt king of Kent. 

HAT, a covering for the head, chiefl 
made of hair, wool, &c. worked, fulled, 
and faſhioned to the figure of the head, 
and worn by the men throughout the weſ- 
tern part of Europe. 

Hats are ſaid to have been firſt fern 


about the year 1400; at which time they 


became of uſe for country wear, riding, 
&c. 

F. Daniel relates that, from the reign 
of Charles II. in 1449, the uſe of hats 
and caps is to be dated, which then began 
to take place of chaperoons and hoods. 
In proceſs of time the cuſtom paſſed from 
the laity to the clergy, but this was look- 
ed upon as a crying abuſe, and ſeveral 
regulations were publiſhed to prohibit it, 
enjoining them to keep to the uſe of 


Chaperoous made of black cloth with de- 


which decided | 


| 


1 

cent cornets faſtened to their hats, and 
this upon pain of ſuſpenſion and cxcom- 
munication; It is true, the uſe of hats is 
ſaid to be of a longer ſtanding among the 
eccleſiaſt ies of Brittany by two hundred 
years; but theſe were no other than a 
kind of caps, whence aroſe the ſquare cap 
now uſed in colleges: 

Hats are made either of wool, or the 
hair of divers animals, as the beaver, 
hare, rabbit, camel, &c. The proceſs is 
much the ſame in all. The fineft hats 
are thoſe made of the pure hair of the 
beaver. 

HAT is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe, 
to ſignify the dignity of a cardinal, or a 
promotion to that dignity. 

HATS are alſo made for women's wear, 
of chips; ſtraw, or cane, by platting, and 
ſewing the plats together ; beginning with 
the center of the crown, and working 
round till the whole is finiſhed: Hats for 
the ſame purpoſe are alſo wove and made 
of KO filk, &c. 

ATCHEL, or HITCHEL, a tool 
with which flax and hemp are combined 
into fine hairs. It confifts of long iron 


pins, or teeth, regularly ſet in a piece of 


There are ſeveral ſorts of hatchels, each 
finer than the other, with which flax and 
hemp are prepared for ſpinning. 

HATCHES, or HATCH-WAYS, cer- 
tain holes in the decks of a ſhip, through 
which the cargo paſſes into the hold and 
lower apartments: hatches are alſo the 
covers which lie over theſe holes. 

HATCHET, a ſmall light fort of an 
ax, with a bafil-edge on its left fide, and 
a ſhort handle, as being to be uſed with 
one hand. ; 

Hatchets are uſed by various artifi- 
— and more particularly in hewing of 


wood. 

HATCHING, the action whereby fœ- 
cundated eggs, after a proper time of in- 
cubation, exclude their young. The learn- 
ed M. Reaumur has obliged the world with 
an ingenious treatiſe on the method of 
hatching chickens by an artificial heat. 

HATCHING, or HACHING, in de- 
ſigning, &c. the making of lines with a 
pen, pencil, graver, or the like; and the 
interſecting or going acroſs thoſe lines 
with others drawn a contrary way, 15 
called counter-hatching. The depths and 
ſhadows of draughts are uſually formed 
by hatching. 


Hatching is of fingular uſe in heral- 


dry, to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral colours ef a 
Pp 2 * ſhicld, 


1 
ſhield, without being illuminated: thus 
les or red is hatched by lines drawn 
rom the top to the bottom ; azure, by 
lines drawn acroſs the ſhield ; and fo of 
other colours. Sce the articles Gules, A- 
wire, &c. 

HATCHMENT, in heraldry, a name 
ſometimes uſed for an atchicvement, or 
eſcutcheon over a gate, door, or on the 
fide of an houſe. 

HATCHMENT alſo fignifies the mar- 
ſhalling of ſeveral coats of arms in an 
elcutcheon. | 

# HAVANNA, a ſea-port town of 
the iſland of Cuba, in America, ſeated 
on the north-weſt part of the iſland, at 
the entrance of the Gulph of Mexico. It 
has a ſecure and capacious harbour, and 
of very dithcult acceſs to an enemy, the 
entrance being narrow, and well detended 
by forts and platforms of great- guns. 
This is the place of rendezvous of the 
gallcons from Porto Bello and Vera Cruz, 
on their return to Spain. The town is 
not above two miles in circumference, and 
contains near two thouſand inhabitants, 
conſiſting of Spaniards, mulattoes, and 
negroes, beſides the garriſon. The gover- 
nor has the title of captain-general of the 
iſland, ' The biſhop of St. Jago, capital of 
the iſland, reſides here, his'own city be- 
ing upon the decline ; likewiſe moſt of 
the men of figure and fortune upon the 
iſland live at Havanna. It is a trading 
town.' It was taken by Great Britain in 
1762, but was reſtored to the Spaniards 
by the treaty of 1763. Long. 84. 10. W. 
Lat. 23. o. N. 1 

HAVEN, a ſea-port or harbour. 

HAUNCH, or HANCH, the hip, or 
that part of the body between the laſt ribs 
and the thigh. 

HAUNT, among ſportſmen, the place 
to which game are accuſtomed to reſort : 


N 


- among hunters, it is the walk of a deer, 


or the place of his ordinary paſſage, 

_ HAUTBOY, a muſical inſtrument of 
the wind Kind, ſhaped much like the 
flute, only that it ſpreads and widens to- 
wards the bottom, and is ſounded through 
a reed. | The treble is two feet lang; the 
tenor goes a fifth lower, when blown: it 
has only eight holes ; but the baſs, which 
is five feet long, has eleven. 

HAW, in botany, &c. a fort of herry, 
the fruit of ſeveral ſpecies of meſpilus, 
thence denominated haw-thorns. See 
Meſpilus, | | 

HAW, in farriery, is a ſwelling and 
ſpongineſs that grows in the inner corner 

; e 
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of the eye of a horſe, ſo large ſometim 
as to cover a part of the eye. 

The method of curing it is eaſily per- 
formed, by cutting part of it away ; bur 
the farriers are apt to cut away too much : 
the wound may be drefled with honey of 
roſes; and if a fungus or ſpongy fleſh 
ariſes, it ſhould be ſprinkled with burnt 
alum, or touched with blue vitriol, 

HAWK, a ſynonymous term with fal- 
con, though, by ſome, reſtrained to the 
lefſer ſorts of falcons. 

HAWUKER, in commerce, a pedlar, or 
perſon that goes about the country ſelling 
wares : this name is ſaid to ariſe from 
their- uncertain wandering, like perſons 


who with hawks ſeek their game where 


they may find it. The name is now 
chiefly confined to the venders of news- 
papers, &c. 

HAWKING, the exerciſe of taking 
wild-fowl by means of hawks. 

HAWSE, in naval architecture, that 
part of a ſhip's bow, through which the 
cable paſſes, and is drawn into and let 
out of the ſhip. 

HAY, any kind of graſs, cut and 
dried, for the food of cattle. 

Whatever uplands are defigned to be 
mowed for hay, are to be ſhut up in the 
beginning of February, and no cattle ſuf- 
fered to come upon them afterwards ; but 
the meadows and marſu lands, where the 
graſs grows quicker, need not be ſhut up 
till April, except the ſpring be bad ; and 
many farmers feed thoſe meadows which 
are in danger of overflowing till the firk 
of May, aud then ſhut them vp'for mow- 
ing. 

The proceſs of hay-making is ſo well 
underſtood, that it would be loſt labour 
to deſcribe it: we ſhall therefore only 
obſerve, that mowing of land too often, 
or continuing it too long, is a very great 
prejudice to it, unleſs it have the advan- 
tage of being fed and renewed by land- 
floods at times. The farmer who has not 
this advantage to his lands, ſhould feed 
them once in two or three years, inſtead 
of making hay frem them, unleſs he 
chuſes to lay on manure conſtantly to 
Keep them in heart, Feeding the bay 
lands is the ſame fort of reſpite that fal- 
lowing is to corn lands, both very neceſ- 
ſary and advantageous. h 

Sain-foin HAY is of ſeveral forts, 
which may be diſtinguiſhed by, the fol- 
lowing terms, viz. 1. The virgin. 2. The 
bloſſomed. 3. The full grown. And 4. The 
thraſhed hay: The fixit of thelc is be- 

f yond 


HAY 

ond compariſon the beſt, It muſt be cut 

fore the bloſſoms generally appear; for 
when it ſtands till .it is fall blown, the 
molt ſpirituous and nourithing parts of its 
juice are ſpent, the ſap is much impover- 
iſhed, and the fſain-foin can never re- 
cover that richneſs it had in its virgin- 
ſtate.. 
The ſecond fort is that cut in the flow- 
er, which, though much inferior to the 
virgin-hay, far exceeds any other kind as 
yet commonly propagated in England; 
and if it be à full crop, it may amount to 
three tuns an acre. This is that ſain-foin 
which is commonly made, and the larger 
it is, the more nouriſhing it is for horſes. 

The next ſort of fain-foin is the full 
grown, cut when the bloſſoms are gone, 
or going off: this alſo is good hay, tho 
it falls thort by many degrees of the good- 
neſs of the other two forts : but it makes 
a greater crop than either of them, be- 
cauſe it grows to its ſult bulk, and ſhrinks 
little in drying. 
: The laſt fort is the threſhed hay, which 
when not damaged by wet weather, has 
been found more nouriſhing to horſes than 
coarſe water-meadow hay ; and, when it 
is cut ſmall by an engine, is good for cat- 
tle, and much better than the chaff of 
corn. The beſt time to cut it, is when 


the greateſt part of the ſeed is well filled ; | 


the firſt-blown ripe, and the laſt-blown 
beginning to be full, 

The goodneſs of the hay depends great- 
ly upon the manaer of ordering it. The 
beſt hay in all England is made of ſain- 
foin, without ever ſpreading it. This 
method, though it be longer before it be 
finithed, coſts leſs labour than the other. 
If ſain-foin be laid up pretty green, it 
will take no damage, provided it be ſet in 
| ſmall round ricks, with a large baſket 
drawn up in the middle of each, to have 
a vent-hole through which the ſuperfluous 
moiſture of the hay may tranſpire. As 
ſoon as its heating is over, theſe ricks 
ought to be thatched” and all ſain-foin 
ricks, that are made when the hay is full 
dried in the cocks, ought to be thatched 
immediately after the making them. That 
which is laid up moſt dried will come out 
of the rick of a green colour; but that 
which has been much heated in the rick, 
will be brown. 

The feed affords the owner another op- 

rtunity of making a profit of his ſain- 
oin ; but this, if the hoeiag huſbandry 
were general, would not be vendible in 
great quantities for plancing ; becauſe the 
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| ordinary crop of an acre will produce ſeed 


enough to drill an hundred acres, which 
would not want planting for a long time. 
The other uſe then of this ſced is for pro- 
vender j; and it has been affirmed by ſome, 
who have made trials of it, that three 
buthels of good ſain-ſoin ſeed given to 
horſes, will nouriſh them as much as 
four buſhels of oats ; and when well or- 
dered, it is ſo ſweet, that moſt forts of 
cattle are greedy of it. 

HAY-BOTE, in law, a liberty to take 
thorns, and other wood, to make and re- 
pair hedges, gates, fences, &c, by a te- 
nant for life or years. 

HAY-BOTE is alfo taken for wood for 
the making of rakes and forks, uſed in 
making hay. - 

HAYWARD, the perſon who keeps 
the common herd or cattle of a town. 

He is appointed by the lord's court, 
and his ollice is to ſee that the cattle nei- 
ther break nor crop the hedges of incloſcd 
grounds ; he is alfo to look to the fields, 
and impound cattle that commit treſpaſs 
therein, h 

HAZARD, a game on dice, without 
tables, is very properly fo called, fince it 
ſpeedily makes a man, or ruins him. It 
1s played with only two dice ; and as 
many may play at it as can ſtand round the 
largeſt round table. It is certainly one 
of the moſt bewitching and ruinous games 
played on the dice. , 

— Cerylus, in botany. See Coe 

11. 

HAZLE-EARTH, in agricalture, a 
moderately compact earth, moch a 
proaching to the, nature of the chiſcly 
foil, and indeed properly a ſpecies of it 
but always contained a large quautity of 
reſin · coloured ſand. 

HEAD, Caput, the vppermoſt or ſare- 
moſt part of the body of an animal, 
When viewed on the outfide, it is di- 
vided into the hairy ſcalp and the face, 
The hairy ſcalp covers the upper part of 
the os frontis, the aſſa parictalia, the os 
occipitis, and the upper and lower porti- 
ons of the temparal bones. The uppers 
moſt part of the hairy ſcalp is texmed the 
vertex, or fontanella; the back part, oce 
ciput ; the lateral parts, the temples. Sce 
Cranium. | 

HEAD-ACH, Cephalalgia, a very pain- 
fol ſenſation in the nervous niembranes 
of the head, proceeding from various 
cauſes, and frequently accompanied with 
a variety of troubleſome ſymptoms, ace 


| cording ia its different degree aud ſituation. 
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As the cauſes of this diſorder are va- 
rious, they ought to be carefully diftin- 
guiſhed and enquired into, becauſe in 
removing them the whole method of cure 
in a great mraſure conſiſts: but in gene- 
ral, the intentions of cute in this ditorder 
are theſe following. 

Firſt, if the blood and humovurs are 

fly conveyed to the head, and re- 
main there, they are partly to be derived 
to the more ignoble parts, and partly to 
be diſcuſſed by proper remedics. 

Secondly, the ſpaſmodic ſtrictures of 
the membranes of the beadz generally 

ced by an acrid cauftic matter, are 
to be relaxed, that the fluids, whoſe pro- 
greſſive motion through the membranes 
"was by this means hindered, may now 
Circulate with the greater freedom. 

Thirdly, the material cauſe of the diſ- 
order, which is peccant with reſprct to 
its. quality, is to be correfted and gently 
_— through proper cmunctions. 

, 
© Laſtly, in order to prevent a relapſe, 


the whole head and nervous ſyſtem art | 


to be corroborated by proper remedies, and 
more eſpecially by a well choſen diet and 
regimen, 
HEAD-MOULD-SHOT, a diſeaſe in 
children, wherein the ſutures, generally 
the coronal, have their edges ſhot over 
Each other, ſo as to compreſs the inter- 
nal parts. This diſeaſe uſually occafions 
convulſions, and admits of no cure, unleſs 
room could be given by a divulhon bf the 


futures, This diſorder is oppoſite to the 
horſe-thoe-head. 

HEAD is alſo vſcd for the top or ex- 
fremity of any thing; thus we ſay, the 


head of a tree, the head of a bone, the 
head of a nail, &c. 

HEAD, in architecture, an ornament 
of carved work, or ſculpture, frequently 
ſerving as the key of an arch, or plats 
band, on other occaſions. 

Theſe ſort of heads uſually repreſent 
ſome of the divinities, virtues; ſeaſons, 
ages, &c. with their attributes, as a-thun- 
derbolt for Jupiter, a diadem for Juno, a 
trident for Neptune, a crown of ears of 
corn for Ceres, a helmet for Mars, à ca- 
ducevs for Mercury, &c. 

The heads of beaſts are alſo uſed in 
places ſuitable, as an horſe's head for an 
equery ; a deer's, or boar's head, for a 
park or foreſt; a dog's head for a kennel ; 
a bullock's, or ſheep's, for a ſhambles or 
market-houſe. In the metopes, friezes, 
and other parts of certain antique Doric 
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temples, we ſee repreſentations of · bul« 
locks, or rams-heads, as a ſymbol of the 
| ſacrifices. offered there. | 5 

HEAD; in heraldry: The heads of 
men, beaſts; or birds, are very fr 
in armoury, and borne either full-facedy 
| looking forward; or fide-faced in profi le, 
when only one half of the face appears, 
which — ought to be mentioned 
| in blazonings to avoid miſtakes. As the 

head is the principal part of the body; ſo 
it is of courſe the nobleſt bearing. 
- HEAD, among huntſmen; is uſed for 
the horus of a deer, as a hart, bucks 
&c, 
| HEAD, in the military art: Head of 
a work is the front of it next the enemy 
| and fartheſt from the place. 

HEAD, in painting, ſculpture, &c. 2 
| repreſentation of that part of the human 
body, whether in colours, draught or 
| creux : if taken from the life, or ſuppoſed 
to bear a juſt reſemblance to the perſon, 
it is more properly called portrait. Sce 
Portruit. - 

HEAD-BOROUGHS, at this time, are 
a kind of conſtable. 

HEAD-TIN, in metall a prepas 
ration of tin-ore toward the fitting it for 
| working into metal. When the ore has 
| been pounded and twice waſhed that part 
| of it which lies uppermoſt, or makes the 
| ſurface of the maſs in the tub, is called 
head-tin: this is ſeparated from t he reſt, 
and after a little more waſhing becomes fit 
for the blowing-houſe: | 

Moor: HEAD is underſtood of a horſe 
with a black head and feet; the body be- 
ing uſually of a roan colour. Among 
engineers a Moor's head is uſed for a 
kind of bomb or granado ſhot out of a 
cannon- Among chemiſts it is a cover, 
or capital, of at alembic ; having a long 
neck to convey the vapours raiſed by the 
fire into a veſſel, which ſerves a reftige» 


Dragon's HEAD, in aſtronomy, &e. is 
the aſcending node of the moon, or other 
planet. See the article Node. . 

HEALTH, Hygieia, Hygtia, a proper 
diſpoſition of the body, and all its parts, 
forming their reſpective functions; and 
this conſiſts in a due connection. It is 
likewiſe applied to the mind, and then it 
means a juſt difpoftion of the rational 
powers and paſſions to perform their proper 
actions; and this, in a great meaſure, de- 
pends on bodily health. The preſervation 
and reftoration of health conſtitute the ob- 


jects of che arts of medicine, The conti- 
: | Nuance 
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nvance of health depends principally an the 
fix non-naturals, air, food, exerciſe, the 
allions, evacuation and retention, tleep- 
ing and waking, The ancients erreted a 
deſs, to whom they ſuppoſed the care of 
alth to belong: the Greeks gem; 
her under the name Upicia, and the Ro- 
mans under that of Salus. Her temple at 
Rome was on the Mons Quirinalis, where 
the had a ſtatue crowned with medicinal 
herbs. She is repreſented in medals with 
a ſerpent ſtretched on her left arm, and 
holding a patera to it with the right: 
ſometimes ſhe has an altar before her with 
a ſerpent twiſted round, raifing its head to 
take ſomething out of the ſame ; with the 
inſcription SAL. AUG» 
HEAM denotes in animals the ſame as 
after-birth or ſecundines in women. 

HEARING, Auditus, one of the ex- 
ternal ſenſes, being the act or faculty of 

receiving ſounds ; its organ is the car, 

articularly the auditory nerve diffuſed 
through it; its objects are certain vibrati- 
ons of the air. Theear and its ſeveral 
membranes, nerves, canals, &c. are ve- 
hicles for the reception, modification, and 
tranſmiſſion of ſound to the brain, which 
is the ſeat of this ſenſe. 

 HEARSE, among ſportſmen, a bind 
of the ſecond year of her age. 

HEART, Cor, in anatomy, a muſcu- 
lar body ſituated in the cavity of the tho- 
rax, on the anterior part of the diaphragm, 
between the two laminæ of the mediaſti- 
num. It is ſomewhat conical, flatted on 
the fides, round at the top, and oval at the 
baſis ; this laſt is accompanied with appen- 
dices, called auriculæ, and by large blood- 
veſſels 3 and all theſe are included in a 
membranous capſula, named pericardi- 
The heart and parts belonging to it are 
the principal inſtruments of the circulation 
of the blood- The. two ventricles ought 
to be conſidered as two ſyringes fo 
cloſely joined together as to make but one 
body, and furniſhed with fuckers in con- 
trary directions to each other; ſo as that 
by drawing one of them, a fluid is let in, 
and forced out again by the other. 

The heart is made up of a ſubſtance 
capable of contraction and dilatation. 
When the fleſhy fibres of the ventricles 
are contracted, the two cavities are leſſened 
in an equal and direct manner, more ac- 
cording to the breadth or thickneſs, than 
according to the length of the heart ; be- 
cauſe the number of tranſverſe fibres is 


much greater than that of the longitudi- | 


— 
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The feſby fibres, thus contraſted, do 
the office of tuckers, by preſſing up the 
blood in the ventricles ; which blood be- 
ing forced to the haſis of the heart, prefſes 
the tricuſpidal valves againſt each other, 
opens the ſemilunares, and ruſhes with 
impetuoſity through the arter:es and their 
ramifications, as through ſo many elaſtic 
tubes. The blood thus puſhed on enters 
the capillary veſſels, and is from thence 
forced to return by the veins to the auri- 
cles, which like retirements lodge in the 
blood returned by the veins during the 
time of a new contraction, which is termed 
ſyſtole. 

The contraction or ſyſtole ceaſes imme · 
diately; and in that time the avricles, 
which contain the venous blood, being 
contracted, force the blood through the 
tricuſpidal valves into the ventricles, the 
fides of which are thereby dilated, and 
this dilatation is called diaſtole. In this 
manner does the heart perform the cir- 
culation, aud that three different ways: 
the firſt and molt univerſal kind of cir- 
culation is that by which almoſt all the 
arterics of the body are filled by the ſyitole 
of the heart, and the greateſt part of the 
yeins evacuated by the diaftole, 

The ſecond kind of circulation, oppoſite 
to the firſt, is through the coronary veſſels 
of the heart, the arteries of which are 
filled with blood, during the diaſtole of 


the yentricles, and the veins emptied du- 


ring the ſyſtole. 

The third kind is that of the left ven- 
tricle of the heart, through the venous 
ducts of which a ſmall quantity of blood 
paſſes, without going through the lungs, 
which is the courſe of all the remaining 
maſs of blood. Winſlow. 

As often as the pulſe becomes quicker, 
either the refiftance is leflened, or the 
force of the heart is increaſed, or a leſs 

uantity of blond than uſual is expelled by 
the heart at each contraction. 

If the pulſe becomes flower than uſual, 
either the reſiſſ ance is increaſed, or the 


power of the heart is diminiſhed, or 2 


greater quantity of blood 1s thrown our 
uf the heart. 

When the refiftance is increaſed, the 
pulſe will neceſſarily become flower, or 
the force of the heart will be increaſed, 
or a leſs quantity of blood than uſual will 
be ſqueezed out of the heart. | 

hen the refiftance is lefſened, either 

the pulſe is accelerated, or a greater quan- 

tity of blood is thrown out at every ſyſiole, 

or che force of the heart is diminiſhed. * 
% 
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If the force e heart be increaſed, 
either the reſiſtance will neceſſarily be in- 
Crcaſed, or the pulſe will be accelcrated, 
or more blood will be thrown out by 
the heart. x 
If the force of the heart be diminiſhed, 
either the reſiſtance will necetſarily be 
diminifhed, or the pulſe will become flower, 
or leis blood will be ſqueezed from the 
heart. 
When a leſs quantity of blood is diſ- 
charged by the heart, either the pulic 
. will be accelerated, or the force of the 


heart dimiminithed, or the reſiſlance will | 


| be increaſed, | 
When more blood is ſqueezed out of the 
heart, either the pulſe will become flower, 
or the force of the heart will be increaſed, 
or the reſiſlance will be diminiſhed. 
HEAT, Cale, one of the qualities of 
The body, oppoſed to cold. Its preſence is 
| known, and its degree meaſured by the 
expanſion of the air or ſpirit in the ther- 
mometer, It is properly a ſenſation ex- 
cited in us by the action of fire, ſo that 
- it is a particular modification of our minds, 
and not any thing exiſting in that form 
in the body. that occaſions it. Heat, in 
the body that communicates it, is on] 
mation ; in the mind, a particular dit: 
poſition of the ſoul, 
Heat, with reſpe& to the effet produced 
on us, is eſtimated by its relation to the 
organ of feeling, no obje& appearing to 
be hot, unleſs its heat excced that of our 
bodies. ; 
Dor lateſt and beſt writers of experi- 
mental and chemical philoſophy differ 


— — 
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mental difference is, whether it be a pecu- 
liar property of one certain immutable 
body called fire, or whether it may be 
5 mechanically in other bodies, by 
Inducing 
thereof. | 
The former tenet, which is that of 
Democritus, and as ancient as the ſyſtem 
of atoms, had given way to that of the 
Carteſians and other mechaniſts, who aſ- 
ſert heat to conſiſt in a certain motion of 
the inſenſible particles of a body, but is 
now with great addrefs retrieved and im- 
| proved by Homberg, the younger Lemery, 
| 'Graveſande, and particularly Boerhaave. 
| the article Fire, | | 
HEAT, in geography. The diverfity 
of the heat of-climates and ſeaſons ariſes 
from the different angles under which the 
fun's rays ſtrike on the earth's ſurface. 
It is ſhewn in mechanics, that a 
/ ” 


. 


very confiderably about heat; the ſunda- 


— 
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an alteration in the particles 
: | 
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moving body ſtriking perpendicularly on 


another, acts on it with all its force; 
and that a body ſtriking obliquely acts 
with the leſs foxce, the more it deviaces 
from the perpendicular. Now fire moving 
in. right lines muſt follow the ſame law, 
and conſcquently its actian muſt be meaſured 
by the fine of the angle of incidence : 
and hence fire, ſtriking on any obſtacle 
in a direction parallel thereto, has no ſen- 
ſible effect, by reaÞn the ratio is almoſt 
infinite, that 15, nothing. , 
Hence Dr. Halley gives a mathematical 
computation of the effect of the ſun under 
different climates and ſeaſons, going on 
this principle, that the fimple Loh of 
the ſun, or all other impulſes, is more or 
leſs forceable, according to the fines of 
the angles of incidence, or to the perpen- 
dicular let fall on the plane : whence the 
vertical ray being put for a radivs, the 
force of the ſun on the horizontal urface 
af the earth will be to that, as the Gne of 
the ſun's altitude at any ot her time. Hence 
it follows, that the time of the contituance 
of the ſun's ſhining being taken for a 


| bafis, and the figes of the ſun's altitudes 


erected thereon as perpendiculars, and 2 
curve drawn. through the extremities of 
thoſe perpendiculaxs, the area comprized 
therein will be proportionable to the col- 
lection of the heat of all the ſun's beams 
in that ſpace of time. pads 

Hence it will always follow, thas under 
the pole rhe collection of all the beat of a 
tropical day is proportionate to a retangle 
of the fine of 23 degrees and a half into 
24 hours, or the circumference of a circle ; 
that is, the fine of 23“ ande a half being 
| nearly ſour-tenths of radius, as eight- 

tenths into 12 hours: or the polar heat is 
equal to. that of the ſun continuing 12 
hours above the horizon at 530 height, 
than which the ſun is not five hours more 
elevated under the equin=Qial, 

But whereas the nature of beat is to 
remain in the ſubject, after the luminary 
is removed, and particularly in the air; 
under the equinoctial, the 12 hours abſence 
of the ſun does but little diminiſh the mo- 
tion impreſſed by the paſt action of his 
rays, before he riſes again: but under the 
pole, the long abſence of the fun in fx 
months, wherein extreme cold obtains, 
hath fo chilled the air, that it cannot, be- 
fore the ſun has got far towards it, be any 
ways ſenfible of his preſence, his beams 
being obſtructed by thick clouds and per- 
petual fogs. Add to this, that the differ- 
| ent degrees of heat and cold in different 
places 


of the ra 
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races depend, in a great meaſure, 

the accident of fituation with 51s a 
mountains, vallies, &c. the firſt greatly 
helping to chill the air by the winds that 
blow over them, and which come in eddies 
through the adjoining levels. Movntains 
ſometimes have the effect of a burning 
mirrour on the adjacent plane, and the 
ſame effe& is ſometimes produced from the 
concave or convex parts of clouds, either 
by refraftion or reflection. And ſome 
take theſe to be ſufficient to produce thun- 
der, kghtaing, &c, 

A ſtony, ſandy, or chalky foil reflects 
moſt of the rays into the air again and 
retains but few, whereby a confiderable 
acceſſion of heat is made to the air ; as, 
on the contrary, black carths abſorb moſt 
and return few into the air. 

HEAT, in the animal @cono-my, known 
by the ſeveral names of natural heat, vital 
heat, innate heat, and animal heat, is 
commoaly ſuppoſed to be that generated 
by the attrition of the parts of the blood, 
occaſioned by its circulatory motion, eſpe- 
cially-in the arteries, 

To what organs, or operations, the heat 
of the human body, and other animal 
bodies, is owing, 1s hitherto extremely 
doubiful. 

HEAVEN, Cælum, that orb over our 
heads where the heavenly bodies revolve. 
Philoſophers, divines, and aftranomers, 
lay down divers heavens,. as the higheſt 
or empyrean heaven, the ztherial or ſtarry 


| heaven, and the planetary heaven. 


HEAVEN, among divines called the 
empyrean, is the of God, and bleſ- 
ſed ſpirits, ſuch as angels, and the fouls 
of the righteous deceaſed. This in Sexip- 
ture is frequently called the kingdom of 
heaven, the heaven of heavens, the third 
heaven, paradiſe, the new Jefuſalem, &c. 
This heaven is conceived as a place where 
the Deity is pleaſed to afford a more im- 
mediate view of himſelf than in the other 
parts of the univerſe, where he is likewiſe 

reſent, This makes the beatific viſion. 
he inſpired writers, particularly Ifaiah 
and St, John the Divine, give us very 
magnificent deſcriptions of heaven, its 
ſtructure, apparatus, and attendance. 

The ancient Romans had a kind of 
heaven in their theology, called Elyſium 
or Elyſian fields, as the Mahometans 
have their paradiſe, which is very groſs, 
agreeable to the genius of their religion, 

HEAVEN, in afironomy, called the 
=therial and ſtarry heaven, is that im- 
menſe region where the ſtars, planets, 

Vo T. II. | 
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and comets are ranged. Is is wut 
gin 


called the firmament, though rhe ori ' 
word uſed by Mol when ſpeaking of 
the ſecond day's creation, properly ſigni- 
fies no more than expanſe, a term adapted 
to the impreſſion which the heavens make 
on our ſenſes ; whence in other parts of 
Scripture the heaven is compared to A 
curtain or tent to dwell in. 

Sir Iſaac Newton has abundantly ſhewn 
the heavens to be void of all refiſtance, 
and conſequently almoſt all matter, from 
the planets perſiſting in their motions 
without any ſenfible diminution of their 
velocity, and the comets paſkng freely in 
all directions. 

HEAVING, among ſeamen, the act 
of turning a windlaſs or capſtern by the 
help of long bars thruſt into holes or mor- 
tices cut in the bodies of them. 

HEAVING a-bead, drawing the thip 
a-head by beaving in the cable, and there- 
by making her advance towards the anchor 
or place where the cable or rope which 
draws her onward is faſtened. 

HEAVING-DOWN, the ſame with 
carcening. See Careening. 

* HEBE,-in Pagan worſhip, the god- 
deſs of youth, was, according to Homer, 
the daughter of Jupiter and Juno, but 
moſt writers give the following account of 
her birth. Juno being invited to an en- 
tertainment by Apollo, eat very eagerly 
of ſome wild lettuces, upon which the - 
conceived and brought forth this goddefs. 
Jupiter was ſo pleaſed with her beauty, 
that he made her his cupbearer, in t 
diſcharge of which office the always ap- 
peared crowned with flowers; but un- 
luckily at a feſtival of the gods in Mthio- 
pia. ſhe ſlipt her foot, and get fo indecent 
a fall, that Jupiter was obliged to difcharge 
her from her poſt. To repair this diſ- 
grace, ſhe was married to Hercules, after 
his being advanced to the ſkies, and their 
nuptials were celebrated with all the pomp 
belonging to a celeſtial wedding. This 
goddeſs was held in high veneration 
among the Sicyonians, whp erected a 
temple to her by the name of Dia, the 
had another at Corinth, and the Athenians 
conſecrated an altar in common to ber 
and Hercules. Mythologiſts make Hebe 
ſignify that mild temperature of the air, 
which awakens to life the trees, plants, 
and flowers, and clothes the earth in — 4 
table beauty; but when ſhe ſlips or falls, 
that is, when the flowers fade, and the 
autumnal leaves drop, Ganymede, or the 
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HERR ALSN. an idiom or rear 
manner of expreſſion in the Hebrew lan- 


guage. 

YEmREW, or HEBREW-LAN- 
GUAGE, that ſpoken by the ancient 
Jews, and wherein the Old Teſtament is 


rt 
his appears to be the moſt ancient of 
all the languages in the world, at leaſt we 
know of none older: and ſome learned 
men are of opinion that this is the lan- 
age in which God ſpoke to Adam in 
aradiſe, and in which the ſaints will 
ſpeak in heaven. | 
he books of the Old Teſtament are 
the only pieces to be found in all antiquity, 
written in pure Hebrew ; and the lan- 
age of many of theſe, is extremely 
ubſime. 

The primitive words, which are called 
roots, have ſeldom more than three letters 
or. two ſyllables. 

In this language there are twenty-two 
letters, only five of which are uſually 
regkoged vowels, which are the ſame with 
ours, Viz. a e, i, o, u; but then each 
voyel is divided in;o two, a long and a 
ſhort, the ſound of the former being ſome- 
what grave and long, and that of the 
latter ſhort and acute; it muſt however 
be. remarked, that the two laſt yowels 
have ſounds that differ in other reſpects 
befdes the quantity, and a greater or leſs 
elevation. To theſe ten or twelve vowels 
may be added others, called ſemi-vow- 
els, which ſerve to connect the conTo- 
nants, and to make the eaſier tranſitions 
| one to another. The number of 
accents in this language are, indeed, pro- 
digious : of theſe there are near forty, 
the uſe of ſome of which, notwithſtanding 
all the enquiries of the learned, are not 
yet perfectly known. We know, in gene- 
ral, that they ſerve to diſtinguiſh the 
ſentences like che points called comma, 
ſemicolons, &c, in our language; to de- 
termine the quantity of the ſyllables, and 
to mark the tone with Sk they are to 
be ſpoke or ſung, 'y | 

_ HEBREWS, or Feile to the HE- 
BREWS, a canonical book of the New 
Teſtament, 

Though St, Paul did not prefix bis name, 
to this Epiſlle, the concurtent teſtimony 
of, the beſt authors, ancient and modern, 


afford ſuch evidence of his being the au- 


thor of it, that the objections to the con- 
trary are of little or. no weight. His 
mentioning himſelf in it, as lately a pri- 


lager in Italy, and his promiſe to vii [ 
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the Hebrews, together with Tiworhy 
who had been releaſed from impriſonment, 
both denote the writer, and the time of 
his writing this Epiſtle, that it was juſt 
after the deliverance of St. Paul from bis 
firſt trial at Rome, a 

The Hebrews, to whom this Epiſtle was 
wrote, were the believing Jews of Paleſ- 
tine, and its defign was to convince them, 
and, by their means, all the Jewiſh con- 
verts, whereſoever diſperſed, of the in- 
ſufliciency and aboliſhment of the ceremo- 
nial and ritual law, In order to which 
he undertakes to ſhew, firſt, the ſopertor 


| excellency of Chriſt's perſon above that 


of Mofes : ſecondly, the ſuperiority of 
Chriſt's prieſthood above the levitical : 
thirdly, the mere figurative nature, and 
viter inſufficiency of the legal ceremonies 
and ſacrifices : and, fourthly, that to for- 
ſake the Mofaical law, was not, as the 
Jews boldly afferted, to apoſtatize from | 
God, but was their indiſpenfible duty and 
obligation. Theſe particulars are inter- 
mixed with proper inferences and exhorta- 
tions, all tending to ſhew the Jewith 
Chriſtians the unreaſonableneſs, folly, and 
danger of relapſing into Judaiſm. 

* HECATE, in Pagan worſhip, the 
goddeſs of the infernal regions, and of in- 
evitable fate ; ſhe was repreſented exceed- 
ing tall, her head covered with frightſol 
ſnakes, and her feet of à ſerpentine form, 
ſurraunded with dogs, an animal. ſacred 
to her. She preſided over ſtreets and 
highways, for which cjuſe ſlie was called 
Tuivia, and the doors of the houſes being 
under her protection, ſhe was alſo called 
Propyhæa. The appellation of Brimo was 
givew her on account of her dreadful 
thrieks, when Mars, Apello, and Mer- 
cury, meeting her in the woods, attempted 
to raviſh her, She was alſo famous for 


her {kill in porſonous herbs and roets, in- 


chantments, and magical arts, in the 


practice of which her name was conftantly 


invoked. _ 

HECATOMB, Hecatembe, in antiquity, 
a ſacrifice of an hundred oxen, at as 
many altars, and by as many prieſts. 

Pythagoras we are told ſacrificed a he- 
catomb to the muſes, for joy of diſcover- 
ing the demonſtration of the 47th Prob. 
of Evclid's firſt book. h | 

HECK LING of Hemp and Flax. Ste 
* and Flax. 

HEC TIC, or HEC TIC FEVER. See 
Slow Feuer. | | 
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* erOR, the ſon of Priam and He- 

Fuba, ana father of Altyanax, is ctle- 
brated for the valout with which he for a 
longtime deſenoed che city of Troy againſt 
the Greeks ; he was killed dy Achilles, 
who dragged his body; faſtened to his 
ehariot, thrice round the walls of Troy, 
and afterwards reſtored it to Priam for a 
large ranſom. 
HEC, the daughter of Dymes, 
King of Thrace, was married to king 
Priam, by whom the had ſeventeen chil- 
dren. After the taking of Troy, the fell 
to the lot of Ulyſſes. She was ſo enraged 
at ſceing her daughter Polyxena ſacrificed 
on Achilles's tomb, that the vented 
thouſand imprecations againſt the Greeks, 
and, according to the fable, was trans- 
formed into a bitch. # 4 

HEDERA, ivy, in botany. 

_ HEDERA TERRESTRIS, ground 
ivy, a genus of plants called by Lianzus 
glechoma. 

HEDGE, in agriculture, a fence in- 
cloſing a field or garden, made of buſhes, 
boughs, Ke. intervoven together, 

For quickſet hedges, hawthorn is al- 
lowed to be the beſt of all the Engliſh 
thrubs, The beſt method of raifing this 
for uſe, is to put the haws into the ground 
as ſoon as Tipe, and cover them with 
earth ; and by the (pring twelvemonth, 
the young ſhoots will be fit to tranſplant 
from the ſeed-plot into hedge-rows. The 
crab-tree is a common mixture with the 
hawthorn in + hedges j but grows faſter 
than the hawthorn, and requires cutting 
to keep the hedge even. The young haw- 
thorns raiſed from ſeed always thrive bet- 
ter than thoſe picked up wild in the field. 
Moreton's Nortbampr. 


HEEL of 4 Horſe, the lower hinder 
part of the foot, comprehended between 
the quarters, and oppoſite to the toe. The 
heel of a horſe ſhould be high and large, 


and one fide of it ſhould not riſe bigher 


than the other upon the paſtern. To re- 
cover the heels of a horſe that is hoof- 
bound, you ſhould take out his fole, and 


keep his heels very wide, by which they 


will be reſtored in a month. 

HEELING, in the ſea-language, ſtoop- 
ing or inclining to one fide, either hy the 
preſſure of the ſail or ſea, or to clean the 
ſhip's bottom, ... | 

HEGIRA, in chron „ a celebrated 


epocha among the Arabs and Mahome-' 
Tas | ; , 


* 


0 
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| The word is Arabic, bagiraby which 
ſignifies flight. . 

The event which gave occaſion to this 
epocha was Mahomet's flight from Mecca ; 
the magiſtrates of this city, fearing this 
impoſtar might paiſe a ſedition, expelled him 
on the 15th or 16th of July, in the 
622, being the fourteenth year of his 
aſſuming the character of prophet, and 
under the reign of the emperor 
elius. 

There is an earlier hegita, in the ſame 
year, when Mahomet and his diſciples 
relinguithed Medina. Both theſe hegira's 
the 5 471 _ hegiratan. mY 

HEIGHT, Altitude, in geometry. Se 
the article Altitude. , 

HEIR, Heres, in law; a perſon who 
ſucceeds another by deſcent to lands, tene- 
ments, hereditaments, being an eſtate of 
inheritance; or an eſtate in fee ; becauſe 
_ ing patſes by right of inheritance but 
in fer. 

HEIR-APPARENT, a perſon ſo called 
in the life-time of his Ir, at w 
death he is heir at law. 
- HEIRESS, a female heir to one who 
has an eſtate in lands, &c. | 

HEIR-LOOM, a word that compre- 
hends in it divers pieces, of furniture ; as 
the firſt bed, and other things, which b 
the cuſtom of ſome places have belon 
to a houſe for ſevetal deſcents. Theſe are 
never inventoried after the death of the 
owners as chattles; and therefore do nat 
go to the executor or adminiſtrator, but to 
the heir along with the houſe, by cuſtom, 
and not by common law. ; 

* HELEN, the daughter of Tyndarug, 
king of Sparta, and of Leda, was thoughs 
the moſt beautiful woman of her times 
the was ftolen by Theſeus, who after- 
wards reſtoted her to her brothers Caftgr 
and Pollux, who married her to Menelaus, 
who by this marriage became king of 
Sparta, and by him ſhe had Hermione, 
She was ftolen a ſecond time by Paris, t 
ſon of Priam, when all the princes 
Greece intereſting themſelves in the in- 
jury done to Menelaus, occaſioned the 


' famous Trojan war, which laſted ten 


years. After the death of Paris, Helen 
married his brother Deiphobus, who was 


killed by Menelaus ; at length this laſt 


prince dying, the retired to Polixo, w 
commanded in Rhodes ; but inſtead of 
receiviag the aſfiſtance ſhe expected, was 
banged on a tree, by order of that queen, 
who was her relation. 
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HELIACAL, in aftronomy, a term ap- | 


plied to the riſing or ſetting of the ſtars, 
or, more ſtrictly ſpeaking, to their emer- 
fion out of and immerſion into the rays 
and 3 45 ſplendor of the ſun. 

A ſtar is ſaid to riſe heliacally, when, 
after being in conjunction with the ſun, 
and fo inviſible, it gets at ſuch a diftance 
as to be ſten before the ſun riſe ; and it 
ſets heliacally, when it approaches fo 
near the ſun as to be hid by his rays: fo 
that ſtrictly theſe are only an apparition 
and occultation. 

The heliacal riſing of the moon hap- 

ns when ſhe is ſeventy degrees diſtant 
— the ſun; ſor the other planets twenty 
degrees diſtance is required; and for the 
ſtars more or leſs, according to their mag - 
nitude. 

To find by the globe the time of the year 
when any known ftar or planet will rife 
or ſet heliacal : rectify the globe, and 
bring the ſtar or planet to the caſt part of 
the horizon ; then ſee what degree of the 


ecliptic is elevated above the weſtern hori- 


zon, according to the reſpective arch of 


vifion ; then the oppofite degree on the 


horizon, ſo found, compared with the 
calendar, will thew the day of its 
riſing, and for its ſetting bring the ftar or 

net to the weſt-fide of the horizon ; 


obſetve to the eaſt what * is elevated 
0 


equal to the known arch of viſion; then, 
by the oppoſite degree, will be found the 
of its ſetting. 
ELIANTHEMUM, ſmall ſun-flow- 
er, in botany, called by Linnzus ciſtus. 
HELIANTHUS, the great ſun-flower, 
in botany, a genus of plants. The flowers 
of which are yellow, and often more 
than a foot in diameter. 
HELICE, in aſtronomy, the ſame 
with urſa major, | 
HELICTERES, the ſcrew-tree, in bo- 


tan y. 

HELIOCENTRIC Place of a Planet, 
that place or point in the ecliptic wherein 

planet would = to a ſpectatot placed 
l the center of the ſun. 

The heliocentric place is the ſame with 
the longitude of a planet viewed from the 


ſun, n 
HE LIOCENTRICTLataude of a Planet, 
the latitude it would appear in at any 
time to a ſpectator placed in the ſon. 
HELIOCOMETES, a phænomenon 


ſometimes obſerved about ſun-ſetting ; be- 


ing a large luminous tail, or column of 
light, proceeding from the body of the 
ſen, and dragging after it, not unlike the 
tail of a comet; whence the name. 
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HELIOPTROPE, in natura! hiftory, 
a hard bluiſh- green jaſper, with red varie- 
gations. 

HELIOSCOPE, in optics, 2 fort of 
teleſcope, peculiarly adapted for obſerving 
the ſpots, eclipſes, &c. of the ſun. 

There are various apparatus's of this 
kind ; but the beſt method of viewing 
this luminary is by the ſolar teleſcope. 

HELIOSTATA, in optics, an inge- 
nious inſtrument invented by the learned 
Dr. Graveſande ; ſo called from its uſe, 
which is to fix, as it were, the rays of 
the ſun in an horizontal direction a-croſs 
= dark chamber, all the while it is ig 

HELIX, in geometry, the fame with 
a ſpiral line. 

HELIX, in architecture. Some diſtin- 
guiſh between it and ſpiral. Daviler ſays 
a ftaircaſe is helical, when the fteps wind 
- round a cylindrical newel ; whereas the 
ſpiral winds round a cone, continually ap- 
proaching nearer its axis. Helix alſo de- 
notes, in architecture, the caulicules or 
little volutes under the flower of the Co- 
rinthian capital, called likewiſe urillæ. 

HELIX, in anatomy, the external 
circle or border of the ear, in contradi- 
flinction to the inner protuberance cor- 
reſponding thereto, called the anthelix. 

ELL, Geherna, Tartara, Hades, In 
fernus, c. the place of divine puniſh- 
ment after death, in contradittinétion to 
heaven. See Heaven. 

As all religions have ſuppoſed a fu- 
ture ſtate of exiſtence after this life, ſo all 
have their hell or place of torment, in 
which the wicked are ſuppoſed to be 
puniſhed. The hell of the ancient hea- 
thens was divided into two manfions, the 
one called Elyfium, on the right hand, 
pleaſant and delightful, appointed for the 
ſouls of good men; the other called Tar- 
tara, on the left, a region of miſery and 
torment, appointed for the wicked, The 
latter was only hell in the preſent re- 
rained ſenſe of the word. See Elyfum. 
The Jews placed hell in the center of 


| the earth, and believed it to be fituated 


under waters and mountains. According. 
to them there are three paſſages leading 
to it: the firſt is in the wilderneſs, and 
by that Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
deſcended into hell; the ſecond is in the ſea, 
becauſe Jonah, who was thrown into the 
ſea, cried to God out of the belly of hell ; 
the third is in Jeruſalem, becauſe it is 
ſaid, „ The fire of the Lord is in Zion, 
and his furnace is in Jeruſalem.” They 
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pain in hell, becauſe they find this place 
called by ſeven different names in fcrip- 
ture. Though they believed that infidels, 
and perſons eminently wicked, will con- 
tinue for ever in hell; yet they main- 
tained, that every Jew who is not infected 
with ſome hereſy, and has not ated con- 
trary to the points mentioned by the Rab- 
bins, will not be puniſhed therein for any 
other crimes above a year at moſt. 

The Mahometans believe the eternity of 
rewards and puniſhments in another life. 
In the Koran it_is ſaid, that hell has ſe- 


ven gates ; the firſt for the Muſſulmans, 
the ſecand for the Chriſtians, the third 


for the Jews, the fourth for the Sabians, 
the fifth for the Magians, the fixth for 
the Pagans, and the ſeventh for the hy- 


pocrites of all religions. 


Among Chriſtians, there are two con- 


troverted queſtions in regard to hell; the 
one concerns locality, the other the du- 


ration of its torments. The locality of 
hell, and the reality of its fire, began firſt 
to be controverted by Origen. That fa- 
ther interpreting the Scripture account me- 
taphorically, makes hell to confiſt not in 
external puniſhments, but in a conſciouſ- 
neſs or ſenſe of guilt, and a remem- 
brance of paſt pleaſures. 

Among the moderns, Mr. Whiſton ad- 
vanced a new hypothehs. According to 
him, the comets are ſo many hells ap- 


pointed in their orbits — to carry 
the damned into the confines o 


the ſun, 


there to be ſcorched by its violent heat, 
and then to return with them beyond the 
orb of Saturn, there to ſtarve in theſe 
cold and diſmal regions. Another mo- 
dern author, not ſatisfied with any hypo- 
theſis hitherto advanced, aſſigns the fun 
to be the local hell. As to the ſecond 
queſtian, viz. the duration of hell tor- 
ments, we have Origen again at the head 
of thoſe who deny that they are eternal ; 
it being that father's opinion, that not 
only men, but devils, after a due courſe 
of puniſhment ſuitable to their reſpective 
crimes,. ſhall be pardoned and reſtored to 
heaven. The chief principle upon which 
Origen built his opinion, was the nature 
of puniſhment, which he took to be emen- 
datoxy, applied only as phyſic for the re- 
covery of a patient's health. The chief 
objection to the eternity of hell torments 
among modern writers, is the diſpropor- 
tion between temporary crimes and eter- 
nal puniſhments, Thoſe who maintain 
the atkrmative, ground their opinion on 
the. Scripture accounts, which repreſent | 
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the pains of hell under the figure of a 
worm which never dies, and a fire which 
is not quenched ; and alſo upon the words, 
„ Theſe ſhall go away into everlaſting 
« puniſhment, but the righteous into life 
eternal. 

* HELLE, in fabulous hiſtory, the 
daughter of Athamas, king of Thebes, 
by his firſt wife Nephale, and the filter 
of Phrixus. Ino, Athamas's ſecond wife, 
falling in love with Phrixus, her ſon-in- 
law, and being rejected in her advances, 
took the opportunity of a great famine to 
indulge her revenge, by perſuading the 
king that the gods would not be appeaſed 
till he ſacrificed his ſon and daughter ; 
but as they ſtood at the altar, Nephæle 
inviſibly carried them off, by giving them 
a golden ram the had got from Mercury, 
to bear them through the air ; however, 
in paſüng the fireight between Afia and 
Europe, Helle fell into the ſea, and gave 
her name to the Helleſpont. 

HELLEBORE, Helleborus, in botany, 
a medicinal plant which the ancients re- 
puted as a ſpecific for the cure of me- 
neo and madneſs, &c. There are two 
forts of it, white and black hellebore. 

White HELLEBORE, or SNEEZE - 
WORT, is common on mountainous places 
in Germany, Switzerland, and ſome other 
parts of Europe. 

The powder of the dry root is ſome- 
times mixed with external applications for 
deſtroying cutaneous inſects: ſnuffed up 
the noſe, in ſmall quantity, it proves a 
violent ſternutatory, and in this intention 
is ſometimes uſed in lethargic and other 
diſorders. . 
* Black HELLEBORE, or CHRIST- 
MAS-FLOWER, is perennial, grows wild 
in the mountainous parts of-Germany ; ayd 
flowers in our gardens in Janeary. Black 
hellebore root, in doſes of from ten grains 
to half a dram, proves a very f. 
though not very violent, cathartic. The 
hellebore of the ancients, which was ven- 
tured on without extreme caution and as a 
laſt reſource, appears to have been a dif- 
ferent ſpecies from ours, much larger and 
of more violent operation, called by 
Tournefort belleborus niger orientalis, am- 
pliſſimo, aue præalie, flare 8 
which is till ſaid to be found ia plenty 
about Mount Olympus, and in the iſland 
of Anticyra, celebrated of old for the 
production of this reputed antimaniacal 
drug. In the preſent practice, this root 
or its preparations are uled ies AS 2 
purgative in hydropic and other caſes 
. here 
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| Where the Hronger catharties are required, f nobility, by the Ai fterent manner in which 
bor oſtener in 1mall doſes as an artenvint | it is borne. Thus a helmet in profile 
- ahd deobftroent; It is found particularly | is given to gentlemen and efquires * to 
ſerviceable againft obſtinate ſoppreffions of | a Knight, the helmet ftanding forward, 
the menffroal purgations, in plethoric | aud the beaver a little open: the helmet 
habits and ſanguine covſtitutions, where in protile and open, with bars, belongs to 
chalybeares ate ineffectual or injurious. all noblemen under the degree of a duke: 
he extract made with water is the | and the helmet forward and open, with 
beft and ſafeft aration of this root | many bars; is aſſigned to Kings, princes, 
when deſigued for a cathartic ; as it con- | and dukes, " 
rains both the purgative and dilifetic parts HELVE, 4 term nſed among country 
of the kellebore, and as the irritating |- people for the handle of a hatchet, pick- 
| power of its active matter is conſiderably | ax, mattock, or the like. . 
abated by the boiling : it may be given þ HBMICRANIA, in medicine, a ſpe- 
from eight or ten grains to a ſcruple or | cies of head-ach, wherein only one half 
more, bur is uſed oftener in conjunction or fide of the head is affected. See Hrad- 
with other materials of fimilar intention | Ach, | IF 
1 than by itſelf, A tinQure made in ptoof | MEMICYCLE, in architecture, is de- 
irit appears the mot eligible preparation | fined by Daviler to be an arch forming a 
for the 1 ** of an alterative or dcob- | perfe& ſemicircle. 
freent : four ounces of the root may be * HEMICYCLIUM;, in antiquity; a 
digeſted in a quart of the fpirn, with the | part of the orcheſtra in the ancient thea- 
addx;on of thirty or forty grains of co- | tres: 
chineal, to render the colour more ſight- HEMICYCLIUM alſo ſignified a kind 
Jy ; and the filtered tincture given to the | of ſon-dial; being a concave ſemicircle, 
antity of à tea-ſpoonful, twice a day, | the upper cuſp which looked to the 
@ warm water, or any other convenient | north, On the middle of rhe hemicy- 
vehicle. | clivum ſtood a fivie, whereof the point 
HELLENISTIC, or HELLENIS- | that correſponded to the center of the he- 
TIC LANGUAGE, that ſpoken among | micycle, repreſented the center of the 
the Heltenifts. earth ; aud its ſhadow, being projected on 
HELM, in the marine, an engine of | the concavity of the hemicycle, which 
wood hang on the omfide of a ſhip be- | repreſented the ſpace between the two 
hind, upon certain googings bolted to the | tropics, pointed out not only the decling- 
$ern-pott, upon which it revolves, and by | tion of the ſun, and the day of the month, 
its motion directs the courſe of a ſhip | but likewiſe the hour of the day. 
al ſa. | HEMISPHERE, Hæniſpberium, in geo- / 
The helm is compoſed of two or three | metry, the half of a glebe or ſphere, when 
viz. the rudder, the tiller, and the | divided into two by a plane paſhng through 
wheel ; this laſt part, however, is ſeldom | its center. 
viel but in men of war, and the largeſt | The center of gravity of a hemiſphere 
merchant-1htps. | is five eighths of the radius diſtant from 
The rudder is that part of the helm | the vertex It is proved in optics, that 
which is hung on the outſide of the ſtern- | = glaſs hemiſphere unites the parallel rays 
poſt, as before defcribed : in the top of | at the diſtance of a diameter and one third 
the rudder there is a mortice cut, into | of a diameter from the pole of a glaſs. i 
' which is firmly boulted the tiller, which HEMISPHERE, in aftronomy, par- 
is a piece of timber thruſt into the rud- ticularly denotes one half of the mun- 
der to turn it; and laſtly, the Wheel is | dane ſphere. The equator divides the 
employed to move the tifler with greater | ſphere into two equal parts, called the 
facility from one fide to the other, in di- | northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres, hav- 
refiing the ſhip. | ing the north and ſyuth poles in their 
| HELMET, an ancient defenſive ar- | reſpettive zeniths. The horizon alſo di- 
maur worn by horſemen, both in war and | vides the ſphere into two bemifpheres, the 
in tournaments. It covered both the head | upper and lower, having the zenith and 
and face, only leaving an aperture in the | nadir in their reſoective vertices. 
front fecured by bars, which was called“ HEMISPHERE allo denotes a pro- 
the viſor. jection of half the terreſtrial globe or half 
u is flill uſed in heraldry by way of | the celeftiol ſphere on a plane, and is fre · 
creſt over the ſhield or coat of arms, in | quently called planifphere. 
order to exprets the different degre:s of 
HEMI- 
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HEMISPHEROIDAL, in geometry, 
an appellation given o Whatever approaches 
to the figure of an þemiſpherc, but is not 
cxact! fü 
HE" STICH, in poetry, denates half 
a verſe, or a verſe not compleated. | 
Ol this there axe frequent examples in 


Virgirs Fneid ; but whether they were 


left unfiniſhed by defign or not, is diſ- 
puted among the learned: ſuch are, Fer- 
ro accincta vocut. E. II. v. 614. And, 
Itallam non ſponte ſequer, M. IV. v. 36% 

In reading common Engliſh Verſe, a 
ſhort pauſe is required at the end of each 
hemiſtich, or half verſe: 

HEMLOCK. See Guta. 

HEMP, Cannabis, in botany, a very 
uſeful plant for making cordage and ll 
things of that kind. 

Hemp is a uſcfol plant, purchaſed at a 
dear rate from foreigners, when it might 


be cultivated among ourſelves, to the great 


benefit of the nation in general. It de- 
lights in warm, ſandy, or ſomewhat gra- 
velly ſoil ; bur it muſt be ſomewhat rich, 
and of a good depth. The beſt fred is 
that which is brighteſt, and retains its 
colour and ſubſtance in rubbing. Three 
buſhels will ſow an acre ; but the richer 
the land is, the thicker it muſt be ſown, 
and the pooter it js, the thinner, The time 
of ſowing it, is from the latter end of 
March to the end of April, according as 
the ſpring falls out; but the earlier it is 
ſown the better. If it be a dry feafon, 
great care muſt be taken to preſerve it from 
birds, 

The firſt ſeaſon for gathering it is about 
Lammas, when a good- part of it will be 
Tipe ; that is, the light ſummer hemp 
which bears no ſeed, and is called fimble- 
hemp. When it is ripe the ſtalks grow 
white, and the leaves fall downwards, 
turning yellow at the top ; it muſt then 
be pulled up, dried, bound up in bundles 
as big as may be graſped in both hands, 
and laid by for uſe. Care muſt be taken 
not to break what 1s left flanding, be- 
cauſe it is to grow till near Michaelmas 
before it will be fit to gather: this is uſu- 
ally called karle-hemp. When it is ga- 
thered, lay it in the ſun three or four 
gays to dry, and then tack or houſe it 
till the ſeed be threſhed out. | 

An acre of hemp, in the beſt land, 
commonly yields about two or three quar- 
ters of ſeed, which, with the hemp un- 
wrought, is often worth from 5 to $1. 

ut if wrought, from 10 to 12 l. but the 


amble-hemp is not worth aboye half as | 


much as the other. 


*, 
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As to the method of preparing it, aſtet 
the feeds are threſhed out of the heads, 
and the falks are laid up in bundles and 
ſteeped in a ſtanding water, the cleaner it 
is the better; they are ſalleued to poles, 
and left to ſoak about fiſtcen days: and 
when the ſobſtance of the ſtalk is almoſt 
rotten, the bundles are taken our and well 
dried. But flax, inſtead of being ſiceped 
in water, is uſually expoſed alternately to 
the moiſt air of the night, and the heat 
of the ſun, by which means it receives a 
finer colour. | 

When hemp and flax are well pene- 


trated and afterwards completely dried, 


they are bruiſed by handfuls on a block, 
with a kind of mallet ; all the 
which is the inward ſubttance of the 
ffem, flies off in ſhivers, by the force of 
the blows, and nothing remains in the 
| hands of the beater but the thin bark in 
large threads, through the whole 
5 the _ This payeel of threads 'is 
afrerwards hung on & ndicular board, 
and bruiſed with a 4 beetle, in —4 
der to ſhake out all the little ſtraws that 
may happen to remain of the bullen. AI 
the groſs parts are now ſopatated ſcom the 
ſtem, and the threads of the bark receive 
their perfegtion from the comb or hatchel. 
See Hate bel. 2 1 | 
The refuge of this combing, which con- 
ſiſts of all the threads which are too thiek, 
is called tow, for the uſe of which, ſee Tow. 
Hemp and flax are the materials of a 
variety of profitable manufactores 3 for 
befides linen, great quantities of ticken 
of all fineſſes, Tail-clath, inele, tape, 
ſacking, girtwip, cordage; twine, and nets, 
many other things are made of them: 
and they furniſh muoltitude of other manw- 
fattores, which employ the r, and 
bring by their exports, profit to The nation. 
But as we are under the necefiry of im- 
porting very large quantities of 
from foreign countries, the produftion of 
this article among ourfelves, and in our 
plantations, cannot be too plentifully cul- 
tivated, nor too highly encouraged. 
HEN, Gallina, in ornithalogy, though 
uſed in a general ſenſe do fgnity any fe- 
| male bird, is more particularly reftrained 
to thoſe of the order of galline. 
HEN-BANE, a plant called by bota- 
niſts hyoſciamus. 
* HEN-MOULD, atnong farmers, de- 
notes a black ſpongy foil, fitter for graz- 
ing than for corn. In ſome places, indeed, 
they give the name of hen-movld to a rich 


black earth mixed with whitiſh ſtreake, 
which is exceeding fertile. 
* HEN- 
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- * HENRY I. king of England, and Canterbury; but ac laſt four knights, 
duke of Normandy, ſurnamed Beauclerc, thinking to pleaſe his majeſty, murdered 
on account of his great learning, was the |that inſolent prelate. But what is more 
fon of William the Conqueror, and the f extraordinary, the pope's legate prevailed 
oungeſt brother of Willlam Rufus and [on the King to do penance, by going bare- 
obert. His engaging perſon and addreſs, | fooc three miles to Becket's ſhrine; and 
his, courage, learning, and eloquence, to be ſcourged there by the Augſtine monks, 
hav- been highly celebrated. Robert b ing [who gave him fourſcore laſhes on his naked 
in Paleſtine when William Rufus was | back. 
Killed, in 1100, Henry took advantage of | Henry was brave, learned, prudent, po- 
his abſence, and cauſed himſelf to be lite, generous, and of a mild diſpoſition ; 
crowned king of England, on Auguſt 5, | but theſe virtues could not ſecure him from 
1100 ; but Robert, at his return, was ac- | ſuffering the greateſt vexations, even in 
knowledged duke of Normandy, and land- | his own family. Luſt was his predomi- 
edat Portſmouth to make good his right to | nant paſſion, and Eleanor his queen being 
the crown of England. However, Henry [jealous of Roſamond, the lord Clifford's 
come to an agreement with him, by con- daughter, who was his miſtreſs, and whom 
ſeating to pay him an annual tribate of | he kept at Woodſtock, in a labyrinth, 
three thouſand marks. This tribute how- I built to ſecure her from the queen's rage, 
ever being but ill paid, they rekindled the | is ſaid to have found means to diſpatch her 
wat a ſhox time after ; when Henry land- {by poiſon; and the young princes, his 
ing in Normandy, rendered himſelf mai- | ſons, being joined by ſeveral of the nobi- 
ter of thar duchy, after the batiſe of lity, and aſſiſted by the kings of France 
Tinchebray, fought on the 27th of ww hone and Scotland, raiſed a great rebellion. 
ber, 1106, in which Robert was defeated, | King Henry however took the king of 
and taken priſoner. After which, Henry [Scotland priſoner, and afterwards not only 
had the cruelty to cauſe his eyes to be put freſtored the young princes to favour, but 
out, and confined him twenty years in [pardoned all the revolters ; however, he 
Cardiffe-cattle, in Glamorganſhire. He obliged the king of Scotland to pay him 
died the 1 of December, 1135, aged fixty- | homage for his kingdom. Henry was fo 
ight, leaving his crown to Maud, or [mortified at the diſobedience of his ſons, 
tilda, bis daughter, but was ſucceeded [that through gricf he fell fick at Chinon, 
Stephen his nephew. in Touraine, and perceiving his end draw 
* HENRY II. king of England, ſon near, gave orders for his being carried into 
of Geoffrey Plantagenct, and the empreſs |the church, where he expired before the 
Maud, or Matilda, the daughter of Henry | altar, on the 6th of July, 1189, in the 
I. ſuccceded Stephen the 20th of Decem- | fifty-ſeventh year of his age, and the thir- 
ber, 1154, in the twenty-third year of his 2 of his reign. After which he was 
age. As the ſon of Geoffrey Plantagenet, q ſtripped by his ungrateful attendants, aud 
he ia herited the French provinces of An- [left naked in the church; but was after- 
you, Tourain, and Maine, and afterwards | wards interred at Fontevracd, in Anjou. 
by his marriage with Eleanor, obtained | He was ſucceeded by his ſon Richard J. 
Poitou, Saintogne, Gauicnne, and Gaſ-j HENRY III. king of England, com- 
cony. In his perſon the Norman and Sax- [monly Henry of Wincheſter, from his 
on blood were united, and in him began f being born in that city, was born October 
the race of the Plantagenets, which ended | r, 1207, and ſucceeded his father king 
with Richard III. John, the 28th of October, 1219, when 
In 1172 Henry failed with a numerous ſ but twelve years of age. Lewis, the dau- 
fleet to Ireland, and landing at Waterford, I phin of France, afterwards king Lewis 
all the Iriſh princes voluntarily ſwore alle- | VIII. who was called in by the barons 
glance to him, ſo that he became maſter [againſt king John, was then in England: 
of that kingdom without bloodſhed, ' and [but having received a large ſum of money 
divided great part of the country among | returned into France. When Henry was of 
the Englith nobles, &c. who attended him | age, he began with exacting large ſurgs of 
in this expedition, and from them ſprung | money, and annulling the two ſacred char- 
ſome of the principal families now in Ire- ters granted by his father. He landed in 
land. The king had for ſome years before | Brittany with a numerous army, in order 
met with continual diſturbance, from the to recover the Britiſh dominions in France g 
arrogance of Thomas Becket, whom he had | but ſpending his time in diverſions, ſhame- 
raiſed from a mean ſtation to the ſee of | fully returned, after having ſpent all his 


treaſures; 
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freafures : afterwards renewing the war, 
- he loſt all Poictou, and then concluded a 
peace with Lewis for five years, to pur- 
chaſe which, Henry. agreed to pay him 
five thouſand pounds annually, 

The king, who paid no regard to the 
conſtitution of England, met with "many 
mortifications from his parliament and peo- 
ple, who at length obliged him to renew 
the two charters; which was done in 
Weſtminſter-hall, in the following man- 
ner, viz. the peers being aſſembled in the 
preſence of the king, each holding a light- 
ed taper, the archbiſhop of Canterbury de- 
nounced a terrible curſe againſt thoſe who 
ſhould violate the laws, or alter the con- 
ſtirutions of the kingdom; then the char- 
ters were read aloud, and confirmed by the 
king, who all this time kept his hand up- 
on his breaſt; aſter which every one threw 
his taper on the ground to raiſe a great 
ſmoke, and withed that thoſe who violated 
the charters might ſmoke in hell, After 
which, the parliament granted him a ſub- 
ſidy for ſoppreffing an inſurrection in 
Guienne, He ſoon reduced that province, 
and returned to England, where he renew- 
ed his exactions. In ſhort, the people be- 
ing ſtill oppreſſed, and the barons — 
that Henry could not be baund by the moſt 
ſolemn oaths, undertook to reform the 
government; accordingly commiſſioners 
were choſen by the king and the barons, 
and articles agreed on; which the king 
again broke. At laſt they came to an open 
war, when a decifive battle was fought 
near Lewes, in Suffex, in which the king's 
army was defeated,” and himſelf, prince 
Edward, and the king of the Romans, 
taken priſoners; but afterwards the earls 
of Leiceſter and Glouceſter quarrelling, 
the latter joined prince Edward, who had 
eſcaped from his keepers, and uniting their 
forces, marched againſt the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, whom they defeated and flew ; the 
king was then ſet at liberty; but peace was 
not reftored till ſome time after; when 
prince Edward engaged in à cruſade, and 
went to the Holy Land. Henry died at 
London, on the 20th of November, 1272, 
aged fixty-five,” in the fifty-fixth of his 
reign, and was buried in Weſtminſter- 
abbey. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Ed- 
ward Longſhanks. 

* HENRY IV. kingof England, was 


| 
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claim to the crown, which of right belongd 
ed to Edmund of Mortimer, earl of March, 
then duke of York, the deſcendant of 
Lionel, duke of Clarence, the ſecond ſon 
of Edward III. which occaſioned the wars 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
under the device of the white roſe and red. 
The next year, the dukes of Exeter, Surry, 
and Albemarle, the eatls of Saliſbury and 
Glouceſter, the biſhop of Carliſle, - and fir 
Thomas Blount, the friends of Richard, 
formed a conſpiraty, in order to atfaſſinate 
Henry, and reſtore Richard to the throne: 
but being difcovered, and their whole 
ſcheme fruſtrated, they aſſembled an army 
of forty thouſand men, and ſet vp Mavd- 
lin, a prieſt, whoſe perſon . reſembled 
Richard, to pretend that he was Richard 
himſelf ;* but in this they alſo failed, moſt 
of the leaders were taken and beheaded 3 
Maudlin was hanged at London, and this 
conſpitacy haſtened the death of the un- 
happy king Richard, who was ſooh after 
baſely murdered at Pontefract. In 1402, 
Henry cauſed Roger Clarendon, the na- 
tural ſon of Edward the Black Prince, 
and ſeveral others, to be put to death, for 
maintaining that Richard was alive. The 
ſame year he married Joanna of Navarre, 
widow of the duke of Brittany. 

About this time the Scots invaded Eng- 
land, under the earl of Douglas, but were 
defeated at Halidown-hill, by rhe carl of 
Northumberland, and his fon Henry Hot- 
ſpur, with the loſs of above ten thouſand 
men; and in this victory ſeveral earls, and 
many other perſons of conſequence, were 
made priſoners; but the king ordering 
Northumberland to deliver up the priſoners 
into his hands, the earl was ſo exaſperat - 
ed, that he, with Henry Piercy, ſurnamed 
Hotſpur, his ſon, and other lords, agreed 
to crown Edmund Mortimer, earl of 
March, whom Glendowr kept priſoner in 
Wales. The rebel army were encamped 
near Shrewſbury, headed by Henry Hot- 
ſpur, the earls of Worceſter, and the 
Scotch earl of Douglas; and the king 
marched directly thither, with fourteen 
thouſand choice troops, headed by himſelf, 
the prince of Wales, and the earl of March 
and on the 22d of July, at a place aſter- 
Awards called Battle-field, the king ob- 
tained ſo complete a victory, that about 
ten thouſand of the rebels were killed, 


born in 1367, and proclaimed king after ) among whom was the brave Hotſpur, who 
the depoſition of Richard II. on the zoth fell by the hands of the prince of Wales, 


of December, 1399. 


He was the fon of | In 1405, another conſpiracy was raifed, 


hn of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, third | at the head of which was the archbiſhop 
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Thomas Mowbray earl marſhal, and other | 
noblemen, who aſſembled a large body of 
troops at York, and publiſhed a manifeſto, 
declaring the king a traitor, and that they 
were reſolved to place Mortimer, the law- 
ful heir, on the throne. But this rebel- 
lion was ſoon ſuppreſſed by the policy of 
Ralph Nevill, carl of Weſtmoreland. 
Henry died in the Jeruſalem-chamber 
_ at Weſtminſter, on the 20th of March, 
1413, in the forty-fixth year of his age, 
and the fourteenth of his reign, and was 
interred in the cathedral at Canterbury. 
He was ſucceeded on the throne by his ſon 
Henry V. 
HENRY V. the eldeſt fon of king 
Henry IV. was born in 1388, and ſucceed- 
+ ed his father in 1413. Though wild and 
unruly in his youth, he no ſooner. obtain- 
ed the crown, than he proved himſelf a 
wiſe and a warlike prince. He choſe a 
council of ſtate compoſed of men of diſtin- 
guiſhed - wiſdom, and commanded thoſe 
who had been the companions of his irre- 
gularities, either to change their manners, 
or never to approach his perſon. He re- 
vived the Engliſh title to the crown of 
France, and in 1415 embarked his army, 
amounting to fifteen thouſand men, and 
having landed at Havre de Grace, laid 
fiege to Harfleur, which ſurrendered in 
five weeks. Soon after, the French king 
having aſſembled an army fix times as nu- 
. merous as that of Henry's, challenged him 
to fight, and Henry conſented, though 
the French army conſiſted of one hundred 
and fifty thouſand men; and the Engliſh 
were reduced by ſickneſs to nine thouſand. 
The French therefore made rejoicings in 
their camp as if the Engliih were already 
defeated, and even ſent to Henry to know 
what he would give for his ranſum ; to 
which he replied, “a few hours would 
% thew whoſe care it would be to make 
& that proviſion.” The Englith, though 
fatigued with their march, ſick of a flux, 
and almoſt ftarved for want of ſood, were 
inſpired by the example of their brave king, 
and reſolved to conquer or die, On the 
25th of October, 14 5, the king being en- 
camped near Agincourt, drew vp his mal] 
army into two lines, the firſt commanded 
by the duke of York, and the ſecond by 
himſelf; he diſpoſed his few men to ſuch 
advantage, and behaved with ſuch extraor- 


dinary conduR and courage, that he gain- | 


ed a complete victory, after having been 
ſeveral times knocked down, and in the 


molt imminent danger of loſing his life. 


a 
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The Engliſh killed upwards of ten thou - 
ſand men, and took more priſoners than 
they had men in the army, The loſs of 
the Engliſh was only four hundred men. 
In 1417 the king, to enable himſelf ta 
carry on the wary pledged his crown for 
one hundred thouſand marks, and part of 
his jewels for ten thouſand pounds, then 
landing at Beville, in Normandy, he re- 
duced Caen, and the next year ſubdued all 
Normandy. In May 1420, a 2 * 
concluded at Troyes, which was ratified by 
the ſtates of France. By this treaty, the 
dauphin was diſinherited; and Henry V. 
married Catharine of France; and was 
declared regent of that kingdom till the 
death of Charles VI. when he was to take 
poſſeſſion of that crown. But notwith- 
ſtanding this treaty, the war was contin u- 
ed by the dauphin, and the next year Hen - 
ry advanced into France with thirty thou - 
and men; but while he was marching to- 
wards the river Loire, he was ſeized with 
a pleuretic fever, and was carried to Vin- 
cennes, where he expired the 3iſt of Au- 
guſt, 1422, in the thirty-fourth year of 
his age, and the tenth of his reign, His 
body was conveyed to England, and in- 
terred in Weſtminſter-abbey, 

The queen dowager fome time after 
married Owen Tudor, a Welth gentleman, 
by whom the had Edmund, the father of 
— carl of Richmond, who became 
king of England under the name of Hen- 

VII. 

* HENRY VI. was born at Windſor, 
December 6, 1421, and ſucceeded his 
father Henry V. in 1422, when but 
fourteen months old, and reigned in Eng- 
land under the tutelage of his uncle Hum- 
phrey, duke of Glouceſter, and in France 
under that of his uncle the duke of Bed- 
ford. This unhappy prince was unſuc- 
ceſsful both at home and abroad. His 
misfortunes began in France by the death 
of his grandfather Charles VI, not quite 
two months after the death of his father 
king Henry, which gave great advantage 
to the dauphin, who was called Charles 
VII. and being crowned at Poictiers, diſ- 
puted, with Henry the. crown of France, 
yet for ſome time the Englitly continued 
to have great ſucceſs in that kingdom, 
and gained the famous battles of Crevant, 
Verneuil, and Rouvrot; and every thing 
ſeemed to promiſe the entire poſſeſnon of 
France, when it was prevented by an - 
foreſeen blow. A girl, known by the 


| name of Joan of Arc, or the Maid of 


Ocleans, 
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Orleans, ſuddenly appeared at the head | 


of the French army, and, in 1429, made 
the Engliſh raiſe the fiege of Orleans. 
From that moment Henry's intereſt in 
France declined, However, he was car- 
ried to Paris, and crowned there with a 
- double crown in the cathedral church, 
on the 27th of November, 1431. In 
1444 a truce of eighteen months was 
concluded between the two crowns ; after 
which king Henry married Margaret of 
Anjou, the daughter of Renatus, king of 
Naples ; this was the ſource of many of 
his misfortunes; for the k ng being of 
a mild and eaſy temper, and the queen a 
high ſpirited woman, ihe undertook with 
her favourites, to govern the Kingdom. 
The Engliſh were now tvery where de- 
feated, and in 1541 we had noplaces left 
in France but Calais, and the earldom of 
Guines. Tneſe loſſes were principally oc» 
cahoned by the civil wars which broke 
out in England. Richard, duke of York, 
who deſcended on the mother's fide from 
Lionel, the ſecond fon of Edward III. 
claimed a better right to the cro n than 
Henry, who was detcended from John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancatter, the third fon 
of the ſame Edward, Henry was defeated 
and made prifoner at St. Alban's, -by 
Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, on 
the 31ft of May, 1455, and a ſecond 
time at the battle of Northampton, on 
the 19th of July, 1460. The parliament 
then determined that Henry ſhould keep 
the crown, and be ſucceeded by the duke 
of York ; but queen Margaret afterwards 
raiſ-d an army in the north, and gained 
the battle of Wakefield, in which the 
duke of York was killed, and her huf- 
band delivered. This turned the ſcale, 
and ſunk the intereſt of the houſe of 
Vork. However, Edward, catl of March, 

the ſon of Richard, duke of York, re- 
vived the quarrel, and gained a bloody 
battle at Mortimer's Crofs, near Ludlow. 
In thort, the earl of March, after ſeveral 
engagements, was proclaimed king by the 
name of Edward IV. by means of the 
earl of Warwick, called the Setter up and 
Puller down of Kings. Henry was taken 
in difgeiſe, brought in the moſt ignomi- 
nious manner to London, and confined in 
the Tower, where, in 1471, he was mur- 
dered, when fifty-two years of age. 

* HENRY VII. king of England, fon 
of Edmund, earl of Richmond, and of 
Margaret of the houſe of Lancafter. He 
took up arms againſt Richard III. and 
gained the battle of Buſworth, in which 


| 


| hanged at Tyburn. Henry 
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Richard was ſlain, the 22d of Avguft, 
1485, and was crowned king of England 
the zoth of September following. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
IV. by which the claims of the boufes of 
York and Lancaſter were united. How- 


ever, freſh troubles broke out, and the 


enemies of Henry attempted twice to de- 
throne him, by ſetting up two preten- 
ders. The firſt was one Lambert Simuel, 
a baker's ſon, who aſſumed the title of 
earl of Warwick, and pretended to be the 
ſon of the duke of Clarence, brother to 
Edward IV. but being defeated and taken 
prifoner, was made King Henry's turn- 
ipit : the other was an adycnturer, named 
Perkin Warbeck, who pretended to be 
Richard duke of York, Edward the Fifth's 
brother, who was murdered in the Tower, 
and being at length taken priſoner, was 
aſſiſ· d the 
emperor Maximilian, againſt Charles VIII. 
of France; he made a war on the Scots ; 
inſtituted the band of gentlemen pen- 
fioners ; built the chepel adjoining to 
Weftminſter-abbey, which till bears his 
name; and founded ſeveral colleges, by 
which he obtained the character of a 
pious prince, and a friend to learning 3 
though he was remarkable for his avarice, 
and oppreſling the people by numberleſs 
exattions, He died at Richmoud palace, 
which he had cauſed to be erected, the 
22d of April, 1509, aged fiſty-two, in 
the twenty- fourth year of his reign, and 
was ſucceeded by his fon Henry VIII. He 
alſo leſt two daughters, Margaret, wha 
married James IV. king of Scotland, and 
Mary, who married the French king, 
Lewis XII. | 
* HENRY VIII. king of England, 
was born June 28, 1491, and ſuceceded 
his father Henry VII. in 1509. He 
joined the emperor Maximilian againſt 
Lewis XII. king of France; defeated the 
French at the battle of the Spurs, in 1513, 
and took Terouane and Tovrnay., At his 
return to England he marched againit the 
Scots, and defeated them at Flodden-ficld, 
in which James IV. king of Scotland was 
ſlain. In 1514 Henry VIII. concluded a 
peace with Lewis XII. and gave him his 
filter in marriage. He wrote againſt 
Luther, on which account pope Leo X. 
gave him the title of Defender of the 
Faith. This work was printed, and in- 
titled Aſertio ſeptem Sacramenterum adver ſus 
Martyn Luther, edita ab inviftiſſimo Angliæ 
& Francia Rege & de Hybernia jus nom 
nis Octave. fs "uy 
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A war breaking out between the em- | 
or Charles V. and the French king, 
Francis I. Henry VIII. at firſt took the 
part of the emperor, but afterwards, at 
the ſolicitation of cardinal Wolſey, con- 
traced a ſtrict friendihip with Francis, 
and ig 1528 laboured to procure the de- 
liverance of pope Clement VII. By the 
aſſiſtance of Wolſey, he, in 1533, di- 
vorced Catharine of Arragon, and married 
Anne Bullen, on which he was excom- 
mun cated by the pope. Henry enraged 
at this excommunication, aboliſhed the 
papal authority in England ; refuſed to 
ay to the ſee of Rome his annual tri- 
5.4, ordered the diſſolution of monaſ- 
teries, and obliged the clergy to acknow- 
ledge him head of the church, and thoſe 
who refuſed, were either baniſhed or put 
to death; among theſe laſt, were the 
learned fir Thomas Moore, lord-chancel- 
Jor of England, and bithop Fiſher. The 
Reformation thus begun in this kingdom, 
was completed under the feign of Eliza- 
beth, Some time after, being charmed 
with the beauty of Jane Seymour, he 
cauſed Anne Bullen to be behe: ded ; but 
Jane dying in child-bed of prince Ed- 
ward, he married Anne of Cleves, whom 
he afterwards divorced. He then married 
Catharine Howard, the duke of Norfolk's 
daughter, whom he cauſed to be beheaded, 
under the pretence that he had not found 
her a virgin; but his real motive was 
that of having conceived a'violent paſſion 
for Catharine Parr, a young widow of 
great beauty, A war breaking out be- 
tween him and the Scots, who were aſ- 
fiſted by the French, Henry, in 1545, 
took Boulogne from the French, and burnt 
Leith and Edinburgh. He erected fix 


new biſhopricks, viz. Weſtminſter, Ox- | 


ford, Peterborough, Briſtol, Chefter, and 

Glouceſter, all which, except Weſtminſter, 

are ſtill epiſcopal ſees ;/ he united Wales to 

England; and died in 1547, aged fiſty- 

ſeven, after a reign of thirty-eight years, 

and was ſuccecded by his fon Edward VI. 

© HENTING, among farmers, a me- 

thod of Towing immediately before the 
plough, by which, it is pretended, a great 
deal of charge is ſaved. 

' * HENTING-FURROWS, thoſe turn- 
d from each other at the bottom, in 
owing ridges. © | | 

HEPATIC; in medicine and anatomy, 
any thing belonging ts the liver. 

HEPATICA, noble liver-wort, in bo- 
tany, a low perennial plant, which grows 
wild in gravelly ſhady grounds in Ger- 
mavy and other parts of Europe, and 


| 
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flowers in our gardens in March or 
looner. ; 

This herb is a mild reſtringent and 
corroborant ; in which intentions, infu- 
ſions af it have been drank as tea, or the 
powder of the dry leaves given to the 
quantity of half a ſpoonful at a time. 

There is alſo a ſpecies of moſs, called 
hepatica, or liverwort, which grows on 
moiſt ſtony places, and runs up to ſeed in 
March or April, 

This mols is recommended as an ape- 
rient, reſolvent, and purifier of the blood. 
From the penetrating though mild pun- 
gency and bitteriſhneſs of its taſte, Lok 
ing as it were into the tongue, it promiſes 
to be a plant of no inconfiderable virtue, 
though in this country at preſent diſre- 
garded. 

HEPATITIS, in medicine, an inflam- 
mation of the liver, with an impoſthume 
of that organ. It bears a near reſem- 
blance to the pleuriſy, only its ſymptoms 
are not ſo intenfe, It commonly either 
kills the patient or ſuppurates gradually, 
or degenerates into a ſchirrhus. 

HEPTAGON, in geometry, a figure 
conſiſting of ſeven fides and as man 
angles. If the ſides be all equal, it is 
called a regular heptagon. | 

HEPTAGONAL NUMBERS, are 
a fort of polygonal numbers, wherein 
the difference of the terms of the cor- 
reſponding arithmetical progreſſion is 5. 

One of the properties of theſe num- 
bers is, that if they be multiplied by 40, 
and 9 be added to the produR, the ſum 
is a ſquare number. 

HEPTANDRIA, in botany, a claſs 
of plants with hermaphrodite flowers, and 
ſeven male parts or ſtamina in each. 

Of this claſs are the herſe-cheſnut, fi- 
nitelis, &c, 

HEPTANGULAR, in geometry, an 
appellation given to figeres which have 
ſeven angles. 

HEPTARCHY, a government con- 
fiſting of ſeven perſons, or a country di- 
vided into ſeven kingdoms. The Saxon 
heptarchy included the ſouthern and nor- 
thern parts of England, which was can- 
toned into ſeven petty kingdoms, as thofe 
of Kent, South-Saxons, Weft-Saxons, 
Eaſt-Saxons, Northumberland, the Eaſt- 
Angles, and Mercia, The heptarchy 
was formed by degrees from the year 
457, when the kingdom 5f Kent was 
firſt erected, and terminated in 805, when 
king Egbert re-united them into a mo- 
narchy. . ; 
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HER ACLIDE, or Return of the- HE - | 


RACLIDA into Pelepenneſus, in chron6-+ 
logy, a famous epocha that conſtitutes the 

beginning of profane hiſtory ; all the 
time preceding that period being accaunt- 
ed fabulous, 

This return happened in the year of 
the world 2862, an hundred years after 
they were expelled, and eighty after the 
deſtruction of Troy. 

HERALD, an officer at arms, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to declare war, - proclaim, 
peace, marſhal all the folemnities at the 
coronation, chriſtening, 
funeral of princes, to blazon and examine 
coats of arms, &c, \ 

Heralds were formerly held in much 
greater eſteem than at preſent, and were 
created and chriſtened by the king, who 
pouring a gold cup of wine on their head, 
gave them the herald-name ; but this is 
now done by the earl-marſhal. They 
could not arrive at the dignity of herald 
without having been ſeven years pourſui- 
vant ; nor could they quit the office of 
herald, but to be made king at arms, 

The three chief heralds are called 
Kings at Arms, the principal of which 
is Garter, the next is called Clarencieux, 
and the third Norroy ; theſe two laſt are 
called provincial heralds, _ 

Beſides theſe there are fix other inferior 
heralds, viz. York, Lancaſter, Somerſet, 
Richmond, Cheſter, and Windtor ; to 
which, on the coming of king Geo. I. to 
the crown, a new herald was added, fipled 
Hanover herald ; and another ſtyled Glo- 
ceſter King at arms. s 4 

The kings at arms, the heralds, and 
four pourſuivants, are a college or corpo- 
ration, erefted by a charter granted by 
Richard III. by which they obtained ſe- 
veral privileges, as to be fret from ſub- 
ſidies, tolls, and all troubleſome oſſices. 

HERALDRY, the art of armoury 
and blazoning, which comprehends the 
knowledge of what relates to ſolemn ca- 
valcades and ceremonies at coronations, 
inftalments, the creation of peers, nup- 
tials, funerals, &c. and alſo whatever 
relates to the bearing of arms, aſſigning 
thoſe that belong to all perſons, regulat- 
ing their right and precedencies in point 
of honour, and reſtraining thoſe who 
have not a juſt claim, from 32 coats 
of arms that do not belong to them. 

HERB, a denomination common to al! 
plants, whoſe ſtalks die every year, after 
their ſeed is ripe. 

There are ſome herbs whoſe root pe- 
riſhes with the ſtem, and others where 


marriage, aud , 
what is more uſual 
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the roqt ſuryixes the fem by ſeveral 
The former are called annuals, and the lat= 
ter perennials : thoſe which keep their leaves 
all the year round, are called cver- greens 
Herbs are alſo, diſtinguiſhed into Kitchen 
ſallad, and medicinal herbs, 
HERBAGE, in law, fignifies y ol yer 
ture provided by nature for the of 
cattle ; alſo the liberty to feed carile in 
the foreſt, or in another perſon's ground. 
HERBAL, in laerary hiſtory, a book 
that treats of the claſſes, genera, ſpec ies, 
and virtues of plants, 
HERBAL is ſometimes alſo vſed for 
called hartus ſiccut. 
HERBALIS I, the author of an her- 


bal, or one ſkilled in plants, 


HERCULES, in aſtxonomy, one of 
the conſtellations of the northern hemie 
ſphere, N | 

* HERCULES, in fabylous hiſtory 
the ſon of Jupiter and Alcmena, the wile 
of Ampbytrion, is ſaid to have been born 
at Thebes, about the one thouſand two 
hundred and eightieth year before the 
Chriſtian ra. While he was in his 
cradle, he ſtrangled two ſerpents ſent by 
Juno to kill him ; and in his youth had 
children by the fiſty daughters of Theſ- 
tivs, all of whom were delivered in one 
night, He at length became famous for 
his twelve labouts which he accompliſhed 
by the command of king Kuryſtheus, to 
whom he ſybmitted, by order of the oracle. 
The firſt was his Killing the lien in the 
foreſt of Nemea, which he. ſtrangled, 
and ever after wore his ſkin, The ſe⸗ 
cond his ſlaying the dreadful hydra, in 
the foreſt of Lerna. "The third, his take 
ing alive the Erimanthyan boar, The 
fourth, his running down à hind u 
mount Mznalus, which had brazen feet 
and golden horas. The fifth, his deſtroy» 
ing the Harpies. The ſixth, bis conquer - 
ing the Amazons, The ſeventh, his 
cleanſing the ſtables of Avgeas, The 
eighth, his binding and dragging to Eu- 
ryſtheus the Cretan bull, whoſe noſtrils 
breathed fire. The ninth, bis conquere 
ing Geryon, The tenth, his taking Bie- 
mede, king of Thrace, who fed his 
horſes with the fleſh of the firangers 
who entered his dominions, The eleventh, 
his taking the golden apples from the 
garden of the Heſperides, aſter he had 
killed the dragon Who watched them: 
and the twelfth, was his dragging Cer» 
berus from hell, and delivering the wives - 
of Theſeus and Admetv:, He -alſo ſup» 
ported the heavens an his ſhoulders, to 
give caſe ts Atlas, He conquered the ris 

ver 
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ver Achelous ; put Bufiris to death; 
choaked the giant Anteus ; ſeparated the 
moyntains of Calpe and Abila ; killed 
Cacus the robber; tamed the Centaurs ; 
planted colonies which bore his name, on 
the ftreight now called Gibraltar; killed 
with his arrows the eagle which fed on 
Prometheus's liver, and many other he- 


roc actions. At length, Dejaneira, one 


of his wives, hoping to recover him from 
his paſſion for Iole, the daughter of Eu- 
ries, king of CEchalia, ſent him a ſhirt 
flained with the blood of the Centaur 
Neſſus, which Hercules had no ſooner put 
on, than he was tortured with pain, and 
be ng unable to ſupport his agonies, erect- 
ed a pile of wood, to which he ſet fire, 
and threw himfclf into the flames. He 
was deified after his death, and to pacify 
uno, on his being advanced to the 
ens, was married to Hebe, the god- 
deſs of youth. Both the Greeks and Ro- 
mans honoured him as a gods and erected 
temples to him. His victims were bulls 
aud lambs, 
HERD, a company of eatable cattle 
of me larger fort, as cows, oxen, ſwine, 
deer, xc. alſo of wild beaſts, 

HEREDITAMENTS, whatever im- 
moveable things a perſon may have to 
hirmfelf and his heirs, by way of inhe- 
rirance ; and which, if not otherwiſe be- 
queathed, deſcend to him who is next heir, 
ard not to the executor, as chattels do. 

This word extends to whatever is in- 
herimable, be it real, perſonal, or mixed; 
and in conveyances, by the grant of he- 
reditaments, manors, houſes, lands, rents, 
&c. will paſs, 

HEREDITARY, an appellation given 
to whatever belongs to a family by right 
of fucceſhon, from heir to heir. 

* HEREFORD, the county town of 
Herefordſhire. It is a city, pretty large 
and populous, and very pleaſantly fituated, 
in a fine champaign country, and is en- 
compaſſed with two rivers. The govern- 
ment of this city is veſted in a mayor, 
choſen yearly on Michaelmas-day, a high 
and under ſteward, twelve aldermen, a 


common-council, conſiſting of thirty-one | 


perſons, among whom are reckoned the 
mayor, and five of the aldermen, who 
are juſtices. Beſides theſe, they have a 
recorder, a town-clerk, a ſword-bearer, 
and four ſerjeants at mace, It had for- 
merly fix pariſh churches, but there are 


now only three ſtanding, befides the ca- 


thedral, which 1s a very magnificent 


ſtructure. It was firſt founded by Mil- | 


þ 


eve pivot, on which 1 


= 
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fred, but was rebuilt as it now ſtands by 
Robert Locenga, in the reign of the Con- 
queror, The dignitaries of this ſee have 
all of them houſes adjoining to the church, 
and there is a college for the vicars and 
choiriſters, who live in. an academicat 
manner, under a governor. There is like- 
wiſe in this city a well endowed hoſpital, 
The trading companies have diſtin halls, 
laws, and privileges, but their only ma- 
nufafture is gloves, and ſome other things 
made of leathef. It is twenty-eight miles 
north-eaſt-by-caſt of Glouceſter, forty- 
two ſouth-weſt-by-weſt of Montgomery, 


and ax. hundred and thirty three wett- 
by-north of London. Long. 2. 38. W. 
Lat. 52. 6. N. 


* HEREFORDSHIRE, an inland 
county, of almoſt a circular form, bounded 
on the caſt by Worceſterſhire and Glou- 
ceſterſhire, on the ſouth by Monmouth- 
ſhire, on the weſt by Radnorſhire and 
Brecknockſhire, and on the north by 
Shropſhire, It is thirty-five miles in 
length and thirty in breadth. It contains 
one city, eight market-towns, and one 
hundred and feventy-fix pariſhes. The 
ſoil of this county is fruitful in corn, 
particularly wheat and barley, and has 
the fineſt wool in England. It is famons 
for apples, which grow almoſt every 
where, and Herefordſhire cyder is in great 
eſteem. They have cattle of all kinds, 
common to the reſt of England, but their 
hogs are reckoned excellent, becaufe they 
feed much upon apples. The air is plea- 
ſant and healthful, though cool, and ma- 
ny people live to a great age, of which 
we have an inftance in the reign of James 
I. when ten old men and women danced 
before that king, and all their ages, one 
with another, amounted to one thouſand 
years, It has ſeveral fine rivers, parti- 
cularly the Wye, the Lug, and the Mu- 
now, which meet at laſt together, and in 
one channel fall into the Severn ſea, 

HERESY, the crime of obGiinately 
perfiſting in opinions contrary to the fun- 
damentals of religion. 

HERETIC, a general name for all 
ſuch ons under any religion, but eſ- 
pecially the Chriſtian, as profeſs or teach 
religious opinions contrary to the eſta- 
bliſhed faith, or to what is made the 
ſtandard of orthodoxy. 

HERISSON, in fortification, a beam 
armed with a great -rumber of iron ſpikes, 
with their points ontwards, and ſupported 
turns. Theſe 


as, à barrier to block up any paſſage, 
| * : and 
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and are frequently placed before the gates, 
and more eſpecially the wicket-doors of a 
town or fortreſs, to ſecure thoſe paſſages, 
which muſt of neceflity be often opened 
and ſhut. 

HERMAPHRODITE,one who partakes 
of both ſexes. Moſt, if not all thoſe re- 
ported to be hermaphrodites, are probably 
no more than mere women, whoſe clitoris 
is grown to an exorbitant fize, and whoſe 
labia pudendorum are become preternatu- 
rally tumid. 


Among the inſect claſs of animals, in- | 


deed, hermaphrodites are very frequent: 
ſuch are worms, ſnails, leeches, &c. 
HERMAPHRODITE FLOWERS, 
among botaniſts. See Flowers. 
HRRME TIC, or - HERMETICAL, 
an appellation given to whatever belongs 
ro chemiſtry, from Hermes Triſmegiſtus, 
who is ſuppoſed to have been its inventor, 
 HERMETICAL PHILOSOPHY, 
that which undertakes to ſolve all the phæ- 
nomena of nature from the three chemical 
principles, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. A 
conſiderable addition was made to the an- 
cient hermetical philoſophy by the modern 
doctrine of alkali and acid. See Alkali. 

HERMETICAL PHYSIC, the art of 
healing as founded on the hermetical phi- 
loſophy. 

HERMETICAL SEAL, a method of 
topping glaſs-veſſels for chemical operati- 
ons ſo very accurately, that nothing can 
eſcape. It 13 done by heating the neck of 
the veſſel in the flame of a lamp, till it be 
ready to melt, and then twiſting it cloſe 
together with a pair of pincers. 

Veſſels may likewiſe be ſealed hermeti- 
cally, by ſtopping them with a plug of 
laſs well luted into the neck of the vetlel ; 
or by inverting another ovum philoſophi- 
cum over that wherein the matter is con- 
tained. 

HERMIT, a devout perſon retired into 
dlitude ta be more at leiſure for prayer and 
contemplation. 

HERNANDRIA, in botany, thename 
of a diſtin genus of plants. We know 
only one ſpecies of this genus, which is 
the hernandria, with a large umbilicated 
ivy-like leaf, commonly called, ia the 

eſt-Indics, Jack in a box. 

HERNIA, in medicine, a tumor 
formed by the deſcent of the inteſtines or 
omentum out of their place: it is popu- 
larly called a rupture, 

he preternatural tumors formed at the 
navel are called omphalocele and exompha- 


los ; thoſe of th ſcrotum ofchegcele.; and | 


[ 
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if in other parts of the belly, they ate call. 
ed ventral. A tumor proceeding from 4 
falling out of the inteſtines, is termed an 
enterocele z from the omentum, epiplo- 
cele ; from wind, pneumatoccle ; from wa- 
ter, hydrocele. They differ alſo as to 
their ze ; ſome are ſoft, others hard x 
ſome fixed, ſome moveable, others not 
without great difficulty, or not at all, re- 
turned into the abdomen ;5 the laſt are 
called adheſive ruptures. Sometimes the 
parts prolapſed are fo confined, that the 
wind and ſæces can by no meaus be tranſ- 
mitted; theſe are denominated incarce- 
rated ruptures ; ſome are free from pain z © 
others very painful, and attended with 
ſickneſs, vomiting, and many bad ſymptoms, 

The cauſes are various, though the im- 
mediate cauſe is always ſome violence of- 
2 che abdomen, and principally the 
navel. 

An omphalocele in children is not very 
dangerous, and for the moſt part eafily 
cured, In adults likewiſe there is no great 
danger, while the parts are capable of be- 
ing returned; but if the protruſion of the 
inteſtines through a narrow foramen of the 
navel cannot be returned, it is a very ha- 
zardous caſe; for the blood muſt be pre- 
vented from returning out of the protruded 
inteſtines, and the Ttagnating fluids oc 
hon inflammation, excefiive pain and an- 
guith, with vomiting, and indeed the iliac 
paſhon ;z and likewiſe a mortification of the 
inteſtines, followed by a painful death. 
But if the inteſtines can be returned, an 
omphalocele, as well as any other rupture, 
is — cured in children than in adults, 
by the uſe of a proper bandage, and the 
obſervation of a regular diet and exerciſe, 

There are two methods ot cure, the one 
when the inteſtines can, the other, when 
they cannot be returned. In the firſt caſe, 
the inteſtines and omentum muſt be re- 
turned and bound up tightly, to prevent 2 
relapſe. In tender infants, after repreſ- 
fon and repoſition, apply a ſmall round 
plaſter to the navel, laying anothet over 
that covered with linen or leather, aud 
over this a fimple thick compreſs, as in 2 
recent and ſlight diforder; then faſten the 
whole with a ſimple roller carried ſeveral 
times round the body, taking care, when 
this is opened, that it be immediately 
bound up. | 

When the diſorder is inveterate, uſe 2 
double compreſs of a leſs ſize, and vpon 
that lay a leaden plate, then a larger com- 
preſs, and proceed as before : but in chil- 
dren, adults, and old men, apply a _ 

uit. 
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ſuitable to the purpoſe, furniſhed with a 
war plate, and faſtened round the bel- 
15 ba fore yon uſe this bandage, you 
Id lay on the navel a fund firength- 
ning plaſter, and upon that a flicking 
plaſter with a compreſs « but if the aper- 
ture is ſo narrow that the inteſtines cannot 
be repelled, and the patient is troubled with 
& Yoiyiting and acute pains apply proper 
Ayers and emollient cataplaſms. If you 
fill find the inteſtines unfit for repoſition, 
in ject the ſmoke of tobacco into the anus, 
ul it give, a ſtool, and they are relaxed, If 
there is an inflammation in the inteſtinesg 
ov Muſt immediately open a vein, and 
plentifully ; by.this, with a gentle 
prefiure of the hand, the prolapſed parts 
rettirn into the abdomen: after this, you 
molt preſs the orifice with your fingers, 
apply a compreſs, and then a proper linen 
ban age as before, 

If all this prove ineffectual in twenty 
or 4wenty-four hours, immediate recourſe 
muſt be had to the chirurgical operation, 
which is thus performed: the patient is 
laid on a bed or table, with his head 
ſomewhat low, but his belly and buttocks 
elevated, and is faſtened down to prevent 


| his moving; then the ſkin over the navel 


is held tranſverſely, and, being drawn 
tight, an inciſion is carefully made with 
8 knife, till you have uncovered the in- 
teſſines. The beſt inſtrument for this in- 
einon 1s Morand's biſtouri gaſtroraphique, 
or Le Dran's biſtouri herniaire. 

Where the inteſtines are thus replaced, 
the wound being preſſed by an aſſiſtant, 
ſnould be bound up. After the firſt drei- 
fing, the patient muſt keep quiet, and the 
bandage remain for three or four days, 
unloſs extraordinary ſymptoms require the 
contrary; and after the firſt opening, it 
may be dreffed every day; and when it is 
healed, a proper bandage is ſtill neceſſary, 
bit adults and old men muſt wear a truſs 
all their I'ves, As to Petit's method of 
cure, fee Garangest's Operat. Chirurg. 

The celebrated method of the prior de 
Cabrier for curing an enterocele, or any 
rupture, without bandage or ſection, was 
ptirchaſed about the end of the laſt cen- 
tury by Lewis XIV. and then made public 
for the good of mankind. Ir is done by 
2 of ſalt mixed with red wine, and 


ank for ſeven mornings faſting, the pa | 


tient remaining for four or fix hours aſter- 
wards without taking either food or drink : 
but if it ſhould not agree with the ſtomach, 
then only every other day. For a child, 


two years old to fix, three or four | 


— 
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drops in a ſpoonful or two of red wine; 
from fix years to ten, mix a dram of the 
ſpirit with a pint of wine for ſeven doſes, 
It is to be continued, if .neceffary, for a 
ſortnight longer in the ſame manner. 
From ten to fourteen years, the quantity 
of the ſpirit may be increaſed to two 
drams : from fourteen to eighteen, two 
drams and a half; and after eighteen, five 
drams. During four months, after this 
courſe is begun, a ſteel truſs muſt be worn 


night and day, exactly fitted to the rupture. 


The patient ought never to fit down, 
but either ſtand or lie, and neither run 
nor ride, and take great care to com- 
mit no erfor in diet. Under the truſs 
the following plaſter is applied to the part, 
being firſt ſhaved, Take of maſtich half 
an ounce ; labdanum, three drams ; hypo- 
cyſtis, one dram 7 three dried Cyprus nuts; 
ot ſealed earth, one dram ; black pitch, three 
ounces; Venice turpentine, one dram 
yellow wax, one ounce; dry comfrey- root, 
half an ounce; make into a plaſter ac- 
cord ing to art, | 

HERO, in ancient mythology, a great 
and illuſtrious perſon, of a mortal nature, 
thovgh ſuppoſed by the populace to partake 
of immortality ; and, after his death, 
placed among the number of the gods. 
Heroes were perſons partly of divine and 
partly of human extraction, being begot 
between a deity and a mortal, and coin- 
cides with what we otherwiſe call a demi- 
god; ſuch was Hercules, who was the 
ſon of Jupiter by Alcmena : accordingly 
Lucian deſcribes a hero to be a medium 
between a god and man, or rather a com- 
poſition of both. 

HERO is alſo uſed in a more extenſive 
ſenſe for a great, illuſtrious, and extraor- 
dinary perſonage ; particularly in reſpect 
of valoun, courage, intrepidity, and other 
military virtues. | 

* HERO, in fabulous hiſtory, a priefteſs 
of Venus, lived at Abydos, in a tower 
ſituated on the bank of the Helleſpont. 
She being beloved by Leander, who lived 
at Seſtos, on the other ſide of the ftreight, 
he every night ſwam over to vifit her, 
but the light being put out in a ſtormy 
night, the vouth miſſed his way, and was 
drowned ; on which Hero threw herſelf 
into the ſea, and was alſo drowned. K 

HERO of a Poem, or Romance, is the 
principal perſonage, or character therein, 
See Charader, | ; 

The hero of the Iliad is Achilles: of 
the Odyſſee, Ulyſſes; of the neid, 
AEncas j of Tallo's Jeruſalem, —_ 


* 
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bf Bulloign ; of Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Adam; though Mr. Dryden will have the 
Devil to be Milton's hero, as he gets the 
better of Adam, and drives him out of Pa+ 
radiſe. Many of the critics find fault 
with the hero of the ZEneid, for being 
too delicate, wanting the fire, firmnels, 
and uncontroulable ſpirit, remarkable in 
the hero of the Iliad. Picty, tenderneſs, 


and ſubmiſſion to the gods, are virtues of 


the middle claſs of mankind; they do 
not ſtr:ke enough for a hero, who is to be 
the infirument of ſuch notable exploits, 

In anſwer to this, F. Boſſu oblerves, 
that Aneas's character was not to be 
formed on the model either of Achilles or 
Ulyfles ; nor to be of the ſame kind with 
them, as the fable and delign of the 
Kneid were very different from thoſe of 
the Iliad and Odyſſee. Virgil's defign 
was to perſaade 4 Romans to receive a 
new .form of government, and a new 
maſter ; who mult have all the qualities 
requiſite for the founder of a ſtate, and 
all the virtues which make a prince be- 
loved, 

HEROIC, ſomething belonging to a 
hero, or heroine : thus, 

HEROIC AGE, that age or period of 
the world, whercin the heroes are ſuppoſed 
to have lived. 

HEROIC VERSE, that wherein he- 
roic poems are uſually compoſed ; or it is 
that proper for ſuch poems. In the Greek 


and Latin, hexameter verſes are uſually 


denominated heroic verſes, as being alone 
uſed by Homer, Virgil, &c. 

Alexandrine verſes of twelve ſyllables 
were formerly called heroic verſes ; but 
later writers uſe verſes of ten ſyllables. 

HEROINE, a woman of an heroic 
ſpirit, or who makes the principal perſon- 
age in an heroic poem. 

HERON, in ornithology, a bird of the 
ardea kind, with a hanging creſt, The 
common heron is a tall bird, meaſuring 
more than four feet from the point of the 
beak to the tip of the toes. Its head is 
covered with thort white feathers ; only 
from the binder part, there hangs a creſt 
of very long black feathers; the upper 
part of ns body is of a duſky bluiſh grey, 
the under part white, and the thighs yel- 
lowith. | 

HERPES, in medicine, a bilious puſ- 
tule, which breaking out in different man- 
ners upon the ſkin, accordingly receives 
different-denominations. If they appear 
fingle, as they frequently do in the face, 
the baſe is indlamed, and the top pointed; | 
0 Vor. II. s 
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and having diſcharged a drop of Matter 
the redneſs and pain go off, and they dry 
away. There is another fort more corte« 
hve and of greater malignity, when à cluſ- 
ter of puſtules riſe in a ring, accompatiied 
with ſmart, and ſometimes with great 
uching ; this ſpecies is termed ſerpigo, 
and vulgarly the tetter, or ring-worm. 
Another kind of this diſcaſe appears in 
large cluſters upon the neck, breaſt, loins, 
&c, attended with a flight fever and ia- 
flammation. The heads are white and 
mattety, Which are fucceeded by a ſmall 
round {cab reſembling millet feed, whence 
its name, and valgarly called ſhingles. / 

HERRING, in ichthyology, a ſpecies 
of clupea, fo well known, that a deſcrip- 
tion is quite unneceflary, 

HERRING Fiſhery, Herrings are 
chiefly ſound in the North ſea, They are 
a fiſh of paſſage, and commonly go in 
ſhoals, being very fond of following fire 
or light, and in their paſſage they reſem- 
bie a kind of lightning, About the be- 
ginning of June, an incredible thoal of 
hercinags come from the north on the ſar- 
face of the ſea; their approach is known 
by the hovering of ſea fowl in expeRation 
ol prey, and by the ſmoothneſs of the wa- 
ter ; but where they breed, or what parti- 
cular place they come from, cannot be 
eahly diſcovered. As this great thoal 
paſſes between the ſhores of Greenland and 
the North Cape, it is probably confined,and 
as it reaches the extremities of Great-Bri- 
tain, is neceſſarily divided into two parts. 
For we find one part of the herrings ſteer- 
ing welt, or ſouth-weſt, and leaving the 
lands of Shetland and Orkney to the 
left, paſs on towards Ireland, where being 
interrupted a ſecond time, ſome keeping 
the thare of Britain, paſs away ſouth down 
St. George's channel; while the other part, 
edging off to the ſouth-weſt, coaſt the 
weſtern ocean, till they reach the fourh 
ſhore of Ireland, and then ſteering ſouth- 
welt, join the reſt ia St. George's channel. 
The other part of the firſt diviſion made in 
the north, 2 little to the eaſt and 
ſouth-caſt, paſs by Shetland, and then 
make the poiut of Buchanneſs, and the 
coalt of Aberdeen, filling as they go, all 
the baysy firths, creeks, &c. * 
their innumerable multitudes. Helo 
they proceed forward, paſs by Dunbar, and 
rounding the high thores' of St. Abbe's 
Head, and Berwick, arc ſcen again off 
Scarborough; and even then not diminith- 
ed in bulk, till they come to Yarmouth 


toads, and ſtom thence te the mouth of 
| SC the 
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The Thames, after which, paſſing down the [ 
Britiſh Channel, they ſeem to be loſt in 
the Weſtern ocean. | 

The vaſt advantage of this fiſhery to our 
nation is very obvious, when we conſider, 
that though herrings are found upon the 
ſhores of North America, they are never 

. ſeen there in ſuch quantities as with us, 
and that they are not to be met with in 
confiderable numbers in any of the ſouthern 
kingdoms of Europe, as Spain, Portugal, 
or the ſouth parts of France on the fide of 
the ocean, or in the Mediterranean, or on 
the coaſt of Africa, There are two ſea- 
ſons for tiſhing herrings, the firſt from 
June to the end of Auguſt, and the ſecond 
In autumn, when the fogs become very 
favourable for this kind of fiſhing. The 
Dutch begin thejr herring-fiſhery on the 
- 24th of June, and employ no leſs than two 
thouſand veſlels therein called buſſes, being 
between forty-five and fixty tons burden, 
and carrying three or four ſmall cannon. 
They never ſtir out of port without a c#h- 
voy, unleſs there be enough together to 
make about eighteen or twenty cannon 
among them, in which caſe they are al- 
Jowed to go in company. Before they go 
- out, they make a verbal agreement, which 
bas the ſame force as if it were in writing. | 
The regulations of the admiralty of Hol- 
Jand are partly followed by the French, and 
other nations, and partly improved and 
augmented with new ones ; as, that no 
fiſher thall caſt his net within a hundred 
ſathoms of another boat: that while the 
nets are caſt, a light ſhall be kept on the 
hind part of the veſſel : that when a boat 
1s by any accident obliged to leave off 
fiſhing, the light ſhall be caſt into the 
ſea : that when the greater part of a fleet | 
leaves off fiſhing, and caſts anchor, the reſt 
mall do the ſame, &c. 

Some years ago a company was erected 
in England for the white-hercing fiſhery ; 
but from what cauſe we cannot pretend to 
ſay, it continued in a languiſhing ſtate for 
a conſiderable time, and is now quite ex- 
tin, 

Curing and preparing HERRING. The 
commerce of herring, both white or pick- 
led, and red, is very conſiderable. The 

ite Dutch herrings are the moſt eſteem- 

„ being, diſtinguiſhed into four forts, ac- 
cording to their ſizes; and the beſt are 
thoſe that are fat, fleſby, firm, and white, 

ſalted the ſame day they are taken with 
good ſalt, and well barrelled. .The Britith 
herrings are little inferior, if not equal to 


the Dutch; for in ſpite of all their endea- 
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vours go conceal the ſecret, their method 
of curing, laſting, or caſking the herrings, 
has been diſcovered, and is as follows. 
After they have hauled in theirnets, which 
they drag in the ſterns of vheir veſſels 
backwards and forwards in traverfing the 
coalt, they throw them upon the ſhip's 
deck, which is cleared of every thing 
that purpoſe : the crew 1s ſeparated into 
ſundry divifions, and each divihon has a 
peculiar taſk : one part opens and guts the 
herrings, leaving the melts and roes ; 
another cures and ſalts them, by lining or 
rubbing their infide with ſalt ; the next 
packs them, and between each row and 
divifion they ſprinkle handfuls of alt; 
laſtly, the cooper puts a finiſhing hand to 
all, by heading the caſks very tight, and 
ſowing them in the hold. It is cuſtomary 
with us to waſh the herrings in freſh wa- 
rer, and ſteep them twelve or fifteen hours 
in a ſtrong brine, before we proceed to bar- 
rel them. 

Red HERRINGS muſt lie twenty-four 
hours in the brine, inaſmuch as they are to 
take all their ſalt there, and when they 
are taken out, they are ſpitted, that is, 
ſtrung by the head on little wooden ſpits, 
and then hung in a chimney made for that 
purpoſe : after which, a fire of bruſh- 
wood which yields a deal of ſmoke, but no 
flame, being made under them, they re- 
main there till ſufficiently ſmoked and 
dried, and are afterwards barrelled up for 
keeping. 

HERSE, in fortification, a lattice or 
portcullice, made in the form of a harrow, 
and ſtuck tull of iron-ſpikes. It is uſually 
hung by a rope, faſtened to a mouliner, 
which is cut in caſe of ſurprize, or when 
the firſt gate is broken with a petard, to 
the end that it may fall and flop up the 
paſſage of the gate, or other entrance of a 
fortreſs. ; 

Theſe herſes are alſo often laid in the 
roads, with the point upwards, to incom- 
mode the march both of the horſe and in- 
fantry. ; 

HERSILLON, in the military art, a 
ſort of beam, &c. between ten and twelve 
feet long, whoſe two, fides are full of 
ſpikes, to incommoue both horſe and foot. 

HESPER, Heſperus, in afironomy, the 
evening ſlar, Venus being ſo called when 
ihe ſets after the ſun. . 

HESPERIDES, in ancient mytho- 
logy, were the daughters of Heſperus, 
which were three in number, ZEgle, Are- 
thuſa, and Heſperethuſa. They are re- 
preſented by the ancicats as having the 

Keeping 


1 
keeping of certain golden apples on the 
other tide the ocean. The poets aſſign 


them a dragon to watch the fruit : this 
dragon Hercules flew and carried off the 


apples. 

HESPERIS, dame violet, in botany, a 
genus of plants. 

HETEROCLITE, among gramma- 
rians, one of the three variations in irre- 
gular nouns, and defined by Mr. Ruddi- 
man a noun that varies in declenfion ; as 
boc was, waſis ; bac vaſa, waſerum. Other 
grammarians take the word heteroclite in 
a larger ſenſe, applying it to all irregular 
nouns. 

HET ERODOxX, in polemical theology, 
any thing contrary to the faith and doctrines 
of a true church. | 

HETEROGENEOUS, or HETERO- 
GENEAL, ſomething that confiſts of 
parts of diſümilar kinds, in oppoſition to 
homogeneous. See Homogeneous. 

HETEROGENEOUS, in mechanics, 
ſoch bodies whoſe denfity is unequal in 
diſferent parts of their bulk; or they are 
ſuch whole gravitics in different parts are not 
proportionable to the bulks thereof : where- 
as bodies equally denſe or ſolid in every 
part, or whoſe gravity is proportionable to 
their bulk, are ſaid to be homogeneous. 

HETEROGENEOUS NOUNS, one of 
the three variations in irregular nouns ; 
or ſuch as are of one gender in the fingular 
number, and of another in the plural, as 
hac cælum, bi celi. 

HETEROGENEOUS QUANTITIES 
are thoſe which are of ſuch different kinds, 
as that one of them taken any number of 
times, never equals or excels the other. 

HETEROSCII, in geography, com- 
monly denotes thoſe inhabitants of the 
- earth in the temperate zones, whoſe ſha- 
dow at noon is always projected the ſame 
way, either northward or fouthward. 

eteroſcii however, ſtrictly, denotes 
thoſe inhabitants which, during the whole 
year, have their noon-tide ſhadows pro- 
jected diſſerent ways from each other. Thus 
the inhabitants of the northern temperate 
zone are heteroſcii with regard to thoſe of 
the ſouthern, The 1ahabitants of one part 
of the torrid zone are heteroſcii with regard 
to thoſe of the reſt, and to thoſe of one of 
the temperate zones, except at the ſolſtices; 
and even at that time, all of the torrid zone 
are heteroſcii with regard to thoſe, of the 
temperate zones : but as the people of the 
torrid zone have their ſhadow now on 
this, and then on that fide, they are called 


amphiſcii, See Ampbiſcik 
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HEXAEDRON, Hexabedron, in geo- 
metry, one of the Platonic or five regular 
bodies, being a ſolid confiſting of fix equal 
ſides or faces, popularly called a cube. 

The ſquare of the fide of a hexaedron is 
in a ſubtriple ratio to the ſquare of the dia- 
meter of the circumſcribed ſphere. Hence 
the fide of the hexacdron 15 to the fide of 
the ſphere it is inſcribed in, as 1 to %; 
and conſequently incammenturable thereto. 

HEXAGON, in geometry, a figure of 
fix fides, and as many angles. 

If the fides and angles be equal, it is 
called a regular hexagon, The fide of a 
regular hexagon inſcribed in a circle is 
equal to the radius of that circle; hence a 
regular hexagon 1s inſcribed in a circle, 
by ſettting the radius off fix times upon the 
periphery : As 1 to 1.672, ſo is the ſquare 
of the ſide of any regular hexagon to the 
area thereof nearly. 

To deſcribe a hexagon on a given line 
AB (Plate XXV, fig. 1.) draw an equila- 
teral triangle A B 8 and the vertex C- 
will be the center of a circle, which will 
circumfcribe the hexagon required. 

HEXAMETER, in the Greek and. 
— poetry, a verſe conſiſting of fix. 
ect. 

The firſt four feet of a hexameter may 
be either dactyls or ſpondees ; but the laſt 
foot ſhould in ſtrictneſs be a ſpondee, and 
— laſt but one a dactyl, as in Homer and 

Firgil. 

Hexameters are divided into heroic, 
which ſhould be grave and majeſtic ; and 
into ſatyrical, which may be more ne- 
gligent, as thoſe of Horace. Epic poems 
conſiſt of hexameters alone; elegies and 
epiſtles ordinarily conſiſt of hexameters 
and pentameters alternately. 

The modern languages are not at all fit 
for this kind of verſe, whoſe cadence de- 
rag altogether on long and ſhort ſylla» 
bles, | 2 
HEXANDRIA, in botany, a claſs of 
plants, comprehending garlic, byacinth, 
meadow ſaffron, &c. 

HEXASTYLE, in architecture, 
building with fix columns in front, 

HIATUS properly ſignifies an opening, 
chaſm, or gap but it is particularly ap- 
plied to thoſe verſes where one word ends 
with a vowel, and the following word be- 
gins with one, and thereby occaſion the 
mouth to be more opened, and the found- 
tu be very harſh. | 

HICCUP, or HICCOUGH, Sirgu/tus 
in phyfic, a ſpaſmodic, convulſive, inter- 
rope, and uneaſy concuſũon of the dia- 
5 Fragma 
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and ſome of the parts affixed to it, | 


made in inſpiration, and accompanied with 
a ſonorous exploſion of the air through the 
mouth, . 

- Hiccups are divided into two ſpecies ; 
the former, when the immediate cauſe of 
the diforder is lodged in the diaphragm 
irſelf ; and the latter, when the cauſe re- 
fides in the ſtomach, whoſe vellication is 
propagated to the diaphragm, 

Every hiccup does not require a cure ; 
but a morbid hiccup calls for the aſſiſtance 
of the phyſician, who is principally to fol- 
low three intentions of cure; the firſt is 
to mitigate and allay the preternatural, 
ſpaſmodic, and convulſive motions ; the 
ſecond is to remove the material cauſes ; 
and the third is to reftore the parts affected 
and weakened, The firft intention is an- 
ſwered by gentle antifpaſmodic and ano- 
dyne ſubſtances, as amber, cinnamon, 
ſaffron, and caffor. An ounce and a half 
of the oil of ſweet almonds, mixed with a 
few drops of the diſtilled ol of dill, is by 
ſame thought a ſpecific for the hiccup. But 
the phyſician is chiefly to purſue the ſe- 
cond intention, which is to remove the 
material cauſes, The peecant matter is 
therefore td be duly concocted, and then 
to be eliminated either by vomit or ſtool ; 
the former is anſwered by fouror fix grains 
of the powder of ſquills, mixed with three 
grains of purified nitre ; and the latter by 
preparations of manna and rhubarb, The 
celebrated Sydenham tells us that he has 
cured people in years of this diſorder, by 
giving them two drams of diaſcordium at a 

© when the ſeeds of dill and other ce- 
Jebrated ſpecifics have proved ineffeQual. 

HIDE, the fkin of beaſts, but particu- 
Jarly applied to thoſe of large cattle, as 
bullocks, cows, horſes, &c. Sree Shin, 

HIDE of Land was ſuch a quantity of 
Jand as might be plowed with one plongh 


within the compaſs of a year, or ſo much 


as would maintain a family; fome call it 
huty, ſome eighty, and ſome an hundred 
acres, | 

The diftribution of this kingdom by 
hides of hand is very ancient, mention 
being made of it in the laws of king Ina. 
Henry I. had three ſhillings for every hide 
of land, in order to raife a dowry for his 
daughter: this tax was called hidage. 

HIDE-BOUND, among farriers, a 
diftemper in horſes when the ſkin ſticks fo 


Fiſt to the back and ribs, that the hand 1 


cannot ſeparate the one from the other 
without great difficuky ; his body is at the 


Lame time lean, his back-bones ftand up, 


1 1 


his guts are for the moſt part deficient in 
moiſture, and his dung dry and more of- 
ſenſive than common. 8 

If a horſe become hide- bound by hard 
riding and ill keeping, he may be cured by 
good keeping. If it be the effect of a fe- 
ver or ſome other difeaſe, if that be cured 
which is the cauſe, the effect will ceaſe ; 
but if he has no fever upon him, and he is 
hide-bound only from lowneſs of blood 
and ſpirits, give him boiled barley, white 
water, or the like, and when his fleſh is 
raiſed, harden it with good oats, beans, 
and moderate exerciſe. 

HIERACHIUM, hawkweed, in bota- 
ny, a genus of plants. 

HIERARCHY, among divines, de- 
notes the ſubordination of angels. Sce 
Angel. 

Some of the rabbins reckon four, others 
ten, orders or ranks of angels; and give 
them different names, according to their 
different degrees of power and knowledge. 
Dionyſius the Areopagite, the jeſuit Ce- 
lert, and many others, have = fo far as 
to ſettle a kind of ceremonial or rule for 
the precedency of angels, as ſeraphim, 
cherubim, thrones, dominions, principa- 
liries, &c. 

HIERARCHY likewife denotes the 
ſubordination of the clergy, ecclefiaftical 
polity, or the conſtitution and government 
of the Chriſtian church, confidered as a 
ſociety. g 

HIEROGLYPHICS, in antiquity, 
myſtical characters, or ſymbols, in uſe 
among the Egyptians, as well in their 
writing as inſcriptions ; being the figures 
of various animals, the parts of human 
bodies, and mechanical inſtruments. But 
befides the hieroglyphics in common uſe 
among the people, the prieſts had certain 
myſtical characters, in which they wrap- 
ped up and concealed their doctrines from 
the velgar. It is ſaid, that theſe fome- 
thing reſembled the Chineſe characters, 
and that they were the invention of 
Hermes, Sir Jahn Marſham conjectures, 
that the uſe of theſe hieroglyphical figures 
of animals, introduced the ftrange worſhip 
paid them by that nation; for as theſe 
figures were made choice of, according to 
the reſpective qualities of each anima!, to 
exprefs the qualities and dignity of the 
perſons reprefented by them, who were 
generally their gods, princes, and great 
men, and being placed in their temples, 
as the images of their deities ; hence they 
came to pay a ſuperſtitious yeneration to 


the animals themf 
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HIGH, Altus, a term of relation, im- 
porting one thing's being ſuperior or 
above another: thus we ſay, a high 
mountain, the high court of parliament, 
high relievo, &c. 

HIGH-WATER, the fate of the tide 
when higheſt, or the time juſt before it be- 
gins to ebb, See Tide. 

HIGH-WAY, a free paſſage for the 
king's ſubjects, on which account it is 
called the king's high-way, though the 
freehold of the ſoil belong to the lord of 
the manor, or the owner of the land. 
Thoke ways that lead from one town 10 
another, and ſuch as are drift or cartways, 
and are for all travellers in great roads, or 
that communicate with them, are high- 
ways only ; and as to their reparation, 
are under the care of ſurveyor. 

There were ſeveral laws in force con- 
cerning high-ways, but an act of parlia- 
ment paſſed in 1773, that 1s the 13th of 
George III. that reduced into one act all 
the laws concerning high-ways, and re- 
pealed all the preceding ones, 

HIGHNESS, a title given to princes. 
Before king James I. the kings of Eng- 
land had no other title but that of high- 
nels ; which was alſo the caſe of the 
kings of Spain before Charles V. 

At preſent all the ſons of crowned 
heads are ſtiled royal highneſs, as the 
_ of Germany are electoral ' high- 
Nets, . 

HILARY-TERM, among lawyers. 
See Term, 

HILL, in the natural hiſtory of the 
earth. See Mountain. 

Hills are of great uſe in a garden ; as, 

I. They ſerve as ſcreens to keep off 
the cold and nipping blaſts of the northern 
and caſtern winds, 

2. The long ridges and chains of lofty 
mountains, being generally found to run 
from eaſt to weit, ſerve to ſtop the eva- 
gation of thoſe vapours towards the poles, 
without which they would all run from 
the hot countries, and leave them defti- 
tute of rain. 

3. They condenſe thoſe vapours, like 
alembic heads, into clouds; and fo, by a 
kind of external diflillation, give origin 
to ſprings and rivers; and by amaſſing, 
cooling, and conftipating them, turn them 
into rain, and by that means render the 
fervid regions of the torrid zone habi- 


'table. 


4. They ſerve for the production of a 
t number of vegetables and minerals, 
which are not found in other places. 
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It hath been found by experiment. and 
calculation, that hills, though they mea- 
ſure twice as much as the plain ground 
they ſtand upon, yet the produce of the 
one can be no more than the other ; and 
therefure in purchaſing land, the hills 
ought not to be bought for more than 
their ſuperficial 1 .o i. e. io pay no 
mare ſor two acres upon the ſide of an 
hill, than for one upon the plain, if the , 
ſoib be equally rich. 

It is true, that thoſe lands that are 
hilly and mountainous, are very different, 
as to their valuable contents, from what 
are found in flat and plain ground, whe- 
ther they be planted, ſown, or built upon; 
as for example : 

Suppole an hill contains four equal fides, 
which meet in a point at the top ; yet 
the contents of theſe four fides can pro- 
duce no more grain, or bear no more 
trees, than the plain ground on which 
the hill ſtands, or than the baſe of it ; 
and yet by the meaſure of the fides there 
may be double the number of acres, rods, 
and poles, which they meaſure on the 
baſe or ground- plot. 

For as long gi plants N 
upright method of growing, hilly grou 
can bear no more plants in — 4 than 
the plain at the baſe. 

Again, as to building on a hill, the 
two fides of an hill will bear no more 
than the ſame number of houſes that can 
ſtand in a line at the baſe. 

And as to rails, or park-paling over an 
hill, though the meaſure be near double. 
over the hill to the line at the bottom, 
yet both may be incloſed by the ſame 
number of pales of the ſame breadth, 
Miller's Gard. Di, 

HIN, a Hebrew meaſore of 9 
for things liquid, containing the fix 
part of an epha, or one gallon two pints, 
or two thouſand five hundred and thirty- 
three ſolid inches, Engliſh meaſure. 


| HIND, a female ſtag in the third year 


of its age. 

HIND. CALF, a male hart, or bind, 
in the firſt year. She fawns in April or 
| 
HIND, or HINE, a huſbandman's ſer- 
vant. Thus a perſon who overſees the 
reit, is called a maſter hine, 

HINGES, in building, thoſe iron or 
braſs joints, whereby doors, tables, &c. 
open, ſhut, or fold, &c. Of theſe there 
are various ſpecies. * 

HIP, dog roſe, a ſpecies of wild briar. 
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roſe 
23 . 
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Kind ; grows wild in hedges ; and flowers, | 


us the garden forts in June. 

The flowers of this ſpecies, of an agree- 
able but weak ſmell, and in taſte bitter- 
jth and roughiſh, are faid to have a 
greater degree of laxitive virtue than thoſe 
of the damaſk roſe, together with a mild 
corroborating or reſtringent quality. The 
fruit, the only part of a dvg-roſe made 
uſe of in medicine among us, is agree- 
ably dulco-acid, and ftands recommend- 
ed 25 a cooling reſtringent, in bilious 
fluxes, ſharpneſs of urine, and hot indiſ- 
poſitions of the ſtomach : the freſh pulp 
15 made in the ſhops into a conſerve, by 
mixing three ounces of it with five of 
fine ſugar. The pulp ſhould be ſeparated 
with great care from the rough prickly 
matter which incloſes the ſeeds; a ſmall 

uantity of which, retained in the con- 
erve, is apt to occaſion an uneaſineſs at 
the ſtomach, pruritus about the anus, and 
ſoinetimes vomiting. 

HIP-GOUT, Sciatica» See Gout and 
Sciatica. ; 

HIP-ROOF, among carpenters, called 
#lio Italian roof, is a roof which has nei- 
ther gable-head, ſhread-head, nor jerken- 
head, by which is meant ſuch heads as 
are both gable and hip at the ſame end; 
for it is a gable or up-right as high as 
the collar-beam, and then there are two 
ſhort hips, which ſhot vp with their tops 
to the tops of a pair of rafters, which 
country carpenters call ſinglars. 

HIPPOCAMPUS, the ſea-horſe, in 
ichthyology, the ſquare-bodied ſyngna- 
thus, with no fin at the tail. It is five 
inches long, and where thickeſt, about an 
inch in diameter, being a very fingular 
and rare fiſb. The tail uſually curls up 
in the drying, and its head being bent 
down, gives it a rude reſemblance to a 
horſe ; whence the name. 

HIPPOCENTAUR, in antiquity, a 
fabulous animal, half a man, half horſe. 

What gave riſe to the fable of hippo- 
centaurs, was this. The Theſſalians are 
ſaid to have been the firſt inventors of the 
art of breaking horfes ; and being firſt 
ſeen on horſeback, they ſeemed to make 
but one body with the horſes ; whence the 
origin of the fable, 
 HIPPOCRAS, an infuſion of atoma- 
tic powders in wine, which is afterwards 
edulcorated with ſugar and honey; being 
fo called, becauſe rhat, when the infuſion 
is finiſhed, it is ſtrained through Hippo- 
crates's Neeve, 

It is prepared of various aromatic: and 
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| other ingredients, according to the differs 


ent intentions to be anſwered. 

* HIPPOCRATES, the moſt cele- 
brated phyſician of antiquity, was born 
in the iſland of Coos, about tne four hun- 
dred and fixtieth year before the Chriſtian 
ra. Having collected the obſervations - 
of his predeceſſors, and added to them his 
own, he publiſhed the firſt body of phy- 
fic, a work which has been admired by 
the learned even to the preſent time. 
Hippocrates had no lefs probity than learn- 
ing ; he was of the greateſt fervice to the 
Greeks during a plague which broke our 
on the coaſt of Illyrium, and ſpread over 
all Greece, A contagious diſeaſe making 
great havock in Perfia, king Artaxerxes 
made him great offers to induce him to 
come and put a ſtop to the ravages it 
made; but Hippocrates replied, that he 
would never give aſſiſtance to the enemies 
of Greece, He died in the three hun- 
dred and fifty-ſixth year before the 
Chriſtian æra, aged one hundred and four. 
The beſt edition of his works is that of 
Foetius, in Greek and Latin. His Apho- 
riſms, Prognoſtics, and all he has wrote 
on the ſymptoms of diſeaſes, juſtly paſs 
for maſter- pieces. f 


HIPPOCRATES's SLEEVE, a kind 


of filtre or ſtraining bag formed by join- 


ing the oppoſite angle of a ſquare piece 
of flannel in form of a pyramid, and uſed 
to ſtrain ſyrups, decoctions, &c. for cla- 
rification. 
HIPPODROME, in antiquity, the 
courſe where horſe-races were performed. 
HIPPOPOTAMUS, the river horſe, 
a genus of quadrupeds, of the order of the 
jumenta. a 
The hippopotamus is a native of Afri- 
ca, paſſing a greet part of its time under 
water, in the rivers of Nile and Niger; 
but comes on ſhore to ſleep and breed. It 
is a large unwieldy animal, as big as an 


OX» 

HIRUDO, the leech, in zoology, a 
well known naked inſect, with a flatted 
but not jointed body, and broader at the 
end than elſewhere, and the ſkin ſoft and 
gloſſy. ö 

The common leech grows to two or 
three inches in length, and 1s of a black- 
ith colour, variegated with yellow, 

HISSING LETTERS, among gram- 
marians, are 8, X, and Z, ſo called on 
account of their harſh ſound, 
”- HISTORICAL, ſomething that relates 
to hiflory ; thus we ſay, hiſtorical truth, 

: hiſkon 


HIS 
hiſtorical ſtyle, hiftorical narration of 
facts, &c. See _— 

HISTORIOGRAPHER, a profeſſed 
hiſtorian, or writer of hiſtory. a 

HISTORY, an account of paſt tranſ- 
actions, narrated with ſuch important cir- 
cumſtances as are proper to be tranſmitted 
to poſterity, and that in a regular con- 
tinued ſeries. 

Hiltory is, of all others, the moſt dif- 
ficult province, In other ſubjects there is 
a greater latitude for the writer's imagi- 
nation ; but, in hiſtory, he is confined 
to the occurrences he relates ; and theſe, 
as they are not alike entertaining, re- 
quire force and judgment in the narration, 
to make them all agreeable. The richeſt 
fields of hiſtory are ſcenes of action and 
commotion, where nations are agitated by 
wars abroad, or ſactions at home, The 
- moſt delicate part of an hiſtorian, which 
requires the deepeſt penetration, and ſound- 
eſt judgment, are the councils of ſtates 
and princes, the ſprings of action, the 
characters of men, the intereſt of parties, 
their different views, &c. Hiſtory will 
not admit thoſe decorations other ſubjects 
are capable of: the paſhons are not to be 
moved with any thing but the truth of 
the narration. All the force and beauty 
muſt lie in the order and expreſſion. To 
relate every event with perſpicuity, in 
ſuch words as beſt expreſs the nature of 
the ſubject, is the chief commendation of 
an hiſtorian's ſtyle. The colours facts 
are painted in, the ſtrength and fignih- 
cancy of the ſeveral actions, the confuſion 
of a battle, the diſtractions of a tumult 
ſo ſenſibly depicted, that in reading we 
ſeem to ſee them; this is the art and 
£99 wag of an - hiſtorical ſtyle. An 

iſtorian muſt not only write impartially, 
but nobly. He that ſpeaks to the whole 
world, and to all ages, that is the in- 
ſtructor of mankind, that pronounces the 
deſtiny of many great men, and fixes 
their character with poſterity, what 
ſtrength of genius can be ſuthcient for fo 
important an enterprize? He muſt be 
capable of forming great and noble con- 
ceptions of things, and giving ſuch an 
exalted turn to his narration, as ma 
truly comport with the dignity of his 
ſubject. 

During the firſt ages, we have little or 
no hiſtory of the tranſactions of man- 
kind, but that of Moſes, whoſe account 
is chiefly confined to the riſe, religion, 
laws, and government of the Jews, It 


is preſumed he wrote che principal part of 


on £2 


his hiſtory about the year of the world 
2550, and had good opportunities of 
knowing the truth of his relations. He 
gives a regular account of the Jewiſh af- 
fairs, from the creation to the year 2550 2 
from this period the ſacred hittory is 
carried on by different writers, and con- 
tinued down in the books of Joſhua, 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, 
zra, and Nehemiah, to the year of the 
world 3581. 
As to prophane hiſtory, till almoſt the 
time where the Scripture records end, we 
have little remains of it, but what are 
either broken or confuſed, or fabulous: 
for, from the creation to the flood, we 
have no credible account of things, but 
that of Moſes ; and from the flood to the 
reign of Cyrus, the remains of antiquity 
are ſo broken and confuſed, that we have 
very little prophane hiſtory of credit dur- 
ing this long and dark period. As to the 
Chaldean Hiſtory of Beroſus, and the 
Egyptian of Manetho, they were both 
wrote ſince Herodotus, aud we have only 
ſome fragments of them preſerved by Jo- 
ſephus, Euſebius, &c. 
The Greeks, as they have not been 
noted for their veracity in any reſpect, ſo 
their integrity in this particular always 
has been ſo queſtionable, that Gracia men- 
dax has been ſtigmatized in hiſtory. We 
have no tolerable account from them before 
the Olympiads the times before theſe were 
the fabulous ages; and when the hiſſo- 
rical commences, our accounts are not 


much better ; for, not having had origi- 


nally any public annals, and amongtt 
their ancient authors the poets have the 
firlt rank, we may eaſily imagine what 
accounts are to be expected from thote 
who are either to follow uncertain tradi- 
tions or the poets, Accordingly their fickt 
accounts were very looſe, and rather po- 
ems than hiſtories, which they, have been 
charged with by the Romans, and parti- 
cularly Quintilian compares the liberty 
they took to a poetic licence: but Joſe- 
phus tells them their accounts of things 
are all novel; that they have no author 
more ancient than Homer; that Hellani- 
cus differs from Acuſilaus; he correfts 
Heſiod, and Hellanicus Ephorus ; he 4- 
gain is corrected by Timzus, as he is by 
others, and Herodotus by all, who has 
been ſtyled the father of hiſtory, though 
he might with equal jultice be called the 
parent of fable. 

The hiftorians from whom the Grecian 
and Roman h fory may be collected, ate 


Thucy- 
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f Diodorus Siculus, Lucian, 
Joſtia, Xenophon, Crefias, Folybius, Dio- 
 Syfivs Halicarnaſſeus, Philo, Apion, Cor- 
melios Nepos, Q. Curtius, Plutarch, Ali- 
an, Arrian, Appian, Diogenes Laertius, 
Dio Caſſius, — Eunappus, Zoſi- 

mus, and Photus. 
As to the Roman Hiſtory, it at firſt 
only confiſted of fimple notes drawn up 
the pontifex maximus, who regularly 
down every year whatever paſſed of 
able moment in the ftate, either 
in war or peace; and this cuſtom, eſta- 
bliſhed very carly at Rome, ſubſiſted till 
the year 4. v. c. 629, or 631, Thefe 
memoirs were called the great annals. 
Hiftory now began to quit this antique 
and to appear in public with more 
- The poets were the firſt who 
conceived a defign of improving and 
adorning it. Nxvius compoſed a poem on 
the firſt Punic war, and Ennius wrote 
the annals of Rome in heroic verſe. 
Hiſtory at length aſſumed a regular form, 
and appeared in proſe, Q. Fabius Victor 
is the moſt ancient of the Latin hiſtori- 
ans; he lived in the time of the ſecond 
Panic war. The hiſtorians, whoſe writ- 
are come down to us, are, Salluſt, 
Livy, Cxſar, Paterculus, Tacitus, Q,Cur- 
tius, Svetonivs, Lucius Florus, Juſtin, 
Avrelivs Victor, Ammianus Marceilinus, 
and Eutropius. Authors of the lives of 
the Roman emperors, from Adrian to 
Carmus, are, Spartianus, Lampridivs, Vul- 


A 


cativs, Capitolinus, Pollio, and Vopiſcus, | 


who all lived in the reign of Diocleſian. 
I we have regard to only one condition 
of kiflory, namely, its truth, we hall 
find that moſt of the, above authors are 


3 that particular. 
There are ſome works in Engliſh very 
uſeful for the underſtanding of ancient 
Story, as Hind's Hiftory of Greece, 
Potter's Greek Antiquities, Lewis's He- 
brew Antiquities, Kennet and - Danet's 
Roman Antiquities, Prideaux and Shuck- 
ford's Connexions, Echard's Roman Hiſ- 
tory, Tranſlation of Joſephus, Rollin's 
Ancient Hiſtory, Univerſal Hiſtory, Bun- 
dv's Tranſlation of the Roman Hiſtory, 
Nicholſon's Hiſtorical Library, Kearne's 
Dator Hiſtoricus, and Rawlin 
of Studying Hiſtory * the two laſt parti- 
0 will give the reader a general view 
of unwerſal hiſt 
editions of a 
tant. | 
The great diſadvantage our moſt cele- 
brated hiflorians ſcem to labour under, is 


all the hiſtorians ex- 


's Method 


„and direct to the beſt 


HIV 


too tedious an interruption by the inſets 
tion of laws, ſtatutes, and records, in the | 
body of their narration, at leaſt in mak- 
ing too copious a recital of them; where- 
as they had better have been mentioned 
only in general, and thrown by themſelves 
into an appendix. 

Hiſtory is diſtinguiſhed with regard to 
its matter and its form ; with regard to 
its matter, it is either ſacred or natural, 
civil, perſonal, or fiagular, 

Method of fludying HISTORY, Per- 
ſons who read hiſtory merely for amuſe» 
ment, or having in view ſome particular 
branch of learning, attend only to certain 
branches of hiſtory, are not confined to 
that order and connection, which is ab- 
ſolutely requiſite for obtaining a proper 
knowledge of hiſtory ; the moſt regular, 
as well as ſucceſsful way of ftudying 
which, is to begin with an epitome of 
univerſal hiſtory, and afterwards apply to 
the hiſtory of particular nations and com- 
mod wealths : for the ſtudy of particular 
hiſtories preſuppoſes, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, is only extending the knowledge 
of particular parts of univerſal hiſtory. 
Ualeſs this be our plan, we hall only fill 
the memory with ſome events, which may 
be done without applying to hiſtory, ot 
1 to the knowledge of it. 

HISTORY, in painting, denotes a pic- 
ture compoſed of divers figures, or per- 
ſons, repreſenting ſome tranſaction, either 
real or feigned. Sce Painting. 

Natural HISTORY: See Natural, 

HITHE, or HYTHE, in our old 
writers, denotes a port, wharf, or ſmall 
haven, to embark, or land wares at; as 
Queenhithe, &c. . 

HIVE, Alveare, in country affairs, a 
convenient receptacle for bees. 

HIVING of Bees, the placing a ſwarm 
of bees in a hive, in order to have the 
profit of their labours. 

When a ſwarm of bees has left an old 
hive, and is placed in form of a cluſter 
hanging down from the branches of ſome 
ſhrub or looſe buſh, the hiving is ex- 
tremely eaſy, and may be done in half an 
hour after the time of their being fill, 
and calm in the cluſter ; or it may be let 
alone till an hour or two before ſun-ſet, 
provided that the ſun do not ſhine too ve- 
hemently upon the place where they are, 
for that would diſquiet them, and force 
them to riſe 5 and in that caſe they uſu- 


| ally take a long flight before they ſettle 


again, and are very often loſt ; this how- 


ever may at any time be. prevented, by 
| placing 
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placing an artificial ſcreen before them, 
compoſed either of a coarſe cloth, or of a 
few branches of trees well covered with 
leaves. 

When they are placed in a hive, they 
very ſoon find themſelves much better 
lodged than in the place they had pro- 
vided for themſelves, and they uſually 
ſlay in it, and begin to work the next 
morning. 

It might appear a very difficult taſk to 
get ſo large a number of bees into a hive, 
but it is much leſs fo than it appears to 
be. They will often take poſſeſſion of the 
hive of their own accord, when it is hung 
over them; but the ſhorteſt way is to hold 
the hive under the branch where they are, 
and then ſweep them down into it. This 
may be done with the branch of a tree 
with leaves on it, or with the hand arm- 
ed with a ſtrong glove, and the face co- 
vered. But there are country fellows who 
will go without any ſort of defence, and 
with their naked hand ſweep them care- 


fully off the bough into the hive, which 


they hold in the other hand underneath. 
If it be about noon that the ſwarm-is 
taken into the hive, it muſt not be re- 
moved from the place before evening; 
and in the mean time it muſt be ſheltered 
from the too violent heat of the ſun, by 
the ſhade of the trees ; or, if that be not 
ſufficient, a ſort of ſcreen muſt be made 
for it, either of a coarſe cloth properly 
ſupported, or of branches of trees with 
their leaves on» In this manner it muſt 
remain till ſun-ſet, and then the hive 
muſt be gently lifted up, and carried to 
the place where it is to remain, and the 


- next morning the bees will be ſeen as buſy 


at their work in it, as the old ſwarm in 
their hive, 

Bees often hang themſelves in a long 
cluſter from the young ſhoots, or ſmall 
branches of high trees; and in this caſe 
many different expedients are to be uſed 
to hive them, according to the circum- 
ſtances of their poſition. The common 
method is for one man to climb the tree 
with a long ſtaff in his hand, and an- 
other to mount a ladder placed againft 
the tree, and hold the hive under the 
ſwarm, while the other ſweeps them into 
it with his ſtaff ; and when the bough on 
which they hang is ſo far from the body 
of the tree, that this is impracticable by 
the ladder, the hive is to be fhxed to the 
end of a long pole, and by that means 


ſuſpended under the ſwarm while they are” 


ſwept into it, When all this is imprac- 
, Vo L. II. 
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ticable, by reaſon of the great height of 
the branch cn which the ſwarm hangs, a 
large cloth is to be ſpread on ſome of the 
lower bronches, and the whole ſwarm 
twept down in a cluſter upon it: this 
is then to be thrown carefully to the 
ground, and another perſon is to be ready 
there, to wheim the hive over the greater 
part of the cluſter, and the reſt will 
uſually ſoon creep into it, and join them. 

Another method of getting a ſwarm 
from a branch of a high tree, is to cut 
off the branch with a ſaw, as gently and 
with as little diſturbance to the bees as 
poſſible. In this cafe, when the branch 
is off, a man may carefully deſcend with 
It, and the bees will not quit their hold, 
but will be all carried where he pleaſes 
with it, and may by that means be very 
eaſily put into the hive. 

Sometimes the bees which go out in 4 
ſwarm, fix upon a hole in a wall, or a 
hollow trunk of a tree, for the aſſembling 
themſelves in. 

This is a much better choice for them 
than the branch of a tree, but it is'much 
worſe for the perſon who is to hive them, 
for they are very difficult to be got out of 
theſe places. The common way of the 
country people is to attack theſe ſwarms 
in the middle of a cold- night, and they 
then enlarge the opening from withouty 
and, placing the hive under it, ſcoop the 


bees out of their neſt with a ladle, and put 


them into the hive. 

It uſually happens that there are more 
than one young female in the hive, at the 
time when the ſwarm goes out; and it is 
not uncommon for two of them to go out 
with the ſwarm. In this caſe the ſwarm 
conſtantly divides into two bodies, and on 
whatever branch it fixes, there are ſeen 
two cluſters of bees, one placed near the 
other. Each of theſe is a complete ſwarm, 
and has its female, but one of them is 
often much more numerous than the 
other ; and as the bees always love to live 
in large communities, the bees of the 
ſmaller cluſter become tired of their con- 
dition, and by degrees join the larger; ſo 
that this 15 ſeen to increaſe, and the other 
to decreaſe in ſiae every moment, till at 
length there remains no more of the 
ſmaller ſwarm than a few faithful-crea- 
tures, forming a ſort of guard about the 
female, In this caſe, it is in vain for 
them to think of forming a community 
by themſelves, and they finally, with the 
female, join the other fwarm ; ſo that the 
ncw ſwarm has two females. Reaumer's 
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HOARSENESS, Rauceds, a preterna- | 
toral roughneſs of the voice. The part 
aflected is the aſpera arteria, — 906 
the larynx. This is a fort of catarrhous 
— 2 arifing from a too great acri- 
mony, thinneſs, or ſaltneſs of the lymph. 
Spermaceti, decoct. rapar. and rob. paſſu- 
lar. are approved remedies in this diſ- 
order. 

HO ASE, among ſailors, a piece of 
canvas ſewed together at the ſides, and 
made into the form of a tube, to convey 
water from one place to another. 

HOD, a well known inſtrument uſed 
by labourers to carry bricks, mortar, &c. 
in, at the building, or repairing of houſes, 
&c. 

HOE, in country affairs, a tool made 

like a cooper's addz, to cut up weeds in 
gardens, fields, &c. This tool is com- 
monly called the hand-hoe : for other 
forts of hoes, ſee the next article, 
+ HOEING, according to Toll, is the 
breaking or dividing the foil by tillage, 
while the corn, or other plants, are grow- 
ing thereon. It differs from common 
tillage, which is always performed before 
the corn or plants are fown or planted, or 
in the time of performing it ; and it is 
much more benehcial to the crops than 
any other tillage. This fort of tillage is 
performed various ways, and by means of 
different inſtruments. 

Tranſplanting is nearly allied in its 
nature to hoeing, but it is much inferior. 
The nature of this will not admit of its 
being a general thing; and even if it 
would, hocing is better: for by tranſ- 
planting, the plants can only be kepr vp 
to a certain period, after which they will 
not bear it; but hoeing may be uſed to 
them with advantage, to their utmoſt 
ſtanding, and make them vigorous all the 
While. 

The roots of a plant are all neceſſarily | 
broken off in tranſplanting, and it re- 
; _ ſome time for ir to firike a whole 

ct of new ones; and if the earth abour 
it is not kept thoroughly moiſtened all 
this time, the new-formed roots will not 
be able to ſhoot, and the plant will ſtarve 
in the midtt of plenty: but, on the con- 
trary, in hocing, the ſame advantage of 
a new paſture for the plant is obtained, 
by the breaking the particles of the earth, 
and at the ſame time no more of the roots 
are broken olf than can eaſily be ſup- 
plied, and the reſt remaining in their 
places, the plant continues growing with- 
out that ſtop or decay, which malt hap- 
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pen on tranſplanting, and which it reco- 
vers only by degrees. It is obſerved, that 
ſome plants are the worſe for tranſplant- 
ing: lucerne and ſaintfoin are never fo 
good after tranſplanting, as when they are 
left in their native places, at the ſame diſ- 
rances ; and finochia, removed, is never 
ſo good and tender as when it is not. 
This laſt plant receives ſuch a check from 
tranſplanting in its infancy, that it has 
afterwards a diſeaſe like the rickets, which 
cauſes knots and ſwellings in it, that ſpoil 
it as a delicacy. All the tap-rooted plants 
ſuffer by tranſplanting; for it is neceſſary 
in this to cut off the long-main root, 
which afterwards, however good the foil 
may be, never arrives at the length it 
otherwiſe would have had, and which was 
neceſſary for the ſucceſs of the plant. 
Oae great benefit of hoeing is, that it 
keeps plants moiſt in dry weather, the ad- 
2 of which to their growth is eaſily 
een. 2 

The hoe alſo, particularly the horſe- 
hoe, for the other does not go deep e- 
nough, procures moiſture for the roots 
from the dews which fall moſt in dry 
weather; and theſe dews ſeem to be the 
moſt enriching of all moiſture, as it con- 
tainz in it a fine black earth, which will 
ſubſide from it in ſtanding, and which 
ſeems fine enough to be the proper pa- 
bulum, or food for plants. 

A demonſtration that the tilled earth 
receives an advantage from thefe dews, 
which the untilied does not, is this; dig 
a hole in any piece of land, of ſuch a 
depth as the plough uſually goes to; fill 
this with powdered earth, and, afier a 
day or two, examine the place, and the 
bottom part of this earth, and bottom of 
the hole, will be found moiſt, while all 
the reſt of the ground, at the ſame depth, 
is dry. 

A'though hard ground, when thorough- 
ly foaked with rain, will continue wet 
longer than fine tilled land adjoining to 
it, yet this water ferves rather to chill 
than to nouriſh the plants anding in it, 
and to keep out the other benefits of the 
atmoſphere; it leaves the ground moch 
harder alfo than before, when it is finally 
exhaled out of it ; and when, at length, 
the earth is then hardened, it can receive 
no benefit from any thing lefs than a de- 
luge of rain, which ſeldom falls till the 
ſeaſon of vegetation is over. o 

As fine hoed ground is not fo long 
ſoaked with rain, fo the dews never ſuffer 
it to become perſectly diy. This appears 

ſom 
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from the nouriſhing fate of plants in hoed 


ground, while others near them, but in 
ground not hoed, are ſtarved for want of 


nouriſhment. The common opinion 15 
_ againſt this, but obſervation proves it to 
be true againſt the common opinion. The 
vulgar are-guided by this, however, and 
will not hoe their ground in dry weather 
for fear of letting in the drought, as they 
call it; whereas hocing this is the ouly 
method of keeping away the drovght, and 
without either this, or watering, they muſt 
perith in theſe ſcaſons. T“ Horſe-Hoe- 
ing Huſbandry. | 

HOG, Sus, in zoology, a genus of qua- 
drupeds, of the order of the jumenta. 

Beſides the common hog, there are ſeve- 
ral other ſpecies : 1. The American hog, 
with the back briſtly behind, and with a 
naked tail, 2. The muſk hog, with a 
cyſt, or gland on the back, in which 1s 
ſecreted a perfumed fluid: its tail is nak- 
ed. 3. Ihe bavyroviſa, with two teeth 
growing on the forchead. | 

 Hog's dung is, by Mortimer, reckoned 
one af the richeit manures we are acquaint- 
ed with, and the next in value to that of 
ſheep's dung, and is found to be equal in 
virtue ty twice the quantity of any other 
dung, except this. The ancients ſcem to 
have been difpleaſed with it, on account 
of its breeding weeds; but this is only 
accuſing it of being too rich, for any dung 
will dothis when laid too thick. lt is an 
excellent manure for paſture-grounds, and 
excels all other kinds of dung for trees. 
The farmers who uſe this dung for their 
lands, generally take care to fave it, by 
well paving the ftyes, and increaſe the 
quantity by throwing in bean-fialks, Nub- 
ble, and many other things of a ke na- 
ture; and by good management of this 
kind many farmers have procured fiſty & 
fixty loads of excellent manure a year, out 
of a (mall flye. The very befi way of 
uſing this dung, is to mix it with horſe- 
dung; and for this reaſon it is beſt to have 
the ſiye near the fiable, that the two 
cleanfings may be mixed in one heap, and 
uſed together. 

They have in many parts of Stafford- 
ſhire a poor light, ſhallow land, on which 
they ſow a Kind of white pea: the land 15 
neither able to bear this, nor any thing 
elſe, to advantage for their reaping 3 but 
when the peas are ripe, they turn in as 
many hogs as the quantity of peas will fat- 
ten, ſuffering them to live at large, and 
remain there day and night; in conſe- 


guence of this, the land will produce goud | 
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crops of hay ſor ſeveral years afterwards z 
or if too poor for that, it will at worſt raiſe 
graſs enough to make it a good paſtures 
ground, 

* HOCGARTH, (WILLIAM) an ex- 
cellent burleſque painter, was born in 
London, and his father put him apprentice 
to an engraver of pewter pots; in which 
humble fituation he paſſed through his 
time, without ſeeming to have any higher 
views. His apprenticeſhip was however 
no ſooner expired, than he purſued every 
method of improving himfelf in the art of 
drawing, of which his former maſter had 
given him but a rude idea. This ambition 
was productive of diſtreſs; and while he 
ſpent his time in preparing for his future 
excellence, he felt all the contempt that 
indigence could produce, The firſt piece 
in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as pain- 
ter, was in the figures of the Wandſworth 
aflembly, which are drawn from the life, 
without any circumſtances of his burleſque 
manncr. His next piece was his pool of 
Betheſda, which he preſented to St. Bar- 
tholomew's hoſpital. His being afterwards 
employed to draw defigns for a new editi- 
on of Hudibras, was the inlet to his fu- 
ture excellence in the botleſque or humour- 
ous pictures, in which he exceeded all that 
went before him. The firſt of this Kind 
was his Harlat's Progreſs, in which he 
conducts her through all the viciſſitudes of 
wretchedneſs to a premature death. This 
was followed by the Rake's Progreſs, a- 
dapted to anſwer the moſt moral purpoſes 3 
as is alſo his Marriage A-la-mode, iu fix 
prints; and the effects of idleneſs and in- 
duftry, exemplified in the conduct of two 
fellow-apprentices, in twelve prints, &c. 
Mr. Hogarth travelled with ſeveral of his 
companions to Paris; but had no ſooner 
landed at Calais, than attempting to draw 
the gate of that city, he was taken into 
cuſtody, on ſuſpicion of his being a ſpy 3 
but being tully cleared from that charge 
by his companions, he was inſtantly ſet at 
liberty ; however, the reſentment tre felt 
on this occahon induced him to deſign the 
ſatyrical print called the Gate of Calais, 
and he never after drew a Frenchman but 
in coricatura. The laſt circumſtance of 
his life was his conteſt with Mr. Churchill. 
It is faid that both met at Weſlminſtet- 


| hall, Hogarth to take by his eye a ridi- 


culous likenefs of that poet, and Churchill 


: 


to ſurniſh a deſcription of the painter; but 
Hogarth's print of the poet was not much 
eſteemed, and the poet's letter to him was 
ſo exceedingly ſevere, that it is ſuppoſed to 

; Tet 2 have 
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have occaſioned his death. Beſides the 
ictures and prints already mentioned, 
K arth publiſhed many others, in which 
are ſhewn all the force of the moſt excel- 
lent comic genius. 

HOGSH EAD, in commerce, a meaſure 
of capacity, containing fixty-three gal- 

8. 

HOISING, in the ſea-language, the 
aft of drawing vp any weighty body by 
the help of a tackle or complication of 
pullies. 

HOKE- DA, the Tueſday after Eaſ- 
ter- week; which was the day on which 
the Engliſh conquered and expelled the 
Danes: this was therefore kept as a day 
of rejoicing, and a duty, called Hoke- 
Tueſday-Money, was paid to the landlord, 
for giving his tenants and bondmen leave 
to celebrate, 

HOLD, in ſhip-building, all that part 
of a ſhip's infide which reaches from cnd to 
end, from the lower-deck to the floor or 
bottom, and contains the cargo, provifi- 
ons, &c. 

HOLD-FAST, a large piece of iron, 


in the ſhape of the letter 8, fixed into a 


wall, to ſtrengthen it. Alto a tool uſed 
by joiners, carvers, &c. which goes 
through their benches, to hold faſt ſuch 
work as cannot be finiſhed by its being 
held in the hand. , 

HOLIBUT, the name of a very large 
flat - fiſh, reſembling the flounder, but lon- 
ger in proportion to its breadth. 

*. HOLLAND, one of the United Pro- 
vinces, bounded on the north and weſt by 
the German ocean; on the caſt by the 
Zuider fea, the Overyſſel, and Guelder- 
land; and on the ſouth by Zeeland and 
Utretcht. It is a hundred miles in length, 
though not above thirty broad, but it en- 
Joys the greateſt foreign trade of any pro- 
vince in the world. This country was 
formerly covered with thick foreſts, as 
ſtill appears by the roots and ſtumps of 
trees, which have been found in the road 
of the iſland of Texel, ſeated towards the 
north part of Holland, which was quite 
over-run with wood, not above a hundred 
and ſixty years ago. 

Holland is divided into North and 
South. The North, which is called Weſt 
Friefland, or North Holland, extends 
from Amſterdam to the North ſea; the 
South, or Zod Holland, extends from 
Zeeland, Brabant, and the territory of 
Utrecht, as far as the dyke of 3 
and comprehends very large lakes, and a 


part of the ſca to che ſouth, In this ſmall | 
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extent, there are twenty - nine walled ci- 
ties, with ſeveral towns that enjoy the pri- 
vileges of cities, with above four bundred 
villages, There are fix large cities, wherg 
the ſtates of the province hold their ſeſſions, 
namely, Dort, Haerlem, Delft, Leyden, 
Amſterdam, and Tergow. The principal 
towns which have the privileges of cities, 
but are without walls, are the Hague, 
Graveſand, Delfſhaven, Beverwyck, Ryi- 
wick, Ylaerdinghe, which is the refidence 
of the chief counts of Holland, Schaegen, 
Nieuport, and Geervliet. Befides theſe, 
there are ſeveral ifles which depend on 
Holland, as Ens and Urck, in North 
Holland; Voorn, Hoeree, Somerſdyck, 
Korendyck, Putten, and Pierchiel, on 
the ſouth ; and towards the north, Texel, 
Vlielandt, Schellinck, and Wieringh. 
The foil of this province is every where 
ſoft and marſhy, for which reaſon it 
is not fit for tillage, and therefore there 
is little corn, and no wheat, The whole 
country is meadow-land, which is over- 
flowed in winter, and it would continue fo 
always, if the inhabitants had not found 
out a method of drawing off the water by 
engines. It would likewiſe be always ex- 
poſed to the inundations of the ſea, if they 
had not raiſed very ſtrong dykes, The 
Dutch are gentle, induſtrious, laborious, 
given to trade, good ſeamen, and lovers of 
liberty. They ſuffer the public exerciſe 
of all ſorts of religions, except the Roman 
Catholic, who perform their ceremonies 
in private houſes, and their priefts and 
other eccleſiaſtics are not permitted to wear 
their proper habits, There are few coun- 
tries where the arts and ſciences are more 
cultivated than in Holland, and it has pro- 
duced à great number of learned men. 
The air 15 cold and unhealthy, efpecially 
about the equinoxes, and there is no coun- 
try where the weather is more unſettled, 
Though Holland has no corn of its own, 
yet it ſupplies the other provinces, and 
even ſometimes France and Spain. The 
cleanlineſs of every part of Holland is car- 
ried to an exceſs ; for they make the out- 
fide of their houſes as clean as the inſide. 
The whole province is cut through with a 
thouſand canals, and the land is covered 
with green graſs or flowers, of which they 
have many curious ſorts, as well as fruits. 
Though it has no ſtaple commodity or 
produce of its own, except butter and 
cheeſe, yet it is confidered as the granary 
of Europe. It has no vineyards, and yet 
has more wine, and more ſorts of wine, 
than any other part of the world, It hay 
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moulding, about a quarter of a circle, call- 
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has no woods, and yet there are more 
Joiners and carpenters here than in any 
other country, and more fthips, barks, 
boats, and veflels, than in any other part 
of Europe. In ſhort, it is a magazine 
where the product of every country is 
lodged, bought in very cheap, and fold 
out very dear. Their fleet, if not their 
— formerly been a match tor any 
power in Europe. 

HOLLAND, in commerce, a fine and 
cloſe kind of linen, ſo called from its being 
firſt manufactured in Holland, See the ar- 
ticle Linen, 

HOLLOW, in architecture, a concave 


ed by ſome a caſement, and by others an 
abacus. 

HOLLOW-SQUARE, in the military 
art, a body of foot drawn up, and an 
empty ſpace in the middle for colours, 
drums, and baggage. 

HOLLY, in botany. Seee Aguiſolium. 

HOLLY Hedges ate a very beautiful 
evergreen and ftrong fence, but liable to 
perith in aard winters. It has been ſu 
poſed, that the ſeverity of the cold, in 
theſe ſeaſons, was the occaſion of this: 
but a cloſer obſervation has ſhewn, that the 
miſchief is owing to the field mice, which 
in very ſevere ſeaſons, when they can 
get nothing elſe, diſbark the roots of theſe 
thrubs, 

The method of preſerving theſe hedges, 
in ſuch ſeaſons, is found to be by clearing 
away the weeds which are a harbour to 
thoſe little animals, and placing traps and 
boxes 1n proper places, with a paſte made 
of butter and rats-bane, daubed over their 
inſides, and holes made in their fides no 
bigger than what the mice or rats, if there 
be any there, can creep into; and thus 
the vermin are deſtroyed, and the miſchiefs 
which might attend rats-bane being expoſ- 
ed, are prevented, | 

Knee HOLLY, a name given tv butch- 
er's broom. | 

Sea HOLLY, a plant more uſyally call- 
ed eryorgium. 

HOLOCAUST, a burnt-offering, or 
ſacrifice, wholly conſumed by fire; of 
this kind was the daily ſacrifice in the 
Jewiſh church. This was done b my 
of acknowledgment, that the oO of- 
fering and all that belonged to him, were 
the effects of the divine bounty. The 
heathens, who alſo offered holocauſts, 

robably confidered them in the ſame 
light: and the diſpoſing of ſacrifices this 


way was the general cuſtom, till Prome- | 
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thens introduced the cuſtom of burning 
only a part, and retaining the remainder 
far bis own table. 

HOLOGRAPH, in the civil law, an 
inſtrument entirely in the hand-writing of 
the perion who figns it. 

HOLY-GHOST, one of the perſons of 
the holy Trinity, See Ged and Trinity, 

Order of the HOLY-GHOST, the prin» 
cipal military order in France, inſtituted 
by Henry III. in 1569. It conſiſis of an 
hundred knights, who are to make provf 
of their nobility for three deſcents. The 


| king is the grand-mafter, or fovergign, 


and as ſuch, takes an oath on his corona» 
tion-day, to maintain the dignity of the 
order, 

The knights wear a golden-croſs, hun 
about their necks by a blue filk ribband, 
or collar. But before they receive the or- 
der of the Holy Ghoſt, that of St. Michael 
is conferred as a neceflary degree ; and 
for this reaſon their arms are ſurrounded 
with a double collar, 

HOLY-THURSDAY, the ſame with 
aſcenſion- day. 

HOLY-DAYS, the ſame with ſeſtiyals. 

HOLY-+ROOD-DAY, a fettival other» 
wiſe called the exaltation of the crofs, 

HOMAGE, in law, is the ſubmiſſion, 
loyalty, and ſervice which a tenant pro- 
miſed to his lord, when he was firſt 34. 
mitted o the land which he beld of the 
lord in fee: alſo that owing to a king, or 
to any ſuperior, 

HOMAGE-+JURY, a jury in a court 
baron, conſiſting of tenants that do homaga 
to the lord of the fee. 

This jury makes enquiry into, and pres 
ſentments of, defaults and deaths of te- 
nants, and of admittances and ſurrendeys 
into the lord's court, 

* HOMER, the moſt ancient, and the 
moſt celebrated of ai the Greck poets, 
lived about a thouſand years befare the 
Chriſtian era. Seven cities diſputed the 
glory of having given him birth, v. 
Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophan, Salam is, 
Chios, Argos, and Athens, However, 
the opinion which appears to have the beſt 
foundation, is, that he was born at Smyr- 
na or Chios. We have nothing that is 
very certain in relation tu the particylars 
of his life: his mother's name it is fad 
was Chritheis, and his maſter's FThemius 
or Pronapides, who taught polite literature 
and mvhic at Smyrna. Phemivs, charmed 
with che good conduct of his pupils ma- 
ther Chritheis, married her, and adopted 
her fon. Atter their death Homer ins 
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kerited their ſubſtance, and his. father's 
ſchool, when he obtained univerſal admi- 
ration ; but a perſon named Mentes, the 
maſter of a ſhip, who arrived at Smyrna 
in the way of trade, being much pleaſed 
with Homer, propoſed his quitting- his 
ſchool, and accompanying him in his voy- 
ages. Homer, who had already begun 
his Iliad, embarked with Mentes. It ap- 
pears certain that he paſſed through all 
Greece, Aſia Minor, Egypt, and ſeveral 
other countries, In theſe voyages, he be- 
came an excellent geographer, and in form- 
ed himſelf of the manners of different na- 
tions, and particularly of thoſe of the 
Greeks, the Phrygians, and Egyptians. 
In returning from Spain he landed at Itha- 
ca, where he was atfited with a defluxion 
in his eyes, when Mentes left him with 
Mentor, one of the principal inhabitants 
of Ithaca, and returned to Leucadia, his 
native country. At his return he found 
Homer cured, on which they reimbacked, 
aud after having viſited the coaſt of Pelo- 
ponneſus, arrived at Colophon, where, it 
15 ſaid, this great poet loſt his ſight. This 
mis fortune induced him ta return to Smyr- 
na, from whence he went to Cumzz. He 
was there received with ſuch joy, that he 
& hired to be provided for out of the public 
treaſury; but this requeſt being rejected, 
he went to Phocza, uttering this imprec a- 
tion, That no pocts might ever be born 
at Cumæ, to celebrate that town by their 
« poems.” He afterwards wandered 
through ſeveral places, and ſtopt at Chios, 
where he married, and compoſed his Odyſ- 
ſ:y. Some time after, having added mauy 
verſes to his poems in praife of the citics 
of Greece, eſpecially of Athens and Ar- 
gos, he went to Samos, where he ſpent 
the winter. From Samos he went to Io, 
one of the Sporades, with a deſign to con- 
tinue his voyage to Athens; but falling 
fick, he died there, about the nine hundred 
and twentieth year before the Chriſtian 
ra. We have two of his poems, which 
are greatly celebrated, the Iliad and Odyſ- 
ſey, both of which are maſter-pieces ; 
we there find beauties of all kinds. No- 
thing was ever comparable to the clearneſs 
and majeſty of Homer's ſtyle; to the ſub- 
I” mity of his thoughts; to thettrengrh and 
ſweetneſs of his verſes. All his images 
are firiking; his deſcriptions juſt and ex- 
act; the paſhons ſo well expreſſed, and na- 
ture ſo finely painted, that he gives to every 
thing motion, life, and action. But he more 
particularly excels in invention, and in the 
different characters of his heroes, which 
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are fo varied, that they aſſect us in an in- 
expreſſible manner. In a word, the more 
he is read by a perſon of good talle, the 
more he 15 admired, 

HOMESOKEN, a privilege enjoyed 
by every perſon, in his own houle or home, 
which ought not to be invaded. 

HOMICIDE, in common law, the 
killing a man. 

It is divided into voluntary and caſual. 
Caſual is either merely caſual, or mixed ; 
the former is when a perſon kills another 
by pure miſchance, being about his lawful 
occaſions : it is accounted mixed, when 
there is negligence or ſome unwarrantable 
circumſtance attending the action. Vo- 
luntary homicide, that which is deliberate ; 
and 1s either with a precedent malice, or 
without: the former is a felonious kill- 
ing, with malice prepenſe, any perſon in 
the realm, who is under his majeſty's pro- 
tection. 

HOMILY, in ecclefiaſtical writers, a 
ſermon, or diſcourſe, upon ſome point of 
religion, delivered in a plain manner, 
ſo as to be eaſily underſtood by the com- 
mon people. 

At the time of the Reformation there 
were ſeveral of theſ: homilies made and 
printed, and ordered to be read in ſuch 
churches as were not provided with a ſut- 
ficiently learned miniſter, in order to pre- 
vent unſound doctrine being taught in re- 
mote country places, 

In the primitive church, homily rather 
meant a conference or converſation by wa 
of queſtion and anſwer, which made 
part of the office of a biſhop, till the fifth 
century, when the learned pricfts were al- 
lowed to preach, catechize, &c. in the 
ſame manner as the biſhops uſed to do. 

There are ſtill extant feveral fine homi- 
lies, compoſed by the ancient fathers, par- 
ticularly St. Chryſoftom and St. Gregory. 

HOMOGENEOUS, or HOMOGE- 
NEAL, denotes ſuch ſubjects as confilt of 


parts of the fame nature, in contradiſtine- 


tion to heterogeneous, where the parts ace 


of different natures. 

HOMOGENEAL NUMBERS, ſuch 
as are of the ſame kind. 

HOMOGENEAL SURDS, ſuch as 
have one common radical ſign, as / 4 

*b, or / 63, or 4/3 cs. See the ar- 
ticle Surds, 

HOMOLOGOUS, in geometry, is ap- 
plied to the correſpondent fides and angles 
of hmilar and equiangular figures, which 
are ſaid to be homologous, or in proportion 
to one another. 
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HON 


HONE, a fine kind of whetſtone, uſed 
for ſetting razors, pen-knives, and the 
like. 

HONEY, Me!, a ſweet vegetable juice, 
collected by the bee from the flowers of 
different plants, and depoſited in the cells 


of the combs; from which it is ex- 
trated, either by ſpontaneous percolation 
through a fieve in a warm place, or by 
expreſſion. That which runs ſpontaneouſly 
is purer than the expreſſed ; a quantity 
of the waxy and other impurities being 
forced out along with it by the preſſure, 
eſpecially when the combs are previoully 
heated. The beſt fort of honey is of a 
thick conſiſtence, a whitith 4 an 
agreeable ſmell, and very pleaſant taſte: 
both the colour and flavour are ſaid to 
differ in ſome degree according to the 
plants which the bees collect it from. 

Honey expoſed to à gentle heat, as 
that of a warm bath, becomes thin, and 
throws up to the ſurface its waxy impu- 
rities, together with the meal or flower 
ſometimes fravdutently mingled with it, 
which may thus be ſeparated by diſpu- 
mation, ſo as to leave the honey pure. 

This juice is a uſeful ſweet, for medici- 
nal as well as domeſtic purpoſes ; more 
aperient and detergent than the ſimpler 
ſweet prepared from the ſugar cane ; par- 
ticularly ſerviceable for promoting expec- 
toration in diforders of rhe breaſt, and as 
an ingredient in cooling and detergent 
gargariſms. For theſe, and other fimi- 
lar intentions, it is ſometimes mixed with 
vinegar, in the proportion of about two 
pounds to a pint, and the mixture boil- 
ed down to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup ; 
ſometimes impregnated with the virtues of 
different vegetables, by boiling in like 
manner with their juices or infufions, till 
the watery parts of the juice or infuſion 
have exhaled and left the active matter 
incorporated with the honey. The boil- 
ing of honey, though it diſſipates great 
part of jts odorous matter, and thus 
proves in ſome caſes injurious to it, is in 
ſome caſes alſo of adyantage : there are 
particular conſtitutions, with which honey 
remarkably diſagrees, and in which even 
very ſmall quantities occaſion (gripes, 
purging, and great diforder : by boiling, 
It loſes of that quality by which it pro- 
duces theſe effects. 

HONEY-COMB, a waxen ſtructure 
full of cells, framed by the bees to de- 
poſit their honey, eggs, &e. 

There is ſomething very wonderful in 
the confiiuftion of the cells in the honey- 
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| comb. And if theſe admirable infeas 


knew their advantage, they could not 
more nicely obſerve the rules of rhe ma- 
dern geometry. Hence we may obſerve, 
that though the method of diſcoveri 
the max ima and minima of quantities 
fluxions is a part of knowledge which the 
mathematicians have but lately acquired, 
and which they eſteem the ſublimi 
of human ſcience, yet this very ing 
was imparted to theſe inſects at the fi 
creation of things. 

The celerity with which a ſwarm of 
bees received into a hive, where they find 
themſelves lodged to their minds, bring 
their works of the combs to perſection, 
is amazing. There are vaſt numbers 
at work all at once; and that they 
may not incommode one another, th 
do not work upon the firſt comb till it is 
finiſhed, but when the foundation of that 
is laid, they go to work upon another, fo 
that there are often the beginnings ot 
three or four ſtories made at once, and 
many ſwarms allotted to the carrying on 
the work of each. It would be a defirable 
thing to ſee the bees at work, in mak- 
ing theſe elegant and regular fabrics ; but 
it is ſcarce poſſible to ſee any thing of this 
kind diſtinctly, even with the advantage 
of glaſs-hives ; for, as M. Reavmur ob- 
ſerves, no bee ever works fingly upon 
this occafion, but wherever the fabric is 
erecting, there are numbers together try- 
ing to aſſiſt each other, and their moti- 
ons ard ſo ſwiſt, and fo hid by their ſtand- 
ing before one another, that very little 
is to be ſeen of them. New bees are 
every moment going to the place, and old 
ones going away ; and very frequenely 
thoſe which arrive late are diſpatched 
away immediately after they arrive : 
there are ſome only very ſhort moments 
in which the glaſs of the hives can gire 
a view of the creatures regularly employ- 
cd at their work ; for the moment one 
ſees a bee at work in building, that mo- 
ment we ſee either one fly off, or elſe 
another get before her, fo as to hinder the 
view : however, it 1s plain that the bee 
uſes her teeth in modelling and faſhion- 
ing the wax. | 

HONEY-COMPB, in gunnery, a flaw 
in the metal of a piece of ordnance, when 
it is ill-caft and ſpongeous. 

HONOUR-POINT, in heraldry, is 
that next above the center of the eſ- 
cutchcon, dividing the upper part into 
two equal-porttons, 
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. HOOD, in falconry, a piece of lea- 
ther, with which the head of a hawk, 
falcon, &c. is covered. 

HOOF, Ungula, the horny ſubſtance 
that covers the feet of divers animals, as 
oxen, horſes, theep, &c. 

A horſe's hoof ſhould be of a round, 
not longiſh figure; and its ſubſtance ſo- 
lid, tough, high, ſmooth, without any 
circles, ſomewhat ſhining, and of a dark 
colour ; for that which is white is com- 
monly brittle ; in ſhort, it ought to be 
of the colour of the hook of a deer, and 
the whole foot round, but a little larger 
below than above, upright, and ſomewhat 
hollow on the infide, and fo diſpoſed that 
he may tread more on the toc than the 
heel. 

Bony HOOF is a round bony ſwelling, 
growing on the very top of a horſe's hoof, 
which 15 always cauſed by ſome blow gr 
bruiſe, : 

The method of cure is, firſt to digeſt 
the ſwelling, either with rotten litter, or 
hay boiled in ſtale urine, or with a plaſter 
of ſtale wine lees, and wheat flour boiled 
together, in order to ripen it, and bring 
it to ſuppuration, or to diſſolve the tumor. 
If it come to a head, lance it in the 
loweſt part of the ſoftneſs, with a thin 
hot iron, to let out the matter; then tent 
it with turpentine, deer's ſuct, and wax, 
equal quantities of which thould be boiled 
together; and laying a plaſter of the 
ſame ſalve over it, to keep iu the tent till 
it be thoroughly well. RE 

HOOF-BOUND: this diſorder is a 
ſhrinking of the hoof at the top and at 
the heel, which makes the ſkin ſtare above 
the hoof, and grow over it. 

This diſorder may happen to a horſe, 
either by keeping him too dry in the 
ſable, by ſtreight thoeing, or by ſome 
unuatural heat after foundering” 

HOOF-BRITTLE, an infirmity in 
horſes, proceeding either naturally, from 
the ſire or dam ; or accidentally, from a 
ſurſeit falling down into the feet; or 
from the horſe's being formerly foundered, 

For the cure, take unwrought wax, 
turpentine, ſheep's ſuet, and hog's greaſe, 
of each four ounces ; ſallad-oil, a quar- 
ter of a pint ; and of dog's greaſe, half 
a pound : boil them all together, and 
with this mixture, anoint the hoof well 
for two or three days, eſpecially at the 
ſetting on of the hair, and ſtop them with 
cow - dung and dog's greaſe, melted toge- 
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HOOF-SWELLED, a diſorder that 
ſometimes happens by a prick, or a young 
horſe's. being over-ridden, or too hard 
wrought, and which if not ſpeedily re- 
moved, will beget a wet ſpavin. ' 

For the cure, take the ſtrongeſt aqua» 
fortis you can get, and firſt file or draw 
away the old hoof ſomewhat near, with a 
file or drawing iron ; then touch what is 
left of the hoof, three or four dreſſings or 
more, with the aqua-fortis ; and anoint 
the foot with an ointment made of one 
pound of hog's greaſe ; patch-greaſe, three 
quarters of a pound ; Venice-turpentine, 
tive ounces ; new wax, three ounces ; and 
ſallad- oil, three ounces ; all melted toge- 
ther over the fire ; and by anointing the 
colin of the foot quite up to the top, you 
will cauſe a new hoof to grow upon it. 

HOP, Lupulus, in natural hiſtory, a 
plant of the reptile kind, whoſe flower is 
a principal ingredient in beer and other 
malt-liquors, 

For the cultivation of hops, a rich, 
deep, mellow, dry ſoil, more inclining to 
ſand than clay, is in general the beſt; 
and in particular, a black garden mould 
is excellent. Stiff clays, | lands, 
ſuch as are apt to be overflown floods, 
hard gravels, ſtony grounds, very ſandy 
ones, and ſuch as are not at leaſt a foot 
and a half deep, are altogether improper 
for hops. | 

The beſt fituation for hop-grounds is 
ſuch as inclines to the ſouth, or lies 
open to it, ſo that they may have the 
benefit of the ſun during the greateſt part 
of the day. It muſt alfo be open, for the 
air to have a free paſſage and circulation 
between the plants; and it ſhould be fo 
ſheltered to the eaſt, north, and weſt, 
that neither the froſty winds in the ſpring 
may cut off the young ſprouts, nor the 
more ſtormy ones in ſummer and autumn 
deftroy the full grown hops. 

The ground being prepared for plant- 
ing, towards the latter end of February, 
or in the beginning of March, if the foil 
be light, or late in March if it be ſtrong 
and moiſt, make, in the places marked 
out by the ſticks ſtuck in them, holes 
about twelve or fixteen inches wide, and 
of a depth proportioned to the nature of 
the ground. In general, ten or twelve 
inches will be a ſufficient depth. If the 
ond be ſhallow, and you meet with 

ard clay or gravel, by no means enter 
into this, for you would then make a ba- 
fon to retain water; but, in ſuch caſe, 
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inſtead of going deeper, raiſe up a ſmall 


bill of good mould. If there is a good 
depth of rich mellow mould, dig the hole 
a foot and a half or two feet deep, and 
Jou will find the hops thrive the better; 
Tor their tap-roots naturally run down- 
ward. 

When all things are ready for plant- 
ing, fill up the holes with the mould be- 
Fore thrown out of them, if it be natu- 
rally good, after having firſt broke it fine 
with a ſpade : but if the ſame carth be 
not rich enough, make uſe of fine freſh 
mould, or of the” compoſt provided for 
this purpole. About a peck or two of 
this will be ſufficient for cach hill; but 
no new dung ſhould be put into the hole 
on any account. 

Then, with a dibble or ſetting ſtick, 
ſuch as gardeners generally uſe for plant- 
ing of beans, make five or fix holes, the 
.depth of your ſets, one in the middle, per- 
pendicular, and the reſt round about, flop- 
ing, and meeting at the top near the cen- 

ter: put your ſets therein, ſo that they 
may ſtand even with the ſurface of the 
ground; and then preſs the mould cloſe 
to them, and cover them with fine mould 
two or three inches thick. A ſtick ſhould 
be placed on each fide of the hill to ſe- 
cure it, 
| The ground being thus planted, all 

that is to be done in the following ſum- 
mer is to keep the hills and alleys clear 
from weeds by frequent hoeings ; to dig 
the ground in the month of May, and to 
carry off all the ſtones that are turned up 
by digging ; to raiſe a ſmall hill about 
the plants; to throw ſome fine mould on 
their roots; and in the latter end of May, 
or beginning of June, to twiſt all the 
vines and branches together into a bunch 
or looſe knot, and lay them thus twiſted 
on the top of the hill. | 

Towards the latter end of February, 
or in the beginning of March, in the 
ſecond year, when the weather is kindly, 
open the hills, and with a ſharp knile, 
cut off the ſhoots of the firſt year to wich- 
in an inch of the old ſtock, together with 
all the younger ſuckers that have ſprung 
from the ſets, and cover the flock with 
- fine carth. To keep the knife. ſharp, you 
ſhould have a whetſtone always by you 
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conveniently come at the ſtock to cut it : 
then in fair weather, towards the begin- 
ning of March, if your hops be weak, 
begin to dreſs them ; but if they are 
ſtrong, and in heart, the middle or latter 
end of March will be the beſt time ; for 
late drejbng reſtrains their too early ſpring- 
ing, which is the cauſe of many injuries 
to the hops. | 

After the hops are dreſſed the ſecond 

ear, the next buſineſs 15 ro pole them. 

oles of only ten or twelve feet long will 
do then ; but in the third year, by which 
time they come to their full bearing ſtate, 
they will require poles of full fize : this, 
if the ground be rich, and the hop vigo- 
rous, will be from ſixteen to twenty feet, 
or even more ; or there will be danger 
of loſing great part of the crop. 

If the hop be weak, and the ground 
not rich, the poles ſhould not he mote 
than from fourteen to eighteen feet long, 
for fear of impoveriſhing the root; for 
the hop will ſoon run itſelf out of heart 
if over-poled : ſo that, as was ſaid be- 
fore, there is more danger of over-paling 
than in under-poling: neither can a good 
crop be expected from an over-poled ground, 
becauſe the branches which bear the hops 
grow very little till the buds have over- 
reached the poles, which they cannot do 
when the pole is too long. Two ſmall 
poles are ſufficient for a hill in a young 
ground. 

Towards the latter end of July hops 
begin to bloſſom, aboyt the beginning 
of Auguſt they bell, and in forward years, 
they are ſometimes ripe at the end of 
Auguſt, or beginning of September. When 
they begin to change colour, pr are eaſi- 
ly pulled to pieces, when they emit a 
ragrant ſmell, and when their ſceds be- 
gin to look brown and to grow hard, 
you may conclude that they are ripe : 
then pick them with all expedition ; for 
a ſtorm of wind will do them great miſ- 
chief at this time; and hops picked green 
and bright, without bruiſing or diſco- 
louring, will ſell for a third part more 
than thoſe that are otherwiſe. : 

In drying of hops, firſt lay the hair- 
cloth very even on the bed or floor of the 
kiln, — ſpread the green hops thereon, 
about fix inches thick, laying them with 
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at drefing. | 
In the th 


when you dig your hop-ground in Fe- be moderate! 
bruary, let the earth be taken away with the hops; t 


| 


a rake as ſmooth as poſſible, hot thicker 


ird and following years, ) in one place than another. Let the kiln 


warmed before you lay on 
en Keep an even and ſteady 


k 


a ſpade, or hoe, round about the hill, | fire under them, but not too fierce at 
very near them, that you may the more | firſt, tor fear of * them; and let 
nog 
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not the fire ſlacken, but rather increaſe 
It till the hops are nearly dried, leſt the 
moiſture or ſweat, which the fire has 
raiſed, fall back and diſcolour the hops. 
Aſter the hops have lain thus about ſeven, 
eight, or nine hours, have left off ſweat- 
ing, and leap up when beaten with a ſtick, 
then turn them upſide with a broad malt 
thovel, or ſcoop made for that purpoſe, 
or caſt them up into a heap in the middle, 
and afterwards ſpread them equally on all 
fides, Let them remain in this ſituation 
fox two or three hours more, till every 
hop, if poſſible, be thoroughly and equally 


dried; and then with a hair-cloth, remove 


them to the heap where they are to lie 
till they are bagged. ' 

HOPPER, a kind of baſket, wherein 
the ſced-corn is carried at the time of 
ſowing. See Sowving. 

It is alſo uſed for the wooden trough, 
in a mill, into which the corn is put to be 

round. , 

HORARY, ſomething relating to an 
hour. Hence 

HORARY, or HOUR-CIRCLE of a 
Glebe, is a ſmall brazen circle, fixed upon 
the brazen meridian, div:ded into twenty- 
four hours, having an index moveable 
round the axis of the globe, which upon 
turning the globe fifteen degrees, will 
ſhew what places have the ſun an hour 
before or after us. See Globe, 

HORARY CIRCLES, or LINES, in 
dialling, are the lines or circles which 
mark the hours on the ſun-dials. See 
Dial. 

HORDEOL UM. Crithe, or Barley» 
Corn, fo called from its reſemblance to 
that graiv, in medicine, a tumor that 
grows in different parts of the eye-lids ; 
it is commouly called a ſtye. When it is 
ſmall, it comes only on the edge of the 
cye-lids, or very near it between the 
cilia ; but when it is larger, it ſpreads 
towards the middle of the lid. In their 
beginning, an (inflammation commonly 
accompanies theſe tumors: when they 


do not ſuppurate, their matter is copcreted, 


and they become wens, which are ſome- 
times ſaft, and ſometimes very hard, 
Sometimes this diſeaſe diſappears awhile, 
and afterwards feturns in a few days. 
he cure of this diſeaſe is ſuited to the 
diffcrent circumſtances that attend it. If 
there be an inflammation, the pulp of a 
rosſted apple applied by way of poultice 
ſooh diſperſes it, and ſometimes only 


abates the tumor. If it hardens, it mult 
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| be opened with a lincet, and the hard fleſh 


conſumed by a liquid cauſtic, and after- 
wards the plaſter of the abbot de Grace 
apphed. 

If the hordeolum comes on the lower 
| eye-lid, it is generally more on the in- 
fide than the outſide, and is cured by the 
lapis infernalis, or rather by making an 
inciſion therein, drawing out the tumor 
and applying a collyrium of ten parts of 
water to one part of ſpirit of wine. 

There are other little tumors on the 
edges of the eye-lids, which by reaſon of 
their whiteneſs and hardneſs are called 
chalazz ; as alſo, another ſort called li- 
thiahs or gravel-ſtone. All which are 
cured in the ſame manner, St. Tves. 

3 Marubium. See Ma- 
rubium, 


HORIZON, in aſtronomy, a great cir» 


two hemiſpheres, the one upper and viſible, 
the other lower and invifible. 

The horizon is either rational or ſen- 
ſible. 

Rational, True, or Aſtronomical HORI- 
ZON, called generally, the horizon, is 
a great circle whoſe plane paſſes through 
the center of the earth, having the ze- 
nith and nadir for the poles thereof. It 
divides the ſphere into two equal parts, 
or hemiſpheres. 

The meridian and vertical circles all 
cut the rational horizon at right angles, 
and into two equal parts, 

Senſible, Viſible, or Apparent HORIZON, 
is a leſſer circle of the tphere ; this circle 
divides the viſible part of the ſphere from 
the invifible, and has for its poles the 
zenith and nadir z conſequently the ſen- 
ſible horizon is parallel to the rational; 
and it is cut at right angles, and into 
two equal parts, by the verticals. 

HORIZONTAL, ſomething relating 
to the horizonz or that is taken in, or 
on a level with the horizon: thus we ſay, 
an horizontal plane, &c. 
| HORIZONTAL DIAL, that drawn 
on a plane parallel to the horizon, having 
its ſtyle elevated according to the altituce 


for. Se the article Dial. 


Diſtance. - | 
HORIZONTAL LINE, in perſpec- 

tive, a right line drawn through the prin- 

cipal point parallel to the Horizon ; or it 


perſpeclive planes, 


HORI- 


cle of the ſphere, dividing the world into 


of the pole, in the place it is deſigned 
HORIZONTAL DISTANCE. See - 


is the interſection of the horizontal aud 
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HORIZONTAL PARALLAX. See 


Parallax. 

HORIZONTAL PLANE, that which 
is parallel to the horizon of the place, | 
or nothing inclined thereto. , 

The buſineſs of levelling is to find whe- 
ther two points be in the horizontal plane, 
or how much the deviation is. 

HORIZONTAL PLANE, in per- 
ſpect ve, a plane parallel to the horizon 
paſſing through the eye, and cutting the 

rſpective plane at right angles. 

HORIZONTAL Range, or Level 
Range, of a piece of ordnance, is the line 
it deſcribes, when directed parallel to the 
horizon, 

Dr. Halley has given us the two fol- 
lowing uſeful theorems : 

1. A thot being made on an inclined | 
plane, having the horizontal diſtance of 
the object it ſtrikes, with the elevation of 
the piece, and the angle at the gun be- 
tween the object and the perpendicular, to 
find the greateſt horizontal range of that 
piece loaded with the ſame charge of 
powder, that is, half the latus rectum of 
all the parabolas made with the fame im- 
petus.— Thus half the angle contained be- 
tween the object and nadir, and the dif- 
ference of the given angle of elevation 
from that half; ſubtract the verſed fine of 
that difference: fror2 the verſed fine of 
the angle made by the object and zenith: 
the difterence of thoſe verſed fines will be 
to the fine of the angle laſt mentioned, as 
the horizontal diſtance of the object ſtruck 
to the greateſt range of forty-five de- 
grees. 

2. Having the greateſt horizontal range 
of a gun, the horizontal diſtance and 
angle of inclination of an object to the 
perpendicular, to find the two elevations 
neceſſary to ſtrike that obje&t,— Take half 
the angle contained between th» object 
and nadir, this half is gqual to halt the 
ſam of the two angles of elevation fought ; 
then ſay, as the horizontal range is to 
the horizontal diſtance of the object, to 
is the fine of the angle of inclination | 
to à fourth proportional; which fourth, 
being ſubtracted from the verſed fine oi 
the angle formed by the object and ze- 
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nith, leaves the verſed fine of half the} 


difference of the angles of elevation, whoſe 
half fam was before obtained; therefore 
by adding and ſubtracting half the dif- 
ference of the angles of elevation to and 
from the ſaid half ſum, the elevations 
themſelves will be found. See more un- 


der the article ProjeFile, 
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HORIZONTAL REFRACTION. See, 
the article Refra#ion. | 

HORIZONTAL SHELTERS, among” 
gardeners, are defences diſpoſed parallel 
to the horizon, for tender plants, bloſſoms, 
and fruits, in the ſpring, to defend them 
againſt blaſts, and pinching nights. 

The only fort of ſhelter Mr. Miller 
approves of, for fruit trees, is that made 
with two leaves of flit-deal, joined over 
each other, and painted ; theſe being 
fixed upon the top of the wall, with pul- 
lies, to draw up and down at 2 
form à ſort of penthouſe, which are let 
down in great rains, or cold nights, dur- 
ing the time that the trees are in flower, 
or the fruit is ſetting. But then, he ob- 
ſerves, that theſe ſhelters ſhould be re- 
moved away ſoon after the fruit is ſet, fo 
that the trees may enjoy all the advap- 
tages of rain, dew, &c, in the ſummer,. 
which are abfolutely neceſſary to have 
heaithy trees, or gaod fruit. | 

HORN, Cornu, in phyfiology, à hard 
ſubſtance growing on the heads of divers 
animals, particularly the cloven- footed 
quadrupeds; and ſerving them both as 
weapons of offence and defence. 

The caſting off the horns of deer is a 
ſingular phænomenon, the true reaſon of 
which ſeems to be a floppage of the cir- 
culation ; ſo that being deprived of the 
nouriſhing juice, they fall off much in 
the ſame manner as the leaves of trees do 
in autumn. About ten days aſter the 
horns are caſt, the new ones begin to ap- 
pear : theſe at firſt are ſoſt and hairy, 
but they afterwards grow hard, and the 
creature rubs off the hair. 

HORN is allo a mufical inftrument of 
the wind kind, chiefly uſed in hunting, 
to animate the hunters and the dogs, and 
to call the latter together. 

The French-born is bent into a circle, 
and goes two or three times round, grow- 
ing gradually bigger and wider towards 
the end, which in ſome horns is nine or 
ten inches over. N 
HORNS of Inſef#s, the ſlender oblony 
bodies projected from the heads of thote 
animals, and otherwiſe called antennz, 
or feelers. * 

HORN-WORK, in fortification, a 
fort of out-work, advancing towards the 
field, to cover a curtain, baſtion, or other 
place ſuſpeRed to be weak, as alſo to poſ- 
ſeſs an eminence, e. 

HORNET, Crabro, in zoology, a ſpe- 
cies of apis with a black thorax, and 

Uuaz double 
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double black ſpots on the ſegments of th® 
body. 

HOROSCOPE, in aſtrology, the point 
of the heavens rifing above the ealtern 
point of the horizon, at any given time, 
when a prediction is to be made of a fu- 
ture event; as the fortune of a perſon 
then born, the ſucceſs of a deſign, &c. 

Lunar HOROSCOPE, the point from 
whence the moon proceeds when the ſun 
is in the aſcending point of the caſt. 

HORSE, Equus, in zoology, a well 
known quadruped, the characters of which 
are theſe : the fore tecth are fix in num- 
ber, the upper ones incurvated, and the 
inferior prominent : the canine teeth are 
not exerted, and are on each fide ſepa- 
rated by a ſpace from the teeth : the hoof 
is undivided, and the teats are two, and 
placed in the groin. 

The horſe is one of the nobleſt qua- 
drupeds we are acquainted with. In ſtrength 
and natural fierceneſs, he is inſerior to 
few, and yet eaſily tamed. The head is 
long, and large; the eyes large, and pro- 
minent; the ears erect, and beautiſul ; the 
neck is long and thick, and elegantly de- 
corated with a mane ; the body is rounded 
and beautifully turned; the legs are ſtrong, 
without being bulky ; and the tail 15 long, 
and hairy all the way ; the hairs being 
like thoſe of the mane, only longer, 
thicker, and more beautiful. 

In order to have a horſe beautiful and 
finely made, it has been agreed on all 
hands, that his head ſhould not be too 
long nor too large, rather lean and fleſhy. 
His ears thin and narrow, and of a becom- 
ing length, well ſet on, pointing inwords, 
His brow or forchead not too broad and 
flat. His noſe ſomewhat riſing, and of a 
good turn; his noſtrils wide and thin; 
his muzzle ſmall; his mouth neither 
deep nor too ſhallow, with a ſtar or ſnip 
down his forehead, or blaze, which is no 
way unbecoming, unleſs it be too large 
and difproportioned. 

Horſes that are thus marked, have ge- 
nerally one or more of their feet whe, 
which is alſo very beautiful, and looks 
lively. His jaws thould be thin and ſuffi- 
cienily wide, not approaching too near 
together, nor too high upwards towards 
the onſet, that he may have ſufficient 
room to carry his head caſy, and in a 
good place. His eyes well formed, ſpright- 
ly, and of a middle ſize. His neck thould 
be arched towards the middle, arifing b 
+ ha, np gradation out of his breaſt 3 

Ider, the muſcles thereof diſtinct, but 
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no where overcharged with fleſh, grows 


ing ſmaller and thinner, as it approaches 
towards his head. His ſhoulders ſhould 
be thin from the withers, with a gra- 
dual enlargement downwards, that his 
boſom or breaſt be not too narrow, nor 
too groſs, His fore-legs ſtraight and well 
placed ; his joints lean and bony ; his 
knees not bending, and his paſterns not 
too long; his feet round and imooth, and 
his finews firm and well braced; his car- 
caſe rather round than flat ; his back not 
too low, and for ſtrength and durableneſs 
pretty even and ſtraight. His ribs ra- 
ther home than open, as they approach 
towards his haunches ; his buttocks round, 
and the muſcles not too fleſhy but diſtinct; 
his hocks or gambrels neither ſtanding 
too wide, nor too near together ; his 
hocks ſhould be lean, and no ways puffed 
or fleſhy ; his paſterns ſhort, his legs flat 
and thin, and his tail ſet on in a good 
place, rather high than lew, rifing upon 
every motion of his body. 

The more theſe properties concur in an 
horſe, the more beautiful he muſt be, < 
pecially when they correſpond and agree 
in due proportion, one to another ; and 
the more a horſe is wanting in theſe, the 
more plain and ordinary he will appear. 

A Deſcription of a HORSE-Mill, —Plate 
XXIII. fg. 1. exhibits the draught of 4 
horſe-mill, compoſed of the great wheel 
A, which is ſuppoſed to contain one hun- 
dred and twelve cogs, which catch in the 
trundle-head B of ſeven wallowers. Ac- 
cording to this diſpofition, a horſe har- 
nelied at the bar C, making one turn, 
the mill-ſtone will make ſixteen. 

In order to ſhew the beſt manner of 
building a mill, we muſt be determined 
by reaſon and nes concerning the 
proportion of its ſeveral parts. 

The firſt point is to make the machine 
as ſimple as poſſible ; yet it ſeems neceſ- 
ſary ta make a wheel and trundle-head, 
to give the mill-ſtone ſufficient velocity to 
turn round its axis forty times in a mi- 
nute. The refiſtance io be overcome muſt 
therefore be in proportion to the main 
ſtrength of a horſe, -which is equal to - 
one hundred and eighty pounds weight, 
at the end of a lever twelve feet long, 
when it acts in a horizontal direction 
and the horſe goes about two thouſand 
fathoms an hour. 

Let the radius of the wheel be eight 
feet, and one hundred and twelve cogs in 
the periphery, which catching in a trun- 


F dle-hcad of ſeven wallowers, the 


mill- 
Kone 
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Kone Wil make fixteen turns for one of 


the wheel; and as the ſame proportion 
- ought to be between the number of cogs 
and that of the wallowers, as of the ra- 
dius of the wheel to that of the trundle- 
head, the radius of the trundle-head ought 
to be fix inches. 

As to the arm of the lever, at which 
the horſe is to be harneſſed, if it be too 
long, the horſe, having a large circum- 
ference to deſcribe, will make fewer 
turns in a minute, and the mill-horſe 
muſt be larger: it would therefore be 

per to fix it at twelve feet, which 
i moſt convenient, in which caſe the 
horſe at every turn will deſcribe a circum- 
ference of twelve fathoms four-ſevenths ; 
and as he can perform two thouſand of 
theſe in an hour, he will perform one 
hundred and fizty terns in the ſame time, 
which being multiplied by fixteen, is equal 
to two thouſand five hundred and fixty, 
the number of turns which the mill-ſtone 
makes in an hour at the rate of forty- 
two per minute. 

HORSE-SHOE-HEAD, a diſeaſe in 
infants, in which the futures of the ſkull 
lie roo open. . 

This is commonly a fign of a weak 
conſtitution, and a thort life. The nurſes 
uſually embrocate the parts affected with 
brandy or rum, to which ſome add the 
white of an egg, or palm oil. 

HORSE, in a military ſenſe, the ſame 
with cavalry. 

The light horſe, in an army, are 
all the regiments -of horſe, except the 

uards, 

HORTICULTURE, the fame with 
gardening. See Garden and Gardening. 

. HORTUS SICCUS, a DRY-GAR- 

DEN, an appellation given to a collection 

of ſpecimens of plants carefully dried and 
reſerved. 

HOSANNA, in the Hebrew ceremo- 
nies, a prayer which they rehearſed on the 


ſeveral days of their feaſt of tabernacles. | 


The word is Hebrew, and literally fig- 
nifies, ſave us now, or, ſave us we pray. 
HOSEA, a canonical book of the Old 
Teftament, ſo called from the prophet of 
that name, its author, who was the ſon 
of Beri, and the firſt of the leſſer pro- 
phets. He lived in the kingdom of Sa- 
maria, and deliverd his prophecies under 
the reign of Jeroboam II. and his ſuc- 
ceffors, kings of Iſrael, and under the 
reigns of OE — Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, Kings of Judah, His prin- 
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pal defign is to publiſh the groſs idola- 
tries ot the people of Iſrael and Judah 
to denounce the divine vengeance againkt 
them, aud to ſoretel the captiv ty n As- 
ſyria. 

- HOSPITAL, a place or building pro- 
perly endowed, or otherwiſe ſupported by 
charitable contributions, for the reception 
and ſupport of the poor, aged, infirm, 
fick, or helplefs. - 

Camp-HOSPITALS are either general 
or regimental, 

The general hoſpitals are of two kinds, 
viz. the flying hoſpital, attending the camp 
at ſome convenient diſtance; and the 
| ſtationary hoſpital, which is fixed at one 
place. In the choice of both Dr. Prin- 
gle thinks it better to have them in towns 
than villages, as the former will atford 
larger wards, beſides more of other con- 
veniences. Thefe wards ſhould be as 
airy as poſhble. Regimental hoſpitals 
are of the greateſt importance, and there- 
fore ſhould be ſupplied with blankets 
and medicines from the public ſtores, with 
| an allowance alſo for nurſes and other ne- 
| cefſaries. Barns, ſtables, granaries, and 
other out-houſes, but above all churches, 
| make the beſt hoſpitals from the begin- 
ning of June to Oftober. 

HOSPITAL-FEVER, a name given 
| to the malignant catarrhal fever, as being 
frequent in hoſpitals, See Malignant 
Fever. 

HosprrALLERS, an order of religi- 

ous knights now known by the title of 
| knights of Malta, See the article Malta. 
\ HOSPODOR, a title borne by the 
| princes of Walachia and Moldavia, who 
receive the inveſtiture of their prineipali- 
ties from the grand ſeignior. He gives 
them a veſt and ftandard : they are under 
his protection, and obliged to ſerve him, 
and he even ſometimes depoſes them; 
but in other reſpects they are abſolute ſo- 
vereigns within their own dominions. 

HOST, Hoſpes, denotes either a perſon 
who entertains another, or the perſon (a 
entertained ; but it is now generally uſed 
in the firſt of theſe ſenſes. 

HOST, or HOAST, Hias, in the 
church of Rome, a name given to the 
elements vſed in the evchariſt, or rather 
to the conſecrated waſer; which they 
pretend to offer up every day, a new hott 
or ſacrifice, for the fins of mankind. 

HOSTAGE, a perſon given up to an 
enemy as a ſecurity for the performances 
of the articles os a treaty. 


—— 
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HOSTILITY denotes a flate of war or 


enmity between two nations. 

During a truce all acts of hoſtility are to 
ceaſe on both ſides. 

HOT-BEDS, in gardening, beds of 
earth enriched with manure, in order to 
forward vegetation, when the ſeaſon or 
climate is not warm enough for the pur- 
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By means of hot-beds ſkilfully manag- 
ed, the ſeeds of plants brought from any 
country between the tropics may be made 
to flouriſh even under the poles. 

Heat and humidity being the great in- 
ſtruments of vegetation, to promote the 
growth of any plants, theſe muſt be duly 
proportioned, fo as neither to exceed nor 
come ſhort of the bounds nature has al- 
lotted for it. | 

The uſual way of making hot-beds, is 
of horſe-litier and graſs mixed together, 
and left on a heap for eight or ten days to 
patrefy ; and then removed into a bed, 
and covered up with glaſſes. 

In Holland they uſe hot - beds made of 
ſand, and likewiſe of tanner's bark, which, 
when once rightly prepared, will main- 
tain an equable heat for fix months. 

Bradley propoſes very juſtly a thermo- 
meter to be uſed to regulate the heat of 
the hot-beds, Thus a hot-bed for cu- 
cumbers muft be kept ſo hot as to raiſe 
the ſpirit in a glaſs to the ſame height 
as the natural temperature of the weather 
will raiſe it to about the end of May and 
Jane, when cucumbers will grow without 
artificial hear or ſhelter, 

HOT-HOUSE, in falt-making, the 
place where they dry rhe ſalt, when taken 
out of the boiling pan: it is fituated near 
the furnace, which, by means of funnels 
or tubes, conveys the heat into it. 

HOUND, a hunting dog, of which 
there are feveral ſorts, as the grey-hound, 
gave-hound, and the blood-hound. 

HOUR, Hara, a meaſure of time, ſome 

rt of a natural day, uſually a twenty- 
Furth and twelfth, &c. With us it is 
equal to the twenty-fourth part of the 
earth's diurnal rotation. Each hour is 
divided into ſixty minutes, and each mi- 
nute into fixty ſeconds, &c. Fifteen de- 
grees of the equator anſwer to an hour, 

The ancient Hebrews did not divide 
the day into hours, but into four parts, as 
morning, high-day or noon, midnight, 
and morning-watch. In the New Teſta- 
ment we find the day divided into twelve 
hours ; but though' they were equal to 


each other, yet they were uncqual with | 
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reſpe& to the diſſerent ſeaſons : thus the 
twelve hours of the longeſt day in ſum- 
mer were made longer than thoſe of the 
ſhorteſt day in winter. Herodotus ſays, 
that the Greeks learned from the Egyp- 
tiaus the method of dividing the day into 
twelve parts; the riſe of which cuſtom 
among the latter was, becauſe their prieſts - 
were wont, twelve times a day, to cry 
aloud with a howling noiſe to their cy» 
nocephalus ; and Cicero and Maurus Vic- 
torinus have taken notice of ſuch a cere- 
mony to Serapis. , ; 

Cenſorinus obſerves, that the word hour 
was not known among the Romans three 
hundred years after the building of the 
eity, as there is no mention made of it 
in the twelve tables, as is done in the 
other laws after that time ; before which, 
the diviſions were only before and after 
noon. The divifion of the day and night 
into twenty-four hours was not known 
among them before the firſt Punic war. 

The Turks not having any clocks, 
their prieſts, ſtopping their cars with their 
fingers, proclaim with a very loud voice 
from the top of their moſques, the cock- 
crow, break of day, noon-tide, three 
o'clock, and the twilight. The ſame cuſ- 
tom we find prevalled among the Romans, 
as appears from Martial; 


Horas quingue, puer, nondum tibi nunciat. 


The aftronomers of Cathaya, &c. ſtill 
retain, according to biſhop Beveridge, the 
diviſion of the day into twelve parts, and 
give the name of ſome animal to each 
hour. f 

Hours are divided into equal and une- 
qual; equal hours are the tweuty-ſourth 
part of a day and night precifely, that is, 
the time wherein 15 degrees of the equa» 
tor mount above the horizon ; they are 
alſo called equinoctial hours, as being 
meaſured on the equinoctial; and aſt ro- 
nomical, becauſe uſed by aſtronomers, aud 
reckoned from noon in a continued ſeries 
of twenty-four. | 

HOUSE, Domus, a habitation, or place 
built with conveniences for dwelling en: 
thus we fay, a town+houfe, country-houſe, 


HOUSE-BOTE, in law, an allowance 
of timber out of the lord's woods, for the 
repairs of a houſe + this is atherwiſe call 
ed eftovers. . 1 g 

HOUSE, in aftrotogy, denetes the 
tw-lfth part of the heavens. - 

HOUSE-BREAK ING, or ROBBING, 
is the breaking into aud robbing a houſe. 
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in the day-time, the ſame crime being 


termed burglary, when done by night; 
both are felony, without benefit of cler- 


 HOUSE-LEEK, ſedom, in botany. 
See the article Sedum. 

HOWKER, in the Dutch marine, a 
veſſel with two malts, uſed in the coaſt- 
ing trade. 

HUCKSTER, a perſon who ſells pro- 
viſions, or ſmall ware by retail. : 

HUE AND CRY, in law, the purſuit 

of a perſon who has committed felony on 
the high-way. ; 
If rhe party robbed, or any in the 
company of a perſon either robbed or 
murdered, go to the conſtable of the next 
town, and require him to raiſe hue and 
cry, and to purſue the offender, deſerib- 
ing him, and giving an account, as near 
as he can, of the courſe he ſteered ; the 
conſtable is immediately to call upon the 
pariſh for aid in ſeeking after the felon, 
and if he cannot be found within the 
bounds of that parith, then he 15 to give 
the next conſtable warning, and he the 
next, till the offender be apprehended, or 
at leaft purſued to the ſea - ſide. It perſons 
are not ready at the ſummons of the the- 
riff, and cry of the county, to engage in 
the purſuit, they ney be fined : and in 
caſe the inhabitants of any hundred, after 
hue and cry is made, neglect to purſue the 
ſame, they ſhall be liable to pay one half 
of the damages recoverable againſt the 
hundred in which the robbery was com- 
mitted. 

HUGUENOTS, a name given by 
way of contempt to the Calviniſts of 
France. 

The name had its riſe in the year 
1569; but authors are not agreed as to 

its origin. The moſt plauſible opinion, 
however, is that of Paſquier, who ob- 
ſerves, that at Tours, the place where 


they were firſt thus denominated, - the | 


eople had a notion, that an apparition or 

obgoblin, called king Hugon, firolled 
about the ftreets in the night-time ; from 
whence, as thoſe of the reformed religion 
met chiefly in the night to pray, &c. they 
called them Hugvenots ; that is, the diſ- 
ciples of king Hugon. 

HULK, in the marine, an old ſhip of 
war properly fitted with a very high maſt, 
firmly ſupported by various props and 
throuds, to hoiſt in and out the maſts of 
ether men of war occaſionally ; alſo an 
old ſhip of any kind. 


HULL, in thip-building, the hull or {. 
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lower-frame of a ſhip excluſive of the 
ſuperſtructure, viz. the maſt, ſails, and 
rigging. 
_ HULL-TO, the fituation of a ſhip ly« 
ing to at ſea, without any ſail ſer. 

HUMAN, in general, an appellation 
given to whatever relates to mankind : thuy 
we fay, the human foul, human body, 
human laws, &c. | 

HUMANITY, the peculiar nature of 
man, whereby he is diſtinguiſhed from 
all other beings. 

HUMBLE-BEE, the Engliſh name of 
ſeveral ſpecies of apis, diſtinguiſhed by 
their colours, black, tawny, reddith, &c. 

HUMECTATION, in pharmacy, the 
moiſtening or preparing medicines by fleep- 
ing them in water; either to ſoften and 
relax their ſolid parts, or to prevent the 
evaporation of their more ſubtile contents. 

HUMERUS, in anatomy, the vpper 
part of the arm between the ſcapula and 
elbows 

HUMIDITY, that quality in bodies 
whereby they are capable of wetting 
other bodies, This differs very much from 
fluidity, and ſeems to be merely a rela- 
tive thing depending upon the congruity 
of the component particles of the liquor 
to the ports of ſuch particular bodies, as 
it is capable of adhering to, penetrating a 
litile into or wetting, 

HUMMING BIRD, Trechilus, in or- 
nithology, a genus of birds, of the order 
of paſſeres, remarkable for being the ſmall- 
eſt of all known birds. Of this fingulac 
genus, there are ſeveral elegant ſpecies. 

HUMORISTS, Gi Humorifii, a cele- 
brated academy of learned men at Rome, 
firſt eftabliſhed by Paul Mancini. The 
device of this academy is a cloud ; which 
being raiſed of vapours from the ſalt wa- 
ter of the ſea, returns again freſh, with 
this hemiſtic from Lucretius, Redit ag- 
| mine dulci, 

HUMOROSI, the name of another 
academy at Cortona in Italy, which muſt 
not be confounded with that of the Hu- 
moriſts. 

HUMOUR, Humer, in a general ſenſe, 
denotes much the ſame with liquid or 
fluid. 

HUMOURS of the Eye, are the eryſ- 
talline, vitreous, and aqueous. See the 
articles Eye, Cryſtalline, &c. 

HUMOUR is alſo uſed for the peculiar 
temper of a perſon, arifing from the con- 
ſtrution and prevalence of this or that 
humour. 2 


HUMOUR, 


HUN 
'HVUMOUR, in dramatic poetry, is eſ- 
teemed a ſubordinate ſpecies of what is 
more uſually called manners. Sce Man- 
mers. 
Every paſſion. wears two different faces ; 
one ſerious and ſolemn, fit only for tra- 
y; and the other merry and ridicu- 


s, called humour, and proper for co- 


The Engliſh poets have excelled 
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thoſe of all other nations in this particu- 


lar; and, indeed, ours is the only lan- 
Balg that has a name for it. 
Ge UMULUS, the hop, in botany. See 


| UNDRED, Centum, Cent, is ten times 
ten, or the ſquare of ten. It makes the 


third place from the right to the left in 


the table of numeration. 

The proportion of the profits in com- 
merce is reckoned by the hundred, or fo 
-much per cent. - 

HUNDRED, a certain diviſion or part 
of a jhire or county. | 

%* HUNGARY , kingdom of, is bound- 
ed on the north by Poland and Ruſſia, on 
the weſt by Auſtria, Moravia, and Stiria, 
on the ſouth by Servia and Boſaia, and 
on the eaſt by Tranſilvania. Its principal 
rivers are, the Danube, which runs acroſs 
all this country, and divides it into two 
equal parts; the Dreve, the Save, the 
Teiſſe, the Mariſh, the Raab, the Vag, 
the Gran, and the Sarvihze. 
a rich plentiful country, producing more 
corn than they have granaries to put it 
in, and therefore they are obliged to leave 
it in the fields in ſtacks. The black cat- 
tle are fo numerous, that they fend eighty: 
\ thouſand every year to Vienna only. The 
- Horſes are ſo common, that they run in 
the woods like wild beaſts, which any one 
may take and break. There is a great 
dent of game of all ſorts, inſomuch that 
the partridges and -pheaſants only are 
more than the inhabitants can conſume, 
and therefore they carry great numbers of 
them in carts to Vienna. Beſides theſe, 
they have vaſt quantities of fiſh in the 
rivers, and the Teiſſe produces ſuch plenty 
of carps, that you may often buy a thou- 
"ſand for a fingle piſtole; and when the 
rivers have overflowed their banks, they 
leave ſo many fiſh on the land, that they 
drive their hogs to devour them, left the 
air ſhould be infected. The fruit-trees 
which are cultivated elſewhere, here grow 
altogether wild, in prodigious numbers. 
The fruits are, apples, . pears, cherries, 
quinces, walnuts, cheſnuts, peaches, apri- 


cots, melons, and ſcveral other ſors | 
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| "Every one knows how much the wine f 


Hungary is elteemed, particularly Tokay, 
which is thought to be the maſt exquiſite 
in the world, and the very worſt here is 
better than the beſt in other countries. 
Beſides, there are here a great number of 
rich mines, which are very profitable. 
And yet with all theſe rarities and bene- 
firs, the air is very -unwholſame, and 
often fatal to ſtrangers, producing the 
worſt kind of fevers, which approach very 
near to the plague. The inhabitants have 
a great many good qualities, and are of a. 
good complexion, but they are a little ad- 
difted to idleneſs. They are naturally 
fond of liberty, but are under a govern- 
ment which curbs them exceedingly. 

HUNGAKRY-WATER, a diſlilled wa- 
ter, ſo denominated from a queen of 
Hungary, for whoſe uſe it was firk pre- 
pared. , 

For making it, take of freſh tops of 
roſemary, one pound and a half; proof 
ſpirit, one gallon ; and diſtil in balneo 
till five pints are obtained. 3 

HUNGER, an uneaſy ſenſation, which 
creates an appetite or deſire of food. 

HUNGRY EVIL, among farriers, an 
exceſſive deſire in horſes to eat, which 
ſometimes proceeds from catching cold, 
or from travelling long in froſt and ſnow, 
or through barren places. 

For the cure, nothing is better than to 
feed him moderately ſeveral times a day 
with good bean-bread well baked, or with 
oats well dried aud ſiſted. 

HUNTING, the exerciſe or diverfion 
of purſuing four-footed beaſts of game. 


See the article Game. 


* HUNTINGDON, the county town 
of Huntingdonſhire. It is ſeated on the 
north fide of the river Ouſe, and is very 
populous. It was made a free borough by 
king John, confiſting of a mayor, twelve 
aldermen, burgeſſes, &c. by whom the 
two members of parliament are choſen. 
It had anciently fifteen pariſhes, and has 


now but two, in one of which, called St. 


John's, Oliver Cromwell was. born, in 
1599. Here was formerly a caſtle, built 
by William the Conqueror, which after- 
wards belonged to David, a prince of 
Scotland, with the title of earl; but 
Henry VIII. gave it to George Haſtings, 
with the carldom annexed, in whoſe fa- 
mily it ſtill continues, It ſtands in the 
great north road, and has a bridge built of 
free-ftone over the Oufe, which is made 
navigable for ſmall veſſels as bigh as Bed- 
ford, | It is the place where the aſlizes are 
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kept, and where the county jail ſtands. It 
is fifty-eight miles north of London, 
Long. o. 25. W. Lat. 52, 23. N. 

* HUNTINGDONSHIRE, a county 
of England, bounded on the ſouth by Bed- 
ſordihire, on the welt by Northampton- 
ſhire, as alſo on the north, and by Cam- 
bridgeſhire on the eaſt. Ir is a good corn 
country, and abounds in paſtures, The 
reſt is diverſified by riſing hills and ſhady 

roves, and the river Ouſe waters the 
uthern part. 

The air of this county is in moſt parts 
pleaſant and wholeſome, except among 
the fens and meres, though they are not 
ſo bad at the hundreds of Kent and Eſſex. 
The foil is fruitful, and produces great 
_ of corn; and the hilly parts afford 
a fit paſture for ſheep. They have great 
numbers of cattle, plenty of water fowl, 
fiſh, and turf for firing, which is of great 
advantage to the inhabitants, there being 
but little wood, though the whole county 
was a foreſt in Henry the Second's time. 
The only river befides the Ouſe is the Nen, 
which runs through Whittleſey mere. 

HUOY, a eifel uſed to load and un- 
load large ſhips, either in the king's or 
merchant's ſervice; alſo a ſmall Dutch 
ſhip with a main-maſt and mizen-maſt, 

HURA, the ſand box-tree, in bo- 
rany. : 
HURDLES, in fortification, twigs of 
willows or oſiers interwoven cloſe toge- 
ther, ſuſtained by long ſtakes, and uſu- 
ally laden with earth. They ſerve to 
render batteries firm, or to couſolidate the 
paſſage over muddy ditches ; or to cover 
traverſes and lodgments, for the defence 
of the workmen againſt the fire-works, or 
the ſtones that may be thrown againſt 
them, 

HURDLES, in huſbandry, certain 
frames, made either of ſplit timber, or 
of hazel-rods, wattled together, to ſerve 
for gates in incloſures, or to make ſheep- 
folds, &c. 

HURDS, or HORDS, of Flax, or 
Hemp, the coarſer parts ſeparated in the 
dreſſings, from the tear or fine ſtuff. 

HURLE-RONE, in a horſe, a bone 
near the middle of the buttock, very apt 
to go out of its ſockets with a hurt or 
ſtrain. | 

HURRICANE, a furious ftorm of 
wind, owing to a contrariety of winds. 
See the articles Mind and Whirlwind. 

HUSBAND, Maritus, a man joined 
or contraſted with a woman in mar- 
xiage. | 
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HUSBANDRY, the bufineſs or em- 
ployment of a farmer, or perſon. who 
cultivates land, &c. See Agriculture. 

Hulbandry is divided into two kinds, 
and diſtinguiſhed by the epithets” old and 
new. The former is that which has been 
practiſed in all countries from the moſt 
early times; and the latter that intro- 
duced by the ingenious Mr. Tull, and 
often called the horſe-hoeing huſbandry. 

The great advantage of having land in 
fine tilth before it is ſowed, is univerſally 
acknowledged: but we muſt not ſtop at 
thoſe firſt preparations. Plants require a 
continuation of culture while they grow, 
and muſt not be forſaken till they have 
attained their full maturity. 

Thoſe who are againſt the frequent 
plouzhings uſed in the new hotbandry, 
are afraid of drying the earth too much; 
becauſe, ſay they, the moiſture eſcapes 
more eaſily from a well-looſened foil, than 
from a hard and cloſe earth. 

In anſwer to this it will appear, from 
many of the following experiments, that, 
even in the drieſt weather, land cultivat- 
ed according to the new method, conti- 
nues conſtantly moiſter than that which 
is managed in the old way. Iuſtead of a 
ſtagnant wet, more hurtful, perhaps, than 
beneficial, to plants; earth made fine to a 
good depth, is prepared, as the reverend 
Dr. Elliot expreffes it, © with open mouth, 
to drink and retain the dew, which, when 
it falls upon the land that is untilled, or 
but poorly tilled, does not fink far, but is 
carried off by the next ſan's heat.” That 
dew is one of the greateſt fertilizers of the 
earth, has been repeatedly proved ; and 
that it will penetrate ſo deep in a fine 
looſe foil, as to Keep that moiſt, while the 
ground around it is parched up, appears, 
among many demonſtrations, from Mr. 
Evelyn's experiment of digging a hole, 
and filling it vp with its former mould 
well pulverized : or, as Mr. Toll obſerves, 
till à field in lands; make one land very 
fine by frequent deep ploughings, and let 
another be rough, by inſufficient village, 
alternately : then plow the whole field 
croſs-wiſe in the drieſt weather, which 
has continued long, and yon will perceive, 
by the colour of the earth, that every fine 
land will be turned up nwift, but every 
rough land will be dry as perder, from 
top to bottom. _ 

The fitirring of the earth abont the 
plants whilſt — grow, is productive of 
ſoch excellent eſſects, that, in ſome parts 
in 
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Prance, they hand-hoe their corn, par- 
ticularly wheat, and find that the crops 
amply repay all the charge and trouble of 
this — operation; which, how- 
ever, cannot be performed but in well- 

led countries. Every huſbandman 
will immediately ſee, how much a hoe- 
Plough is preferable for this work, and 
that, to uſe it rightly, the corn muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be planted in regular rows, as it 
is in the new huſbandry. 

Our reaſon tells us, that the longeſt 
lived plants ſtand mott in need of this 
culture. Perennials require it more than 
annuals, and wheat which is ſown in 
autumn, and does not ripen till nine 
months after, wants it more than ſpring- 
corn, which accupies the ground only for 
a few months. The former has to con- 
quer a fail rendered hard, during the 
courſe of the winter ; but the other has 
not that difficulty to ſurmount, though 
both of them, and, indeed, all forts of 
plants, are greatly invigorated by the re- 
peated laying of fine freſh earth to their 
roots. Every one knows the vaſt efficacy 
of wood land, before its native ſtrength 
and vigour are exhauſted ; and ſuch, in 
ſome degree, is that which this tillage 
furniſhes, beſides being conſtantly attend- 


ed with the advantage of deſtroying weeds, 


How far this laſt important part of agri- 
culture was well executed by the farcling, 
or farrifon, as Mr. Tull calls it, of the 
ancients, I ſhall not pretend to ſay, be- 
cauſe we have no clear account of the 
manner in which it was performed; but 
it does not ſeem to have been in any way 
equal to the horſe-hoeing huſbandry, 
which likewiſe, among its many other 
excellencies, keeps the land from going 
out of tilth. 

We ſhall add here Mr. Duhamel's ob- 
ſervations on the uſe of dung, as given b 
that gentleman in his Elements of 3 
ure. 

« It is often, ſays he, more advanta- 

s to increaſe the fertility of land by 
ploughing, than by dung: 1. Becauſe, in 
general, only a certain quantity of dung 
can be had, the product of twenty acres 
being ſcarcely ſufficient to produce enough 
for four ar five; whereas the particles of 
the earth may be divided and ſubdivided 
almoſt to infinity. The help derived from 
dung 1s therefare limited ; whilſt no 
bounds can be ſet ta the benefits that may 
accrue from ploughing. 

6% 2, Few plants raiſed in dung ever 


have the fine flavour of thofe which grow 
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in a good ſoil moderately dunged. Our 
kitchen gardens and our other grounds af- 
ford daily inſtances of this truth. Pulſe, 
pot-herbs, and fruit, are ſeldom ſo good 
in the neighbourhood of great cities, where 
dung abounds, as in country gardens, where 
but little of it is uſed. The corn raiſed in 
thoſe exceſſively dunged lands, yields a 
great deal of bran, and not much fine 

our, and is difficult to keep. Nice horſes 
will not eat oats of the growth of fields 
manured with human ordure. But no- 
thing is ſo ſtriking as the difference be- 
tween the wine of an undunged vineyard, 
and that of vines which have been greatly 
dunged, 

% 3. Well ploughed land is not ex- 
hauſted by weeds, and admits the moiſture 
of rains and dews, together with the rays 
of the ſon, all of which contribute greatly 
to render it fertile, as has been proved by 
very. many experiments. 

4 4. Dung attracts inſets, and thoſe 
inſets gnaw plants. I muſt add, that moſt 
ſorts of dung contain a great many ſeeds, 
which fill the land with weeds. 

« 5. It is true, that dung is equally 
ſerviceable to light lands, and to ſtrong; 
but the ſame may be ſaid of ploughing, 

« But, let the benefits arifing from 
dung be ever ſo great, let the means of 
obtaining enough of it be ever ſo eaſy, and 
let even its defects be corrected as much as 


can be, ſtill it will nat be the leſs true, 


that frequent ploughiug is of infinite ſer- 
vice to land. 

The farmer muſt not think of prac- 
tifing the new huſbandry, in land, which 
cannot be brought to a fine tilth ; for as 
no remedies are proper for all diſcaſes, ſo 
— one culture can ſuit every kind of 
oil. 

« T have met with very zealous huſ- 
bandmen, who have been in a great hurry 
to procure all the inftruments proper for 
the horſe-hoeing huſbandry, before they 
had examined whether their ground was 
fit for uſing them, In walking over the 
fields, I have found them in fo bad order, 
as to be fall of clods, ſtones, and all forts 
of weeds : only the bare ſurface of the 
land had been ſcratched, by what they 
call ploughing ; and indeed their common 
inſtruments of tillage were ſo imperſect, 
that it was hardly poſſible for them to do 
more. I adviſed them to deſtroy thoſe 
weeds by good and frequent ploughing, to 
procure good inſtruments, to looſen the 
ground to a proper depth, to collect good 
manures, to drain {heir land well by 

| uenches 
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Keanckes and ditches, and, in ſhorty to 


practiſe the old huſbandry completely, be- 
Fre they attempted the new; for in fact, 
all the requiſites in the former muſt be the 
foundation of the latter. 

1 To anſwer the ends of this huſbandry, 
the ſeeds muſt be diſtributed ſo ſparingly, 
that each plant may have room to extend 
its roots in ſuch a manner that they may 
be able to collect an abundant quantity of 
food ; each plant muſt be enabled to tiller 
greatly, ſo as to produce a conſiderable 
number of ſtalks ; and each ſtalk muſt be 
enabled to bear a fine long ear, well filled 
with grains to its very point. | 

« To affect the firſt of theſe qualities, 
the field, after being thoroughly ploughed 
and well harrowed, muſt be divided by fur- 
rows, the ſpaces between which may be of 
ſuch breadth as ſhall be judged moſt pro- 
per ; for neither their preciſe width, nor 
the diſtance between the rows of corn, is yet 
fully detetmined. In the middle of theſe 
ſpaces, which will be diſtinguiſhed by the 

name of beds, the wheat, or other grains, 
is to be ſown in one, two, or more rows. 
An inch will be ſufficient for the diſtance 
berween the grains, length-wiſe of the 
row ; though that may be ſomewhat leſs, 
if the ground be not very good for Wheat: 
or, on the contrary, ſomewhat more if it 
be excellent for that grain, By this diſ- 
tribution, each plant will find, in the in- 
termediate ſpaces between the beds, and 
in the beds themſelves, a ſufficient extent 
of earth wherein to collect its neceflary 
food: for thoſe intermediate ſpecies, which 
I ſhall call alleys, muſt be wide enough to 
admit of ſtirring the ground in them while 
the plants grow : but, to anſwer the ſe- 
cond and third intentions, it is of conſe- 
quence that theſe ftirrings be performed at 
proper ſeaſons, becauſe each of them is to 
produce its particular effect. 

« Theſe repeated hoeings of the earth 
will certainly be rewarded with a very 
plentiful crop, unleſs the ſeaſons prove ex- 
tremely bad. | 

« We will now ſuppoſe that the crop 
is reaped, and that the ſame field is to be 
ſown-again with wheat the next year, and 

every year after, as it may be; becauſe 

the rows of corn are "wr each time in 
the middle of the former alleys, which 
Have been ploughed during the whole year 
without producing any thing. Thus, the 
onl — between this new method 
— the old huſbandry is, that inſtead of 
reſting, or fallowing a whole field, whilſt 


another whole field is under corn, and 24 
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of them is ſeparate from the other, the 
fallow here is in the ſame field'as the corn ; 
being interpoſed by means of alleys which 
are the part reſted, between the beds, 
which are the parts cultivated : but there 
is this great advantage here, that the ſtir- 
ring of the earth in the alleys, which are 
not planted, not only prepares the foil ad- 
mirably for being ſown the next year, but 
invigorates the plants actually growing in 
the beds, 

« Tf it be thought proper to dung the 
alleys, in order to prepare them for the re- 
ception of the ſeed, the dung, which 
ſhould be thoroughly rotten, muſt be laid 
in the bottom of the deep furrow before 
made in the middle of them, and there 
covered with the earth which was thrown 


up towards the rows of wheat. If the 
land does not want dunging, this deep fur- 
row is filled up without it; and this ſhould 


be done immediately after harveſt, that 
there may be time to give the ground 
another ſtirring, which need only be 2 
ſlight one, before the ſowing of the rows, 
which are now to be in the middle of the 
former alleys ; and the alleys of this — 
will be in the place of the laſt year's 

ble. | 

« Though land, cultivated according 
to the principles of the new huſbandry, 
does not require ſo-much dunging as that 
which is managed in the old way, yet this 
manure will always help to enrich the 
ſoil, eſpecially if it be uſed in the manner 
here directed. By being thoroughly rotten 
when it is laid in the furrow, and then 
covered over immediately after harveſt, it 
will have time to mellow and diffuſe its 
influence, and not be apt afterwards to 
choak up the ſhares of the drill: an incon- 
venience which does not happen with 
pigeon's dung, which therefore need not 
be ſtrewed till the ground is ploughed for 
ſowing.” . : 

It is farther obſerved: 

« 1. That if dung be uſed for the 
ſecond year's crop, very little of it will 
ſuffice ; becauſe it need only be laid in the 
bottom of the furrows. 

4 2, That there can be hardly any oc» 
cafion for dung this ſecond year, becauſe, 
if the earth of the beds in which the whear 
grew was good, that of the alleys, or the 
ſame ſoil, muſt be Kill better, by reaſon of 
its having been fallowed and well tilled, | 

« 3. That the ſecond year's wheat is 
placed in a moſt advantageous ſituation, its 
roots having a depth of twelve or fifteen 


inches to extend themſclyes in, by means 
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of the furrow which was in the middle | 


of the alley. For this reaſon, corn ought 
to thrive beſt in thoſe lands which have 
been longeſt cultivated according to the 
new huſbandry. 

« The earth in the alleys is to be horſe- 
hoed during the ſecand year, in the ſame 
=_ ner, and at the ſame ſeaſons, as in the 

rſt, | 

„This frequency of hoeing ought not 
to be objected to; for the labour of the firſt 
Hocing, to make the furrows on each fide 
of the rows, and lay the earth up in the 
middle of the alleys, cannot be great; and 
the ſecond. only returns that earth into 
thoſe forrows ; the third is only to ſtir the 
ſurface of the ſoil; the fourth and laſt is 
to make the dcep furrow in the middle of 
the alleys, and bank up the rows of corn 
on each ſide, with the earth taken out of 
it : ſo that neither of theſe operations ever 
extends to above athird part of the ground, 
at any one time, k 

* The whole field might indeed be 
ploughed up after harveſt : but I would 
Lavi the hutbandman not to touch the 
flubble then, becauſe the rows of that will 
help him to guide the drill in trait lines, 


and the yet un-rotten ſtraw might be apt 


e ſhares of the drill, ſo as to pre- 


to clog t 
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huſbandry ; whether the expence be not 
rated lower than moſt farmers find it ; and 
whether the crop be not ſuch as they would 
rejoice to ſee, but ſeldom do. 

In the new-huſbandry, every article 
is put at its full value, and the crop of each 
year is computed four buthels ſhort of the 
other; though, in ſcveral years experience, 
it has equalled, and generally exceed 
thoſe of the neighbourhood in the © 
way.” a 


An Eſtimate of the Expence and Profit of 
Ten Acres of Land, in Twenty Yeats» 


I. In the Old Way, 

Firſt year for wheat 
331. 58. viz. L 24 
Firſt ploughing, at 68. 


per acre 3 0 0 
Sccond and third ditto, 
at 88. per acre 4 00 
15 00 IJ. 8. d. 


Manure, 30s. per acre 
, ——— 23 © ov 


Two harrowings and 
ſowings, at 25. 6d. 
per acre 

Seed, three buſhels per 
acre, at 48. per buſh. 6 O © 


I 5 0 


vent their working properly. However, : 
if the ſtubble be very 2 this caution — * 0 © 
becomes the leſs material, and the whole | Reaping binding, and 
field may then be ploughed : though till carrying in, = 6s. 
it will be neceſſary to plough it again in per acre 3 00 l 
October, in order to make drains to carry — 1 0 
off the 2p , 7 
« It is a needleſs to obſerve, that | 
all the operations, -of which I have been Second year for barley 
ſpeaking, muſt often be performed either coſts 111. 68. 8d. 
2 little earlier, or ſomewhat later, accord- | Once ploughing, at 6s, 
ing as the year is more or leſs forward: — 4 
an 2 it will always be neceſſary to wait 1 — 3 6; _ 
till the ground is dry enough to be plough- * ü 
ed without danger of its clodding ig a cir- Seed, four buſhels per 
cumflance which varies greatly, accord- acre, at 25. per buſhel 4 © 0 
ing to the nature of the ſoil.” Mil: Weeding, at 15. p. acre © 10 0 
Huſbandry. | | Cutting, raking, and 
The editors of the laſt edition of Mr. | caying, at 38. 2d. 
Toll's Horſe-Hoeing Huſbandry give, in [ Per © 1 11 8 
their preface to that work, the following | Sraſs- ſeeds, at 35. per 
comparative calculation of the expence and | ere 3 
— 5 of the old method of culture and the 2 
new, drawn up by a gentleman who has 44 11 


Third and fourth year's lying in 
graſs coſt nothing. 
So that the expence of ten acres 
in four years comes to 441. 118. 
8d. and in twenty years to 222 18 4 


Fluſt 


practiſed both for ſome years, and who: 
has no attachment to the new huſbandry, | 
farther than he has found it anſwer in his 
trials. They candidly appeal to experience, 
« whether every article in this calculation 
is not eſtimated in favour of the common | 
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Firſt year's produce is half à load I. s. & 
of wheat per acre, at 71. per 


acre | 25 0 © 
Second year's produce 15 two 

quarters of barley per acre, at 

11. per acre 20 00 
Third and fourth year's graſs is 

valued at 11, tos. per acre 15. © © 
So that the produce of ten acres 

in four years 15 70 0 © 


And in twenty years it will be 350 © 0 
Deduct the expence 222 18 4 


And there remains clear profit 
on ten acres in twenty years 
by the old way 

In the New Way. 

Firſt year's extraordi- 
nary expence is, 

For ploughing and ma- 
nuring the land the 
ſame as in the old 
way "4 

Ploughing once more, l. 

at 45. per acre. 2 

Seed, nine gallons per . , 
acre, at 45. per buſh. 2 k 

Drilling, at 7d. p. acre 0 

Hand-hoeing and weed- 
ing, at 2s. 6d. per 
acre 

Horſe-hoeing fix times, 
at tos. per acre 

Reaping, binding, and 
carrying in, at 6s. 
per acre 

The ſtanding annual 
charge on ten acres is 13 15 10 

Therefore the expence 
on ten acres in twen- 
ty years is 

Add the extraordinaries of the 
ficſt year, and the ſum is 

The yearly produce is at leaſt 
two quarters of wheat per 
acre, at 18. 8d. per quarter, 
which on ten acres i twenty 
years amounts to 


Therefore, all things paid, there 

remains clear profit on ten 

acres in twenty years, by the 
new way 262 34 
© So that the profit on ten acres of land 
in twenty years, in the new way, exceeds 
that in the old by one hundred and thirty- 
five pounds one ſhilling and eight-pence, 
and conſequently is confiderably more 
than double thereof ; an ample encourage- 
ment to practiſe a method whereby fo great 
advantage will ariſe from {6 ſmall a quan- 


127 1.8 


5 


oO © 


3 


273 16 8 
Ce mm 


297 16 8 


860 0 © 
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| tity of land, in the compaſs of twenty-otlE 
years leaſe; one year being allowed, both 
in the old and new way of preparing the 
ground. l 

„It ought withal to be obſerved, that 
Mr. Tull's huſbandry requires no manure 
at all, though we have here, to prevent 
objections, allowed the charge thereof for 
the firſt year; and moreover, that t 
the crop of wheat from the drill-plough is 
here put — at two quarters on an 
yet Mr. Tull himſelf, by actual experi 
and meaſure, found the produce of his 
drilled wheat crop amount to almoft four 
quarters on an acre : and, as he has de- 
livered this fact upon his own know 
ſo there is no reaſon to doubt of his ver- 
city, which has never yet been called in 
queſtion. But that we might not be ſop= 
poſed to have any prejudice in favour of his 
ſcheme, we have choſen to take the calcu- 
lations of others rather than his, having 
no other view in what we have ſaid, than 
to promote the of truth, and the 
| public welfare.” 

HUSC, the ſame with what botaniſts 
call the calyx, or cup of a flower: 

HUSSARS, a kind of irregular cavalry, 
armed with the ſabre and bayonet, are re- 
tained in the ſervice of moſt priaces on the 
continent. 

HUSSITES, the diſciples of John Hoſs, 
a Bohemian, and curate of the chapel of 
Bethlehem at Prague; who, about the 
year 1414, embraced and defended the 
opinion of Wickliff of England, tor which 
he was cited before the council of Con- 
ſtance, and refuſing to renounce his ſup- 
poſed errors, he was condemned to be 
burnt alive, which ſentence was according- 
ly executed upon him at Conſtance. 

HYACINTH, in botany, a genus of 
plants. It has a great variety of beautiful 
flowers, all of which are propagated by 
ſeeds, or oſſ- ſets from the old bulbs. 

HYACINTH, in natural hiſtory, a 
genus of pellucid gems, whoſe colour is 
red, with an admixture of yellow. 

HY ADES, in aſtronomy, ſeven ftars 
in the head of the bull, famous among 
the poets for bringing on rain both at the 
riſing and ſetting. # #4 

* HYADE, in fabulous hiſtory, the 
ſeven daughters of Atlas, by AEthra, who 
were called Ambroſia, Endora, Paſithoe, 
Coronis, Plexaris, Pytho, . and Tyche, 
who bore one common appellation of the 
Hyades, and were ſo immoderately griev- 
ed for the death of their brother Hyas, 
who was deyoured by a 1:on, that Jupiter 
out of compaſſion changed them into ftars, 

and ' 
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and placed them in the head of Taurus; 
where they ſtill retain their grief, their 
riſing and ſetting being attended with cx- 
traordinary rains. 

HYDATIS, or HYDATIDES, in 
medicine, a little tranſpareut veſicle, or 
bladder full of water, which is ſometimes 
found ſingly, and ſometimes in cluſters, 
upon the liver, and various other parts, 
eſpecially in dropfical conſtitutions. 

_* HYDE (EDWARD) carl of Cla- 
- rendon, and lord high chancellor of Eng- | 
land, was. the ſon of Henry Hyde, of 
Pyrton, in Wiltſhire, by Mary, the daugh- 
ter and heireſs of Edward Langford, of 
Trowbridge. He was born at Dinton, the 
16th.of February, 1608, and was educated 
at Oxford, from whence he removed to the 
Middle Temple, where he ſtudied the law. 
He repreſented Wotton Bafſet, in Wilt- 
ſhire, in the parliament which began at 
Weltminfter April the foth, 1640 ; but 
that parliament being ſoon after diſſolved, 
he was choſen for Saltath, in Cornwall, in 
the long parliament, which began the 3d 
of November in the ſame-year, but being 
ſome time after difſatisfied with the pro- 
ceedings of that body, he retired to king 
Charles I. and was made chancellur of the 
Exchequer, a privy counſellor, and knight ; 
at which the parliament were ſo incenſed, 
that in their inſtructions to the carl of Eſ- 
ſex, they excepted him from any favour. 
In 2 1643 he ſat as a member of 
parliament aſſembled at Oxford, and in 
November 1644 he was one of the king's 
commiſſioners at the treaty of Uxbridge. | 
Upon the declining of the king's cauſe he 
Tailed to Jerſey, and afterwards to France, 
where, after the death of king Charles I. 
he was one of the privy-council to Charles 
II. Ia 1649 he and the lord Cottington 
were ſent embafſadors extraordinary into « 
Spain, and in 1657 he was conſtituted lord 
high chancellor of England. The year be- 
fore the Reſtoration, the duke of York 
falling in love with Anne Hyde, the lord 
chancellor's eldeſt daughter, reſolved to 
marry her, which he performed ; but care- 
fully concealed it, both from the King and 
the chancellor. Upon the Reſtoration he 
was Choſen chancellor of the univerſity of 
Oxford, and ſoon after created baron of 
Hindon, in Wiltſhire, viſcount Cornbury, 
in Oxfordſhire, and carl of Clarendon in 
Wiltſhire; and on the death of Henry 
lord Falkland, was appointed lord licute- 
nant of Oxfordſhire. He took care neither 
to load the king's prerogative, nor en- 
croach upon the liberties of the people. In- 
1662 he oppoſed a propoſal for the King's | 
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marriage with the infanta of Portugal, and 


the ſale of Dunkirk ; however, the follow+ 
ing year, articles of high treaſon were 
exhibited againſt him by the earl of Briſtol, 
but they were rejected by the houſe of lords. 
In 1664 he oppoſed the war with Holland. 
In Auguſt 1667 he was removed from his 
poſt of lord chancellor, aud in November 
following impeached of high treaſon by 
the houſe of commons, upon which he re- 
tired into France, when a bill was paſſed 
for baniſhing him from the king's domi- 
nions. He refided at Rouen in Norman- 
dy, and in 1668 his life was attempted at 
Evreux, near that city, by twenty or thir- 
ty Engliſh ſeamen, who broke into his 
chamber, where they found the earl in 
bed, unable to ſtandby the violence of the 
gout, and after having given him many 
blows with their ſwords and ſtaves, dragged 
him on the ground into the middle of the 
yard, where they encompaſſed him around 
with their ſwords, crying that he had fold 
the kingdom, and had robbed them of 
their pay, and an Iriſhman, named How- 
ard, who conducted them, commanded 
them all as one man to run their ſwords 
through his body; but juſt at this inſtant, 
a diſſenſion aroſe amongſt them, and their 
lieutenant arriving, difarmed them, and 
ſent ſixteen of them to priſon. He died at 
Rouen, the gth of December, 1674, and 
his body was brought to England, and in- 
terred in Weſtminſter-abbey, He wrote a 
Hiſtory of the rebellion, and ſeveral other 
very valuable works. 

Mr. Walpole gives the following cha- 
rafter of this nobleman, Sir Edward 
Hyde,” ſays he, who oppoſed an ar- 
* bitrary court, and embraced the party 
% of an afflicted one, muſt be allowed to 
* have ated conſcientiouſly, A better 
« proof was his behaviour on the Reftora- 
„ tion, when the torrent of an infatuated 
© nation entreated the king and his mi- 
niſter to be abſolute. Had Clarendon 
ſought nothing but power, his power had 
never ceaſed. A corrupted court and a 
blinded populace were lefs the cauſes of 
the chancellor's fall, than an ungrateful 
king, who could not pardon his lord- 
thip's having refuſed to accept for him 
the flavery of his country, Like Juſtice 
herſelf, he held the ballance between 
the neceſſary power of the ſupreme ma- 
giſtrate, and the intereſts of the people. 
This never dying obligation his cotem- 
poraries were taught to over-look, and 
to clamour againft, till they removed 
the only man who, if he 4 would 

, „% hays 
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have corrected his mgſter's evil govern- 


ment. Almoſt every virtue of a miniſ- 
& ter, made his 3 venerable. As 
tt an hiſtorian he ſeems more exceptionable. 
46 His majeſty and eloquence, his power 
« of painting characters, his knowledge of 
& his ſubject, rank him in the firſt claſs 
« of writers; yet he has both great and 
& little faults. Of the latter, his ftories 
« of ghoſts and omens are not to be defend- 
* ed. His capital fault is his whole work 
& being a laboured juſtification of king 
& Charles, If he relates faults, ſome pal- 
« liating epithet always ſlides in, and he 
% has the art of breaking his darkeſt 
% ſhades with gleams of light that break 
&« off all impreſſion of horror. One ma 
% pronounce on my lord Clarendon, in his 
& double capacity of ſtateſman and hiſto» 
46 rian, that he ated for liberty, but wrote 
& for prerogative,” 

HYDRA, in aftronomy, a ſouthern 
conſtellation, imagined to repreſent a 
water-ſerpent, 

The number of ſtars in this conſtellati- 
on in Ptolemy's catalogue is twenty-five, 
2 in the Britannic catalogue fixty- 
eight. | 
* HYDRA, in fabulous hiſtory, a ſer- 
pent in the Marſh of Lerna, in Pelopon- 
neſus, repreſented by the poets with many 
heads, one of which being cut off, another 
immediately ſucceeded in its place, un- 
leſs the wound was inſtantly cauterized. 
Hercules attacked this monſter, and hav- 
ing cauſed Iolaus to hew down wood for 
flaming-brands, as he cut off the heads 
applyed them to the wounds, by which 
means he deſtroyed the Hydra. 

HT DRAGOGUES, purgative medi- 
cines that evacuate a large quantity of 
watery or ſerous humour, | 

In general, all ſudorific, aperient, and 
diuretic medicines, are hydragogues. 

HYDRAULICS, that part of ftatics 
which confider the motion of fluids, with 
the application thereof, particularly in 
artificial water-works. | 

The word is Greek, udraulis, an or- 
gan, and formed of udwr, water, and 
aulos, a pipe, as, at the firſt invention of 
organs, a fall of water was employed to 
produce a wind to ſound them, the inven- 
tor being unacquainted with the method 
of applying bellows thereto. 

HYDROCELE, Hernia, in ſurgery, a 
ſwelling or dropſy in the ſcrotum. See 
Hernia. 

HYDROCEPHALUS, in ſurgery, a 


Preternatural tumor of the head, ariſing 
From preternatural lymph, 


1 * 9 

It is of two ſorts, internal and external; 
internal, when the water is collected with 
in the bones of the cranium ; external, 
when retained between the ſkin and cra- 
nium. The firſt kind is rarely ſeen but in 
new-born infants, who are generally in 
great danger ; for, upon an incifion, the 
lymph is no ſooner diſcharged, than the 
infant dies, as experience has too often 
convinced us. If the diftemper be recent, 
it will be more adviſeable to repeat gentle 
purges, whilſt a large compreſs dipped in 
lime-water, ſpirit of lavender, or Hun- 
gary-water, is applied outwardly, 

Though an external hydrocephalus be 
not without danger, it is more eaſily cured 
than the other; and this is to be attempt - 
ed by internal and external remedies, ſuch 
as cathartics, diaphoretics, diuretics, at- 
tenuating and corroborating medicines for, 
internal uſe; and externally apply digeſ- 
tive aromatic bags made with marjoram, 
origanum, mother of thyme, pennyroyal, 
chamomile, &c. warm to the head, and 
ſecured by a proper bandage. 

Further, it is proper to apply an errhine 
or cephalic ſaoff, and chew tobacco, to 
diſcharge the lymph from the head. Laſt- 


ly, ſome foment with the fumes of burn- 


ing ſpirits of wine : but if all theſe fail, 
firſt by bliſters behind the ears and on the 
neck; and if this fail, cup the parts. 
Longitudinal ſcarifications much better 
promote the diſcharge : after this, the 
wounds muſt be dreſſed with Lat fpread 
with a digeſtive ointment ; and to keep 
them open, add ſometimes a little prect- 
pitate. Having thus removed the . 
the wounds ſhould be healed with a vul- 
nerary balſam, and the patient kept to 
proper internal medicines, and a regulac 


let. 

HYDROCHARIS, the Ihtle water - 
lilly, in botany. | 

HY DROCOTY LE, marſh-penny-wort, 
in botany. 

This plant is common with us in damp 
places, and is ſuſpected of hurting ſheep 
that feed on it : whence it is ſometimes 
called white-rot. 

HYDROGRAPHY, that part of geo- 
gra phy which confiders the fea as it is 
navigable, 

It teaches how to meaſure the ſea ; 
gives an account of its tides, counter-tides, 
currents, ſoundings, bays, &c. as alſo its 
rocks, thelves, ſands, promontories, har- 
bours, diſtances from port to port, with 
every thing remarkable out at fea, or on 


the coalt, | 
HYDRO- 


* 
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. HYDROMANCY, the art of foretel- 
future events by means of water; the 

ſame as hydatoſcopy. 

The other kiuds of divination relative 

to fire, air, and earth, are denominated 

5 ncy, acromancy, and geomancy. 

HYDROMEL, Hydromeli, among phy- 
ficians, water impregnated with honey, 
either before or after fermentation : that 
made by fermentation is called vinous hy- 
dromel, or mead, and is eſtecmed good 
for the gravel. See Honey. 

HYDROME ER, an inſtrument to 
meaſure the gravity, denfity, velocity, 
force, &c. of water and other fluids. See 
the articles Vater and Fluid. 

The hydrometer is one of the moſt 
uſeial inſtruments of the philoſophic kind; 
for though the hydroſtatical balance be 
the moſt general initrument for finding 


the fpecific gravities of all forts of bo- | 


dies, yet the hydrometer is beſt ſuited to 
nnd thoſe of fluids in particular, both as 
to caſe and expedition. 
This inſtrument ſhould be made of 
copper, fince ivory imbibes ſpirituous li- 
quors, and thereby alters its gravity ; 
and glaſs is apt to break. The moſt 
ſimple kind, uſed for finding the ſtrength 
of ſpirits, conſiſts of a copper-ball B 6 
(Plate XXIII. fp. 2.) with a braſs-wire, 
A B, one fourth of an inch thick, ſoldered 
into it. The upper part of this wire 
being filed flat on one fide, is marked 
proof at zz, becauſe it ſinks exactly to this 
mark in proof-ſpirits. There are other 
two marks at A and B, to ſhew whether 
the liquor be one tenth above or below proof, 
according as the hydrometer finks to A 
or emerges to B, when a braſs weight as 
C or K has been ſcrewed on at the bot- 
tom c. There are allo weights to be 
ſcrewed on, for ſhewing the ſpecific gra- 
vities of fluids quite to common water. 
The round part of the wire above the 
ball, may be marked ſo as to repreſent 
Tiver-waier when it finks to RW, (Ig. 3.) 
the weight which fits the inftrument for ri- 
ver-water being ſcrewed on at c: al o when 
pat into fpring-water, mineral-water, ſea- 
water, and water of ſalt-ſprings, it will 
emerge or riſe gradually to- the marks 
SP, MI, SE, SA; and, on the con- 
trary, when put into Brifto!-water, rain- 
water, Port-wine, and + Mountain-wine, 
it will ſucceſſively fink to the marks 6 r, 
r ay pe, M0 

Another kind which ferves to diſtin- 
gvith rhe ſpecific differences of fluids to 
great nicety, conſiſts of a large hollow 
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ball B, fg: 4.) with a ſmaller ball þ un- 

4 it, partly filled with quickfilver or 
ſmall ſhot, and ſcrewed on to the lower 
part of the former, in order to render it 
but little ſpecifically lighter than water: 
it has alſo a fmall hort neck at C, into 
which is ſcrewed the graduated braſs-wire 
AC, which by its weight cauſes the 
body of the inſtrument to deſcend in the 
fluid, with part of the ſtem. 2 


| When this inſtrument is ſwimming 


in the liquor, contained in the jar ILMK, 
the part of the fluid diſplaced by it, will 
be equal in bulk to the part of the in- 
ſtrument under water, and equal in weight 
to that of the whole inſtrument. Sup- 
poſe the weight of the whole were 4000 
grains, then it is evident we can by this 
means compare together the ＋ 
bulks of 4000 grains of various ſorts of 
fluids. For if the weight A be ſuch as 
ſhall cauſe the aræometer to fink in rain- 
water, till its ſurface comes to the middle 
point of the ſtem 20 and if, after this, it 
be immerſed in common ſpring-water, and 
the ſurface is obſerved to ſtand one tenth 
of an inch below the middle point 20 ; 
it is evident that the ſame weight of each 
water differs in bulk only by the magni- 
tude of one tenth of an inch in the ſtem, 

Now ſuppoſe the ftem were ten inches 
long, and weighed one hundred grains, 
then every tenth of an inch would be 
one grain weight; and fince the ſtem is 
of brats, and braſs is about eight times 
heavier than water, the ſame bulk of wa- 
ter will be equal to one eighth of a grain; 
and conſequently to the one eighth of 
one four thouſandth part, that is, a thirty- 
two thouſandth part of the whole bulk, 
which is a degree of exactneſs as great as 
can be deſired. Vet the inſtrument is 
capable of fill greater exactneſs, by mak- 
ing the ſtem or neck confiſt of a flat thin 
flip of braſs, inſtead of one that is round 
or cylindrical : by this means we in- 
creaſe the ſurface, which is the moſt re- 
quiſite thing; and diminiſh the ſolidity, 
by which the inſtrument is rendered more 
exact. ̃ 

In order to adapt this inftrument to alt 
ſorts of uſes, there ovght to be two dif- 
ferent ſtems to ſcrew on and off in a ſmall 
hole at a. One ſtem ſhould be ſuch a 
nice thin flip of braſs, or rather of ſice), 
like a watch-ſpring fet ftraight, as we 
| have juft mentioned, on one fide of which 
ovght to be ſeveral marks or divifions, to 
which it will fink in various forts of wa- 


| ters, 2 Jail water, river - water, ſpring · 
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$0 ter, ſalt ſpring-water, &c- And on 


e other fide you mark the diviſion to 
Which it finks in various lighter fluids, 
as hot Bath-water, . Lin- 
comb- water, Chelten-water, Port- wine, 
Mountain, Madeira, and various other 
orts of wine. But in this caſe the weight 
A on the top muſt be a little leſs than 
before, when it was uſed for the heavier 
waters. * eee N 
But, in caſe of trying the firength of 
ſpirituous liquors, a common cylindric 
fem will do beſt, becauſe of its ſtrength 
and fteadine(s ; and this ought to be fo 
contrived that, when immerſed in what 
is called proof-ſpirit, the ſurface of the 
ſpirit may be ypon_the middle point 20; 
which is. eafily done by duly adjuſting 
the ſmall weight A on the top, and 
making the fterh of ſuch a length that, 
when immerſed in water, it may juſt co- 
ver the ball, and = to'a; bus when 
immerſed in p- irit, may ariſe to the 
top at A: then F 3 the upper 
and lower parts 4 20, A 2% to ten 
equal parts each, When the inſtrument is 
immerſed in any ſort of ſpirituous liquor, 


it will immediately ſhew how much it is 


above or below proof. ; 
This proof ſpirit conſiſts of half water 
and half alcoho}, or pure ſpirit; that is, 
ſuch as when poured upon gun-powder, 
and ſet on fire, will burn all away, and 
dermit the powder to take fire, which 
it will, and flaſh as in the open air. But 
if the ſpirit be not fo highly rectified, 
therg will remain ſome phlegm or water, 
which will make the powder wet, and 
2 take fire. This proof · ſpirit of any 
ind, weighs ſeven pounds twelve ounces 
per gallon. ; 6. 
The common method of ſhaking the 
pirits in a vial, and by raifing a crown of 
ubbles, to judge by the manner of their 
rifing or Neale away whether the ſpi- 
rit be proof or near it, 15 very precarious 


Joy eaſy, quick, certain, and philo- 
ophical, as this by the arvometer, which 
will demonſtrate iofallibly the * 
of bulks, and er Tpecitc gra- 
vities, in equal weight * Mirits, to the 
30, 40, or $5 Part of the 
whole, which is & degree of agcuracy, 

beyond which nothing can be defired. 
HYDROMETRY® Hydrometria, the 
menſuration of fvids, their gravity, velo- 
ity, quantity, &c... 7. won Þ 
he word is of the fame original with 


the preceding. It includes both hydro- - 


ſtaties and hydraulics, 
Vo I. II. | 


ere is no 
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|  HYDROMPHALUS; in medicine and, 


, 


þ 


— 


ſurgery,” 4 tumor of the navel, contains 


ing water. 
The bydromphalus, when viewed be- 
tween" the Lye and the Iight,.is Found to 
be * gre} It is diſculfed by emol- 
lient reſolutive medicines, as alio by 
a puncture in the middle of che navel... _ 
HYDROPHOBTA, in tviedicing, 4 
dread of water, which is a ſymptom ariſ- 
ing in à perſon who has 2 by a 
mad dog, of other mad animal, | 
The ſymptom is not peculiar to this 
diſtemper, though it be always an at- 
tendant ; for we theet with ſeveral in- 
ſtances of fevers accompanied with 3 
dread of water. | : | 
Dogs, wolves, and faxes, are moſt fre- 
vently affected with this 3 and 
that without any previous bite from atio- 
ther animal, "With reſpect to the pro- 
pagation of this diſtemper from brutes to 
mankind, the diſcaſe ſeems to be inocu- 
lated by the bite into the animal, which 
receives it; for the wound fefters ſome 
little before or about the time the diſtem- 
per begins to appear. Something very 
like this happens in the inoculation of tha 
ſmall-pox. | | | 
The ſigns of approaching madneſs in dogs 
are, according to Boerhaave ; they be- 
come dull, and endeavour to hide them- 
ſelves ; they are mute, as to their bark z 
but they make à kind of mutmuring 
noiſe, refofing, at the ſame time meat 
and drink ; they fly at ſtran but in 
this ſtage, which is the firif, they re- 
member and reſpect their maſters ; theig 
ears and head hang, aud they walk nod» 
ding, as if overpowered by f. A bite 
received at this time is very dangerous ; 
but not of the worſt kind. Then they 
begin to pant and hang out their tongue, 
to emit a great deal of froth from the 


mouth, which they keep  perperyally open: 
ſometimes they walk ſlowly, and as if 
half aſleep ; and then ſaddenly run, but 
not always directly forward: at laſt they, 
forget their maſters 3 mean time their 
eyes look doll, full of tears and red; 
their tongue is of a lead colour ; they are 
ſuddenly extenuated; and now rage ex- 
ceſſively. They ſeldem ſurvive this Gage 
thirty hours ; and a bite received at this 
time, as Boerhaave ſays, 1s, meurable, 
But the more raging the animal is, the 


| more dangerous is the bite, and the more 
violent are the ſubſequent 


ſymptoms, aud 


wit wer a. 


BT wo other circumſtances, which Hoer- 


 haave has omitted, are, that all other dogs, 


. 


Oh 1 y uſ on 
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upon ſmelling the dog con mad, will | taken 7 N for the good effects are only 


avoid him, and run away with horror, | produced by the dread and conſternation 
ſhaking their heads with ſome yehemence. | into which the mind is thrown, He is 
The other citcumſtance is, that the tone | frequently to be purged with rhubarb, aga- 
of the 9 voice, when he barks, will | ric, and the juice of elder-bark. 4. Fet 
be quite altered from what it Was, and | the patient have a gentle ſweat excited 
ſeem hollow and hoarſe. And though, | every morning belore cating. 5. His feet 
as Boerhaave obſerves, the dog may be f and hands are to be daily fomented in a 
mute in the dumb madneſs; yet it is | bath of water. Laftly, let him TR 
= frequently found, that a dog, eſpe- drink cold water, till he vomit it up: ute 
ally if confined, ſhall bark for a day | acidulated liquors often: his diet muſt be 
or two without ceaſing, There is no pot- | moiſt, light, and laxative, and take them 
a known which produces ſuch terrible | fo liberally as to vomit them again. He 
ellects as that communicated by a mad | mult abftajn from large quantities of aro - 
animal, nor which juduces ſuch a change | matic ſubſtances, wine, ; wy violent exer- 
a perſon who receives it; or which | ciſe of body, and all comtnotions of mind. 
rages with ſuch violence, and fo ſuddenly, The cure is principally to be attempted 
when it once begins to act. in the firſt tage, ot the beginning of the 
Ia a perſon affected with this diforder, | ſecond. It ſeems probable, Bos he, the fol- 
among other extraordinary ſymptoms, the | lowing method may be of ſome efficacy, 
approach of any liquor to the body, eſpe- | eſpecially as it is confirmed by ſome few 
cially to the tongue and lips, produces | experiments. Immediately upon the figns 
an incredible uncafineſs, trembling, con- | of approaching madnefs, rhe caſc is to be 
vulſions, and a ſtate next to direct mad. | treated as extremely inflammatory ; where- 
neſs : and at the ſame time the patient 1s | fore a large quantity of blood muſt be 
racked with an infatiable thirſt. taken away by a large, orifice, even till 
In general, Boerhaave affirms, that | the patient is faint : then directly inject 
. There is no certain preſervative againſt | nitrous clyſters, mixed with a little vine- 
this, diſorder, yet Known; and that there | gar. Let theſe be repeated boldly, and 
no example, that can be depended up- more ſrequently than is conſiſtent with 
Gn, of any one having been recovered, | prudence in other cafes. After this the 
who was once ſo far gone as to dread wa- | eyes are to be blindfolded, and he thrown 
ter. This author adds, that it 1s much to into a pond, or cold water thrown upon 
be lamented, that after the common me- him, till he be no longer afraid of i:. 
thods have been put in practice pefpetually | Then let him be er forced to 
without, ſucceſß, for ſo many ages, others, || drink a large quantity of water ; and 
have not been tried. All the celebrated re- tos ard the cvenlüg af the ſame day let a 
medies for this purpoſe, he adds, owe their |} fleep be procured, 
reputation either to barren ſpeculation, or | We have an, account of remedies. for 
to rem conhdence in the reports of others. this malady in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
His own directions, however, are, 1. actions; one of which is the lichen eine- 
As ſonn as the poiſon is received into the | revs rerreftris, or all-coloured liverwort, - 
Dody, the part affected, and thoſe adja- which has been taken into the College 
cent thereto, ſhould have deep ſcarifi- þ Difpenſatory, under the title of Pulvit 
cations, malle in them. Then large cup- I Amit, and, is the celebrated remedy 
ping-glaffes to be applied, or the part to þ publiſhed by Dr, Mead, with fome ,varia- 
de burnt pretty deep with the actual cau- | tion in the proportion of the pepper. The 
tery, and afterwards. kept in continual ] directions, as made public, are, firſt to 
fuppuration. "During the whole of this | take away nine or ten ounces of blood; 
time, the part is, without interryption, | and then take of powdered aſh- coloured 
to be fomented with a pickle of ſea-ſalt | liverwort, four drams, and of the powder 
and vinegar, 2. The cloaths, &c. which f of black, pepper, two drams : mix theſe 
have come near the poiſon to be thrown ] together, and divide into four doſes ; one 
away. 3. The patient is, immediately after | which is to be taken faſting for four 
receiving the misfortune, to be thrown | days ſacceffively, in half a, pint of tepid 
head-long into the ſea, or ſome river, | cow's milk. Aſter taking theſe four doſes, 
with threatening words, and other cir- the patient is to be put faſting every morn- 
cumſtances capable of ſtriking tetror into | ing for a month, either into. a cold bath, 
hun ; for which purpoſe he is frequently b cold ſpring, or river, remaining therein 
to be im nerſed in che Water, and again I with his head above water, not 1 
: n 
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than half a minute, if the water be ex- 
ceſlively cold. Then let him bathe thrice | 
a week for fifteen days. 

Boerhaave, in his Aphoriſms, treating 
of the canine madneſs, would have us not | 
to deſpair of diſcovering à peculiar anti- 
dote againſt this fingular Kind of poiſon: 
and this, Nys he, we are encouraged to 

ope for, the certain inftances we 
already have of remedies effectual agaitift 

articular forts of poiſon, Accordingly 

e had a mind to try, what effect mercur 


— 


— 
„— 


would have upon adlifiils under canine 


madneſs ; and from ſeveral experiments, 
he found it prove ſugcefsfal, by admi- 
niſtering fone grains of tutpeth mineral 
made into 2 He zlſo men lions the 
remedy which M, Default tried with con- 
ftant ſucceſs in the hydrophobia, Which 
is a mercurial ointment made of one third 
part of mercury revived from cinnabar, 
one thind part of - | fat, and 3s. 
much of hog's lard. e of two drams ' 
of this ointment at a time ſhould be rub- 
bed by interyals, or fuccefhively, upoh and 
about the wound, As a farther confir- 
mation of the <thcacy of mercury in the 
canine madneſs, he 612 notice of a me- 
dicine r. Cobb of Buſſelton, near Beit | 
tal, brought from Tonquin, Which is much 
celebrated in the Eaſt- Indies as efficacious 
in this diftemper ; this is a native and 
ſactitious Cinnabar, of each twenty-ſour 
grains; muſk, ſixteen grains, powdered 
and mixed well together. This powder is 
to be taken all at once in a tea-cup of 
arrack, which is faid to ſecure the patient 
for thirty days : After which time the 
doſe is to bg repeated in the ſame manner; 
but ir ſhould be done as foon as poſſible 
after the bite is received : but if the pa- 
tient have any ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, ' 
the ſecond doſe mult be repeated three | 
hours after the firſt ; and this is faid to 
be ſuſſicient for a cure. 1 | 

HYDROPIC, a. dropfical patient; or 
2 perſoa ſwelled and bloated with the 
abundance of water. Sce the anticle Drop/y. 

H Y DROSCOPE, au inſtrument anci- 
entſy uſed for the meaſuring ut time. 

The hydroſcape was a kind of wator- 
elock * of a cylindrical tube, co- 
nical at bottom; the cylinder was gradp- 
ated, or marked gut with divigoas, to 
which the top of, the water becomirig} ſut- 
ceſuvely contiguous, as it trickled ove at 
the vertex o&- the cone, pointed out the 
hour. See C% 2710 = 

HYDROSTATICAL BALLANCE, 
2 Kind of ballance contiived, for the eaſy i 


_— 


——_—— 


1.7 


and exact finding the ſpecific gravities of 
bodies, both liquid and ſulid. Sce the at- 
ticle Hydroftatical BALLANCE. 

Bredford's New HYDROSTATICAL 
INSTRUMENT, a new invention fer 
weigbing "coin, and diſcovering its defect 
either of weight or purity. 

It confilts of a thin, flat, braſa-ruler, 
about half a Fot long; on each fide of 
which are two graduated lines, thoſe oh 
the upper fide being marked A and W 

Plate XXIV. g. 1.) and thoſe on the 

Wer fide d (Fo. 2.) There is altb 
a (nal chan and puocers wherein to fix 
any piece of 127 Intended to be weigh- 
ec and proved ; together with two pair of 
center pits, marked A and B, (fp. 2 
whereof” the former pair A are to be of d 
for proving A pieces of gold not exceed- 
ing the value of 365. and the other pair 
marked B, for alt pieces from 36%. to 275. 
or 3}. 128. Laftly, there is a fliding piece 
or index C, (fg. 3.) by the motion of 
which backwards and forwards upon the 
ruler, the valve of any piece fuſpended in 
the pincers is found upon the graduated 


tines already mentioned; whereof thoſe - 


marked A and B are called ſtatical lines, 
and being calculated for weighitig the 
piece in air; and thoſe tharked W, W, 
are called hydroftaticat lines, as ferving 
to point out the alloy or atukeration of the 
pirce weighed. A whole Non on each 
line, is equal to the weight or value of 
1% in gold; a half diviſen o sd and a 
quarter divifion to 3d. 3 

To prove a guinea : f fuſpend it in 


the pincers, and then placing the infide 


of the fiding-piece C'to che line 

on the upper fide of the rates, which m 

move facely on the centers marked A; 
and if the guinea and Be piece ex- 
actly ballance each othefy, the gbinea is 
fall weight: if not, moe the ſider back 
ward or forward, ul — erate, 
and the diviſion cut by Me&infide of the 
__ is the true et for — 
uppoſe it refis at 20%, | does the g. 

aff wegh only 208. 6d. wu next place, 
to prove the alloy of this piece, ler the 
inder be brought to the divifion. 20 4 vyon 
the hydroſtatical line marked W; for 
Whatever divifion, is cut by the fllder, in 
weighing ou the flatical line, it muſt be 
plated at the ſame on the bydruflatical 
Une adjoining, Then let the piece tos. 
gether with the pincetz, and the braſs-link 
whereon it is ſuſpended, be nnmerſed in 
water (fig. 3.) as far as the nach in the 
ſaid link ; and if the infirument zéls in 
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the ſurface, if the 
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equilibrio, or the piece fink deeper in the 
water, the guinea is ſtandard-gold ; but 
if the flider muſt be moved farther back- 


ward before it will equiponderate, the | 


guinea is adulterated. If alloyed with fil- 


ver, allow 28. for every penny it wants in 


the hydrofiatical weight; and then, if the 
number of pence the piece is deficient in 
weight hydruſtatieally, when doubled, ex- 
ceed the number #4 thillings it weighs 
atically, you may conclude it is adulte- 
rated with ſome baſer metal than ſilver. 
weyer, a more ſpeedy methad of diſ- 
covering Whether a piece of gold be adul- 


terated or not, without moving the ſlider 


more than once, is this: when you have 
weighed a piece ſtatically, bring the ſlider 
to the divifion on the hydroſtatical line 
expreſſing its Weight; and immerſing the 
piece and. pincers as before, ſo that - the 
ſurface of ghe water may be exactly at the 


notch or mark on the long link, it the in- 


ſtrument / doth not then equiponderate, 
2 lower vor hand that holds the 
vid till the inſtrument comes to an equi- 
librwm ; at which time, if the guinea be 
a. counterfeit, great part of the pincers 
will. appear above Water; and if a 36s. 
piece be tried, not only the pincers, but 
a ſmall part of the coin will appear above 
piece be counterfeit, 
his laſt method is ſufficiently near the 
truth for cominon practice. 


* If von thould' have occaſion to weigh | 


and prove a very - ſmall piece of gold, as 
$ s. 34-arc4 s. 6 d. the method is to put the 

aid piece in the'pincers, with ſome other 
piece that has been proved before; by 
which means, the weight and alloy of the 
ſmall piece may be eafily diſcovered, as 
above. And if the picce be above 36s. 
then the ſlider is to be placed according to 
the diviſſons of the ſtatical and hydroſtati- 
cal lines on the under ſide of the inſtru- 
ment; which is fitted to the ſtandard of 
the Mint, that makes the guinea to weigh 


ains. 
AYDROST ATICS, that part of me- 
chanics which confiders the gravity and 
#quilibriurn of fluid bodies, particularly 
water, and of ſolid bodies immerſed therein, 
As to the laws of hydroſtatics, with the 
application thereof, ſee Fluid. 

Hydroſtatics and hydraulics are treated 

ſome authors promiſcuouſly, 

Thoſe who are acquainted but the leaſt 
with the ancient Egyptians, know that 
they found the way to keep their river 
within proper bounds, and to make a good 
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were by ſpreading them over their 
plains, or railing them to conſiderable 
heights, — 'oog 

Among the Greeks, Ariftotle was the 
firſt that wrote of the æquilibrium of 
fluids, and reduced the flight of birds, the 
motion of fiſhes, and the direction or 
ſteerage of ſhips, to the rules of me- 
canis Nes | 

It 'is well known with what addreſs 

rchimedes, Who came after Ariſtotle, 
diſcovered the cheat of the goldſmith of 


| king Hiero. 
| his famous mathematician alſo in- 
yented that cochlea or ſcrew, which, by 


| the motion of an inclining cylinder, 


makes the water riſe, while the other 
| falls. The water acts by its own gravity 
in this ſimple machine, but it cannot be 
carried very high. See the article Archi- 
's Screw. © ; ' 

© Crefibius, by making uſe of a more 
compounded machine, which has kept the 
name of its inventor, knew how to mak 
the water riſe to all ſorts of heights; an 
is in uſe at preſent, as are the ſeveral 
ſorts of pumps. But of the inventions of 
the ancients, there is none of greater im- 
| poftance than that of water-mills ; for, as 
Vitruvius deſcribes them, they ſeem to 
have reſembled ours pretty much. It is 
true they were not ſo common then as 
they are now-a-days. 

The moderns knew but little of hydro- 
ſtatics before Galileo. This great man, 
being of the ſame opinion with the anci- 
ents, that there was no vacuum in nature, 
attributed the elevation of the water in the 
ſucking-pump to the abhorrence of a void, 
Torriczlli, his diſciple, remarked, that 
when a tube, cloſe at the upper end, was 
immerſed into a veſſel fall of mercury, 
the mercury remained ſuſpended in the 
tube at a certain height, and that it filled 
into the veſſel, when the tube was open. 
Torricelli communicated this experiment 
but without referring it to the true cauſe ; 
but by repeating it often, he conjectured 
that it might be the effect of the weight of 
the air. 4s | | 

M. Paſcal laid hold of the notion, and 
after being aſſured of the fact by experi- 
ments which he made, and publiſhed anno 
1647, he endeavoured, in 1648, to cer- 
tify himſelf of the cauſe : and at lengrh, 
from his experiments, he knew what Tor- 
ricelli had only conjectured: and what 
the great duke's mathematician had ſaid 
doubtfully, M. Paſcal demonflrated by the 


vſc of its falutary waters, whether it | famous experiments he made on the pit ar 


Nn 
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Domme, and afterwards in the treatiſes | 


he publithed. 

The experiments which have been 
made, in order to know the properties of 
fluids, moved M. Marriotte to make ſeve- 
ral obſervations which had not been touch · 
ed on before ; whereby he enriched hy- 
-draulics with a number of diſcoveries on 
the meaſure and expence of conveying 
water, according to the different heights 
of the reſervoirs and their various ad- 
juncts. Afterwards he examined what 
concerns the conducting of water, and the 
Krength requiſite in pipes for reſiſtiag 
their different gravities. | 
M. Marriotte had a good deal of know- 
ledge and dexterity ia removing difficul- 
ties, and was ſingularly happy in making 
experiments, which he performed for the 
moſt part at Chantilly, and at the Royal 

Obſervatory. He nevertheleſs neglected 
' t concerned the diflerent pumps and 
other machines which might raiſe water, 
This part of the bydroftatics had. been 
touched but very imperfeftly when the 
chevalier Morland undectook to treat of it. 
If he hath not exhauſted the ſubhject, he 
Bas at leaſt given light enough for carry - 
ing on the theory and practice of it very 


far. ö 
- HYGROMETER,or HYGROSCOPE, 
a machine whereby to meaſure the de- 
grees of the dryneſs or moiſture of the 
Alr. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we 
have ſeveral methods of conſtructing hy- 

copes. 

72 word hygroſcope and hygrometer 
are commonly both uſed in the ſame ſenſe. 


However, Wolfius makes ſome difference 
betwixt a hygroſcope and an hygrometer, 
ariſing from the etymology ; the former 
only thewing the alterations of the air, in 
reſpe& of humidity and dryneſs ; and the 
latter meaſuring them. 

HY MEN, in anatomy, fignifies a mem- 
brane in general: but it is commonly ta- 
ken for that circular membrancous fold, 
with which the anterior extremity of the 

reat canal in virgins, and eſpecially be- 

re the firſt eruption of the menſes, is 
commonly bordered. It is generally rup- 
tured after the conſummation. of marri- 
age; is quite loſt in delivery; and after- 
wards only ſome irregular portions of it 
remain, which, from their ſuppoſed re- 
ſemblance to myrtle leaves, have been 
termed carunculz myrtiformes. This cir- 
cle may allo ſuffer ſome diſorder by too 
great a flux of the menſes and other parti» 
Fular accidents, Winſlow, : 
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* HYMEN, the god of marriage, wag 
the ſon of Bacchus and Venys Urania, 


He was repreſented of a fair complexion, 
crowned with ſweet marjoram or roſes, 


— a Gr in a ſaffron-coloured robe, with 
thoes of the ſame colour, carrying in his 
band a lighted torch. \ a — 

HYMN, a religious ſong. The hymn 
(ung ig the Chriſtian church, as diftin- 
guiſhed from the pfalms, are pieces of 
poetry compoled by pious, but not in- 
ſpired, authors, c 

H YOIDES, in anatomy, a forked bone 
at the root of the tongue ; it is fituated in 
the middle ſpace between the angles of 
the lower jaw ; it is a little bone, and 
reſembles, in ſome meaſure, the baſis of 
the lower jaw. — 

HYOTHYROIDES, in anatomy, a 
muſcle of the larynx, which ſerves to 
raiſe it, and confiringe the glogtis.. 

HYPALLAGE, among grammarians, 
a ſpecies of hyperbaton, conſiſting in a 
mutual perrqutation of one caſe for an- 
other. | 

HYPER, a Greek prepoſition, frequent- 
ly uſed in cotnpoſition, where it denotes 
excels ; its literal ſignification being above, 
or beyond. | 

HYPERBATON, in grammar, a figu- 
rative conſtruction inverting the natural 
and proper order of words and ſentences. 
The ſeveral ſpecies of the hyperbatow are, 
the anaſtrophe, the hyſteron proteron, the 
hypallage, ſynchyſis, tmefis, paremheſfis, 
and the hyperbaton, ſtritly ſo called. 

HYFPERBATON, firiftly fo called, is 
a long retention of the verb which com- 
pletes the ſentence. , . 

HYPERBOLA, in geometry, one df 
the curve lines formed by the ſection of a 
cone. 

The plane of every hyperbola is pro- 
portioned by this general theorem: 

« As the ſum of the tranſverſe and any 
abſciſſa, multiplied into that abſciffa, is to 
the ſquare of its ſemi-ordinate ; ſo is the 
ſum of the tranſverſe and any other ab- 
ſciſſa, multiplied into the abſciſſa, to the 
ſquare of its ſemi-ordinate.” ' 

That is, if TS (Plate XXIV. fig. 4 
be the tranſverſe diameter, and 8a, SA, 
abſciſſas, and 5 a, B A, ſemi-ordinates : 
then is Ta=TS + Sa, and TA = 
TS +SA. And it will be Ta x 82. 
Oba:: TA XxX SA: O BA. That is, 
TS TSZ x Sa: 42 :: TS +SA 
x SA: O BA 

Theſe proportions are the common 


rty of every hyperbola, and differ only 
* ann 


rr 
From thoſe of the ellipſis in the ſigns. + 


and —. Sce Ellipfs. 

To find the ſocus of any hyperbola. 

The focus being that point in the hy- 
perbola's axis, through Which the latus 
rectum moſt paſs, as in the elliplis and 
parabola, it may be found by this theo- 
Km: 

To the rectangle made of half the 
tranſverfe into half the latus rectum, add 
the ſquare of half the tranſverſe ; the 


ware root of that ſum will be the dif- 


tance of the focus, from the center of the 


* 7 7 7 
5 YPERBOLE, in rhetoric, a figure, 
whereby the truth and reality of things 
are exceſſively either enlarged, or dimi- 
niſhed. Sec rhe article Zxaggeratipn. 
The character of an hyperbsle is to ex- 
aggerate or extenuate the idea of the things 


ſpoken of beyond the bounds of truth, or 


even probability. As, he ran fwifter than 
the wind: he went flower than a tor- 
torſe, &c. Hyperboles, ſays Seneca, lie 
without deceiving; they lead the mind to. 
truth by fig ions ; they convey the fenti- 
ment intended, though by expreſſing it in 
terms which render it incredible. The 
hyperbole promiſes too much, in order to 
make you conceive enough. 

Ariſtatle obfexves, that hyperboles are 
the favourite figures of young authors, 
who love exceſs and exaggeration ; but 
that philofophers ſhould not uſe them 
without a great deal of reſerve. The 
pitch to which an hyperbole may be car- 
ried, is a point of great delicacy. To 
carry it top far, is to deſtroy it: it is of 
the nature of a bowſtring, which by im- 
moderate tenhion, ſlackens; and frequently 
has an effect quite contrary to that in- 
tended. ; 

HK YPERBOLICAL Cylindreid, in geo- 
metry, a ſolid figure, whoſe generation 
1s given by Sir Chriffopher Wren, in the 
Phitoſophical Tranſactions, NY? 48. 

There are two oppoſite hyperbolas join- 
ed by the-tranſycrſe axis; and through the 
center there is a right line drawn at right 
angles to that axis; then the eyperbolas 
are ſuppoſed to revolve, by which revolu- 
tion a body will be generated, which he 
calls an hyperbolical cylindroid ;. and 
whoſe baſis, and all ſections parallel to 
them, will be circles. And in NY 53, of 
the Tranſactions, he applies it to the 
grinding of hvyperbolical glaſſes; and he 
lays they muſt be either formed this way 


or not at all. 
HYPERBOLICUM ACUTUM is a | 


| 


| 
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folid made by the revolution of the infi- 
nite area of the ſpace contained between 
the curve and the aſymptote, in the Ap- 
pollonian hyperbola, turning round that 
afymptote, This produces a ſolid or hody 
infinitely long; and yet, as Torricellius 
plainly demonſtrates (who gave it this 
name), it is equal to a finite magui- 
tude. 


HYPERBOLIC Spindle. See Hyper- 


| bolic SPINDLE. 


HYPERBOLIFORM FIGURES, are 
ſuch curves as approach, in their proper- 


ties, to the nature of the hyperbola, call. 


ed alſo hyperboloides, | 
HYPERCATALECTIC, in the Greek 
and Latin poetry, is apphed to a verie, 
which has one or two {yltables too much, 
or beyond the regular and juſt meaſure : 
as, 
Muſa forores ſunt Minerve. 
Muſe ſorores Palladis lu gent. 


The Greek and Latin verſes axe diſtin- 
guiſhed, with reſpect to their meaſure, 
into four kinds, acatalectic, catalectic, 
brachycatalectic, and hypereatalectic. 

The hypercatalectic is alſo called the 
hypermeres. | 

HYPERDULTA, in the church of 
Rome, a fpecies of worſhip paid. to the 
Holy Virgin; being greater than the du- 
lia, or worlhip paid to the ſaints, but lets - 
than the latria or ſupreme worſhip. paid to. 
the Deity. 

HYPERICUM, St. John's wort, in 
botany, a perennial plant which grows 
wild in woods. and unc\iltivated places, 
and flowers in June. 

This plant has been recommended as a 
medicine of peculiar efficacy in hytlerical, 
hypochougriacal, and melancholic diſor- 
ders, and alienations of mind; from its 
ſoppoſed virtue in which-caſes, it received 
the name of fuga d . It promiſes 
to be of ſome ute as a mild detergent aud 
corroborant,, diſcovering to the ſenſes n 
reſinous, bitteriſh, balſamic impregnati- 


on. 

HYPERMETER, in the ancient poe- 
try, the ſame with hypercatalectic. 

HYPHEN, an accent, or character, 
in grammar, implying that two words are. 
to be jomed, or connected into ane com- 
pound word, and marked thus -, as pre- 
eſtabliſhed, five-leaved, &c. 

Hyphens alfo ſerve to connect the ſylla- 
bles of ſuch words as are divided by the 
end of the line. 


Alfo, 


KEKYPNOTIC, 


HY P 


HypNoric, in the materia medica, 
ſuch medicines as any way produce ſleep, 
whether called narcotics, hypnotics, opi- 
ates, or ſoporifics. TRY 

Authors are of various opinions in re- 
gard to the manner wherein hypnotics 

te. See the article Narcottes. | 

HYPOCAUSTUM, — ang 
and Romans, a ſubterraneous place, where- 
in was a furnace, to heat the baths. 

Another kind of hypocauſtum was a 
kind of kila, to heat their winter par- 


Iours. 


Among the moderne, it is that place 


where the flre is kept, that warms a ſtove 
or hot-houſe. 

H Y POCHONDRIA, in anatomy, that 

re of the body on both fhdes, which 

ies under tke ſpurious ribs, and is ex- 

tended to the ilia ; comprehending not 
only the muſcles, but the internal viſ- 
Cera. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC AH, Paſ- 
fron, or Diſeaſe, Morbus Hypochondriachus, 
vulgarly called the ſpleen, vapours, &c. 
in medicihe, a diſorder that principally 
exerts its tyranny under the enfiform car- 
tilage and fpurious ribs, in the region of 
the hypochondria. 

The hypochandriacal diſeaſe chiefly af- 
fects the abdominal viſcera, viz. the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, the liver, ſplcen, 
pancreas, and meſentery, according to the 
peculiar nature of each of them. The 
ſtomach is difordered with frequent ruc- 
tus's and flatulencies, the figns of crudi- 
ties. The liver is ſwelled with thick viſ- 
cid bile, obſtructing its ducts. When the 
ſpleen is atfected, the function of which 
ſeems to be, to convey a very fluid blood 
through its arteries, partly into its own 
cells, partly into the ſplenie vein, for the 
uſes of the liver, this blood grows fo 
thick as almuft to ſtagnate in that vein, 
whereby this {oft organ is tumefied and 
diſtended; If the pancreas be affected, 
the glands which ſcerete the panerearic 
juice, grow fchirrous in ſome degree, and 
perform their office too ſparingly : hence 
the bile, which mixes with it in the in- 
tetlines, is noc ſufficiently diloted; and 
the chyle being too thick, paſſes with dif- 
ficulty through the lactesls, and in ſome 
meaſure ſtaguates in its paſſage. When 
the omentur is difordered in this diſeaſe, 
the thin ſubtile oil, which is collected in 
izs cellules, in order to be conveyed to 
the liver, and there to be mixed with the 
blood brought thither from the ſpleen, 
Faſſas in leilte quantities than vice), 
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whereby the blood in the vena portarum 
is not rendered thin and fluid cucugh. tn 
1 the conſequence of the meſentery 
being affected is, that through the ob. 
| ſtruction of its glands, aud ſubſequent de- 
 ficiency of the lymph, which they ovght 
to ſecrete for the dilution of the chyle 3 
this 8 too thick, and leſs 
| proper for nutrition. Hence, it manifeſt 
appears, that in this difeaſe the blood 

i humours grow thick and fluggiſh, and are 
rendered unfit for their reſpective moti- 
ons, and the uſes of life. 

This diſcaſe, fo various in appearance, 
is chiefly owing to two cauſes, reſt of 
| body, and agitation of mind : by the for- 
mer, the humours are rendered too flugs 
' iſh in their motions z and by the lattesy 
| the blood at one time almoſt ſtaguates, 
and at another is driven on with exceſſive 
| vehemence : and health muſt ſuffer in 
boch caſes. 
| This theory plainly points out the cure, 
which conſiſts in purging off and correct- 
ing the humours, Yet the diſeaſe does 
| not require ſtroug cathartics3 it is much 
ſafer to truſt to the milder ſort, ſuch eſpe« 
cially as attenuate the humaurs, and work 
| by ſtool and urine at the ſame time. OF 
this kind are the deobſtruent pills, aloctios 


a 


| blended with ſaponaceous medicines, rhu- 


The lentor and thickneſt of the. ho- 
mours are moſt conveniently removed by 
chalybeates, bitters, and aromatics, eſpe- 
cially in tingures. And natural chaly- 
beate waters are the moſt efficacious of ail 
feet medicines. * 

In fine, ali-forts of bodily exercife are 
necefſary ; and in particular, it will be 
of great ſervice to play at bowls or ten- 
nis, or toſs the arms drifely to and fro 
with weights grafped in the hands; but 
nothing is better than riding daily on 
horſeback. Mtad's Morira & Precepra. 

HYPOCISTIS, in pharmacy, an in- 
ſpilſated juice, much reſembling the true 
Egyptian acacia, We meet with it in 
moderately large, flat maſſes. It is con- 
fderably hard and heavy, of a fine hin- 
ing black colour like that of liquorice 
juice, when freſh broken, and of a duſker 
black on the ſurface. It is brought to us 
from the Levant, and from ſome parts of 
Europe. The French make a good deat 
of it from the plants of their own growths 
and ſometimes ſepply other places with 
it. . 


barb, Glauber's ſalt, and the like. 


This plant is very common in the iſſand 


of Cine, and a confidorable- quantity 2 
i 
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the inſpiſſated juice is prepared there in 


the ſame manner. They gather the fruits, 
while unripe, and expreſs the juice, _— 
t evaporate over a very gentle fire to 
— —— of an extract, and then 
form into cakes, and expoſe to the ſun 
to dry. 

Hypociſt is an aſtringent; and that of 
conſiderable power: it is good againſt 
diarrhœas and hemorrhages of all kinds; 
and may be uſed in repellent gargariſms 
in the manner of the acacia ; but is very 
rarely met with genuine in our ſhops, the 
German acacia being uſually fold under 
its name. a & 

HYPOGASTRIC, an appellation given 
to the internal branch of the iliac ar- 


SH YPOGASTRIC VEINS ariſe on 
each fide from the iliacs, and ſend out 
branches to the rectum. 
HYPOGASTRIUM, in anatomy, the 
lower part of the abdomen. 
HYPOPYON, in medicine, a collec- 
tion of purulent matter, immediately un- 
der the cornea, near the aqueous hu- 
mour. WER" ; 
The principal methods of cure are 
three: the firſt and mildeſt is the uſe 
of refolvent medicines, externally appli- 
ed : to theſe may be added bleeding and 
purging : but when the pains and other 
ſymptotns increaſe, an operation is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. | 
Heiſter, before he treats of the opera- 


Von, deſcribes a method uſed by one 


Juſtus, a celebrated oculiſt in Galen's 
tiche ; which was, after plaeing the pati- 
ent conveniently before him, to Jay hold 
of his head with both. hands and ſhake 
it very aflidiouſly about, till the matter 
diſappeared, being thereby undoubtedly 
thrown down behind the vvea. This, 
Heiſter's own experience confirmed him 
in : only he would have the patient's 
head or whole body diſpoſed in a fopine 
poſture, and the eye preſſed gently with 
the fingers to looſen the matter. 

But if this proves unſucceſsful, the pa- 
tient, being ſeated as in the couching for 
a cataract, an inciſion is made with a 
lancet, through the cornea, below the 
pupil, and about th- ſpace of a liue from 
the white of the cye, and this large 
enough to diſcharge the matter and aque- 
ous humour, preſſing the eye gently by 
the fingers, and taking care left you 
wound the uvea : then a compreſs, moiſt- 
ened with a proper collyrium, is to be ap- 


plied every third or fourth hour to the eye. | 
| 
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It the matter be too thick to be diſcharx- 
ed, the needle, which is alſo employed 
for making ſetons, is to be uſed. The in- 
firuments thould be wrapped up, ſo that 
only the point be bare. In this caſe, St. 
pres adviſes to. introduce a ſmall probe, 
or inject ſome cold water with a ſyringe, 
and continue this till the whole pus be 
difhpated, after which the wound may be 
p | 
- HYPOSTASIS, among divines, figni- 
fies a perſon, or ſubſtance; chiefly uſed in 
ſpeaking of the perſons of the Trinity. 
HYPOTHECA, in the civil law, the 
ſame with mortgage jn the common law. 
HYPOTHENUSE, or HYPOTE- 
NUSE, in geometry, the longeſt fide of 
a 2 triangle, which ſubtends 
the right angle. ; | | 
The 47th propofitiok of Euclid's firſt 
book demonſtrates that, in every rectili- 
near right-angled triangle, the ſquare 4 
the hypothenuſe is equal to the ſquares o 
both the other ſides. It is particularly 
called the Pythagorean problem, from 
its invention by Pythagoras, who, is ſaid 


to have ſacrificed a whole hecatomb to the 


muſes, in gratitude for their aſſiſting him 
in the diſcovery. = 
HYPOTHESIS, in logic, a 2 
on, or prineiple, which is taken for grant- 
ed, in order to draw concluſions there- 
from, fax the proof of ſome point in queſ- 
2 . | 
- HYPOTHESIS, in phyſics, &c. an 
imaginary ſyſtem laid down, to account 
for ſome phænomenon of natgre. 
Whatever is not derived from phæno- 
mena, ſays Sir Iſaac Newton, is an hy- 
potheſis ; and no hypotheſes of any kind 
are to be admitted in experimental philo- 


fophy, _ | 

HYPOTHESIS; in aſtronomy, is more 
particularly applied to the ſeveral ſyſtems 
of the heavens, 2s different aſtronomers 
have ſappoſed the arrangement and moti- 
on of the heavenly bodies. The principal 
E theſe are, the Ptolemaic, Copernican, 
and Tychonic ſyſtems. ; 

HYPOTRACHELION, in architec- 
ture, denotes a little frieze in the Tufcan 
und Doric capitals, between the aſtragal 
and annulets, called likewiſe colerin, gor- 
gerin, &c. By ſome it is applied to the 
neck of any column, or that part of the 
capital below the aſt#agal. 

HYSSOP, in botany, a low ſhrubby 
medicinal} plant, It is perennial, culti- 
vated in our gardens, and flowers in July 


and Auguſt. The 
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The whole plant has an acrid taſte, and 
u very firong Imell: It is attenuant and 
diſcutient. It is greatly recommended in 
diſorders of the lungs, when they are 
loaded with a foul and thick matter. It 
alſo" firengthens the ſtomach, and aſſiſts 
digeſtion ; it promotes expectoration by its 
acrimony, and by its power of attenuating 
the viſcous matter in the lungs, and is 
| hherefore good in moiſt aſthmas : its good 
eſſects in the ſtomach are of the fame 
kind, depending on its attenuating and 
abſterging the viſcous phlegm lodged there, 
and impeding in it the diſcharge of its 

nctions. It is alfo good in dif- 

eaſes of the head z it is beſt taken in in- 
fuſion, in the manner of tra, not made 
ſo firong as to be diſagreeable to the pa- 
late, and often repeated. The diſtilled 
water, by ſome made choice of as a baſis 
for pectoral mixtutes and Julaps, does not 
appear ſuperior or equal to the infyfioa. 

Externally, hyſſop is greatly recom- 
mended in bruifes ; the blacknefs ſettlin 
under the from blows is carried 1 
very readily by a cataplaſm of the. leaves, 
or only little bundle of them ſeved up 
in a linen rag, and applied to the part: 
and Ray gives us an account from Mr. 
Boyle, of à violent contuſion of the thigh, 
from the kick of a horſe, very happily 
cured by this herb, boiled as a cataplaſn ; 
be tells us, the violent pain was almoſt 
inſtantly removed, and the very mark and 
blackneſs taken off in a few hours. 

HYSTERICAL Dae, HYSTERIC 
Afﬀetion, or Paſſon, mm medicine, a di- 
eaſe in women, likewife called a ſuffo- 
cation of the uterus, or fits of the mo- 
tens 

There is no diſeaſe fo vexatious to 
women ss that called byfierical ; and at- 
though it may not be attended with great 
danger, yet it is freanently yery terriſy- 


| the ſpirits. After a da 
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thing of a fœtid ſmell, to her noſtrils, in 
order to route hers in the mean time hon 
thighs and legs ought to be rubbed. | 
When the is recovered from the fit, 
proper means muſt be uſed to prevent a 
relapſe. If the be liable to obilructions, 
and nat regelar, the mnen{trual diſcharges 
are to be promoted. The ſtrong ſmelling 
gums and ſteel medicines are very ſer- 
viceable, and it is very beneficial to uſe 
exerciſe. But the diſturbances of the 
mind gegetally require proper temedicys 


HYSTERIC COLIC, a common 
ſymptom of the hyſterie paſſion, attended 
with a mo# violent pain about the pit of 
the ſtomach ; as alſo with a vomiting of 
a greenilh humour, and great figking of 
or two the pain 
goes off, but upon the ſlighteſt motion or 
perturbation of the mind it ſoon returns 
again, 

Neither bleeding nor cathartics have 
any place in the cure. According to 
$3 denhamy it will be proper firſt to adviſe 
the patient to drink vpwards of a galloh 
of poſſet-drink, to clear the ſtomach of 
its impurities, by throwing it up again, 
that the paregoric may not be hindered 3 
afterwards give twenty-five drops of the 
Thebaic tincture, in an ounde of the 
ſpiriz of cinnamon water. Fhe laſt is to 
be repeated, at duc intervals, till the 
ſymptoms diſappear ; that is, the effe&t 
of one duſe muſt be known, before another 
is given; yet ſometimes in plethoric ba- 
dies, if the ſtrength will permit, it is 
better to prepate the way by bleeding and 
porging, or beth, for an anedy ne. 

But t the hygerie colic comes an by 
Kis, the Rowing may be uſtd in the in- 
tetvals, or when the fit is off : take large 
doſes of the balſam of Peru, that is, twen- 
ty, thirty, or forty drehe, in a ſpooufyl 


ing andi it alſo ford; mes deprives them þ of the 


| of their ſenſes as effectually, as if they 
had been ſeized with an epileptic fit. 

Wen a woman has fallets into an hyf- 
terical fit, blood- letting wilb be of ute, if 
ſhe las fireagch to beat it ; if nog, cup- 
ping-glaſſes are to be applicd to her groms 
en hips: but if the continues Jong in it, 
put the ſnuff of a candle, os ſore other 


the finelt and whitelt ſager: this may 
be taken twice of thrice in a days. 
HYSTERON PROTERON, in gram- 
| mar and rhetoric, 8 ſpecies of the byper- 
baton, wherein the proper order of con- 
fraction is ſo inverſed, as that the part of 
| any ſentence which ſhould naterally.come 
firſt is placed laſt, as in this of Terence, 


— 
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Is the ninth letter and third vowel of 

9 the Englith alphabet: it is alſo a con- 
10nant, and accordingly has two forms. 
When a conſonant, it is lengthened down- 
wards thus, I, and pronounced not much 
unlike the ſoſt G before e, as in genuine. 
The letter 1 was derived from the old 
Hebrew Fod, and is founded by throwing 
the breath ſuddenly againſt the palate 
with a ſmal! hollowing of the tongue, 
and the ſame opening of the lips and tecth 
nearly as 'in pronouncing A and E. 

The -Englith- and French have two 
Kinds of I conlonant 3 the firit has a 
ſnutfling kind of found, and. ſerves to 
modify that of the following vowels, as 
in Few, jolly, &c. The latter is pro- 
nounced like the Hebrew Jod, which 
is ſounded as the conſonant y, as we 
find it ſtill among the Germans, &c. 
Of this we have ſome inſtances in words 
which are indifferently written with a y 
or i before a vowel, as wwiage, voyage, &c. 

J, in abbreviations and cyphers, ſtands 
for Jeſus. 

The Greek Jote, and the Hebrew Jod, 
Nand bur for ten. OF, > 

JACK, in mechanics, a portable ma- 
chine for raifing great weights. 

Kitchen ACK, a compound engine, 
where the weight is the power applicd to 
overcome the friction of the parts, and 
the weight with which the ſpit is charged; 
and a fieady and uniform motion is ob- 
tained by. means of the fly; Sce Smoak- 

ack. ak SH ol | 

JACK-DAW, in ornithology, a ſpe- 
_eies of corvus, with a black and grey 
head, a browniſh black body, and the 
wings and tail black | | 

It is one of the ſmalleſt of the crow- 
kind, but an ere& and weil ſhaped bird. 

JACKALL, in zoology, an animal of 
the dog kind, with a leader ſnout. 

It is a beautiful creature, and ſo much 
reſembles a dog, as to be miſtaken at firit 
fight ſor ſome mungrel breed of that ani- 
mal. N 

Its ſize is that of a ſmall hound; and, 
In the Eaft, where it, is a native, thete | 
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are vaſt packs of them, oſten more than 
two hundred in à company, which hunt 
animals they would never dare to attack 
ſingle. It is not impoſſible that lions and 
other beaſts of prey may be alarmed by 
the cries of theſe animals in their chace, 
and fall in and rob them of their prey; 
but the general opinion of their atten» 
dance on the lion, is fabulous. n 
JACOBINE, or JACK, in ornithology, 
a very ſmall fort of pigeon, with a range 
of feathers inverted quite over the hinder 
part of the head ; bearing ſome reſem- 
blance ta a friar's hood, whence the name. 
JACOBITES, a term of reproach be- 
ſtowed on thoſe who, vindicating the doc- 
trines of paſhye obedience — non- re- 
ſiſtance with reſpect to the arbitrary 
proceedings of princes, diſallow of the 
late Revolution, and affert the ſuppoſed 
rights, and adhere to the intereſts of the 
late abdicated king James and his family. 
ACORITES, in church-hiſtory, a 
ſe&t of 'chriſtians in Syria and Meſopota- 
mia'; ſo called either from Jacob, a Sy- - 
rian, who lived in the reign of the em- 
peror Mauritius ; or from one Jacob a 

monk, who flouriſhed in the year 550. 
JADE-STONE, the name given to a 
hard 'greyith-green ſpecies of jaſper, of 
which 'the Turks generally make the 

handles of the ſabres of great people. 
A680 (ST.) the — 8 and beſt of 
all the Cape de Verd Iſlands. It was diſ- 
covered the firſt of May, which being the 
feſtwal of St. James or Jago, had its 
name from thence, It is about one hun- 
dred and thirty-five miles in length, and 
thirty in breadth, and is abovt thirteen 
miles to the weſt-ward of the Ile of Ma- 
yo. The air is pretty good, except in the 
rainy ſeaſon, and then it is dangerous to 
ſtrangers. . It is a very pleaſant country, 
and abounds with all things neceſſary 25 
the uſe and delight of man. The ſouth- 
eaſt end of this iſland is flat, but almoſt 
all the reſt is full of mountains, of which 
Pike Antonio is the higheſt, and is al- 
moſt in the middle There is plenty of 
water, and the valleys afford good paſture 
| | which 
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which feed great numbers of bullocks, and 
they have horſes, aſſes, mules, deer, goats, 
hogs, and black-faced long-railed monkies, 
which are very well proportioned. The 
inhabitants at firſt were tranſported Por- 
rugueſe, who mixing with the negroes oh 
rhe continent, have produced a kind of 
ral! ill ſhaped mvlattoes. The women have 
large lips, flat bodies, and are as infa- 
mous for their levity as their deformity, 
But now the mulatto colour is wearing 
out, and moſt of the people are become 
black, and are very ignorant, though they 
pretend to be Roman Catholics. It is 
ſabje& to the Portugueſe. 

JALAP, in botany, a plant, which is 
prrentiial, a native of the Eaſt-Indies, 
and cultivated in our gardens. Whether 
the roots produced here are equivalent in 
virtue to thoſe which are brought from 
abroad, has nor, Dr. Lewis obſerves, been 
yet experienced. 

+ The officinal jalap roots come from the 
rovince of Xalapa in New Spain ; in thin 
tranfverſe flices;. ſolid, hard, weighty, of 
a dark greyiſh colour on the outſide or 
cortical part, internally of a dark greyiſh, 
with ſeveral black circular ſtriæ: the 
hardeſt, darkeſt coloured, and thoſe which 
have the moſt of theſe refinous veins, 
are the beſt. __ | 

This root has ſcarcely any ſmell, and 
very little taſte upon the tongue: ſwaE 
howed, it affects the throat with a flight 
kind. of pungeney and heat. Taken in 
doſes of a ſcruple or half a dram, it proves 
an effectual, and in general a ſafe pur- 
gative ; very rarely occaſfhoning any ſevere 
gripes or navſea, which too frequently ac- 
company the other ſtrong carthartics. 

Some have prohibited the vſe of this 
cathartic to children ; apparently 8 no 
4 foundation. Young children, 
— [were of their. ſolids, and the 
ſoft lubricating quality of their food; ge- 
nerally bear theſe Kinds of medicines 
better than adults; and adults of a ſpon- 
fy, lax,” or weak habit, better than the 
rigid and robuſt, Few, if any; of the 
ſtrong refinous purgatives are in either 
caſe more innocent than jalap. 

The plants will grow to the height of 
three or four feet, and ſptead their Branches 
very wide, eſpecially if the roots have 
room in the pots ; and their flowers will 
begin to appear in June, and- they will 
continue conſtantly flowering until the 
froſt prevents them; which, together with 
the great diverſity of colours in the flowers 


upon the ſame plaut, renders them valu- | 


| 
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able to every curious perſon. The flowers 
of theſe plants never expand in the day- 
time, while the ſun is hot; but in the 
evening, when the ſun declines; they be- 
gin to open, and continue expanded till 
the ſun ſhines warm upon them the next 
day; fo that, when it happens to be 
cloudy weather, as alſo late in autumn; 
when the weather is cool, the flowers will 
remain open moſt part of the day. | 

As the flowers are produced ſacceſſively 
almoſt every day, ſo the ſeeds are in a 
ſhort time after ripe, and ſoon fall to the 
ground; ſo that, when your ſeeds begin 
to ripen, you mult careful! y look for them 
upon the ground twice à week : other- 
wiſe, if they lie too long upon the ground, 
and there Id fall ſome rain, they will 
ſprout, and be good for nothing, In ſow» 
ing theſe ſeeds, you ſhould be careful to 
take them from ſuch plants as produced 
the greateſt variety of flowers ; for, if 
— ſave them from ſuch as produce on- 
y plain coloured flowers, the ſeeds will 
always produce the ſame fort ;. afid thoſe 
with yellow and red variegated flowers will 
conſtantly produce the ſame; theſe never 
varying from the red and yellow to the 
purple and white, though they will ſomes 
times degenerate into plain yellow or red 
flowers, as they will into plain purple or 
white : but they will conſtantly retain one 
or both of their original colours. 

* JAMAICA, an iſtand of America, 
about fifty-four miles from Cuba, being one 
hundred and ſitty miles long, and fifry-five 
broad. A ridge of hills runs through the 
middle of it, nearly eaſt and weſt, from 
ſea to ſea. There are many fine rivers, 
which have their riſe on each fide of this 
mountain, and are of great advantage to 
the inhabitants. They are well ſtored 
with fiſh of various kinds; which, though 
not hike the European, are altogether as 
delicious. The mountains, and indeed the 
greateſt part of the iſland, are covered 
with woods, which are green all the year; 
for here is an eternal ſpring. The trees 
are mixed together ith a gay confuſion, 
forming groves and cool retreats. © The 
valleys likewiſe are atways cloathed with 
a ſummer livery, producing the richeſt 
plants in the univerſe. They have like- 
wiſe the fineſt orange and lemon trees in 
the greateſt plenty, and the ſtar-apple, 
the guava, the citron, and the mamee, 
grow by the way-fides. But to batance 
theſe advantages, they have dreadful alli- 
garors in the rivers, the guana and the 
galliwaſp in the marſhes, and numberleſs 
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ſoakes and noxious animals in the meoun- 


tains. 

The longeſt day is near thirteen hours 
in length; and about nie if the morning it 
is intulerably hot, till the fea breeze be- 
gins te blow, which is ſoon aſter. The 
People here give this the name of the 
doctor, becauſe it keeps the people in 
health. Sometimes the nighss are pretty 
cool, becauſe there is little or no twilight; 
Every night there is a piercing dew, 
which is very unwholſome, eſpecially to 
new-comers. They, like all other parts 
of the tortid zone, have only two fea- 
ſons, the wet an“ dry: hawever, about the 
Blue Mountain Valley, and feveral hilly 
places, they have rains every day, more 
ox leſs, the, whole year round. On the 
north-bade the ſeaſons are pretty regular, 
and they begin to plant til} Auguſt, and 
Continue till Chriſtmas, all which time 
they are ſore to have rain. They have 
none after that vill the end of the month, 
when it begins again; and continues all 
Aprit and May. The plantations on the 
Guth side have no ſuch regular ſeaſons, 
which have obliged ſome to move their 
fugar-works to other places ; for it has 
been dry in thoſe parts for almoſt nine 
months together, and at Port Royal there 
are ſcarcely forty ſhowers in a year, which 
they ſuppoſe is ocealionesd by cutting down 
the woods, July, Auguſt, and Septem- 
ber, ate called the -huiricane months, 
which genetally happen in that time. I 
bghtens almoſ every night, but without 
thunder, unleſs ſometimes, which is then 
very terrible, and aſtenihianghs loud. 
be time of carthquakes is in February 
or March. There is not above one part 
in three of the whole iſland inhabited, 
becauſe all the plantations are near the ſea, 
and even there not onc-half of the ground 
is cleared from wood. The ſoil ip me 
places is exceedingly fruitful. There are 


only three towns of any note, which are | 


Fant-Royal, Kingſton, and Spaniſh Town, 
many of thaſe built by the Spaniards be- 
ing now in ruins. The whole ifland is 
divided into vinctcen pariſhes or precindts, 
The ſervants are allowed no freſh pto- 
viſions, but feed on Irith ſak-beef. The 
meh commonly wear thread ſtock mgs, 
hnen drawers and. waifkconts, with a hand- 
kerchief round their heads, and a hat 
above l. - The negroes go moſtly naked, 
except a pair of breeches. The ladies 
dreſs as. well aud. as gay as in moſt other 
places, and the fervant maids. have 3 li- 


— 
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current coin is Spaniſh, and the loweſt. 
piece is a royal or bit, for they have no 
copper money z Which is no wonder, for 
every thing is excefiyely gear, The 
treatment of the layes here is very barba- 
rous, and they are often punithed with 
a crucl death for trifles. The common 
diftempers here are fevers and belly-achs, 
the former of which will ſometimes carry 
off the patient in a few hours. No ſorts 
of European grain will graw here, but 
Indian corn, Guinea corn, greaſe of va- 
rious kinds, but none like thoſe of Eu- 


rope. 
MAI CA PEP PER, Pimienta, or 
Pimenta, in the materia medica. 

JAMAICA-WOOD, a name fome- 
times given to brazil. 

JAMB, or JAUMB, among carpen- 
ters; an appellation given to dovur-poſts 
as alſo to the upright paſts at the fides o 
window-frames ; and among bricklayers, 
it denotes the vpright ſides of .chimnies, 
from the hearth ta the mantle-tree. 

IAMBIC VERSES, verſes in the Greek 


| and Latin poetry, which are ſo called, as 


they wholly, or, far the moſt part, con- 

fiſt of ag iambus or 12mbic foot. 
IAMBUS, in ancient poetry, a fim- 

ple foot confilting of a ſhort and a long 


ſyllable, as Pios. 

+ JAMES VL ing of Scotland, and 
I. of England, fon enry Stuart and 
| Mary queen of Scotland, was born in 1566, 
aud was yaiſed to the thrane of England 
in 1603, aſter the death of queen Eliza- 
beth, who had nominated him for her 
ſucceſſor, as being her neateſt relation ; 
for be was deſcended from the eldeſi fon 
of Henry VII. He united Scotland t 
England, and took the title of king © 
Great-Britain« In 1604 he ordered al 
| popiſh prieſis to leave England, on pain 

death. Iu 1603, he diſcovered the fas 
mous puwder-plot, and ſeveral of the con- 
(ſpirators were execeted. In 1606, he 
| cauſed to be drawn vp the oath of allegi- 
| ance 4 ayd, in 1621, ſummoned a parlla- 
ment, in which were formed the two 
| parties called Whigs and Tories. He 
| fuffered the Dutch ts take Amboyna, and 


| to rweilncre the Englith inhabitants, with- 


out ſhewing bis reſentment. He not on- 
ly ſeffercd the, nation to fall into con, 
 teinpt, bot put te death the brave Sir 
| Walter Raleigh for his ſucceſsful expe- 
& way 
educated by the famous Buchanan, and 
| prided himie!lf for bis fkill in Latin and 


nen gown and plain head-cloths,, The | 


| Ghgoledivipiry, theugh the works be pub- 
. liukcd 
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Yiſhed prove that he was but an indifferent 
writer. Theſe works principally confitt 
of ſeveral trafts which are printed in one 
volume, in folio, and contain An Attempt 
to prove that Monarchs have a Right to 


be ablolute; and independent on their ſub- 


jets ; On the heinous Sin of taking To- 
bacco ; On Wuchcraft, &c. Mr. Wal- 
pole obſerves, © that there is not the leaſt 
© ſuſpicion, that the folio under the name 
« of James I. is not of his own compo- 
1% ſition ; for though Roger Aſcham, ſays 
« he, may have corretted or aſſiſled pe- 
4% riods of his illuſtrious pupil, no body 
X can imagine, that Buchanan dictated a 
«K word of the D ia, or of the po- 
« lite treatiſe, intitled a Counterblaſt to 
% Tobacco. Qyotations, puns, ſcripture, 
„% witiciſms, ſuperſtition, oaths, vanity, 
« prerogative, and pedaniry, the ingre- 
* dieats of all his ſacred majeſty's per- 
« formances, were the pure produce of 
© his own capacity, and deſerving all 
« the incenſe offered to ſuch immenſe 
« erudition by the divines of his age, and 
„ the flatterets of his court.” He died 
on the Sümh of April, 1625; aged fiſty- 
kre, aſter having reigned rwenty*two years 
in Kugland, and was {ucceeded by his fon 
Charles I. 

* JAMBS II. was the ſ- ſon of 
Chayles I. King of Great BritJin, aud 
Henrietta, the daughter of Henry IV. 


King of France, and was born at London, 


the 14th of October, 1633, and had the 
title of duke of York. * the taking 
of Oxford, in 1646, the parliament com- 
taitted hum to the care of the earl of 
Northumberland, but be made his eſcape, 
dreſſed like a gitl, aud flying into Hol- 
land, fought protection from his fiſtes the 
princeſs of Orange. He afterwards went 
i9to France, ſerved under the viſcount de 
Trenne, aod gave proofs of a courage 
worthy of his birth. He alſo diſtiaguiſh- 
ed hinaſelf, in 1655, in the Spauiſh army 
under Don Juan of Auſtria, In 1660, 
he returned to England with bis eldeſt 
brother, King Charles II. was made lord 
high-admiral of the kingdom, and beat 
the Dutch fleets in 1665 and in 1672; but, 
as he openly proteſfed his adherence to the 
popilh religion, and preva:led upon his 
brother te take ſeveral arbieracy and un- 
5 pular meaſures, the parkament attempt- 
ed to exclude him from the ſucceſſion ; 
but Charles II. dying on the 6th of Fe- 
bruary, 168g, the duke of York was pro- 
claimed king the ſame day, under the 
title of James IL and a hatt ume after 
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in Scotland, under that of James VIE 
On his accefiion, he made a ſpeech to the 
privy council, promiſing to preſerve the 
government both of the church and flate 3 
yet two days after went publicly to maſs. 
On the 11th of June, the duke of Mon- 
mouth, natural ſon of king Charles II. 
— * at Lyme; in Dorſetihire, with on- 
ly eighty-three followers, and immediate- 
ly publiſhed a declaration, that his fole 
motive for taking arms was to preſerve the 
proteſtant religion, and to deliver the na- 
tion from the ufurpation and tyranny 
of James, duke of York ; and that his 
mother was actually married to king 
Charles II. He thus raiſed an army in 
the weſt of England ; but, being deteated 
and taken priſoner, was beheaded en 
Tower-hill, the 15th of July; 1685. 
Thoſe who had eſpouſed his cauſe were 
now butchered by military execution, un- 
der general Kirk, or barbaroutly execyted; 
by form of law, vnder judge Jetireys,. who 
cauſed about ſix hundred perſons to be 
hanged, and the ſteeples, town-gates, and 
roads were ſluck with the heads and limbs 
of thoſe who had adhered to the dukes 
James II. thewed great teal for reſtoring: 
the popiſh religion in England, and iu 
1637, publiſhed a proclamation, grantiug 
liberty of conſcience; by which. he gave 
great pleaſure to the diflenters, who hed 
been ſeverely perſecute under the pe- 
ceding reigns ; but, on its being diſcover- 
ed that this was an artfice intended to 
fayour the popiſh party, whp were ſoon 
put into places of honour and profit, they 
joined with thoſe of the eftablithed church 
in oppoling it. The popiſh priefis now 
appearing publicly in their habits in the 
ſtreets, and a nuncio arriving from Rome, 
the whole nation were alarmed, and ap- 
plied to William Henry of Naffan, prince 
af Orange, who had married Mary, kin 
— eldeſt daughter, and was himſe 
the fon of that king's eldeſt fifter. This 
prince arrived in England, in 1688, when 
| the diflatisfation againſt the king was fo 
great, that a confiderable part of his arm 
forfook bim, and without venturing am 


engagement, king James privately retired 
to France, on which the prince of Orange 
was crowned king of England; the 


name of William III. Thus was formed 
| the famous period in Bog hiftory 
called the Revolution. In 168g, 

IL landed with an army in Ireland, in 
order to render himſelf maſter of thor 
 kingdogn; but having loſt the battle of 


the Boyne, in which King William com- 
; Ne we 4 mand 
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manded in perſon, he was obliged to re- 
turn to France, where he refided at St. 
Germaines, and died there, on the 16th 
of September, 1701, aged ſixty-eight. He 
was buried in the church of the monaſtery 
of the Benedictines, in Paris. James II. 
wrote Memoirs of his own Life and Cam- 
paigns tothe Reſtoration. Memoirs of the 
nglith Affairs, chiefly naval, from the 
ar 1660 to 1673. | 

AMES, or Xnighrs of Sr. JAMES, a 
military order in Spain, firſt inſtituted 
about 1170, by Ferdinand II. King of Leon 
and Galicia. he greateſt dignity belonging 
to this order 1s grand maſter, which has 
been united to the crown of Spain, The 
knights are obliged to make proof of their 
deſcent from families that have been noble 
for four generations, on both fides: they 
muſt alſo make it appear that their ſaid 
anceſtors have ncither been Jews, Sara- 
cens, nor heretics; nor. have ever been 
called into queſtion by the inquiſition. 
The novices are obliged to ſerve fix months 
in the galleys, and to live a month in a 
monaltery ; they obſerve the rule of St. 
Auftin, making no vows but of poverty, 

obedience, and conjugal fidelity. 

St. JAMES's DAY, a feliival of the 
Chriſtian church obſerved on the 25th of 
Joly; in memory of St. James the Greater, 
ton of Zebedee. 

Epiſtle of St. TAMES, a canonical book 
of the New Teſtament, being the firſt of 
the catholic or general epiſtles; which are 
ſo called, as not being written to one but 
to ſeveral Chriſtian churches. This gene- 
ral epiſtle is addreſſed partly to the believ- 
ing and partly to the inſidel Jews; and is 
defined to correct the errors, ſoften the 
unguarded teal, and reform the indecent 
behaviour of the latter; and to comfort the 


former under the great hardſhips they then, 


did, or ſhortly were to ſutter, for the ſake 
of Chriſtianity: | 

* JANE SEYMOUR, the wife of 
Henry VIII. was deſcended from an an- 


_ cient family, and was the eldeſt daughter 


of fir John Seymour, of Wolf-hall, in 
Wilthire, conſtable of Briſtol caftle, and 
3 of the chamber to king Henry 


III. whom he ferved in his wers in 


France and Flanders. ſane wos maid of ho- 
nourtoqueen Anne Boleyn, when the King 
became enamovred with her, in the year 
1536. She had then all the charms of 
youth and beauty; and her humour was 
tempered between the ſevere gravity of 
queen, Catharine and the Ray pleaſantneſs 
of queen Anne. This new pailion was not 


3mprobably the cauſe of the extreme jea- f 
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| louſy which he ſoon after conceived againſt 
his queen, whoſe enemies finding that ſhe 
no longer held that place in his heart 
which the had formerly enjoyed, inftead 
of fearing to accuſe her of unfaithfulneſs 
to the king thought to pleaſe him no 
began to be himſelt unfaithful. The queen 
being therefore condemned for adultery; 
and executed the 1gth of May, 1536, the 
king ſhewed fo little regard to the public 
opinion, or his own reputation, that, the 
day following, or, as others ſay, three 
days after, he ſolemnized his marriage 
with Jane Seymour. The new queen, at 
the ceremony of her marriage, made a 


| moſt beautiful appearance; and the par- 


liament meeting on the Sth of June fol- 
lowing, an att was paſſed to ſettle the 
crown; after the king's death, on ſuch of 
the ifſue of queen Jane, either male or 
female, or of any other queen whom he 
might afterwards marry, as he ſhould ap- 
pornt in his laſt will. But this act was re- 
pealed in the firſt year of the reign of 
queen Mary, On the 12th of October, 
1537, queen Jane was delivered of a prince 
at Hampton-court, who was baptized by 
the name of Edward, and was afterwards 
king under the name of Edward VI. but 
the joy for his birth was abated by the death 
of the queen, who died on the 14th of that 
month. e writers have aſſerted, that 
the queen not being able to be delivered of 
the prince, the king ordered her belly to 
be opened; ſaying, that he could find ano- 
ther wife, but was not ſore to find another 
ſon; but this account has no ſoundation in 
truth, the prince being born in the ordina- 
ry way, and the queen died two days after, 
of 4 diſorder incident to women in her 
condition. ; 

JANIZARIES, an order of the Turk- 
iſh infantry, reputed the. grand ſignior's 
guards, and the main ſtrength of the Otto- 
man army. 

JANSENISTS, in church-hiſtorv, a 
ſet of te Roman-catholics in France, 
who follow the opinions of ſanſenus, 
biſhop of Ypres, and doctor of divinity of 
the univerſities of Louvain and Douay, in 
relation to grace and predeſtination. 

JANUARY, the firſt month in the 
vear, according 16 the preſent computation. 
It was introduced by Numa into the calen- 
dar, and placed at the winter ſolſl ice, 
where March was before, which Romulus 
bad placed at the verna! equinox. The 
word is derived from Janus, to whom the 


Romans on the firſt of this month offered 


ſolemn ſacrifices. - 


* JANUS, 
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# JANUS, in pagan worſhip, the firſt 
king of Italy, who, it is faid, received 
Snturn into his dominions, after his being 
driven from Arcadia by ſupiter. He tem- 
pered the manners of his ſuhjects, and 
taught them civility, and from him they 
learned to improve the vine, to ſow corn, 
and to make bread. After his death, he 
was adored as a god, Romulus cauſed a 
temple to be erected to him, the gates of 


which were open in time of war, aud ſhut | 


in time of peace. This deity was thought 
to preſide over all new undertakings. 
Hence, in all ſacrifices, the firſt libations 
of wine and wheat were offered to Janus, 
and all prayers prefaced with à ſhort ad- 
dreſs to him. Ar his feſtwal, the Romans 
offered cakes of new meal and falt, with 
new wine and fraukincenſe. Janus was 
repreſent:d with two faces, either to de- 
note his prudence, or that he views at 
once the paſt and approaching years ; -he 
had a ſcepter in his right hand and a key 
in his left, to ſignify his extenſive autho- 
Tity, and his invention of locks. 
JAPAN, certain illands, the principal 
of which is called Niphon, which gives its 
name to all the reſt, and is about fig hun- 
dred miles in length, and one hundred and 
fifty in breadth. The chicf rown of which 
is Jeddo, There are a great many leſſer 
Wands, all ſobject to Japan, whoſe king 
or emperor is ſaid to have fiſty or fixty 
petty princes under him. It was diſcover- 
ed hy the Portugueſe in 1542, being driven 
upon the coaft by a tempeſt, All the 
country, particularly towards the north, is 
very cold in the winter, that is, in Decem- 
ber, January, and February, in which 
months there falls a great deal of ſnow. 
However, it is an agreeable country, with 
a very fertile ſoil, almoſt always green. 
There are mountains of a very great height, 
with volcanos which vomit both fire and 
flames, as alſo a great many mines of fil- 
ver and other metals. There are many 
fine cities, towns, and fortrefles. The 
emperor keeps his court at Jeddo, and is 
ſaid to ſurpaſs all other monarchs of the 
World in magnificence. The inhabitants 
are ſubtle, ambitious, patient in adverſity, 
and civil in their behaviour; but the cri- 
minals undergo the moſt cruel torments. 
In their dreſs they greatly reſemble the 
Chineſe, whoſe characters they under- 
ſtand, though they do not ſpeak the ſame 
language. They have little or no beard, 
and their hair and teeth are black. When 
they walk abroad, they have large fans · in 


their hands, and cover their heads from | 
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the ſan with umbrellas. But the heads of 
the common people are bare in all forts of 
weather, The habits of the women are 
much like thoſe of the men, and are made 
of rich ſtuffs of diverſe colours, which 
reach to the ground. Moſt of their build- 
ings are of wood, and are well contrived. 
The houſes or huts of poor people are made 
of the branches of trees, mixed with reeds, 
and covered with clay. The houſes in 
general are low, and the roof extends ſome 
teet beyond the walls, under which there 
are agrecable galleries on the back fide. 
The nobility have buildings which are 
large in extent, but not in height, and 
the rooms are embettiſhed with beautiful 
ornaments and fine paintings. The worſt 
is, that theſe houſes are apt to take fire, 
inſomuch, that on April 2, 1657, the 
large city of Jeddo was confurned — 
and above one hundred thouſand houſes 
were burned to the ground. They furniſh 
their houſes with handſome mats, with 
which they cover the floors, and have mat- 
trafſes upon which they fit croſs-legged, 
and he upon them in the night. They feed 
themſelves like the Chineſe, with two little 
ſticks, without touching their victuals 
with their fingers. They have no wine 
made of grapes, inſtead of which t 
drink arrack, drawn from rice, but their 
common drink is tea, They have likewiſe 
a kind of ale or beer made of wheat, which 
is very ſtrong. 

Their arms are guns, pikes, bows, ar- 
rows, and ſabres, of which laſt they have 
generally two at their girdles, one ſhort, 
and the other long. They are very fond of 
diverſions, ſhows, ſpurts, and muſic ; and 
as for their religion, the head of it is call- 
ed daifo; they are Pagans, but are divided 
into ſeveral ſeas, each of which have their 
prieſts and pagods, with idols in terrible 
ftfange kind of thapes. 

The goods which the Dutch carry to 
Japan are, ſpices, ſugars, filks, woollen 
and linen cloth, elephants teeth, and ha- 
berdaſhery wares. For which they receive 
in return, gold, filver, fine copper, cabi- 
nets, and other japanned and lacquered 
wares." Their porcelaine exceeds that of 
China, and is the fineſt in the world. 
Theſe iſlands are placed between one hun- 
dred and thirty and one hundred and forty- 
four degrees of eaſt longitude, and between 
thirty-one and forty degrees of north lati- 
tude, " 

TAPAN EARTH, in the materia me- 
dica, See Terra Foponica, 
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JAPANNING, the art of varnithing | 


and drawing figures on wood, in the ſame 
manner as is done by the natives of Japan 


in the Kaſt-Indies. The fubſltances which | 


admit of being japanned are almoſt every 
kind that are dry and rigid, or not too 
flexible : as wood, metals, kather, and 
paper prepared. - | 

Wood and metals do not require any 
ether preparation, but to have their ſur- 
face perfectly even and clean; but leather 
ſhould be ſecurely ſtrained cither on frames, 
or on boards ; as its bending or forming 
folds would ciherwiſe crack and force off 
the coats of varniſh ; and paper ſhould be 
treated in the ſame manner; and have a 

vious ſtrong coat of fome kind of fize ; 
— it 4s rarely made the ſubject of japan- 
ning till it is converted into papier mache, 
or wrought by other means into ſuck form, 
that its orignal ſtate, particularly with 
reſpeR to flexibility, is loſt, One principal 
variation from the method formerly uſed 
in japanning is, the uſing or omitting any 
priming or under-coat on the work to be 
yapanuced. In the older practice, ſuch 
pruming was always uſed; and is at pre- 
ſent-rezained in the French manger of ja- 
panning coaches and fnuft-boxes of the 
papier mache: but in the Birmingham 
manviacture here, it has been always re- 
jefied. The advantage of uſing fuch 
priming op undercoat is, that it makes a 
ſaving in the quantity of varnith uſed ; be- 
canſc the matter of which the priming is 
compoicd fills up the inequalities of the 
body to be varniſhed; and makes it caſy, 
by means of rubbing and water - poliſhing, 
to gain an even ſurface for the varniſh: 
and this was therefore ſuch a convenience 
aw the caſe of wood, as the giving a hard- 
nefs and firmneſs to the ground was alſo 


in the caſe of leather, that it became an 


cHabliſhed method; and is therefore re- 


tained even in the inſtance of the papier 


mache, by the French, who applied the 
received taethod of japanning to that kind 
of work on its introduction. There is 
nevertheleſs this inconvenience always at- 
wading the ufe of an undercoat of fize, 
that the japan coats of varniſh and colour 
will be conſtantly Rable to be cracked and 
pericd off, by any violence, and will not 
endure near ſo long as the bodies japanned 
in the fame manner, but withoug any ſuch 


priming ; as may becafily obſerved in com- 


paring the wear of the Paris and Birming- 
ham fnuft-boxes ; which latter, when good 
of their kind, never peel or crack, or ſuf- 


fer any damage, unlels by great violence, 
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and ſuch a continual rubbing, as waſtes 
away the ſubilance of the varniſh; while 
the japan coats of the Parifhan crack and 
fly of in lakes, whenever auy knock or 
tall, particularly near the edges, cxpoſes 
thera to be injured. But the Birmingham 
manufacturers, who originally practiſed 
the japanning only on metals, to which the 
realon above given for the ute of priming 
did not extend, and who took up this art 
of themſelves as- an invention, of courſe 
omitted at firſt the uſe of any ſuck under- 
coat 3 and not finding it more necellary 
in the inſtance of papier mache, than on 
metals, continue ftill to xejet it. On 
which account the boxes of their manu. 
facture are, with regard to the wear, great» 


| ly better than the French. The laying 


on the colours in gum-water, inſtead of 
varniſh, is alſa another variation from the 
method of japanning formerly practiſed: 
but the much greater ſtrength of the work, 
where they are laid on in varniſh or oil, 
has occaſioned this way to be exploded with 
the greateſt reaſon in all regular manu- 
factares : however, they who may prac- 
tiſe japanning on cabincts, or other ſuch 
pieces as are not expoſed to much wear and 


| violence, for their amuſement only, and 


confequently may not find it worth their 
while to encumber themſelves with the 
preparations neceſſary for the other me- 
thods, may paint with water colours on an 
undercoat laid on the wood, or other ſub- 
france of Which the piece to be japanncd is 
formed ; and then finiſh with the proper 
coats of varniſh, according to the methods 
below taught: and if the colours are tem- 
pered with the ſtrongeſt ifinglaſs ſize and 
honey, inſtead of gum-water, and laid on 
very flat and even, the work will not be 
much inferior in appearance to that done 
by the other method ;, and will laſt as long 
as the old japan. 

JASMIN UM, the jaſmine, or jeſſamine 


tree, in botany, a genus of plants. The 


common white jaſmine is eahly propagated 
by laying down thetender branches in the 
ſpring, which, by the ſucceeding ſpring, 
will be rooted ſtrong enough to be trauſ- 
planted. They may alſo be raifed by cut- 
tings, Which ſhould be planted in autumn. 
in a moiſt border, where. they may have 
the morning ſon; but they muſt be ſcreen- 
ed from the violence of the ſun in the heat 
ol the day, and frequently watered in d 
weather, . The cuttings, thus managed, 
will many of them live, and have roots fit 
ta be removed in the following ſpring : but 
this method is ſeldom pradtiled, the layers 
always 
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always making the beſt plauts, The two 
firiped ſorts ſhould be planted in a warm 
ſituation, eſpecially the white ftriped ; for 
they are much more tender than the plain, 
and are very ſubject to be deſtroyed by 

t froſts, if they are expoſed thercts : 
it will therefore be proper to preſerve a 
plant of each kind in pots, which may be 
removed into the green-houſe in winter, 
leſt, by expoſing them to the cold, they 
ſhould all be deſtroyed, and the variety 
loit. 

„ TASON, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſon 
of Xſon, king of Theflaly, was left un- 
der the guardianſhip of his uncle Pelias, 
who ſeeking to deſtroy him, he was con- 
veyed to a cave, where Chiron inſtructed 
him in phyſfic. Arriving at years of diſ- 
cretion, he returned to his uncle, who in- 
ſpired him with the deſign of failing to 
Colchis, to obtain the golden fleece. Ja- 
ſon departed with above fifty of the mot 


diſtinguiſhed youths of Greece, in a veiſel 


named Argo, from Argos its builder, 
which gave the name Argonauts to thoſe 
engaged in this expedition. Jaſon ob- 
tained the golden fleece by the aſſiſtance 
of Medea, who had conceived a violent 
paſſion for him, and who, by her enchant- 
ments, laid the dragon aſleep, and taught 
him to ſubdue the brazon-footed buils, and 
afterwards he married that ſorcerets, but 
at length quitted her and married Creuſa. 

JASPER, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
ſcrupi, of a complex irregular ſtructure, of 


great variety of colours, aud emulating 
the appearance of the finer marbles, or ſe- 
mipellucid gems. 


The great characteriſtic of jaſpers is, 
that they all readily ſtrike fire with eel, 
and make not the leaſt efferveſcence with 
aqua-fortis, 

Taſpers, though commonly reckoned 
among the precious ſtones, ought undoubt- 
edly to be ranged among the — ; being 


only opake cryſtalline maſſes, variouſly 


.debaſed with an earthy admixture : and 


to this laſt ingredient it is that they owe 

all their variety of colours, as white, green, 

red, brown, and bluiſh. Won 
The ſeveral kinds of nephritic ſtone, 


and the lapis divinus or jade, are all genu- 
ine jaipers; but the hard, bright, green 
jaſper, of the Eaſt-Indies, ſcem to be the 


true medicinal kind. It is found in maf- 
ſes of various fizes aud ſhapes, but the 
more uſual ſtandard as to ſize, is between 


four and fix inches in diameter ;- but there 
are matſes of it found of a foot or more in 


\ 
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bean. It is generally ſimple and unmited 5 
but if it be variegated at all, it is always 
with white, and this is diſpoſed not in 
ſtreaks or veins, but in clouds, It is capa= 
ble of a very fine poliſh, and when the 
white clouds are well diſpoſed, is very 
beautiful, and in pieces not too thick, is 
tolerably pollucid, when held up againſt 
the light. 9 
JASPI-CAMEA, in natural hiſtory, 
the dull, broad-zoned green and white 
camea ; being a very elegant ſpecies much 
reſembling the common cameain all things 
but colour, 
JASPONYX, in natural hiſtory, the 
pureſt horn-coloured onyx, with beautiful 
green zones, which are compoſed of the 
genuine matter of the fineſt jaſpers. 
| JAVELIN, Haſta, in antiquity, a ſort 
of ſpear, five fect and a half Jong ; the 
ſhafi of which was of wood, with a ſtecl 
point. Every ſoldier, in the Roman armies, 
had ſeven of theſe, which were very light 
and (lender, | 4 
JAUNDICE, in medicine, a difeaſe 
arifing from a vitiated ftate of the blodd 
and humours, by means of an excremen- 
titious bile, from a fault of the bil. ous - 
ducts, greatly injuring the functions of 
the whole body, and rendering the ſkin of 
a you or livid colour. The bite is a-kind 
E natural ſapo, that is, a mixture of oi 
water, and ſalt, both volatile and fixed, 
ſeparated from the blood in the liver for va- 
rious ofes of the animal body; and as the 
blood itſelf may be vitiated many ways, 
it is no wonder that this humour is ſome- 
times rendered unfit for its ofhces. - Now 
it is often faulty by its lentor or viſeidity, 
| and fometimcs alto for its exceſſi ve thin» 
neſs. In the firſt caſe the ſecretory glands 
of the bile are obftructed, and the ſmall 
quantity of it that is ſerrated, ſtagnates in 
the hepatic ducts ; whence the hver grows 
hard, and under its tunicle ate formed 
whitiſh concretions, reſembling hard foap. 
But this diſcafe arifes, not only from the 
viſcidity of the bile, whereby it ſtops 1 
its paflage, but alſo from its want of due 
confiftence : for here the volavile falt, 
which is one of the compounding principles 
of the bile, over-bounds; whence the bile 
becomes too thin, hot, and mruating to 
the inteſtines. In the former cafe the bo- 
dy is too coltive, and the fæces are hard, 
and a clay colour: in the latter a diar- 
| rhoea, attended. by a fever and thin yellow 
Rools, conftantly reazes the patient. Per- 
ſons who ſpend their lives in a ſedentary 


diameter, and others no larger than a horſe | 
Vol. Ik 5 ib's | 
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manner, without proper £zercite, are maſt 
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liable to the former; becauſe the oily part 
of the bile grows too thick and viſeid, for 
want of a due proportion of ſalt: and 
thoſe who render their faculties uſeleſs, by 
too high feeding and drinking ſpirituous 
liquors, are generally moſt expoſed to the 
latter. But there is another ſpecies of 

undice, owing to a very different cauſe 

im thoſe above deſcribed; and that is 
nervous ſpaſms, when the ſubtile elaſtic 
fluid of the nerves, by becoming too acrid 
and irritating, conftringes the bilious ducts 
to the degree of hindering its paſſage 
through the liver; and conſequently it 
muſt remain in the blood, and thence be 
thrown on the different parts of the body. 
I muſt alſo obſerve, that there ſometimes 
2 another kind of conſtriction, oc- 
caſioned by the ſcirrhaſity of the abdomi- 
nal glands; in which cafe, though the 
Hver and gall bladder be loaded with bile, 
yet no part of it can paſs into the inteſ- 
tines ; of which I formerly ſaw a remark- 
able inſtance in the haſpital. 

A difeafe attended with ſuch variety of 
circumitances, requires different methods 
of cure, In caſe of coftiveneſs with aſh- 
coloured or whitiſh ftaols, ſaponaceous 
medicines, both alone and joined with 
rhubarb, are neceſſary. When the belly 
is tos looſe, the loojeneſs is rather to be 
moderated than ſtopped ; which is beſt 
done by rhubarb with the admixture of an 
anodyne. But paregorics are never more 
proper in this diſeaſe than in thoſe caſes, 
which we have faid to be owing to a con- 
ſtriction of the biliary ducts by nervous 
Jpaſms : but in every kind of jaundice, at- 
tended with actual inflammation, blood is 
to be drawn; and, generally ſpeaking, a 
vomit is to be given. This inflammation 
frequently ſuppurates and turns to a vo- 
mica; from which, if pure white matter 
iſſues, it is a promiſing fign, becauſe the 
evil lies in the tunicle or outward mem- 
brane, But if the whole ſobſtance of the 
liver is conſumed with it, the patient la- 
bours under a flow fever and great anxiety 
for a good while, and then dies. 

Laftly, for correcting the bile itſelf 
nothing is more uſeful than the following 
draught. Take of lemon juice fix drams ; 
of ſalt wormwood half a dram; of ſimple 
cinnamon- water one ounce; of double re- 
fined ſugar one ſcruple : mix. And it will 
be of ſervice likewiſe, in caſe of a looſe- 
neſs, if its irritating quality be duly check- 
ed by opiates. Upon the ſame principle, 
Mynſicht's elixir of vitriol, taken in Bath 
or Spaw water, 15 a very good medicine. 
Mad Monita & Pracepea. 
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ICE 
AW, Maxilla, in anatomy. See 
ade 

IBERIS, ſciatica-creſs, in botany, a 
genus of plants. 

IBEX, in zoology, an animal of the 
goat=kind, with extremely long nodoſe 
horns, which bend backwards, and are of 
a blackiſh colour, and annulated on the 
furface, The body is of a dark duſky co- 
lour, and is leſs in proportion to the height 
than that of the common goat : it has a 
great reſemblance to the deer-kind ; the 
legs are alſo perfectly hke thoſe of the 
deer, ſtraight, elegant, and lender, It is 
frequent in many -parts of Euzope, and 
notwithſtanding its vaſt horns, runs and 
leaps with ſurprifing force and agility. 

1818, a bird which was very uſeful to 
the Egyptians for deſtroying ſerpents, lo- 
cuſts and caterpillars; and, on that ac- 
count, had divine honours paid it. It is 
all over black, and about the ſize of the 
curlew, with the head of a cormorant, and 
the long neck of a heron. 

* ICARUS, in fabulous hiſtory, was 
the fon of Dedalus, who being kept in 
priſon by Minos, in the Iſle of Crete, his 
father invented waxen wings for them both, 
and having taught Icarus how to uſe them, 
adviſed him not to fly too high ; however, 
the youth lighted his advice, and ap- 
proaching too near the ſun, his wings, 
melted, and he fell into the fea, which, 
— his name, was called the Icarian 

ea. | 

ICE, Glacies, in phyfiotogy, a folid, 
tranſparent, and brittle body, formed of 
ſome fluid, particularly water, by means of 
cold. 

ICE-HOUSE, a building contrived to 
preſerve ice for the uſe of a family in the 
ſummer ſeaſon. Ice-houſes are more ge- 
nerally uſed in warm countries, than with 
as, particularly in Italy, where the mean- 
eſt perſon, as th rents a houſe, has his 
vaulr or cellar for ice. 

* ICELAND, an iſland in the north 
of Europe, ſubject to the king of Den- 
mark, about three hundred miles in length, 
and one hundred and fifty in breadth. Here 
the ſun for two months in the year never 
ſets, and about the middle of the winter 
ſolſtice never riſes quite above the horizon. 
This ifland is full of mountains, which are 
ſtony and barren ; but in the valleys there 
are excellent paſtures, and the grafs yields 


a very grateful ſmell. The ice, which 
begins to break in the month of May 
from the lands near_the pole, brings with 
it a large quantity of wood and animals, 
ſuch as foxes, wolves, and bears. The 

nate 
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hatives live in little huts covered with 
ſæins, or barks of trees, and are a ftrong 
hardy race, who cloath themſelves with 
the Ling of beaſts, They have horſes, 
cows, and other cattle, as alſo ſeveral hot 
mineral waters, which are very — 
and they have many rivers and lakes full 
of filh, belides thoſe they have on the 
coaſts, among which there are whales. 
There are here ſeveral volcanos. The in- 
habitants have no ſort of money, but only 
barter one commodity for another. The 
foil is chiefly clay, and in ſome places 
ſaridy. They have many ſorts of birds in 
ſummer, aadia winter wild ducks, ravens, 
and ſwans. The horſes and ſheep in win- 
ter live upon the graſs, which is under the 
ſaow, and which they ſcrape away, as alſo 
upon ſea moſs. In the year 1463, the 
kings of Norway became maſters of this 
iſland, and afterwards it came to the 
Danes, along with Norway. The king 
of Denmark has a vicero . and their 
preſent religion is the Lutheran, among 
thoſe who live near the ſhore, but as for 
ſuch as live ata diſtance from the ſettle- 
ments, they are ſtill Pagans. Many of 
them live above a hundred years, without 
the help of phyficians or medicines The 
Danes have here and there a ſettlement on 
the coaſt, and the only towus, or rather 
villages, are Hole and Schalkold. It is 
ſeated five hundred miles weſt of the coaſt 
of Norway, and almoſt as far north-eaſt of 
Scotland, in between fixty-four and fixty- 
ſeven degrees 6f north latitude, 

ICH DIEN, the motto of the prince 
of Wales's arms, fignifying, in the High 
Dutch, I ſerve. | 

ICHNEUMON, in zoology; the name 
of an ahimal, of which there have been a 
multitude of idle and fabulous things aſ- 
ſerted. It is a creature of the weaſel kind, 
with a lotiger, and narrower body than 
a Cat, and ſomething approaching both in 
ſhape and colour to the badger. Its noſe 
is black and ſharp, like that of a ferret, 
It has no beard, or whiſkers ;- its noſe is 

rominent, and its ears ſhort and. round. 

ts colour is a yellowiſh grey, much like 
that of ſome of the monkey claſs. This 
is its appearance when in a good humour 
but, when frighted of provoked, it raiſes 
its hairs upright, and ſhews them variegat- 
ed at intervals with grey and ye low in 
dinſtin portions. Its legs ate ſhott, and 
its feet have all five toes. Its tail is very 
long, and thick at the inſertion ; its teeth, 
and its tongue, like thoſe of the cat : and, 
what is very fingular, * is, that in both 
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fexes it has a large aperture fituated below 
the anus, which it dilates and contracts 
at pleaſure. Hence came the old opinion; 
that both male and female conceived, and 
brought forth young, in this animal. It 
is naturally a very cleanly animal, and is 
very briſk and nimble, and of great cou- 
rage. It will engage a large dog; and if 
it have a quarrel with a cat, will deft 
that creature by three bites on the throats 
Its noſe is ſo ſharp and narrow, that it can 
very hardly lay hold of any thing large with 
his teeth, and ſcarce can bite a mans 
clenched fiſt. - It is very expert in ſeizing 
its prey; it ſtands ere& on its hinder- 
legs, to deſcry where it is; then, throw- 
ing itſelf flat on its belly, crawls ve 
ſlowly towards it, and when within 5 
darts violently upon it. It feeds indiffe- 
rently on all animals that it can get at. 
Its common food are the ſnail, the lizard; 
the chameleon, ſuch ſerpents as it can ma- 
nage, and frogs and mice; it is alſo very 
fond of birds, and of none ſo much as the 
hen and chicken. 

ICHNEUMON is alſo the name of 2 
genus of flies, of the hymenoptera order; 
with a triple ſting at the anus. 

ICHNOGRAPHY, in perſpective, the 
view of any thing cut off by a plane parals 
lel to the horizon, juſt at the baſe of it. 


Among painters it fignifies a deſcription 


of images, or of ancient ſtatues of marble 
and copper, of bufts and femi-bufls, of 
paintings in freſco, Moſaic works, and 
ancient pieces of miniature. 
ICHNOGRAPHY, in architecture, = 
deſcription or draught of the platform or 
ground-work of à houſe, or other buildings" 
Or it is the geometrical plan or platform of 
an edifice or houſe, or the ground-work- of 
an houſe or building, delineated upon pa- 
per, deſcribing the form of the ſeveral 
apartments, rooms; windows, chimnicsg 
&c. See Building, © 
ICHNOGRAPHY,- in fortifi:ation, 
denotes the plan or repreſentation of the 
length and breadth of a ſortteſs, the diſ- 
tin& parts of which are marked out; either 
on the ground itſelf, or on paper, 
ICHOGLANS, the grand fignior's 


| pages, ſerving in the ſeraglio. 


ICHOR properly ſignifies a thin wate- 
ry humour, like ſerum ; but is ſometimes 
alſo uſed for a thicker kind, flowing from 
ulcers, called likewiſe ſanies. - 

ICHTHYOCOLLA, vulgarly called 
ifinglaſs, a ſolid glutinous ſubſtance, pre- 
pared from a fiſh of the ſturgeon kind 
cavght in the rivers of Rufia and Hun- 
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roo. 


gary. The ſkin, fins, &c. are boiled in | 


water, the decoction inſpiſſated to a due 
conſiſtence, and then red out fo as to 
form thin cakes ; which are either exfic- 
cated in that form, or cut while ſoft into 
ſlices, and rolled up into ſpiral, horſe- 
ſhoe, and other ſhapes. The beſt is thin, 
clear, and almoſt tranſparent pieces. 

Ichthyocolla is one of the pureſt and 
fineſt of the animal glues, of no particu- 
lar ſmell or taſte. Beaten into ſhreds, it 
diſſolves pretty readily in boiling water 
or milk, and torms a gelatinous ſubſtance, 
which yields a mild nutriment, and proves 
uſeful medicinally in ſome diſorders ariſ- 
ing from a ſharpneſs and colliquation of 
the humours. A ſolution of it in water, 
curiouſly ſpread, whilſt hot, upon filk, af- 
fords an elegant ſticking platter for flight 
injuries of the ſkin, not eafily ſeparable 
from the part by water, and ſcarcely in- 
ferior to the more compounded one, ſold 
under the name of the ladies black plaſter, 
in which different balſams and reſins are 
joined to the ichthyocolla, We" 

ICHTHYOLOGY, the ſcience of 
filhes, or that branch of zoology which 
treats of fiſhes, 

ICHTHYOLOGIST, an author who 
has written proſeſſedly of fiſhes. 

ICONOCLASTS, in church hiftory, 
an. appellation given to.thoſe perſons, who 
in the eighth century, oppoſed image 
worſhip; and it js ſtill giveu by the church 
of Rome, to all Chriſtians wha reject the 
uſe of images in religious matter, 

ICOSAHEDRON, a regular ſolid, 
terminated by twenty equilateral and equal 
triangulars. b 

It may be conſidered as conſiſting of 
twenty triangular pyramids, whoſe vertices 
meet in the center of a ſphere that cir- 
cumſcribes them, and therefore have their 
heights and baſes equal ; wherefore the 


ſolidity of one of theſe pyramids multi- 


plied by twenty, the number of baſes, 
gives the ſolid content of the icoſahe- 
dron. | 

ICOSANDRIA, in the Linnzan ſyſ- 
tem of botany, a claſs of plants. 

The term icoſandria is here taken in a 
lax and indeterminate ſenſe, ſo as to com- 
prehend all plants with more than twelve 
ſtamina, and for the moit part not much 
exceeding twenty : however, the charac- 
tetiſtie of the claſs is rather to be taken 
from the manner of inſertion, than num- 
ber of the ſtamina. 

To this claſs belong the cactus or torch- 
thiftle, the amygadalus or almond-trce, 
the ceraſus, or cherry, &c. 


* 


| 


iſtin 


extenſion, &c- Secondary 
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IDEA, the repreſentation or reſem- 
blance of ſomething, even though not 


ſecn, as conceived by the mind. 


Mr. Locke has made it appear that all 
our ideas are owing to our ſenſes, and the 
reflection of our minds upon thoſe ideas 
which the ſenſes have at firſt furniſhed us 
with; and that the diftinftion of the 
Carteſiaus is mere chimera, Sce Locke's 
Efjay on the Human 8 

So that a perſon deſtitute of one ſenſe 
would have no idea belonging to that 
ſenſe ; and if deſtitute of all the ſenſes, 
he would have no idea at all, not even 
of reflection, as wanting all ſenſation that 
ſhould excite in him the operations of his 
mind, which are the objects of his reflection. 
Thus far the mind is altogether paſſive. 

Ideas only ſeem to be innate, becauſe 
we find we have them, as ſoon as we 
come to the uſe of reaſon, being in effect 
what we formed from the ideas where- 


with the mind was inſeaſibly filled by the 


ſenſes. 
g Ideas are divided into fimple and com- 
plex. | 
Simple IDEAS comprize all thoſe which 
come into the mind by ſenſation ; ſome 
of which we acquire purely by means of 
one ſenſe ; others by ſeveral ſenſes : there 
are other fimple ideas formed in the mind 


| both by ſenſation and reflection jointly. 


Of ſome of theſe Kinds of idcas all our 
knowledge conſiſts. | | 
We thould diſtinguiſh between fimple 


ideas, as they are perceptions of the mind, 


and as they are modifications of the bodies 
that cauſe ſuch perceptions, that we may 
not think they are exactly the images of 
ſomething inherent in the object; for 
moſt of thoſe of ſenſation are in the mind 
no more the likeneſs of any thing ex- 
without us, than the names that 
ſtand for them are the likeneſs of the 
ideas. | 
But here the qualities of the bodies 
which produce theſe ideas in us are to be 
diſtinguithed into primary and ſecondary 
the former are ſuch as are utterly inſepa- 
rable from the body, in whatever fate it 
be, and ſuch as our ſenſes coplaptly find 
in every particle of matter, as folidity, 
valities are 
ſuch as are only. powers in the objects to 
produce various ſenſations in us by means 
of their primary ones, as the figure, bulk, 
&c. of their particles, as colour, taſte, &c. 
Now the. ideas of primary qualities are 
in ſome ſenſe reſemblances of them ; bur 


thoſe produced in us by the ſecondary 


quall- 
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qualities have no reſemblance of them at 
al), being only a power to produce thoſe 
ſenſations. in us. ; 

Tue mind has ſeveral faculties of ma- 
naging theſe fimple ideas; as, 1. That 
of diſtinguiſhing rightly between one-and 
another, wherein conſiſts the accuracy of 
judgment. 2. That of comparing them 
one with another, as to extent, time, place, 
or any other circumſtances of re lation. 3. 
That of putting together the ſimple ideas 
of ſenſation and reflection, in order to 
form complex ones. 4 Children, having 
got ſome ideas, by degrees learn the uſe 
of figns : hence the uſe of words being 
to ſtand as outward marks of our inter- 
nal ideas, if every particular idea that 
we take in, thould have a particular 
name affixed to it, names would grow 
endleſs. To prevent this, the mind has 
another faculty, whereby it can make the 

rticular ideas received from ſuch objects 

me general ; which is done by con- 
fidering them as they are appearances in 
the mind ſeparate from all other exiſtences, 
and circumſtances of exiſtence, &c. and 
this is called abſtraction. Thus the ſame 
colour being obſerved to day in chalk, 
which we obſerved yeſterday in paper, 
we, confidering that appearance alone, 
make it a repreſentation of all of the ſame 
Kind, and call it whiteneſs. 

From theſe four powers all our com- 
plex ideas are formed : and as before the 
underſtanding was paſkve, ſo here it is 
active. 

Complex IDEAS may be reduced to theſe 
three heads, namely, modes, ſubſtances, 
and relations: modes are ſuch complex 
ideas as are not ſuppoſed to exiſt by them 
ſclves, but are conſidered as dependencies 
on ſubſtances, as triangle, gratitude, &c. 
Of theſe there are rwo kinds; 1. Such as 
are only variations of the ſame fimple 
idea, as ten, a ſcore, &e. 2. Such as are 
compounded of fimple ide as of ſeveral forts 

ut together, to make a complex one, as 

uty, theft, &c. * 

Subſtances have their ideas from ſoch 
combinations of fimple ideas as repreſent 
diſtinct things ſubfiſt ing by themfelves; 
in which the idea of ſubſtance, confuſed 
as it is, is always the firſt, Relations are 
complex ideas arifing frony the compariſon 
of one idea with another. - Of thefe ſome 
only depend on the &quality or exceſs of 
the ſame fimple idea in ſeveral ſubjects, 
and theſe may be called proportionable re- 
lations, ſuch as equal, more, &c. Ano- 


* 


— 
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| ther occaſion of comparing things is c. 


ing tp the circumſtances of their original 
which, not being afterwards to be alteredg 
make the relations depending thereon as. 
laſting as the ſubje&s to which they be- 
long ; as father, mother, &c. as alſo in 
the relations by inſtitution, as prince and 
people, &c. and as to moral relations, they 


| are the conformity or diſconformity 


men's free actions to laws and rules, whe« 
ther human or divine. 

Ideas may alſo be divided into clear or 
diſtinct, obſcure or confuſed. 

Simple ideas are clear, when they con- 
tinue ſuch as the objects repreſent them; 
when our organs of ſenſation are in a 
good tone, our memories retain them, and 
can preſent them to the mind, whenever 
it has occaſion to conſider them; and 
when the mind alſo ſees that thoſe fimple 
ideas are ſeverally different one from ano- 
ther. The contrary to which is, what 
we call obſcurity and confufion of ideas. 

Again ideas, with regard to their ob- 
jets, are diſtinguiſhed into real or ſautaſti- 
cal, true or falſe, adequate or inadequate, 

Real IDEAS 2 as have a foun- 
dation in nature, being conformable to 
that being to which they are referred as 
their archetypes. 

Fantaftical IDEAS, ſuch as have no 
foundation in nature. 

True and Falſe IDEAS.—When the 
mind refers its ideas to any thing extra- 
neous to it, in ſuch a reference, the mind 
makes a tacit ſuppoſition of their con- 
formity to that thing; which ſuppoſition, 
as it is true or falſe, ſo the ideas them- 
ſelves come to be denominated. Real 
ideas are divided into adequate and inade- 
quate ; adequate ideas are thoſe which 
perfectly repreſent thoſe archetypes which 
the mind ſuppoſes them taken from, and 
which it makes them ſtand for ; inade- 

ate are ſuch as do but partially repre- 

t thoſe archetypes. 

IDENTITY, or SAMENESS, denotes 
that by which a thing itſelf, and not an 
thing elſe; in which ſenſe, identity tits 
fers from-fimilitude as well as diverſity. 

IDES, Lias, in the Roman calendar; 
eight days in each month are fo deno- 
minated, commencing in the months of 
March, May, July, and October, on the 
fiſteenth day, and in the other months on 
the thirteenth, and reckoned backward, 
ſo as in the four months above ſpecified 
to terminate on the eighth day, and in 
the rett on the fixth. 


The 
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The word is variouſly derived ; it ſrems 
moſt probable to be formed of the Etru- 
Tian word iduo, for divide, to divide; be- 
caule the ides divided the month into two 

ual parts. 

IDIOM, T1dioma, either the peculiari- 
ties of a language, or the particular dia- 
left of ſome provincey differing in ſome 
reſpects from the language of the nation 
in general from which it is derived. 

IDIOT, in the Engliſh laws, denotes 
a natural or fool from his birth. 

A perſon who has underſtanding enough 
to meaſure a yard of cloth, number twenty 
rightly, and tell the days of the week, 
&c. is not an idiot in the eye of the law. 

In other countries, repeating the Lord's 
prayer ſaves a man from being reckoned 
an idiot. 

IDOLATRY, the adoration paid to 
idols and falſe gods, which is due to God 
alone. | 

Dr. Owen divides the whole of idola- 
trous worſhip into Sabaiſm and Helleniſm. 
Dr. Prideaux imagines the planets, as me- 
diators, to be the firſt objects of idolatrous 
worſhip : though Helleniſm conſiſts prin- 
cipally in the worthip of dead men and 
dxmons, yet the Grecians at firſt adored 
the ſun, moon, and ftars, as even Plato 
ewns. The Greek and Roman idolatry 
took its riſe from that of the Egyptians, 
Phanicians, and Syrians. It is a cer- 
tain maxim, that religion, as well as 
learning, and mankind itſelf, had its firſt 
original in the Eaſt. We ſhall therefore 
- confider that country firſt, Though the 
Egyptians were reputed the wiſeſt of the 
Gentiles, yet they appear, in their reli- 
gious worthip of beaſts, to have acted con- 
trary to common ſenſe. It is alledged, 
the worſhip of brutes was the vail, under 
which were concealed the myſteries of 
their religion, as their morals were hid 
under hieroglyphics. But it is abomi- 
nable to adore ſheep, cats, bulls, dogs, 
cows, ſtorks, apes, birds of prey, wolves, 
and ſeveral forts of oxen, as the Egyp- 
tians did, under any pretence whatever 
the very heathens ridiculed this Kind of 
idolatry; each province and diſtrict in 
Egypt entertained a peculiar devotion for 
ſome beaſt or other. What was fignified 
by this monſtrous Egyptian 1dolatry is 
not eaſy to conceive'; many fables have 
been invented to palliate its enormities, 
This idolatry had footing in Egypt, in 
tbe time of Moſes and the Patriarchs. 
Thus much for the Egyptian idolatry. 
The Phœnicians were among the molt an- 
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cient” nations and firſt idolaters ; but all 
the account we have of their theology is 
in a little fragment preſerved by Euſe- 
bius, little to be depended on, : 

It appears that the ſun, moon, and 
hoſt of heaven were worſhipped by the 
Jews, when they turned to idolatry, after 
the example of neighbouring heathens, 
without images, by an humble proſtration 
before them, or their emblems, light or 
fire : we muſt farther remark, though the 
Jews were guilty of ſeveral kinds of idola- 
try, eſpecially before the Baby loniſh cap- 
tivity, yet the heathens very unjuſtly 
charged them with ſeveral acts of idola- 
try of which they were innocent. 

However, the long abode of the Iſrae- 
lites in Egypt left in them a ſtrange pro- 
penfity to idolatry, which neither the 
miracles of Moſes, nor the rigour of his 
laws againſt the worſhip of idols, nor the 
ſplendid marks of God's preſence in the 
Iſraclitiſh camp; were ſufficient to over- 
come; they bad contratted ſuch an in- 
vincible proneneſs to idolatry, that they 
not only perſiſted in the worſhip of the 
Egyptian deities, but adopted moreover 
every new one which came in their way, 
as they became acquainted with other 
nations. Moſes has recorded many in- 
ſtances of their idolatry z but they were 
guilty of many more, which have been 
preſerved by other inſpired writers, who 
ſeverally upbraid them with ſetting up and 
carrying about the idols of Remphan, 
Malkom, and many others of the like 
nature, "F. 

Saul and David, with all their autho- 
rity, were not able to root out idolatry 
from among this people ; they ſacrificed 
upon high places, they conſulted divines 
and magicians. Solomon - himſelf, whom 
God had choſen to build his temple 


erected altars to the falſe gods of the 


Phenicians, Moabites, and Ammonites, 
&c. and there were few of the kings his 
ſucceſſors who did not in this reſpect ſhew 
a like weakneſs ; thus Jeroboam, the fon 
of Nebat, king of Iſrael, introduced the 
worſhip of the golden calves, which took 
ſo deep root in the kingdom of Iſrael, that 
it never was entirely extirpated, 


Leaying the Eaſtern nations, it is now 

r to remove to the Welt, and eon- 
fider the idolatry of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and other Weſtern nations, beforè 
Chriſt. Nothing can be more monſtrous 
than the idolatry of the Greeks and Roy 
mans, coptained in their pocts andclaſkcs, 


in the. hands of every child, where we 
| mec t 
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meet with an incredible number of 
hem. | 

> The ancient Britons had abundance of 
magical rites, and adored a multiplicity 
of idols. The Germans had the fame 
idols as the Britons : for, from the hea- 
then Saxons, the Engliſh learned their 
idolatry. 

Sozomen with Origen and others affirm, 
that when our Saviour was carried 1ato 
Egypt, to avoid the perſecution of Herod, 
the idols of this country, which were very 
numerous, and: worſhipped to the greatett 
degree of ſtupidity and exceſs, were moſt 
of them ſhaken otf their bahs ; however, 
though idolatry was not perfectly ſup- 
preſſed, but was ſtill kept on foot in the 
ſame meaſure even in Rome, this is cer- 
tain, that it began to be laid aſide after 
our Savour's birth; the emperor Theo- 
doſius, jun. defirous to put a final end to 
the great work of aboliſhing „ 
publiſhed very ſevere ediets, wherein he 
ordered all things belonging to idolatry to 
de deſtroyed throughout the Roman em- 
pire, At preſent idolatry flourithes moſt 
in China. 

IDYLLION, in ancient poetry, pro- 
perly fignifies any poem of maderate ex- 
tent, without confidering the ſubject. But 
as the collection of Theocritus's poems 
were called Idyllia, and the paſtoral pieces 
being by far the beſt in that collection, 
the term idyllion ſeems to be now appro- 
priated to paſtoral pieces. 

JEALOUSY, in general, denotes the 
fear of a rival; but is more eſpecially un- 
derſtood of the ſuſpicion which married 
people entertain of each other's fidelity 
and affection. 

Bitter Waters of JEALOUSY, in Jewiſh 
Antiquity, certain canſecrated waters, 
which a woman was obliged to drink, in 
order to clear herſelf of the crime of 
adultery, whereof her jealous huſband 
accuſed her; the conſequence of which 
' dravght was, that if innocent ſhe ſuffered 
no harm, but if guilty her belly ſwelled, 


&c. . 
JECUR, the liver, in anatomy, See 


— 


Liver. 

* TEFFREYS (lord GEORGE) baron 
Wem, commonly called judge Jeffreys, 
the fixth ſon of John Jeffreys, efq; of 
Acton, in Denbighſhire, was educated at 
Weſtminſter- ſchool, whence he removed 
to the Inner Temple, where he applied 
"hignſelf to the ftudy of the law; but, it 
is faid, was never regularly called to the 


har ; for in 1666, being at the aſlizes io. 
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Kingſton, where few counſellors 

oh account of the plague, the neceſſity of 
the caſe gave him permiſhon to put on u 
gown, and to plead, and this he conti- 
noed till be reached the higheſt employ» + 
ments in the law. Alderman Jetfreys in- 
troduced him among the citizens of Lon-- 
don, and he ſoon came into great buſineſs, 
and was choſen their recorder. At length 
reſigning the recorderihip, he obtained 
the poſt of chief juſtice of the King's 
Bench, and ſoon after the accefion of 
James II. the great ſeal. During the reign 

of king Charles II. he ſhewed himſelf a 
bitter enemy ta thoſe diſſenting miniſters 
who, in that time of perſecution, were 
tried by him ; and he was one of the 
greateſt adviſers and promoters of all the 
oppreſſions and arbitrary meaſures carried 
on in the reigu of James II. and his ſan - 
guinary and inhuman proceedings againſt 
Montmouth's unhappy adherents in the 
Weſt, will cver render his name infa- 
mous. Whenever the priſouer was of 3 
different party, or he could pleaſe the 
court by condemning him, he would 
ſcarce allow him to ſpeak for himſelf ; but 
would load him with the groſſeſt and moſt 
vulgar abuſe, inſulting the witnefſes that 
ſpoke in his behalf, and even threaten 
the jury with fines and impriſonment, if 
they made the leaſt hefitatian about bring= 
ing in the priſoner guilty. Yet it is ſaid, 
that when he was in temper, and matters 
perfectly indifferent came before him, no 
one became a ſeat of juſtice better. Hows 
ever, the brutality Jeffreys commonly 
{hewed on the bench, where bis voice and 
viſage were equally terrible, at length ex- 
poſed him to a ſevere mortification. A 
icrivener of Wapping having a cauſe be- 
fore him, one of the opponent's council 
ſaid he was a firange fellow, and ſome- 
times went to church, and ſometimes t6 
conventicles ; and it was thought he was 
a trimmer. At this the chancellor fired : 
„A trimmer!“ ſaid he; © I have heard 
much of that monſter, but never ſaw - 
© one, Come forth Mr. Trimmer, and 
“let me ſee your ſhape.” He then treated 
the poor fellow fo roughly, that on his 
leaving the hall, he declared he would 
not undergo the terrors of that man's 
face again to ſave his life, and he ſhould 
certainly retain the frightful impreflions 


of it as long as he lived. Soon after, the 


prince of Orange coming, the lord-chan- 
cellor dreading the public reſentment, diſ- 
guiſed himſelf in a ſeaman's dreſe, with 
intent ta leave the kingdom, and was 

| drinking 
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grinking in acellar, when this ſcrivener 
coming into the cellar, and ſeeing again 
the face which had filled him with fuch 
horror, ſtarted j on which Jeffreys, ſear- 
ing he was known, feigned a cough, and 
turned to the wall with his pot of beer 
in his hand. But Mr. Trimmer going 
out, gave notice that he was there, and 
the mob raſhing in, ſeized him, beat him, 
| fpit in his face, ſhewed every mark of 
deteſtation, and carried him before the 
Jord-mayor, who ſent him with a firong 
guard to the lords of the council, by whom 
he was committed to the Tower, where he 
died, the 18th of April, 1689. It is by 
me imagined that his death was occa- 
| Honed by the wounds he had received. 

JEHOV AH, one of the Scripture names 
of God, fignifying the Being who is ſelf- 
exiſtent, and gives exiſtence to others. 

Ser the article God. 

JEJUNUM, in anatomy, the ſecond 
of the fmall guts, ſo called, becauſe it is 
vſvally found empty. 

. JRRKIN (HENRY) reckoned the 
oldeſt man of the pottdiluvians, lived at 
Ellerton upon Swale, in Yorkſhire, and 
was born before any regiſters were kept in 
churches. He remembered the battle of 
Flowdenfreld, fought on the gth of Sep- 
tember, 1513, and was ſworn in the Chan- 
cery and other courts to above one hun- 
ered and forty years me » Fhere is a 
record preferved in the- king's remem- 
brancer's office in the Exchequer, which 
ſays, that Henry Jenkins, of Ellterton 
« pon Swale, labourer, aged one hun- 
4 fred and fifty-feven, was produced and 
< depoſed as a withefs.” In the laſt cen- 
tury of his life he was a fiſherman, and 
when he was no longer able to follow that 
occupation, he begged about Bolton and 
other places in Yorkſhire. He died in 
Pecember, 1670, at the age of 169, and 
was buried at Bolton. | 

* JERSEY, an iftand of the Engliſh 
channel, fifteen miles north-weſt of the 
coaſt of Normandy, in France, and eight 
miles ſonth of Portland, ſubject to Great 
Britain. It is about thirty miles in cir- 
cumference, and of difficult acceſs, on ac- 
count of the rocks, ſands, and forts, erect- 
ed for its defence. The air is very whole- 
ſome, and yet it abounds with a great 


number of toads ; and there 1s more fruit f 


than corn in the ifland, though it is well 
watcred with rivulets. It contains twelve 

riſhes, and the chief town is St. Hilary, 
in the ſouth part of the ifland, It lies 


extremely well for trade in time of peace, | 


* 


. 


and to annoy the French with theit priva- 
teers in time of war. They are deſcended 
from French anceftors, and fiill govern- 
ed by Norman laws, for the Englith 
courts have no juriſdiction here. Long. 
2. 20. W. Lat. 49. 18. N. 

* JERUSALEM, a city of Aſia, for- 
merly the capital of the Jewiſh Kingdom, 
was taken by David from the ſebufites, 
and Nebuchadnezzar reduced it to athes, 
in the eleventh year of the reign of Zede- 
kiah, carrying away the Jews captives 
to Babylon, fince which time they have 
been ſubject to ſome other nation ; and, 
in the time of the firſt emperors of Rome, 
thaugh they had kings, they were only 
ſuch as were appointed by the Roman 
government. The city is now about three 
miles in circumference, and muſt have 
altered its fituation ; for mount Calvary, 
where criminals were uſually exccuted, 
was formerly without the walls, but is 
now in the middle of this modern city ; 
likewiſe mount Sion is without the walls, 
which was formerly near the center of 
the old city ; however, the fortifications 
make a very antique appearance, The 
private buildings are now very mean, and 
the inhabitants very few, for it is chiefly 
conſiderable on account of the reſort of 
pilgrims. The church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, which the | pilgrims chiefly 
come to vifit, ſtands on mount Calvary, 


and is a magnificent fabrick, in which al- 


moſt every nation of Chriſtians has a pe- 


culiar chapel. There are in this church 


twelve or thirteen places, conſec rated on 
account of ſome particular actions done in 
them, relating to the death and reforrec- 
tion of Chriſt, as the place where he was 
nailed to the croſs, the place where the 
ſoldiers ſtood who pierced his fide, where 
the angels appeared to the women after 
the reſurrection, &c. On Good Friday, 
every year; there is a folemnization of 
his paſſion in this church, when all the 
parts of it are acted, fuch as the nailing 


of him to the croſs, the crowning him 


with thorns, and the taking of his body 
down from the croſs. A patriarch refides 
here, who is of the Greek church. It is 
one hundred and twenty miles ſouth-weſt 
of Damaſcus. Long. 39. 25. E. Lat. 31. 
50. N. | 

JESUTTS, or the ſociety of Jeſus,” a 
moſt famous religious order in the Romiſh 
church, founded by Ignatius Loyola, a 
native of Guipuſcoa in Spairy, who in the 
year 1838 aſſembled ten of his compani- 
ons at Rome, principally c hoſen 9 
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the univerſity of Paris, and made a 


poſal to them to form a new order ; 
when, after many deliberations, it was 
agreed to add to the three ordinary yows 
of chaſtity, poverty, and obedience, a 
fourth, which was,-to go into all coun- 
tries whither the pope ſhould pleaſe to 
ſend them, in order to make converts to 
the Romiſh church, Two years after, 
pope Paul III. gave them a bull, by which 


he approved this new order, giving them 


a power to make ſuch ſtatutes as they 
ſhould judge convenient; on which, 1g 
natius was created general of the order; 
which in a ſhort time ſpread over all the 
countries of the world, to which Ignatius 
ſent his companions, while he ſtaid at 
Rome, from whence he governed the whole 
ſociety. 

The entire fociety is compoſed of four 
ſorts of members ; novices, ſcholars, ſpi- 
ritual and temporal coadjutors, and pro- 
ſeſſed members. The novices continue fo. 
two years, after which they are admitted 
to make the three imple vows, of chaſtity, 
poverty, and obedience, in the preſence of 
their tuperiors. The ſcholars add fome 
ſpiritual exerciſes to their ſtudies. The 
principal coadjutors aſſiſt the profeſſed 
members, and alſo make the three ſimple 
vows : the temporal coadjutors, or lay- 
brothers, take care of the temporal affairs 
of the ſociety ; and the profeſſed mem- 
bers, which compoſe the body of the ſo- 


_ ciety, beſides the three fimple vows, add a 
ſpecial vow of obedience to the head off 


the church in every thing relating to 
miſſions among idolaters and heretics. 
They have profeſſed houſes for their pro- 
feſſed members and their coadjutors ; col- 
leges, in which the ſciences are taught to 
ſtrangers ; and ſeminaries, in which the 
young Jeſuits go through a courſe of phi- 

ſophy and theology. They are governed 
by a general, who has four aſſiſtants, and 
who appoints rectors, ſuperiors of houſes, 
provincials, viſitors, and commiſſaries.. The 
diſcipline of theſe houſes, and eſpecially of 
the colleges, was regulated by Ignatius 
himſelf. The order of Jeſuits was lately 
fupprefſed in France and Spain, and that 
once famous ſociety is now almoft generally 
extirpated. 

* JESUS CHRIST, the Son of God, 
and the Saviour of the world, was conceived 
of the Holy Ghoſt, and born of the Virgin 
Mary, at Bethlehem, according to the 
molt common opinion, on the 25th of 
December, in the year of the world 4004. 
< gave 17 to the blind, hearing to the 
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deaf, health to the fick, raiſed the dead to 
life, and confirmed the divinity of his 
miſſion by a multitude of the moſt bene- 
hcent miracles, which he performed 'in 
public. But, notwithſtanding this, all that 
that the prophets had foretold came to paſe. 
The Jews would not acknowledge him to 
be the Meffiah ; they vnjuſtly condemned 
him to death, and na:l:d him to a crofs © 
on mount Calvary, between two thieves, 
on Friday the 3d day of April, in the 
36th year of 'the vulgar zra, at about 
nine o'clock in the morning: Jeſus Chriſt 
expired on this croſs, for the'tfalvation of 
the human race, at about three in the af- 
ternoon. His death was accompanied 
with ſeveral prodigies, for the ſun was 
darkened, the rocks were rent, and many 
were raiſed from the dead. He aroſe, as 
he himſelf had foretold, and was ſcen of 
his apoſtles, and in an afſembly of above 
five hundred of his diſciples, rhe greateſt 
part of whom were ſtill living when St. 
Paul wrote, to the Corinthians. Jeſus 
Chriſt cat and drank with his difciples 
ſeveral times after his reſurrection; he 
inſtructed them in all the truths neceſſary 
to ſalvation, ordered them to preach his 
goſpel to all nations, and forty days after 
his reſurrection, aſcended up into heaven 
in their preſence, Eight days after, his 
diſciples received the gift and graces of 
the Holy Spirit. They immediately preach- 
ed the doctrine and reſurrection of Jeſos, 
which they confirmed by new miracles, 
they ſuffered the moſt cruel perſecutions, 
and ſcaled the truths they taught with 
their blood. * 
JET, Gagates, in natural hiftory, a ſo- 
lid,, dry, opake, inflammable ſubſtance, 
found in large detached maſſes, of a fine 
and lar ſtructure, having a grain like 


| that of wood, ſplitting more eafity hori- 


zontally than in any other direction, very 
light, moderately. hard, not fufible, but 
readily inflammable, and burning a long 
time with a fine greeniſh flame. 


II is of a fine deep black colour, very 


glofly and ſhining, except vpon its ſur- 
face, where it has been fonled by acci- 
dent. When examined by the microſcope, 
it is found to be compoſed of a number of 
parallel plates, very thin, and laid cloſely 
upon one another. It is not ſoluble in, 
nor makes any efferveſcence with acids. 
It ſhould be choſen of the deepeſt black, 
of a moderate hardnefs, very light, and 
ſuch as will ſplit moſt evenly in an hori- 
zontal direction; this being its great cha- 
racteriſtic, by which it is diſtinguiſhed 
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From the cannel-coal, which breaks equal- | 


ly caly any way. 

ph >" : ot — uſe to perfumers, and is 
ſometimes preſcribed in medicine. 

JET D'EAU, a, French term, fre- 
quently alſo uſed with us, for a foun- 
rain that caſts up water to a conſiderable 
height in the air. 

EWEL, any preciovs ſtone or orna- 
ment beſet with them. 

JEWEL-OFFICE, an office belong- 
ing to the crown, that has the charge of 
falhioning and weighing the King's plate, 
and delivering it out by warrants from 
the lord chamberlain. The principal offi- 
cer is the maſter af the jewel - oſſice. 

TEWS, thoſe who profeſs obedience to 
the laws and religion of Moſes, before 
whom every man worthipped God accord- 
ing to the inclination of his own heart. 

How far the religious ceremonies of 
the Jews were copied from thaſe of the 
Egypiians, among whom they had ſo long 
ſojourned, or how far they were typical 
of ſomething future, are queſtions which 
we leave to be diſcuſſed by divines. But 
as to the religion of the modera Jews, it 
is a manifeſt abſurdity ; ſince being with- 
oũt a temple, ſacrinces, &c. it cannot be 
confidered as ſubſiſting any longer. 

JEWISH HOURS, in chronology. Sec 
the article Hour. | 

JEZIDES, among the Mahometans, a 
term of ſimilar import with heretics among 
Chriſtians, 

IGNIS. FATUUS, in metereology, 
a metecr, otherwiſe called, Will with a 
whiſp. ; | 

IGNITION, in chemiſtry, the heat- 
ing metals red-hot, without melting them. 
Lead and tin are too ſoft to bear ignition, 
which takes effect only in the harder 
metals, as gold and ſilver, but efpectally 
iron. | 
IGNORAMUS, in law, a term which 
ſiguifies we are ignorant. This is uſed 
when the grand jury impannelled on the 
inquiſition of criminal cauſes, rejett the 
evidence as too weak to make good the 
preſ-ntment br indictment brought againſt 
a perſon, ſo as to bring him upon his trial 
by a petty jury; in which caſe they in- 
dorſe this word on the back of the bill of 
indictment. In conſequence of which, all 
further proceedings againſt the party ac- 
cuſed are ſtopped, and the ſuppoſed of- 
feader is delivered without further an- 
wer. Þ 

IGNORANCE, Ignorartia, the priva- 
tion or abſence of knowledge, 
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IGNORANCE, in law, is a want of 
knowledge of the laws, which -will not 
excuſe a perſon from ſuffering the penalty 
inflifted on the breach of them ; for every 
one is obliged, at his peril, to know the 
laws of the land. * 

IGUANA, in zoology, an American 
ſpecies of lizard, with a long round tail, 

ve toes on each foot, and the creſt of 
the throat and the dorſal ſuture den- 
tated, _ | 

JIB, among ſcamen, the foremoſt ſail 
of a ſhip, or that which is extended the 
furtheſt before the prow : it is, like all 
the other ſtay-ſails, of a triangular form, 
and is hoiſted from the jib boem towards 
the fore-top-maſt head. . 

JIB-BOOM, a certain pole or ſloping 
maſt, which is run out on a line with 
the bowſprit, to bear out the jib to its 
proper extent: this boom can occaſionall 
be drawn in, which is always the caſe 
when they come into a harbour, to pre- 
vent breaking amongſt the ſhipping ar 
anchor or * $4 | | 

ILEX, the holm-oak, or evergreen- 
oak, in botany, a genus of plants, whjch 
are propagated by fowing their ſeeds : 
the beſt ſeaſon for this work is in the 
beginning of March; but then, as the 
acorns are ripe in autumn, they ſhould be 
preſerved either in ſand, or dry earth, 
until the ſpring, otherwiſe they will loſe 
their growing faculty ; which is com- 
monly the cafe with thoſe brought anny- 
ally from Genoa, ſcarce one ſeed in fifty 
of them ever rifing ; however, fince we 
have many large trees now in England, 
which produce good ſeeds, we need not 
ſend to Italy for them; but were I to ad- 
viſe, I ſhould much rather have them 
from Portugal than Italy ; for the voyage 
being much ſhorter, they are general] 
brought from thence in very good condi- 
tion ; efpecially if they are brought over 
in the packet-boat to Plymouth. | 

The manner in which I would adviſe 
their being ſown is, for large quantities, in 
drills at about Four fe-t diſtance ; but for a 
ſmall parcel, they muſt be ſown in rows 


on a bed much nearer. 


Theſe trees are by many greatly eſteem- 
ed. for hedges to ſurround wilderncſs quar- 
ters ; but they are ſubject to grow too 
large for that purpoſe, becauſe we ſhould 
never hide the tops of the trees in ſuch | 
places from the fight. a 

The foil in which they thrive beſt, is a 
hazelly loam, not too ſtrong, nor over 


| fight, in which they will grow to a 
* 


large 
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large. fize, and reſiſt the ſevereſt cold of 
- our climate; and retaining. their, Jeayes 
all the winter, afford, an agreeable proſ- 
pect in that ſeaſon : but they ſhould by 
no means be planted near ſuch walks, or 
other partz of the garden, as are intend- 
ed to be kept clean; for in the month of 
April, when they caſt their old leaves, 
they make a great litter, and ate apt to 
blow about with the wind, and become 
very troubleſome ; and in June, when 
their, male flowers fall off, they occafion 
no leſs. trouble to clean them up daily in 
ſuch places ; and in the pleaſanteft ſeaſon 
of, the year, they are the moſt pabghtly 
trees In à garden, the old leaves decaying 
at that ſeaſon, and falling off; and. the 
male flowers, which are generally In great 
plenty, are then produced, which, renders 
it not fo valuable in places much frequent- 
ed ; but for larger plantations, at a remote 
diſtance from the habitation, ſo ag be juſt 
within the view, they make a very hagd- 
ſome appearance, eſpecially in. the wigter 
ſcaſon. | - 1 * * D. 
The: wood of this tree is accounted very 
good for many forts. of tools and utenſils, 
as mallet-heads, mall-balls, chairs, edges, 
beetles, pins, &c. as alſo f: . does | 
and affords' the molt durable charcoal in 
the world, and is the common, fuel in the 
ſouthern parts of France and Italy. Mil. 
ler's Gard Dis. py. 
' ILEXCOCCIGERA, or HOLMOAK, 
is of much lower ſtature than the former 
ſorts, and ſeldom grows to the height of 
a tree -: this, though à native of the 
warmeſt parts of France, yet will eadure 
the cold of our climate in the open air. 
It may be propagated in the ſame manner 
as the former, and deſerves a place amongſt 
other ſhrubs of low growth, for its curio- 
fity, as being the plant on which the 
ermes are bred, | H 
* ILIAC PASSION, called . alſo Velun- 
lus, TMiſcrere, Mei, and Chordapſus, in 
phyſic, a ſevere kind of colic... _ 
This diſeaſe, by the Greeks named 
cilcon, and by Celſus the diſeaſe of the 
ſmaller gut, is very acute. It is a vio- 
lent inflammation of the inteſtine, which, 
unleſs ſpeedy relief be given, ſoon termi- 
nates in a gangrene, and death. | 
Wherefore blood muſt be plentifully 
drawn with great expedition, not once 
only, but twice, and generally thrice : 
then the belly is to be moved; but this is 
very difficult to be done, becauſe acrid 
cathattics cauſe too great an irritation, 


K 


is to be attempted by ſtimulating clyſtewz 
and gentle cathartics, which are | moſt 
likely ta give mutual aſſiſtance to each 
other's opęration- Anodynes too are ne- 
ceflary, but mixed with the purging 
medicines. Thus a very proper medicine 
will be a ſcruple of the cathartic extract, 
with one grain, of the Thebaic extract 
and ſome hours after, two ſpoonfuls 
infufian- of ſena, with the addition of a 
fourth part of the tincture of ſena, to be 
taken either ,evexy hour, or every two 


| hours, tall, e e patient has had a ſaffici= 


ent number of flaols. 


be right to order quickſilver to be ſwal- 
lowed down ; which has a two-told ule in 
this caſe; to wit, by its ponderofity," that 
of reſtoring, the natural motion of the in- 
teſtines, which is inverted ; "2 by its 
{lipperineſs, that of ſoftening aud driving 
downward the excrements Which. flop the 
paſlage.. Upon theſe accounts, it 18 2 
given in, large quantities, to A- poun 

weight at leaſt ; and generally requires o 
be repeated. Nor ought the phyhcian to 
uſe any long delay in trying; this, experi- 
ment, for fear of an actual mortification 
of the inflamed parts, whereby the coats 
of the inteſtines are deſtroyed, and the 
quickfilver runs into the cavity of the 
| abdomen. | | 

In ſhort, fomentations are of ſome ſer- 
vice, particularly warm flannels ſoaked-im 
ſpirits of wine 3 or what Sydenham pre- 
ſeribes, a live puppy held conſtantly on 
the ware belly. But an immerſion vp to 
the breaſt in the warm bath is far more 
beneficial ; and if the pain is not diſ- 
coſſed, ir will be proper to apply cvpping- 
glafſes, with ſlight ſcarificatioas about the 
navel, | 

The ſame method of cure is to be ob- 
ſerved in that ſevere diſcaſe by the French 
called colica pictonum, and by the Kugliſh 
in the Americaw iſlands, where it is 
very rife, the dry belly-ach : for it is a 
pain attended with a fever and inflamma- 
tion, and moſt troubleſome colliveneſs. 
Mead. EA s | 

ILLACUS MUSCULUS, in anatomy, 
a broad thick moſcle, lying on the inſide 
of the os iliom. 

ILIAD, in literary hiſtory, the name 
of an ancient epic poem, the firſt and 
fineſt of thoſe compozed by Homer. 

As there was no true hiſtory befare the 
firſt Olympiad, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that Homer took the ſubj:& of his Iliad 
from thoſe traditional loxies which were 


and are thrown up by vomit : therefore it [ 
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If this courle prove ineffectual, it will, 


. 
Minded down from father to ſon, reſpect- 
ing the Trojan war; adding fach other 
characters, allegoties, and crreurhſtances, 
as were ſuitable to his defign, which was 
evidently that of diſplaying to his coun- 
trymen, who were Greeks, the miſchiev- 
ous effects of their too frequent diffenti- 
ons, and the benefits arifing from a con- 
condudt, 4 

It is to be obſerved, that at the time 
Homer wtote this poem, and for ſome 
centuries before, the Grecians were di- 
vided into as wy ſmall independent 
Hates as they had large cities : and as 
their body politic and government were 
diſtinct — different, ſo was too often 
their intereſt, whence aroſe anittiofitics, 
aud ſometimes wars among themſelves ; 
yer as theſe people had very powerful 
neigkbours, and inveterate enemies, the 
were often obliged, not withſtanding their 
own petty quartels, to confederate them- 
fetves her under one general for their 
muroal fafety: and when they were thus 
united, and had no contention among 
them, they were generally victorious, and 
an over-match even for the Perfians ; but 
on rhe contrary, when by their own feuds 
And diffentions, their armies were divided 
and weakened, their enemies prevailed 
over them, and part of their country was 
deſpoiled, 
Homer faw this, and knowing that an 
iu ſtroctive leſſon on the ſubject, difguiſed 


1 


unter the allegories of an important acti- 


an, and delivered in an infinaating pleaſ- 
Tng manner, would do more good with 
fuck a people than the moſt powerful ora- 
tory and argumentation, he compoſed his 


Iliad for their uſe; the defign of which 


is to ſhew, that unanimity and concord 
among princes and governors occaſſoned 
the preſeryation and proſperity of ſtates, 
and that diſcord brought on their deſtruc- 
tiod. This therefore is the principal mo- 
ral of the peem; and tifis he has exem- 
plified in the anger of Achilles and its 
conſequences, which form the action and 
fable of the poem, which are 


as fol- 

low. : 
Several Grecian princes, wh ol of 
each other, are united againſt the Trojans, 
to revenge themſelves of an infult offered 
Menelaus, king of Sparta. They elect 
gamemnon, brother to the injured prince, 
their general, who by an act of violence 
affronts Achilles, the moſt valiant of all 
the conifederates ; upon which this prince 
caks the vnion, withdraws" from the 
y, and obſtinately refuſes to fight for 


work with the greater p 


| 
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the common cauſe ; whereupon there are 
contentions among the troops, who grow 
mutinous, and the Trojans taking advan- 
tage 'of the abſence of Achilles, and of 
their diſputes and divifions, recover new 
ſpirits, deſtroy a great number of the 

reeks, and preſs them ſo cloſe, that they 
are obliged to raiſe fortifications to ſe- 
cure their fleet, are about to quit the 
Phrygian coaſt, and to return home with 
diſhonour. Agamemnon, by the advice 
of the other princes, ſolicits a reconcilia- 
tion with Achilles, but in vain. He con- 
tinues inexotable, and refuſes them aid, 
even at a time when all their beſt gene- 
rals were wounded, their fortifications de- 
firoyed, aud rhe fleet ſet on fire: at laſt 
however, he his deareſt frien 
Patroclus to fight for the Greeks in his ar- 
mour, who is Filled by Hector; this draws 
the fury of Achilles on the Trojans ; and 
Agamemnon and he having both ſeverely 
ſuffered for their folly, are made friends: 
Achilles returning again to the army, 
kills Hector with his own hand, and the 
Trojats are vanquiſhed : fo that in this 
poem, which does not extend to the de- 
eruction of Troy, but ends with rhe 
death of Hector, becauſe that puts an end 
to the anger of Achilles, and the action is 
complete, the poet has fully inculcated his 
intended moral, by ſhewing the terrible 
effects which enſued from a divifion among 
their princes, and the good effects which 
attended their union and friendihip. 

To excite” curiofity, and raiſe our ad- 
miration to the higheſt pitch, he has in- 
ſerted many things that are wonderful, 
and ovt of nature ; but they are generally 
introduced with the pomp of celeſtial ma- 
chinery, and by favour of the gods and 
goddeffes, in order that they may appear 
probable, and obtain belief, We are alſo 
to obſerve, that as valout was a darling 
paſſion among the Greeks, he has magr.i- 
fied their deeds, that wy might read his 

ork 1 eafure, and that 
the moral might be more effectually fixed 
upon the mind. | 

Homer had ſuch a comprehenfive ge- 
nius, ſuch a fertile fancy, and was ſo well 
acquainted with perſons and things, and 
eſpecially with the paſſions and humours 
of mankind, that the ancients eſteemed 
him as the great high-prieft of nature, 
who was admitted into her inmoſt choir, 
and inflrufed in her moſt ſolemn myſteries, 
The characters of his perſons, though very 
numerous, are drawn with ſo much judg- 
ment, with ſuch a ſurpriſing variety, = 
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To diſtinguiſhed by their manners and ſen- | 


timents, that every one has ſomething pe- 
culiar to himfelf, by which he is diſcover- 
ed even in his ſpeeches from all the reſt, 

The diſtinctions he has obſerved in the 
different degrees of virtues and vices are 
extremely exact 3 and the fingle quality of 
courage, which he has given to moſt of 
his heroes, is ſo wonderfully diverſified, 
that it appears different in each. Thus 
in a fine piece of painting, where ſome 
particular paſſion is repreſented, every face 
1 affected: but the attitude and turn 
of the features ſhew, that each is affected 
in a diffetent manner, or in a different de- 


e. . 

8117 we may credit Strabo the hiſtorian 
and geographer, Homer has been as exact 
in his deſcription of countries and cities, 
as in that of his perſons : but what more 
particularly recommends him to readers of 
taſte and genius, is his amazing imagina- 
tion, his fertility of invention, which is 
indeed rhe oy Lund of all poetry, and 
diſcovers itſelf in a miraculous manner, 
not only in his fable, allegories, machine- 
25 and characters, but even in his de- 

riptions, images, and fimilies, which 
are ever bold 120 animated. Every thing 
is alive in Homer. There 15 Iitcle of 
narratioh ; for the perſons appear, as it 
were, before you, Fa ſpeak for themſelves, 
He has, as Ariftotle obſerves, found out 
living words, and, by daring tropes and 
er. conveys his ſentiments in an un- 
uſual and farprifing manner. | 

ILIUM, in anatomy, the third and 
laſt of the ſmall guts, is * principally 
below the nave), near the oſſa ilii ; whence 
its name. 

IMAGE, in a religious ſenſe, an arti- 
ficial repreſentation or fimilitude of ſome 
perſon or thing, uſed either by way of de- 
coration and ornament, or as an object of 
religious worſhip and veneration; in 
which laſt ſenſe, it is uſed indifferently 
with the word idol. . 

IMAGINATION, a power or facult 
of che mind, whereby it conceives and 
forms ideas of things communicated to it 
by the outward organs of ſenſe. 

IMAM, a name applied by the Maho- 
metans to him who is head of the congre- 
gations in their moſques ; and by way of 
eminence to him who has the ſupreme au- 
thority both in reſpect to ſpirituals and 
temporals. There are ſubordinate imams 
in each town who repreſent the chief imam, 
but only with reſpect to religion. When 
the imam of the Moflulman religion is 


td. 


, 


| repeated ever ſo often, can equal. 


11 
mentioned without diſtinction, it is always 
reſtricted to the rightful and lawful fſac- 
ceſſor of Mahomet, the fountain both of 
ſecular and ſacred juriſdiction. The M 
hometans are not perfectly agreed conceru- 
ing the dignity of ſomeof the circumſtances 
of this office: ſome hold the imamate to 
ſertled by divine right, like Aaroni 
prieſthood, in one family : others think ir 
not ſo unalterably tied to genealogy and 
deſcent, as to hinder its paſſing from one 
family to another; and they ſay that an 


imam may be depoſed for vicious conduct, 


and his office conferred on another. The 
Schiites, or diſciples of Ali, maintain 


that this privilege belongs to the family 


Ali exclufive of all others; Ali being ſolæ 
heit to Mahomet : hence, they own no 
perſon for the head of religion, who can- 
not prove his deſcent in a right line from 
this firſt imam, There are imams belong+ 
ing to particular moſques, who are in the 
nature of our pariſh-pricſts. 

IMBECILITY, a languid, infirm ſtata 
of body, which, being greatly impaired, 
is not able to perform its uſual exerciſes 
and functions. 

IMBIBING, the action of a dry porous 
body, that abſorbs or takes up a moiſt or 
fluid one: thus, ſugar imbioes water ; a 


EK. the moiſture of the air, &c. 8e 


iure, Hygrometer, &c. 

IMBRICATED, among botaniſts, an 
appellation given to ſuch leaves of plants, 
as are placed over one another like the tiles 
of a houſe. 

The term imbricated is likewiſe applied 
to ſome of the heart ſhells, from their being 
ridged tranſverſely in the ſame manner. 

IMITATION, in literary matters, the 
act of doing or ſtriving to copy after, or 
become like another perſon or thing, 

IMMACULATE, ſomething withovt 
ſtain, chiefly applied to the conceptivn of 
the holh virgin. See Conception. 

IMMATERIAL, ſomething devoid of 
matter, or that is pure ſpirit : thus God, 
angels, and the human foul, are imma- 
terial beings. 

IMMEDIATE, whatever is capable of 
producing an effe& without the interreu- 
tion of external means; thus we ſay, an 
immediate cauſe, in oppoſition to a-mediate 
or remote one. 

IMMEMORIAL, in law, an epithet 
given to the time orduration of any thing, 
whoſe beginning we know nothing of. 

IMMENSITY, an unlimited extenſion, 
or which no finite and determinate ſpacey 
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IMMERSION, that act by which any 
thing is plunged into water, or other fluid. 
Ser Fluid. * 
Immerſion, in aſtronomy, is when a 
ſtar or planet is ſo ncar the ſun with regard 
to our obſervations, that we cannot ſee it ; 
being, as it were, enveloped and hid in the 
rays of that 22.9 It alſo denotes the 


beginning of an'echpſe of the moon, or 


that moment when the moon begins to be 
darkened, and to enter into the thadow of 
the earth; and the ſame term is alſo uſed 
with regard to an eclipſe of the ſun, when 
the diſk of the moon begins to cover, it. 
In this ſenſe emerſion ſtands oppoſed to 
immerſion, and fignifies the moment 
wherein the moon begins to come out of the 
ſhadow of the earth, or the ſin begins to 
ſhew the parts of his diſk which were hid 
before. See Eclipſe. * Opt 

Immerſion is frequently applied to the 
ſatellites of Jupiter, and eſpecially to the 
firſt ſatellite; the obſcrvation whereof is 
of fo much uſe for diſcovering the longi- 
tude. The immerſion” of that ſatellite is 
the moment in which it appears to enter 
within the diſk of Jupiter, and its emerſion 
the moment when 1t appears to come out, 
* The immerſions are obſerved from the 
time of the conjunction of Jupiter with 
the ſun, to the time of his oppoſition ; 
and the emerſions froni the time of his 
oppoſition to his conjunction. 

The peculiar advantage of theſe obſer- 
. vations is, that during eleven months of 
the year, they may be made at leaſt every 
other day. The perſection of this theory, 
and the praxis thereon, we owe t6 Mr. 
Caffini. 

IMMORTAL, that which will laſt to 
all eternity ; as having in it no principle 
of alteration or corruption : thas God and 
the human ſou! are immortal. 

IMMUNITY. a privilege or exemp- 
tion from ſome office, duty, or impoſition, 
as an exemption from tolls, &c. 

IMMUTABILITY, one of the di- 
vine attributes, founded on the abſolute 
rerfection of the Deity. See Cad. 

IMPALED, in heraldry ; when the 
coat of a man and his wife who is not 
an heireſs are borne in the efcutcheon, 
they muſt be marthalled in pale; the 
huſband's on the right-fide, and the wife's 
on the left : and this the heralds call ba- 
Fon and ferhe, tu coats impaled, 

If a man has had two wives, he way 


impale his coat in the middle between 


theirs ; and if he has had more than two, 
they are to be marthalled on cach fide of 
lis in their proper order, . 


: 


| 
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f 3MPALPABLE, that whoſe parts are ſo 


extremely minute that they cannot be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the ſenſes, particularly by 
that of feeling. tg 
IMPANALLING, in law, fignifies 
the writing down cr entering a liſt or ſche- 
dule, the names of a jury ſummoned by 
the ſheriff to appear for ſuch public ſer- 
vice as juries are employed in. Ste Pan- 


IMPARLANCE, in law, a petition 
in court for à day to conſider or adviſe 
what anſwer the defendant hall make to 
the plaintiff's action; and is the continu- 
ance of the cauſe till another day, or a 
longer time given by the court. 

. IMPEACHMENT, an accuſation and 
proſecution for treaſon and other crimes 
and miſdemeanors. * hw 

IMPEACHMENT. of Waſte, is à pro- 
hibition or reſtraint from committing of 
waſte upon lands or tenements, 

. IMPEDIMENTS, in law, ſuch hia- 
drances as put a flop, or tay, to a perſon's 
ſecking for his right by due courſe of 
law. . EM 

IMPENETRABILITY, in philoſo- 
phy, that property of body, whereby it 
cannot be pierced by another: thus, a 
body, which ſo fills a ſpace as to exclude 
all others, is ſaid to be impenetrable. 

IMPERATIVE, one of the moods of 
a verb, uſed when' we would command, 
entreat or adviſe. N 

IMPERATOR, in Roman antiquity, 
a title of honour conferred on victorious 
generals by their armics, and afterwards 
confirmed by the ſenate. | 5 th 

IMPERATORIA, maſter-wort, in bo- 
tany. Ie is perennial, a native of the 
Alps and Pyrenees ; from whence we are 
ſupplied with roots ſuppoſed to be ſupe- 
rior to thoſe which are. raiſed in our gar- 
dens. 

IMPERFECT, ſomething defective, or 
that wants ſome of the properties found 
in other beings of the ſame kind : thus 


moſſes are called imperfe& plants, becauſe 


almoſt all the parts of fructification are 
wanting in them ; and for the like reaſon, 
15 the appellation imperfe& given to the 
fungi and ſubmarine plants. 
IMPERFECT NUMBERS, ſuch 
whoſe aliquot parts taken together, do ei- 
ther exceed or fall ſhort of that whole 
number of which they are parts: they 
are either abundant or deficient. 
IMPERFECT TENSE, in grammar, 
a tenſe that regards ſome præterite tenſe, 
or denotes the thing to be at that time 
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preſent, and not quite finithed ; as ſcribe- 
bam, I was writing, 

IMPERIAL, towething belonging to 
an emperor or empire, as imperial crown, 
imperial chamber, imperial cities, impe- 
rial diet, &c. : 

IMPERSONAL VERDB, in grammar, 
a verb to which the nominative of any 
certain perſon cannot be prefixed ; or, as 
others define it, a verb. deftitute of the 
two firſt and primary perſons, as decet, 
eportet, &c. 

IMPERVIOUS, a thing not to be per- 
vaded, nor patſed through, either by rea- 
ſon of the cloſeneſs of its pores, or the 
particular configuration of its parts. 

IMPETIGO, in medicine, a name by 
which the leproſy of the Greeks is ſome- 
times called. 

IMPETIGO is alſo a fpecies of itch 
attended with dry ſcales or ſcurf, and an 
uneaſy prurigi nous itching. 

IMPETUS, in mechanics, the force 
with which one body impels or ſtrikes 
another. 

IMPLEAD fignifies to ſue or proſe- 
cute by courſe of law. | 

IMPLEMENTS, all things neceſſary 
for a trade, or the furniture of an houſhold; 
in which ſenſe it is frequently uſed in 
wills, conveyances of moveables, &c. 

IMPLICATION, in law, is where 
ſomething is implied that is not expreſſed 
by the parties themſelves in their deeds, 
contracts, and agreements. 

IMPORTATION, in commerce, the 
bringing merchandize into a kingdom 
from foreign countries; in contradiſtinction 
to exportation. 

IMPOSITION of Hands, a religious 
ceremony, in which the biſhop lays his 
hand upon the head of a perſon, in ordi- 
nation, confirmation, or in uttering a 
bleſſing. This practice is alſo generally 
obſerved by the diſſenters at the ordination 
of their minifters, when all the minifters 
preſent place their hands upon the head of 
him whom they are ordaining, while one 
of the body prays for a bleſſing on him 
and his future labours. 

IMPOSSIBLE, that which cannot be 
done or effected. 

A propoſition is faid to be impoſſible, 
when it contains two ideas, which mutually 
deſtroy each other, and which can neither 
be conceived nor united together in the 
mind: thus, it is impoſſible that a circle 
ſhould be a ſquare, becauſe we conceive 
clearly that ſquareneſs and roundneſs de- 
ſtroy each other by the contratiety of 
their figure. 
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IMPOST, in law, a tribute or cuſſom ; 
but is more particularly applied to fignify 
that tax Which the crown receives for 
merchandizes imported into any port or 
haven. Sce Duty. : 

Some, notwithilanding, diſtinguiſh im- 
polts from cuſtoms, which laſt are rather 
the profits arifing to the king from goods 
exported, See Cuſtoms. 

IMPOSTS, in architecture, the capi- 
tals of pillars, or pilaſters, which ſopport 
arches. | 

IMPOSTHUME, in furgery, &c. the 
lame with abſceſs. | l 

IMPOTENCE, or IMPOTENCY, in 
general, denotes want of ſtrength, power, 
or means to, perform any thing, | 

IMPRACTICABLE CASE, in alge- 
bra, that otherwiſe called irreducible, 

IMPRECATION, a curſe, or wiſh 
that evil may befal any one. 


IMPRESSION is applied to the ſpe- 


cies of objects, which are ſuppoſed to 


make ſome mark or impreflion oa the 


ſenſes, the mind, and the memory. 

IMPRESSION, alſo denptes the edi- 
tion of a book, regarding the mechanical 
part only; whereas edition, beſides this, 
takes in the care of the editor, who cor- 
rected or augmented the copy, adding 
notes, &c. to render the work more uſe- 
ful. 

IMPRISONMENT, the ſtate of a 
perfon reſtrained of his liberty, and de- 
tained under the cuſtody of another. 

IMPROPRIATION, a parſonage or ec- 
eleſiaſtical living, the profirs of which are 
in the hands of a layman ; in which ſenſe 
it ſtands diſtinguithed from appropreation, 
which is where the profits of a benefice 
are in the hands of a bithop, college, &c. 
though thele terms arc now often uſed 
promiſcuouſly. 

IMPUTATION, in general, the charg- 


ing ſomething to account of one, which 


belonged to another : thus, the aſſertors 
of original fin maintain, that Adam's 
fin is imputed to all his poſterity. 

In the ſame ſenſe, the righteouſneſs 


and merits of Chriſt are imputed to true 


believers. 

IN ACCESSIBLE, ſomething that can- 
not be come at, or approached, by reaſon 
of intervening obſtacles, as a river, rock, 
Kc. It is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of 
heights and diſtances. | 

INACTIVITY of Matter, See Iner- 


tia. 

INALIENABLE, that which cannot 
be legally al:enated or made over to ano- 
ther: thus the dominions of the kings 
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- the revenues of the church, the eſtates of 


. called Manco Capac ; of this perſon, the 


rernoaies, accompanied with a formula of 
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a minor, &c, are inalienable, otherwiſe 
than with a reſerye of the right of re- 
demption. | 4. 
INANIMATE, a body that has ei- 
ther loſt its ſoul, cr that is not of a na- | 
ture capable of having any. | 
INANITION, among phyficians, de- 
notes the ſtare of the ſtomach when empty, 
in oppobtion to repletion. 
INAUGURATION, the coronation of 
an emperor or King, or the conſecration 
of 2 prelate : ſo called from the ceremo- 
mies uſed by the Romans, when they 
were received into the college of augurs. 
INCA, or YNCA, a name given by 


the princes of the blood. Pedro de Cieca, 
in his Chronicle of Peru, gives the origin 
of the incas, and fays, that that country 
was, for a long time, the theatre of all 
manner of crimes, of war, diſſenſion, 
and the moſt dreadful diſorders, till at laſt 
two brothers appeared, one of whom was | 


Peruvians relate many wonderful ſtories. 
He built the city of Cuſco, made laws, 
eflabliſhed order and harmony by his wiſe 
regulations, and he and his deſcendants 
took the name of inca, which fignifies 
kiog or great lord. Theſe incas became 
ſo powerful, that they rendered themſelves 
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This fundamental doQrine of Chrifti- 
anity is very exprefily taught in Scrip- 
ture: thus, in Gal. iv. 4. it is faid, © God 
« ſent forth his ſon, made of a woman: 
and 1 John iv. 14. And we have ſeen 
4 and do teſtify, that the Father fent the 
„ Son to be the Saviour of the world.” 

The generation of Chriſt was, miracu- 
lous, as being conceived by the power of 
the Holy Ghoft, and bern of the Virgin 
Mary; from the time of which bleſſed 
nativity, the chriſtian zra commences. 


"oro 

INCARNATIVES, in forgery, me- 
dicines which aſſiſt nature in filling vp 
wounds or ulcers with fleſh; or rather 


| the natives of Peru to their kings, and rere the obſtructions thereto, 


Internal incarnatives are aliments which 
ſupply a balſamic chyle, and conſequently 
generate fleſh, and produce a ful} or 
plump habir. 

INCENSE, or FRANK-INCENSE, 
in the materia medica. 

INCEST, the crime of venercal com- 
merce between perſons who are related 
in a degree wherein marriage is prohibited 
by the law of the country. ; 

INCH, a well known meaſure of 
length ; being the ow part of a foot, 
and equal to three barley corns in length. 
See Free and Meſure. K * 

INCH of Candle, or fale by inch of 


* of all the country from Paſto to f candle. See Candle. 


ili, and from the river Maule on the | 


INCIDENCE, in mechanics and op- 


„do the river Augaſmago on the | tics, denotes the direction in which one 


north ; tbeſe two rivers forming the | body 


bounds. of their empire, which extended 
above thirteen hundred leagues in length. 
This they enjoyed till the divifions be- 
tween inca Guakear and Atabalipa, which 
the Spanizrds laying hold of, made them- 
ſelres maſters of the country, and de- 
firoved the empire of the incas. 
INCANTATION, denotes certain ce- 


words, and ſuppoſed to be capable of raiſ- 
ung devils, fpirits, &c. . 
INCAPACITY, in the canon-law, 
is of two kinds : 1. The want of a diſ- 
penſation for age in a minor, for legiti- 
mation in a battard, and the like : this 
renders the proviſion of a benefice void in 
us original. 2. Crimes and heinous of- 
fences, which annul provifions at firſt 
valid. | 
INCARNATION, in theology, the 
aft - whereby the ſecond perſon of the 
Holy Trinity affumed the human nature, 
* VIZ. a tree body and reafonable ſoul, in 


ſtrikes on another. 

{ INCIDENT, in law, ſomething that 
| infeparably belongs to another: thus, a 
court baron is incident to a manor- 


INCLE, a kind of tape made of linen- 


arn. 
: INCLINATION is a word frequently 
uſed by mathematicians, and ſignifies the 
mutual approach, tendency or leaning of 
two lines, or two planes, towards each 
other, ſo as to make an angle. 

Inclination of a right line to a plane, 
is the acute angle which that line makes 
with another right line drawn in the plane 
through the point where the inclined line 
interſects it, and through the point where 
it is alſo cut by a perpendicular drawn 
from any point of the inclined plane. 

Inclination of the axis of the earth, is 
the angle which it makes with the plane 
of the ecliptic ; or the angle contained 
between the planes of the equator and 
ecliptic, _ | 
Inclinstion of a planet, is an arch of 


order go accompliſh the redemption of 
fallen man -Kind. | 


the circle of incl.nation, comprehended 
be= 
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between the ecliptic and the plane of i | 


planet in its orbit. 

The greateſt inclination of Saturn, ac- 
cording to Kepler, is 29 32'; of Jupiter, 
1? 20; of Mars, 1? so 30“; of Venus, 
3? 22'; of Mercury, 69 54". . Accordin 
to De la Hire, the greued inclination of 
Saturn is 29 33“ 30"; of ſupiter, 1% 19' 
20 of Mars, 1“ f“ oo”; of Venus, 
3* 25' 5" ; of Mercury, 6* 52' 00”, 

INCLINATION of Plaue, in dial- 
ling, is the arch of a vertical circle, per- 
pen diculat both to the plane and the ho- 
rion, and intercepted between them. 

INCLINED PLANE, in mechanics, 
that which makes an oblique angle with 
the horizon, 

INCLINERS, or INCLINING DI- 
ALS. See the article Dialling. 

INCLOSURE, in huſbandry, the fence 
or hedge made to incloſe lands. 

A very good incloſure may be made of 
elder-ſticks, or truncheons, cut ten or 
twelve feet long, and ſtuck into the bank 
flopewiſe, fo as to make a chequer-work. 
Theſe make the ſpecdieſt ſhelter of any; 
and when the trees are grown up, they 
are valuable for the turner's uſe. They 
ſucceed extremely well in watery places ; 
and when planted on the banks 4 þ * wok 
they prevent them from being undermined 
by the current. a 
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| * 
The throwing dowa incloſures is an of- 


fence puniſhable by our ancient ſtatutes; 


yet if the lord of a manor incloſes part of 
the waſte, and does not leave ſufhcient 
room for the commoners, they may break 
down ſuch incloſures, or have a writ of 
aſſize. 
INCOGNITO, or INCO, is applied 
to a perſon that is in any place where he 
would not be known : but it is more par- 
ticularly applied to princes, or great men, 
who enter towns, or walk the fireets with- 
out their ordinary train, or the uſual 
marks of their diſtinction and quality. 
 INCOMBUSTIBLE, fomethiag that 
cannot be burnt or conſumed by fire, 
INCOMMENSURABLE, a term in 
geometry, uſed where two lines, when 
compared to each other, have no common 
meaſure, how ſmall foever, that will ex- 
actly meaſure them both. And in gene- 
ral, two quantities are ſaid to be income» 
menſurable, when no third quantity can 
be found that is an aliquag part of bath. 
Such are the diagonal and fide of a 
ſquare ; for thaugh each of thoſe lines 
have infinite aliquot parts, as the half, 
the third, &c. yet got any part of the | 
Ver. II. : 
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| one, be it cer ſo little, can poſſibly thea- 


ſure the other, as is demonſtrated in prop- 
17. lib. x. of Euclid. 

Rappus, lib, iv. prop. 17. ſpeaks alſo 
of incommenſorable angles. As to ſur- 
faces which cannot be meaſured by a com- 
mon ſurface, they are faid to be incom- 
menſurable in power, 5 

INCOMMENSURABLE NU 
BE RS, ſuch as have no common diviſor 
that will divide them both equally, 

INCOMPATIBLE, that which can- 


not ſubſiſt with another without deſtruy- 


ing it ; thus cold and heat are incompa- 
tible in the ſame ſubject, the f rongeſt 
overcoming ang expelling the weakeft. , 

INCORPOREAL, a thing, or ſub- 
ſtance, which has na bady ; as God, an- 
gels, and the ſoul of man. | 

INCORR UPTIBLE, that which can 
not be corrupted. 

INCRASSATING, in pharmacy, &c. 
the rendering fluids thicker by the mix- 
ture of other ſubſtances leſs fluid ; or by 
the evaporation of the thinner parts. 

INCREMENT, and DECREMENT, 
the increaſe and decreaſe of a quantity. 
Sce Series. 

INCRUSTATION, in ſurgery, the 
induction of a cruſt or eſchar upon atfy 


i maſons,  incruſtation ſignifies 
the liging or coating of a wall, either 
with gloſſy ſtones, ruſtics, marble, pot- 
tery, or ſtucco-work, and that either equa- 
bly or in pannels and compartments, 
INCRUSTED; or INCRUSTATED 
COLUMN, is a column confifiing of ſe- 
yeral pieces, or flips of ſome precious 
marble maſticated or cemented round a 
mould of brick, ox other matter. 
INCUBATION, the action of a hen, 
or other fowl brooding on her eggs, 
INCUBUS, or EPHIALTES, in phy- 
fic, commonly called the night-mare, a 
diſorder under which the patient cannot 
ſtir himſelſ, but with the utmoſt difhculty 3 
is ſeized with a numbneſs and ſenſe of 
weight, with a dread of ſuffocation, and 
an oppreſſion, as from ſome body falling 


ſuddenly upon him. 


The word is derived from the Latin in- 
cumba, becauſe the patients fancy they 
feel ſomething aſcending and fitting upon 
their breaſt, | 

The incubus is of a bad kind, when it 
ſeizes the patient, though awake, in the 
night ; but worſt of all, when, after mo- 
leſtivg him in his fleep, it leaves him to 
awake under a cold tweat and 1 
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of the heart. Such as have been long 
and often ſubject to it, have reaſon to ap- 
hend ſome dangerous diftempers of the 

ad, as a vertigo, apoplexy, &c. 

The cure confifts in evacuations by 
phlebotomy and cathartics, The patient 
muſt be kept to a thin diet, and avoid all 
flatulent food. 


INCUMBENT, a clerk, or miniſter, 
. who is refident on his benefice : he is 


called incumbent, becauſe he does, or at 
leaſt ought to bend his whole ſtudy to dife 
ch the cure of his church. 
- INCURVATION of the Rays of Light, 
their bending out of a rectilinear or ſtraight 
courſe, occafioned by refraftion. 

/ INDEFEISIBLE, or INDEFEAZA- 
BLE, a term in law, for what cannot be 
defeated or made void; as an indefeifible 


- eſtate of inheritance, &c. 


INDEFINITE, or INDETERMI- 
NATE, that which has no certain bounds, 
at leaſt aſſign able by the human mind. 

INDEFINITE, in grammar, implies 
ſuch nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles, 


c. which are left in an uncertain in- 


determinate ſenſe, and not fixed to any 
articular time, or other circumſtance. 
INDELIBLE, ſomething that cannot 
be cancelled or effaced. 
INDEMNITY, in law, the ſaving 
Harmleſs ; or a writing to ſecure one from 
all damage that may enſue from any act. 


An indemnity in regard to eftates, is 


called a warranty, See Warranty. 

A# of INDEMNITY, the ſame with 
act of grace. 

INDENTED, in heraldry, is when 
the out-line of an ordinary is notched like 
the teeth of a ſaw. 

INDENTED LEAF, among botaniſts, 


is one notched round its ver 


-- INDEPENDENTS, a ſect of proteſ- 
tants in England and Holland, fo called 
fron their independency on other churches, 


and their maintaining that each church. 


or congregation has ſufficient power to 


act and perform every thing relating to 


religious government within itſelf, and is 


no way ſubje&t or accountable to other 


Churches or their deputies. 

The preſett independents differ from 
the preſbyterians only in their church 
government, in being generally more at- 
tached to the doctrines diſtinguiſhed by 
the term orthodoxy, &c. and in adminiſter- 
ing the Lord's Supper at the cloſe of the 
afternoon's ſervice, See Preſbyterians. 
Tue ſeveral ſects of baptiſts are all in- 


dependents with reſpect to church govern- 
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INDETERMINATE, in general, an 
appellation given to whatever is not cer= 
tain, fixed, and limited; in which ſenſe, 
it 15 the ſame with indefinite. 1 

INDETERMINATE PROBLEM, ia 
algebra, one which is capable of an inde- 
finite number dt ſolutions. 

INDEX, in anatomy, the ſame with 
the fore-finger. 

INDEX, in arithmetic and algebra, 
ſhews to what power any quantity is in» 
volved, and is otherwiſe called exponent. 

INDEX of a Zegarithm, that which 
ſhews of how many places the abſolute 
number belonging to a logarithm, doth 
con ſiſt ; and of what nature it is, whe- 
ther an integer or fraction. Thus, in this 
logarithm 2.523421, the number 2 fland- 
ing on the left-hand of the point is called 
the index ; becauſe it ſhews that the ab- 
ſolute number anſwering to the above lo- 
garithm, conſiſts of three places: for the 
number is always one more than the in- 


If the abſolute number be a fraction, 
then the index of the logarithm hath a 


negative fign, marked thus 2.523427. See 
Legarithm. 

NDEX of a Glebe, the little ſtyle or 
gnomon, which being fixed on the pole of 
the globe, and turning round with it, 
mm out the haurs upon the hour cit» 
cle, 

E atory INDEX, a cata of 
prohibited books in the church of Rome, 
INDIA PROPER, or INDOSTAN, 
a country of Aſia, between the rivers In- 
dus and Ganges, ſubje& to the great mo- 
ul. It is partly in the torrid, and partly 
in the temperate zone, from whence we 
may conclude that the remperature of the 
air muſt be very different, being mild in 
the north, and very hot in the ſouth, which, 
however, is a little abated by the rains 
which continue three months in the year, 
which likewiſe contribute to render the 
earth more fruitful. It produces rice, 
millet, cotton, figs, pomegranates, oranges, 
citrous, and cocoa-nuts, There are like- 
wiſe mines of gold and filver, ſeyeral forts 
of precious ſtones, and ſalt· petre. They 
fith for pearls in the ſea and in the rivers. 
Befides the animals which are in Europe, 
they have camels, elephants, rhinoceroſes, 
lions, tigers, leopards, and a great dom- 
ber of apes and monkies, which do a great 
deal of miſchief. This country was little 
known to the Europeans till 1498, when 
the Portugueſe diſcovered the way thither 


— — 


by ſea, round the Cape of Good Hope. 


They 


er 

hey enjoyed their traffic without a rival | 
till the year 1600, when the Engliſh and 
Dutch put in for a ſhare of it; and theſe 
three nations have had their forts and 
factories there ever ſince ; but the Portu- 
gueſe are greatly reduced, and have not 
above one of any conſequence remaihing. 
Indoſtan is 8 vaſt country, at leaſt one | 
thouſand two hundred and fifry miles long. 
The inhabitants are called Moguls, and 
are civil and humane with regard to ſtran- 
gers, and have not ſo great an entity to the 

hriſtians as ta the Mahometans. Theyare 
much given to luxury, love to make a ſhow, 
and ate extravagant in their expences. The 
great mogul was the richeſt prince in the 
world, eſpecially in- diamonds ; but Nadir 
Shah, a late king of Perſia, deprived him 
of all his riches. In the pleaſant ſeaſon of 
the year, the mogul uſually takes the 
field, and makes a tour about his domini- 
ons, when all manner of tradeſmen, mer» 
Chants and mechanics, follow the cam 
leaving but few in the great towns. He 
commonly ftays till the rainy ſeaſon, which 
begins in June, and continues till Oktober, 
when they cultivate the lands, and fow the 
rice, which is the principal grain. The 
revenue of thegreat . is ſaid ta be near 
fifty millions ſterling a year, which | 
21 partly from the lands, and partly 
from duties; cuſtoms, and forfeitures, for 
he is heir to all the great officers, and has 
-likewife rich preſents upon various occa- 
ons, particularly from all the governors 
who are under him. He has likewiſe a 
confiderable ſum of money, or diamonds 
ftom the mines of Golconda, *' 

The government is deſpotic, and the 
great mogul is maſter not only of the 
goods, but the lives of his ſubjects. The 

rovinces are governed by omars, or great 

ords, who have the title of nabobs, and | 
have a ſufficient quantity of land to main- 
tain their dignity, 

The inhabitants are very different with 
regard to their colovr, for towards the 
north they are only a little rawny, but at 
the extremity of the fouth they are very 
black. With regard to religion there are 
ſome Mahometans, which is the profeſhon 
of the court; but the Pagans or Gentoos 
are vaſtly more numerous. Some of theſe 
' believe the tranſmigration of ſouls, for 
which reaſon they will not kill any beaſt, 
nor even the moſt troubleſome inſet, There 
are a ſort of religious men amongſt them 
called faquirs, who wander about, and | 
object themſelves to incredible penances. 
Some of them ſpend ſerera! years without 


CEN. 
lying down but lean upon a cord hung. v 
for that purpdld 3 2 will — 


ſelves up in a pit for nine or ten days to- 
gether, without eating or drinking, as is 
pretended. Some hold up their arms ſo 
long together, that the joints become ſtiff, 
and they are never able to move them af- 
terwards ; and others again put fire on their 
heads, and let it burn to the very bone. 
The Indians are generally ſtrong and well 
made, but not hardy enough for war. 
There are ſeveral languages in Indoſt an, 
ſuch as the Turkiſh, the Perfian, the na- 
tive Indian, the Arabic, and the language 
of the Bramins, which is only known to 
their doors, 

* INDIA ON THIS SIDE THE 
GANGES, a peninſula, is ſeated between 
the ſeventh and fortieth degree of north 
latitude, and its breadth js very unequal, 
becauſe it continually grows lels, as far as 
Cape Comorin, - which is the ſouthern 
point, This country is entirely within the 
torrid zone, and therefore the air is hotter 
than Indoſtan ; but it reſembles that coun- 
try very much, as to the nature of the ſoil, 
its produce, manners, and religion, ; 

* INDIA BEYOND THE'GANGES, 
a larger country than the former, and likes» 
wiſe a peninſula, is ſeated between the firſt 
and the twenty-ſeyenth degree of north 
latitude, and is in breadth, from caſt to 
weft, between the 92d and the roqth de- 
gree of longitude. It is bounded on the 


"north by Tibet and Boutan, on the eaſt 


by Tonquin, and Cochin-China on the 
ſouth, and by the Indian Ocean, the bay 
of Bengal, and the ſtreights of Malacca, 
on the weft, being neartwo thouſand miles 
in length from north to ſouth; The com- 
plexion of the natives in theſe parts is an 
olive colour, and their religion Paganiſm 
in various ſets, They have a vaſt num- 
ber of elephants, and conſequently muſt 
have a great deal of ivory, Our merchants 
frequent theſe countries in ſearch of gold, 
precious ſtones, canes, opium, and the 
ſame ſorts of merchandize that are found 
in other countries within the tropics. But 
they have no other corn beſides rice, which 
they plant at the beginning of the rains, 
and when the waters run oft the fields, it 
is then the time of their harveſt. 
INDIAN-BERRY, - Ceeculus 
in-commerce, &c. » 
INDIAN-LEAF, -. Malabatbrum, in 
botany, +he leaf of a tree brought from the 
Eaft-fndies. Theſe leaves are no other- 
wiſe. made uſe of than as an ingredient in 


| mitkridate and theriaca; and are, when 
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1ND 
in their greateſt perfection, far inferior to 
the mace. | 
INDICATION, in phyfic, whatever 
ſerves to direct the phyſician how to act. 
© INDICATIVE, in grammar, the firſt 
mood, or manner of conjugating a verb, 
by which we fimply aſnirm, deny, or aſk 
ſomething j as, mant, they love; non 
85 they do not love ; amas tu, doſt thou 
we 
IN DICTION, in chronology, a cycle, 
of fifieen years. | 
_ INDICTMENT, in law, a bill or de- 
claration of complaint, at the ſuit of the 
ing, drawn up in form of law, and ex- 
hibited againſt a perſon, and afterwards 
preferred to the grand jury or inqueſt, who 
are to find whether the complaint be true or 


not, An indif&ment differs from an accu- | 


ſation only in this, that the preferrer of 
the bill is not tied to the proof thereof, un- 
der any penaky, except there appear to be 

conſpiracy, 
 INDIGESTION, Indigeſtiz, a want of 
doe caction, either in the food, the hu- 
mours of the body, or excrements. 

INDIGO, in commerce, a preparation 
of the juice of a plant, whoſe leaves are 
ſmall, fleſhy, and ſoft, of a greeniſh brown 
colour on the upper fide, pale and as it 
vere ſilver- coloured underneath. This plant, 
by ſome called anil, or nil, has ſeveral 
ſlender Knotry ftalks, which fpread into 
ſmall branches, clothed each with from 
four to ten pair of theſe leaves, and an odd 
one at the end: it riſes to the height of 
about two feet, and produces reddiſh flow- 
ers, in thape reſembling thofe of broom, 
but ſmaller, followed by obloug pods, con- 
taining the ſeeds, 

Indigo is commonly divided, from the 
colour which it exhibits upon breaking, 
into three kinds, copper-coloured, parple, 
and blue. It is ſaid that the dycrs uſe 
chiefly the firſt ; and the calico-printers, 
for this drug gives a durable ſtain to linen 
as well as wooller, the laſt. On what par- 
ticular circumſtances theſe different ap- 
pearances depend, we know not ; nor is it 
certainly known, whether the real quality 
of the indigo has any connexion with them. 
The deepeſt and Ivelieſt indigo, rubbed 
with the nail, looks like poliſhed copper; 
and ſolutions of all the forts, made in alk a- 
line lixivia, aſſume alike a copper- coloured 
ſkin upon the furface. Good indigo is 
moderately light, breaks of a thining ſur- 
face, and burns almoſt wholly away upon 
a red-heghron. It is quickly penetrated. 
hy water, and reduced into a kind of palte : 
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a confiderable part is at the ſame tirhe difs 
fuled through the liquor, and very ſlowly 
ſubhides. This is probably what Labat and 
Hellot mean by its difſolving in water; 
for no part of the indigo really diflolves ; 
it cannot indeed be expected that it ſhould 
from the proceſs by which it is obtained, 
Indigo requires an equal quantity or more 
of fixed alkaline ſalt 10 render it totally 
ſoluble in water. On digefting the indigo, 
with a gentle heat, in the ſolution of the 
alkal:ne ſalt, a ſhining copper coloured 
ſkin begins to appear, and gradually co- 
vers the whole ſorface: on ag-tating the 
matter, a large blue flower or froth ariſes, 
and the liquor underneath appears of a deep 
green. If wollen cloth, without my 
other preparat on than mo:ſtening it with 
warm water, be dipped in this hot liquor, 
it comes out perfectly green, and changes 
almoſt inſtantly in the air to a fine blue, 
This is the common proceſs of dying blue. 
Mr. Hellut defcribes two indigo vats with 
urine ; one of which is uſed hot like the 
foregoing, and the other cold. The hut 


vat conſiſts of equal parts of indigo, alum, 


and tartar, digefted in vrine till the liquor 
becomes green. The cold one is prepared, 
by digeſting powdered indigo with vinegar 
for twenty-four hours, in the proportion of 
four pounds to about three quarts; then 
mixing the matter with about fiſty gallons 
of urine, aud Cirring the whole together 
every night and morning, till the liquor 
turns green, and gathers a head like the 
common vat. 

Indigo is fitted for — linen, by 
diluting it with water into the conſiſtence 
of a ſyrup 3 then adding ſome powdered 
pearl-aſhes, green vitriol, and lime newly 
flaked ; with ſo much water, occahonally, 
as will reduce them into the conſiſtence of 
thin paint; mixing the whole thoroughly 
together, and ſtirring the matter every now 
and then, till it gains a capper-colour on 
the ſurface. The praportious uſcd by the 
workmen are, two parts of indigo, ene of 
pearl-aſhes, three of vitriol, and two of 
lime. The ſame compoſition, diluted with 
a ſofficient quantity of water, about fix 
gallons to a. pound of indigo, and boiled, 
gives a durable blue to tanned fins, whe- 


ther dipped in bot or cold. 


The folution of indigo in oil of vitriol 


does not appear green till boiled. The - 


thick compound, dropped into water no 
hotrer than the hand can bear, commu- 


nicates a bright blue colour: woollen cloth 


or filk, prepared with alum and tartar, 


acquire from this liquor the beautiful but 


periſt- 
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ibable blue dye, called Saxon blue. The | 
—— green is dyed, by dipping the ſtuff a 
ſecond time in the yellow decbction of 
fuſtick j or more compendioully, by mix- 
ing the acid blue compoſition with that. de- 
coctiou at once, till the liquor has gained 
the depth of colour required. 

It is ſaid that the dyers of Norwich, 
who purchaſed this ſecret from Saxony, 
prepare the blue compoſition by grinding 
nine parts of indigo with twenty of red 
arſenic ; then adding to them, in a glazed 
velſel, forty-eight parts of oit of vitriol, 
and ſtirring them well together: after the 
mixture has ſtood for twenty-four hours, 
it is fit for uſe. In Mr. Hellot's proceſs, 
received likewiſe from Germany, the pro- 
portions are ſome what different; and in- 
ftead of red arſenic, cobalt aud orpiment 
are uſed. Theſe differences are immate- 
rial: the only uſe of the additional mat- 
ter ſeems to be, to divide the indigo, and 
render it more eaſily miſcible with the 
acid, It will ſuccced, in ſmall 2 
mens, with red and with white arſenic. 
with orpiment and with cobalt, with ſul- 
phur, with antimony, with powdered 
glaſs, with powdered ſand, and with Uint. 

INDIVIDUAL, Iadividuum, in logic, 
a particular being of any ſpecies, or that 
which cannot be divided into two or more 
deings equal alike. 

INDIVISIBLE, among mttaphyfici- 
ans. A thing is ſaid to be abſolutely in- 
diviſible, that is a fimple being, and cen- 
fits of no parts into which. it may be 
divided. Thus God is indivifible in all 
reſpects, as is alſo the human mind, 
not having extenſion or other properties 
of bady. 

INDIVISIBLES, in geometry, the 
elements or principles into which any bo- 
dy or figure may be ultimately reſolved ; 
which elements are ſuppoſed infinitely 
ſmall : thus a line may be ſaid to conhit 
of points, a ſurface of parallel lines, and 
a ſolid of parallel and fimilar ſurfaces ; 
and then, becauſe each of theſe elements 
is ſoppoſed indivifible, if in any figure a 
line be drawn through the elerments per- 
peadicularly, the number of points in 
that line will be the ſame as the number 
of the elements; whence we may ſer 
that a paralletogram, priim, or cylinder, is 
reſolvable into elements or indivifibles, all 
equal to each other, parallel and like to 
the baſe ; a triatigle into lines parallel to 
the baſe, but decreafing iy arithmetiral 
proportion, and ſo ste the circles which 


conſtitute the parabolic cunoid, and thoſt 
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which conifitute the plane of a circle, of: 


ſarface of an iſoſceles-cont. 

INDORSEMENT, in law, any ching 
written on the back of a deed, as a receipt 
for money received. See Bill. 

INDUCEMENT, in law, what may 
be alledged as a motive; and, in our law, 
it is uſed eſpecially in ſeyeral caſes; as, 
there is an inducement to actions, to a tra- 
verſe in pleading, and to an offence com- 
mitted, &c. [ 

INDUCTION, in law, is -putting a 
clerk or clergyman in poſſeſſion of a be- 
nehce or living to which he is collated or 
preſented. 

INDULGENCES, in the Romith 
church, a remiſhon of the poniſhmeut 
due to fins, granted by the church, and 
ſuppoſed to fave the huber from purgato- 
ry. Clement VI. in his decretal, which 
is generally received by the church of 
Rome, declares, that our Saviour has lefc 
an infinite treafure of merits, arifing from 
his own ſufferings, beſides thoſe of the 
bleſſed virgin and the ſaints ; and that the 
paſiors and guides of the church, and 
more eſpecially the popes, who are the ſo- 
vere:gn diſpoſeis of this treaſure, have au- 
thority to apply it tothe living, by virtue 
of the keys, and to the dead, by way of 
ſuffrage, to diſcharge thera from their re- 
ſpective pfoportions of puniſhment, by 
taking juſt fo much merit out of this ge- 
neral treaſure, as they conceive the debt 
requires, and offering it to God. | 

It was the great abuſe of judu 
that contributed not a little to the firſt 
reformation of religion in Germany, 
where Martin Luther began firſt io de- 
claim again the preachers of induſgence:, 
and afterwards againſt indulgences them- 
ſelves : for ſince that time the popes have 
been more fparing in the ezerciſe of this 
power; however, they fti!} carry on a 
great trade with them iu the Indies, where 
they are purchaſed at two reals a- piece, 
and ſometimes more. 

INDULT, in the church of Rome, 
the power of preſenting to bencſices graat- 
ed to certam perſons by the pope. 

DULTO, a duty, tax, or cufione- 
paid to the king of Spain, for afl fuch 
commodities: as are imported from "ihe 
Weſt-Indies in the gallenns. 

INERTIA of Mater, in philoſophy, 
is drfiged by Sir Iſaac Newton, to be 2 
paſhive principle, by which bodirs perbſt in 


"(heir motion or reft, receive motion in 


proportion to the force impreſſing ,, and 
.veh{t as much as they ate tehſted. It is. 
alls 
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miſo defined by the ſame author to be a 
power implanted in all matter, whereby it 
reſiſts any change endeavoured to be made 
in its fate, 

Since, according to this law, a body 
once itt motion always continues in that 
motion, the philoſophers aſk, Why all 

rojectiles loſe by degrees their motion? 
hy do they not proceed in infinitum ? 
If motion did not of its own nature decay, 
a ſtone thrown at the beginning of the 
world, would by this time have gone 
through an immenſe and almoſt infinite 
ſpace. And ſo indeed it would, if its 
motion had been in vacuo, of in free 
_—_ and without any gravity. But 
nce all projectiles are carried either 
through the air, or on the rough ſurfaces 
of other bodies, they muſt be neceſſarily 
retarded : for ſince all bodies in motion 
muſt drive and thruſt out of its place the 
reſiſting air, or overcome the roughneſs of 
the ſuperficies upon which they are mov- 
ed, they will loſe all that force and mo- 
tion that is conſtamtly employed in over- 
coming theſe obſtacles, and conſequently 
the motion of projectiles will be continu- 
ally diminiſhed : bur if there was no re- 
filtance in the medium, no roughneſs in 
the ſuperficies on which they were mov- 
ed, no gr:vity that continvally forces the 
bodies towards the earth, motion would 
always cohtinue the ſame, without any 
retardation at all. So in the heavens, 
where the medium is exceedingly rare, 
the planers do continue their motions for 
a very long time 3 and upon ice, or any 
other very ſmooth ſurface without any 
raughneſs, heavy bodies in motion are not 
ſoon brought ro reſt. 

INFALLIBLE, what cannat deceive, 
nor he deceived, 

INFAMOUS, ſomething notoriouſly 

contrary to virtue or honour. 

INFAMOUS, in law, denotes a per- 
ſon of no repute in the world. There 
are two kinds of infamy ; ſome perſons 
being infamous de jure, or ſtigmatized b 
public judgments : others are infamous de 
fats, as being of a ſcandalous profeſſion, 
as a catchpole, Rangman, informer, &c. 

INFANT, Infazs, in medicine, de- 
notes a young child, 

The diſeaſes incident to little children, 
and thoſe newly born, are, the thruſh, 
pukings, coughs, watchings, ſtartings, in- 
flammations of the navel, runnings of the 
ears, and gripes. When they begin to 
breed teeth, troubleſome itchings of the 
gums, fevers, convulſions, diarrhœas hap- 
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pen, eſpecially when they put forth-the 


canine teeth, and in thoſe particularly 
who are very groſs and inclinable to be 
coſtive. When advanced from two to ten 


years and longer, they labour under in- 


mmations of the tonfils, inward luxati- 
ons of the vertebræ next the head, aſth- 
mas, ſtone, round belly-worms, aſcarides, 
penſile warts, ſatyriaſes, ſtranguries, ſero- 
phulous tumors, and other tubercles. 

Of all the afflictions which torture ten- 
der infants, violent pains of the abdomen, 
and inflations moſt frequently occur. The 
principal intention of the phyſician, in 
order to cure theſe, is to adſorb, correct, 
and gently evacuate the corrofive acid of 
the prime viz. If the diſorder, as it 
generally happens, ariſes from vitiated 
milk, the nurſe is either to be changed, 
or care mult be taken that ſhe do not ac 
that time indulge herſelf with flatulent 
food ; and gentle laxatives, if ſhe be coſ- 
tive, are proper for the nurſe. Among 
theſe, the preparations of - rhubarb are 
the moſt - eligible ; nor are carminative 
medicines leſs beneficial to the nurſe.” But 
nothing relieves infants more than clyſters 
and the internal exhibition of preparati- 
ons of rhubarb, as alſo a ſcruple of ani- 
ſeed groſsly pounded, if given with the 
firſt — of ſugared pap. 

If there be a ſuſpicion of worms, it is 
proper to give the remedies accommodated 
to kill _s diſlodge theſe hoſtile animals. 
External remedies ſhould alſo be applied 
againſt the violence of this diſorder, as 
emollients. | | 

Epilepſies and convulſions are generally 
more incident to childhood, which con- 
tinue from the firſt to the ſeventh year, 
becauſe, in infants, the nervous, membra- 
nous, and exquiſitely ſenſible parts conſiſt 
of very tender and very moveable ſmall 
fibres, which being / irritated, though in 
the ſlighteſt manner, are very cafily throwh 
into ſpaſmodic commotions. 

If this diforder take its riſe from a 
fright or violent paſſion of the nurſe, it is 
proper to give what gently curbs the in- 
ordinate and ſpaſmaſtic motions of the 
nervous ſyſtem, ſuch as emollient and car- 
minative clyſters, and antiſpaſmodic pow- 
ders, either exhibited alone, or in ſome 
water of a ſedative quality. If it ariſe 
from the milk rendered corrofive in the 
infant, beſides demulcent clyſters, abſorb- 
ent powders exhibited with ſafſron, muſk, 
or a ſmall quantity of the extract of caſ- 
tor, are of fingular ſervice, eſpecially if a 
pretty rich decoction of harts-hern be _ 

; or 
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for drink: but if the prime viz are to be 
purged, this end is antwered by a decocti- 
on impregnated with manna, ſucceſiively 
exhibited with a few drops of the oil of 
tartar per deliquium dropped into it. If 
the difarder proceeds from tog large a 
quantity of groſs milk, the infant ſhauld 
be fed with leſs, and ſuch aliments given, 
as render it more fluid. Likewiſe a third 
or fourth part of a grain of emetic tartar, 
mixed with ſyrup of yiolets and ſome pro- 

r diſtilled water, is aften ferviceable, 
when given out of the paroxyſm. When 
the meconium produces this diſorder, it 
ought to be evacuated by gentle laxatives 
mixed with abſorbents. If an epilepſy 

roceed from a repulſion of the itch, ſcald / 
bead, &c. thoſe things ſhould be uſed 
which may xecal the impure matter to 
the ſurface of the body, and veficatories 
applied to the nape of the neck, have been 
found very beneficial. 

As to an atrophy in children, where 
there is a gradual conſumption of the 
whole body, attended commonly with an 
inflation of the abdomen, and an extraor- 
dinary injury of the ſeveral functions, we 
are, in general, to take care, that, after 
weaning, they be ſupplied with food of 
ſuch a kind, as adds nutriment and firength 
to the emaciated body, as broths af bruiſ- 
ed fowls, or capans prepared without the 
fat, paps of apples prepared with the yolks 
of eggs and ſugar, together with a little 
cinnamon, mace, and wine. When ob- 
ſtructions happen in the mouths of the 
lacteals, proper deobſtruents are to be uſed. 

A cardialgia in children principally diſ- 
covers itfelf by an uncommon ſtraitneſs 
over the breaſt, joined with difficult reſ- 
piration, by intlations of the abdomen 
and præcordia, by inquietudes and eructa- 
tions; to which ſlight fevers and convul- 
fions are frequently joined. 

During the fir, but little milk ſhould 
be given the infant, and antiſpaſmodic 
abſorbent powders, with ſome carminative 
water, ſhould be adminiſtered both to the 
nurſe and infant: and for their drink, 
gelatinous decoctions of the harts-horn and 
correcting emulſions. To diſcharge the 
flatulencies, gentle carminative and emol- 
lient clyſters ſhould be given: an out- 
ward application of paregorics is likewiſe 
yery beneficial. 

Aſter the fir, in order to remove the 
fomes of the diſtemper, nat only the nurſe, 
but alſo the infant ought to be gently freed 
from the fordes ed in the flomach and 
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the uſe of corrobarating and Romachic me. 


dicines. * 


To cure the iſchury or retention of urina 
in children, the nurte, while the gives ſuc 


aud the infant, when weaned, muſt avoid 


all improper aliments and uawholeſome 
drinks ; but if the diſarder he ſupported by 
an ohſtructed evacuatian by ftool, reſi as in- 
pregnated with rhubarb ſhould be taken in 


injected. When the diſcharge of urine 15 
ſuppreſſed by calculous fragments obſtrug- 
ing the urethra, emollient clyſters are in 
like manner of ſervice. . Internally anti- 
ſpaſmodics ſhould be adminittered ; and ex- 
ternally baths, in which emollient ſub- 
ſtances have been boiled, are highly bene- 
ficial: as alſo bags fitted with the ſame 


pubes, the anointing which with the oil of 
ſcorpions is alſo productive of happy effects. 
For the cure of a cough and aſthma in 


Florentine orris, ſpermaceti, aud ſugars 
candy, internally exhibzred, are highly be- 
neficial, and all the methods uſed wher 
tranſpiration may not only be promot 
but a reſolution of the inſpiſſated fluids 
commodiouſly obtained. 

If an aſthma attended with a cough, 

proceed from acid and viſcid crudities in the 
ſtomach, a mild emetic is often ſucceſsful, 
and this end is likewiſe very well anſwered 
by emollient and carminative clyſters. 
a repelled, acrid, and excrementitious 
matter give birth to the diſorder, beſides 
internal diaphoretics, gentle veſicatories, 
applied to the nape of the neck, often pro- 
duce a happy eſſect. 

For ulcerous tubereles and catarrhous de- 


the infant ſhould have laxatives adminiſ- 
tered, Inflammations of the parotid glands 
are, beſides the internal uſe of refolvents, 
to be treated externally with the ſimple 
diachylon plaſter mixed with camphire z 
and, if the tumor cannot be diſcuſſed, it is 
to be maturated by emollient cataplaſms. 
As to the cure of biccups and vomit» 
ings in infants, if milk taken plentiſully 
offend, its quantity ought. to be lefſencd ; 
but if the diſorder proceed from its de- 
praved quality, we oyght to procure a pro- 
per excretion of it both from the nurſe aud 


infant. 


ſhould uſe a light and reſolving diet, ex- 
hibiting, at intervals, currants, either in 


inteſtines, not omitting ar the ſame time 


the form af an eleiuary, with 5 


proper aliments, or clyſters ſhould be duly 


things applied warm to the region of the 


infants, abſorbent powders, the root of 


| luxions, ſuch infuſions ſhould be exhibited 
to the nurſe as dilute the blood and lymph; 


As to caltivehelk in children, the nurſe. 
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and ſugar, or boiled with apples. Put the 


infant is relieved either by ſyrup of ſue- 
gory with rhobarb, and a few grains of 
hie mcchoacan at proper intervals, or 
tlyſtets of a decoction of oats with honey 
and butter, or of whey and Venice ſope, 


The pave} thould alſo be anointed with oil | 
* of fwert almonds, mixcd with a duc quan- 


tity of the trcs-hiſci alhandal, reduced to 
powder. 


A diarrhea, or exceſſive flux, ought not 


to be ſuddenly checked, efpecially if chil- 


dren bear it well, and if its ſuppreſſion 

not indicated as proper. But when this 
hiypens, we muſt have a regard to the 
res milk, and if the lay a foundation 
for che diftemper, the muſt, be changed, 
uſing at the ſame time a proper ptiſan. 
The diſordered infant may be relieved by 
taking internally powders of Armenian 
bole and crabs-eyes, with a fes grains of 
the bark of caſte; a, to which may be 
added, as circumſtances require, amber and 


a third part of the theriaca co&leftis for a | 


dole; aud externally the belly is to be 
anointed with a proper liniment. And 
beſides theſe, in ſuch a ſtate of the diſeaſe, 
gen advantages accrue from the uſe of 
clyſters. Hoffman. 

INFANT, ia law, a perſon under the 

of one-and-twenty. 

INFANTE, and INFANTA, all the 
fons and daughters of the kings of Spain 
and Portugal, except the eldeſt ; the 
princes being called infants, and the prin- 

es infantas. 

INFANTRY, in military affairs, de- 


notes the whole body of fort ſoldiers. 


INFECTION, among phyficians, the 
ſame with contagion. See Contagion. 

INFINITE, thzt which has neither 
beginning nor end : in which ſenſe God 
alone is infinite. See the article God, 

Infinite is alſo uſed to fignify that 
Which has had a beginning, but will 
have no end, as angels aud human fouls. 


Ibis makes what the ſchoolmen call inf- 


ntum o parte pa; as on the contrary, by 
infinitum a parte ante, they mean that which 


bas an end but had no beginning. 


INFINITE, in mathematics, are fuch 
quantities as are either greater or ſmaller 


than any aſſignable one, being the ſame 
* with indefinite or indeterminate, to which 


po certain limits are preſcribed. 
INFINITE Series. Ste Series. 
INFIRMARY, a kind of hofpital, 


* where the weak and fickly are properly 


taken care of. See Hoſpital. 
INF LAMMABILIT Y, that property 
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} of bodies which diſpoſes them to kindle, 


or caich fire, 4 

INFLAMMATION, in ſurgery and 
medicine, is defined to be a ſpecies of to- 
mour, attendgd with a burning heat, pain, 
reduels, refiſltance, and a continual pul- 
ſation and pricking. See Tumcur. 

Inflammations are either external, be- 
ing fuch as fall properly under the bufi- 
neſs of ſurgery, and are cured by manual 
operations and topical remedies ; or inter- 
nal, being ſuch whoſe cure is to be ex- 
pected chiefly from the uſe of internal 
remedies. . 

Genera! Diviſen of external INFLAM- 
MATIONS. External inflammations, feat, 
ed in the common integuments, are genes 
rally termed phlegmons ; but when lighter, 
they are called furuncles. The inflam- 
mation which is not fixed deep, but only 
ſpreads ſuperficially on the ſkin, is uſually 


| diſtinguiſhed by the, name of an eryfipe- 


las; and the inflammatory tumour that 
ariſes at the finger-ends, is texmed paro- 
nychia ; when the inflammation fixes in 
the groin or armpits, the tumour is call. 
ed a bubo ; when under the ears, paro- 
tis. If an inflammation ſeizes the hands 
and feet from extreme cold, chilblainz 
ariſe : othey inflammations have alſo par- 
ticular names, according to the particular 
part of the body they poſſcſs. 

General Cauſes of external INFLAM- 
MATION, The cauſe of a phlegmon, 
or an external inflammation, ariſes gene- 
rally from too thick or viſcid a fiate of 
the blood, flagnating in the anaſtomoſes 
of the ſmalleſt arteries and veins ; ſo that 
the blood being ſent in larger quantities 
than it can paſs thro” thoſe veſſels, muſt of 
conſequence excite the fore-mentioned ge- 
neral ſymptoms of an inflammation, and 
muſt — great diſorders at every part 
where ſuch flagnation is made. And 
though no part of the body, whether ex- 
ternal or internal, nor the bones them- 
ſelves, are exempt from this kind of in- 
flammation, yet it more frequently hap- 
pag in the fat and glands than any where 
elle. 

With regard to the cauſe whence that 
inſpiſſation and ſtagnation in thoſe veſſcls 
proceed, they are, according to  Heifter, 
of two kinds, of which the firſt may be 
called external, and the latter internal, 
Among the external cauſes are placed in 
the firſt rank all wounds, fractures, luxas 
tions, contuſions, punctures by thorns and 
ſplinters, with a too great compreſſion of 
the veſſels, whether by too Alxi&t a ban» 

dage, 
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dug, or otherwiſe. To theſe cafes m 
ge added burns of all forts, extreme cold; 
too violent a motion of the _ the ex- 
ternal or internal application of too tha 
and ſtimulating ſubſtances, ticking plaſ- 
ters, oily and fat things, with abundance 
of rhe like nature, which ſtop up the pores 
of the ſkin, and impede the Tree courſe of 
the blood. | 

Among the internal cauſes; the ſame 
author, reckons any thing acrimonious in 
the fluids; as in the ſcurvy ; as alfo ſom 
the blood's abounding in too great quan- 


| tities, or being of too thick a confiflence 


or laſtly, when it circulates in the bod 

with too violent a motibn : fot by this 
means the groſſer particles of the blood 
are drove; and; as it were, wedged into 
ſmaller veſſels, thin they can readily find 
a paſſage through, and this, more eſpe- 
tially, when a ſudden cold is ſpread over 
a body that is in a great heat. In ſhort, 
every thing will produce an obſtruction 
which makes the parts of the blood too 
grofs and bulky, or too much contracts 

e mouths of the [mall veſſels. 

General Criſes and Cure of INFLAM- 
Inflammations terminate 
variouſly; according to their different de- 
grees of violence, the cauſes from whence 
they ariſe; the parts which they affect, 
and the particular conſtitution of the pa- 
tient, with ſeyeral bther circumſtances 
which alſo preſage to us what ſhall be the 
end of the inflammation. But the ſeve- 
ral ways wherein an inflammation termi- 
hates are chiefly four; It is either, 1. fo 
diſperſed and reſolved as to vanith without 
leaving any confiderable injury in the part 
aﬀected; and which aftetwards recovers its 
former vigour, and is, of all others, the 


beſt cdurſe it can take; or elſe, 2: the 


inflammation ſuppurates, and degenerates 
into an abſceſs, ſo as to leave ever after 
ſome damage in the organ; or elſe; 3. 
the inflammation degenerates into a gan- 

ene; or ſphacelous ; or laſtly; into a 

rd tumour, commonly called a ſcirrhus, 
which grows more compact in the part af- 


fected, as the inflammation remits or goes 
off, 


INFLAMMATION in the Breaftt, 3 


_ diſorder moſt incident to child-bearing 


women, and almoſt conſtantly happens 


in a few days after their a_ 
ed too 


If the milk ſhould be prope 


plentifully aud forcibly imo the breaſt, 


- which at ſuch times frequently happens; 


bs 


and if the mother ſhould then be ſeized 


with cold, fear, anger, or a ſudden per- | 
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turbation of mind, the ſanguiferons 1nd 
laftiferous veſſels being thence obſtruftedz 
the breaſts muſt then become inevitabl 
tumified, which will be attended with 
great heat, redneſs, reſiſtaner, and vio- 
lent pain. The ſame accident often hap= 
pens to w6men that give ſuck even a long 
time after their lying in, and is ſomes 
times the caſe of thoſe who have ho milk, 
all proceeding from the cauſes already 
mentioned; and Heiſter gives us an ins 
ſtance of a man's breaſt being inflamed 
by means of a great fright. Theſe in- 
flammations do not, according to that au- 
thor, always happen to be equally intenſe 
and violent; for ſometimes it feizes the 
whole breaſt ; ſometimes only one fide 3 
and at other times occupies only a ſmall 
part of the breaſt : ſometimes the inflam- 
mation lies very near the ſkin ; at other 
times very deep; and at one time it has 
urgent ſymproms, and at another it fits 
eaſy on the part. * 

This diſorder may be ſpetdily removed 
in women of condition, and ſuch as do 
not ſuckle their children, if ſome of the 
plaſter of ſpermaceti ſpread on linen be 
applied warm all round the breaſt ſoon afs 
ter parturition ; being perforated in the 
middle, to tranſmit the papilla or nipple : 
the acceſhon of the milk being alſo re- 
pelled by a very ftrait bandage; Among 
the internal remedies, the moſt proper are 
ſoch as bring down the lochia puerpera- 
rum; when they do not flow in ſufficient 
plenty of themſelves : the principal reme- 
dies for this purpoſe ate, the eſſence of 
myrrh, amber; the eſſence of ſaffron, 
elizir proprietatis, &c; Laſtly, with re- 
fpe to the proper drink, it muſt be care» 
ully obſerved to diminſh the quantity of 
milk by the ſmallneſs and gdoverty of the 
meat and drink, upon which account the 
patient ſhould be recommended to drink 
ſmall broth, tes; or the like watery i- 
ors : and if the mother be deſitous of 
facklin the infant, thete can be no bet- 
ter preſervative againſt the inflammations 
of the breafts. But when the inflamtnation 
is fixed, the cure muſt be attempted either 
by difperfion or ſuppuration, for the me- 
thod of which ſee Diſperſion and Suppu- 
ration. 

But if it happens that the tumour will 
neither yield to diſperfion nor ſuppuratio n, 


or cancer, the patient muſt be kept in good 
ſpirirs, and the plaſter of ſpermaceti be con- 
y retained on the tumour, by which 
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and is in danger of turning to a ſcirrhus, . 
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mMeans'it will probably either grow leſs, or 
elſe vaniſh. 

- INFLAMMATION of the Bladder, 
that atte 
preſſing pain, in the region of the pubes, 
a fever, and a continual teneſmus, or de- 
fire of going to fool, and a perpetual 
ſtriving to make water. 

Other ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are, a 
rumbhng of the bowels; griping - pains, 
great anxiety of the præcordia, difficult 
breathing, want of appetite, and vomit- 
ing, coldneſs of the extreme parts, a hard, 
quick, onequal, contracted puiſe, inquie- 
tude, and ſometimes convulſions, There 
is another kind which is more ſuperficial, 
and is either rheumatic or eryſipetalous, 
in which the fever is more eaſily and 
gn cured, by promoting a diaphore- 

and perſons in years, who are af- 
ſected with the ſcurvy, gout, rheumatiſm, 
or violent head-achs, are mott ſubject to 
it, eſpecially if they catch cold from a 
north wind. The former ariſes commonly 
from the ſtoppage of the menſes, bleeding 
piles, or other uſual ſanguinary evacua- 
tions, and not ſeldom from a virulent go- 
norrhœa, unſkilfully ſuppreſſed by aſtrin- 
gents ; or when treated by medicines of 
too ſharp and hot a nature. 

This diſeaſe is mortal, if it terminates 
in an vicer, or mortification : the latter is 
immediate death. 

The cure muſt be attempted, ſays Hoff- 
man, with bleeding in the foot, if a ſup- 
preſſion of the menſes or hzmorrhoidal 
flux be the cauſe. If it proceeds from the 
ſcurvy, &c. recourſe muſt be had to gen- 
tle diaphoretics, dilvents, and remedies 
which obtund the acrimony of the hu- 
-mours, ſuch as decoctions of the root of 
Fcorzonera, china, ſkirrets, and fennel. 
Alſo inſuſions in the manner of tea of 
the tops of yarrow, flowers of mallows, 
winter-cherries, and ſeed of daucus, made 


with milk, and ſweetened with ſyrup of 


marih-mallows. To theſe may be added 
emulſions of the four cold ſeeds. If the 


patient is coftive, manna will be preper 
-with antimoniated nitre, to which rhu- 
| barb may be joined, as: occafion requires. 


If the diſeaſe is violent, diaphoretic pow- 
ders with nitfe, in a larger proportion 
than ordinary, as alſo five grains of ſaf- 
fron; and two of camphire, with the emul- 


ions aforeſaid. External antiſpaſmodics, 


and gentle diſcutients will be proper; for 
which purpoſe it was Hoftman's method 
bladders, filled yith the decoc- 


tion of emollient flowers. 


d with an acute, burning, 


If che teneſ- 


1 r 
| ws and difficulty of vurine- ariſe from 
ſpaſms, there is nothing better than the 


vapours of a decoction in milk of the 
flowers of melilot, elder, chamomile and 
mallows, and the tops of yarrow. This 
decoction may be put into a cloſe-ſtool, 
and the patient fit over it. 
INFLAMMATION of the Inteftines, 
according to Boerhaave, is an inflamma- 
tion contracting the inteſtines, and fiop= 
ping up the paſſage through them; at- 
tended with a vehement, fixed, burning 
ain, which is irritated by things taken 
inwardly. When the inflammation is in 
the upper part of the inteſtines, the ſto- 
mach will be greatly diſtended with wind. 
When the pain is exaſperated, it produces 
convulſions of the diaphragm and abdo» 
minal muſcles, vomiting, and painful in- 
flations, with rumblings and ſharp grip» 
ing pains, which may bring on the iliac 
». ag or twiſting of the guts. Hoffman 
ſays, that when there is a burning pain in 
the abdomen, with a pr ural heat of 
the whole body, as alſo a quick pulſe, loſs of 
ſtrength, anxiety and inquietude, the ſcat 
of the diſeaſe may juſtly be ſuſpected to 
be in the inteſtines, If the pain is above 
the navel, and below the ftomach, at- 
tended with a fever, nauſea, and reach» 
ing, it is a ſign that that part of the colon 
is affected which lies beneath the ſto- 
mach, and is extended from the right to 
the left ſide. If the pain lies in the 
right hypochondrium, under the ſpurious 
ribs, it ſhews that part of the colon to be 
inflamed where it joins with the ilium. 
When the complaint is on the left fide, 
under the loins, where the pſoas muſcle is 
placed, it is a fign that the colon, and 
that part-of the meſentery joined thereto, 
is the ſeat of the diſeaſe, eſpecially when 
it adhefes to the peritonzum : but when 
the pain is in the middle of the abdomen 
about the navel, it ſhews the ſmall guts 
are certainly affeRed ; in all which caſes 


the pain is ſuppoſed to be attended with 


a fever. he 

Arbuthnot adviſes, that this diſeaſe may 
be carefully diſtinguiſhed from a colic, pro- 
ceeding from a cold cauſe; becauſe what 
is good for the latter is poiſon in the 
former. It muſt have a ſpeedy remedy, 
or it will ſoon, according to that writer, 


end in the iliac paſſion, or a mortification, 


Beſides copious bleeding, he thinks there 
is ſcarcely any other method of cure than 
fomenting and relaxing the bowels with 
emollient liquids taken warm, both by the 
mouth and in clyſters, and this every hour; 

Nam 
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warm fomentations, or — vigorous, 
and ſound animals applied to the body, are 
extremely beneficial. 
"© Boerhaave dire&ts, that the patient 
ſhould only be nouriſhed with broth, in 
which gently terergent roots have been 
boiled. 

After bleeding and clyſters, if the 

in continues violent, Hoffman is of opi- 
nion that there will be no manner of dan- 
ger in giving opiates, by which means 
the excruciating pain will be alleviated, 5 
and the ſpaſms appeaſed, and a breathing 
ſweat will follow. When this is done, 
and the fever abated, there will be no-oc- 
cafion to continue the dilating, relaxing, 
and moiſtening medicines, but- rather the 
nervous and corroborating; fuch as the 
preparations of amber, eſpecially the ſak 
and tinfture ; the former of which may 
de given in a bolus from fix to fixteen 
grains, and the latter from twenty to 
eighty drops, in any convenient vehicle. 

If the patient ſurvives three days, and 
he acuteneſs of the pain abates with a 
chilneſs and ſhivering throughout the+bo- 
dy, it is a ſign of a ſuppuration ; and 
within fourtcen days the impoſthume will 
break, and if it falls into the .cavity of 
the abdomen, it will corrupt the whole 
maſs of fluids, putrefy the viſcera, and 
turn to an aſcites ; whence the patient 
will die of a conſumption. In this caſe 
Boerhaave and Arbuthnot recommend 
whey and chalybeat waters, as likely to 
prove moſt beneficial, The impoſthume 
may alſo turn either to a gangrene or fcir- 
thus, both which are mortal. 

INFLAMMATION of the Liver. 
When the liver is inflamed, it compreſſes 
the ſtomach, diaphragm, and the neigh- 
bouring vifcera of the a en ; it ſtops 
the circulation. of the fluids, hinders the 
generation and excretion of the gal, and 
all digeftion; it produces a great many 
bad ſymptoms, as the jaundice, with all 
the diſeaſes depending thereon, + 

A fever, an inflammation, and pungent 
pain on the region of the liver, and dia- 
phragm, à tenſion of the hypochondria, 
JOE of the ſkin and eyes, and a 
affron coloured urine, are figns of an in- 
flammatory diſpobtion. of the liver. 
This diſeaſe terminates as other inflam- 
mations ; being cured by reſolution, con- 
coftion, and excretion, of the morbid 
matter; or. it terminates in abſceſs, ſeir- 
rhus, or gangrene. See Abſceſs, &c. 
INFLAMMATION of the Lungs. See 
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| INFLAMMATION f the Plana. 
See Pleuriſy, + , 
INFLAMMATION of the Sturach 
is known by a burning, fixed, and puns 
| gent pain in the ſtomach, which is exaſ⸗ 
perated at the inftant any thing is taken 
into it, and is ſucceeded by a moſt pain» 
ful vomiting and hiccough. Thete is, bes» 
hdes an inward heat, anxiety, and a 
tenfive pain about the præcordia, an a- 
cute continual fever, great thirſt, difficult 
breathing, inquietude, toſſing of the body, 
coldneis of the extreme parts, a hard, 
contracted, quick, and ſometimes. une» 
qual pulſe. In the Medicinal Eſſays, 
we — inſtance of this diſeaſe be- 
ing atte with an hobia. Sce 
Hydrepbabia. Wer * 

Boerhaave fays, that this diſeaſe,” if 
not ſuddenly cured, is generally mortal 3 
therefore, that as ſoon as it is diſcovered, 
plentiful bleeding is neceſſary; that the 
patient's drink thould be very ſoft, anti- 
phlogiſtic, and emollent ; and alſo that 
clyſters of the ſame kind ſhould be admi- 
niſtered. 15 * a 

Arbuthnot adviſes, that the patient 
ſhould tally abſtain from every thing that 
has acrimony in it; even the cooling ni- 
trous ſalt, which are beneficial in other 
inflammations, irritate too much. Vomitss 
cordials, and ſpirituous liquors, are little. 
better than poiſon : milk generally curdles. 


Aliments muſt be given frequently, and 


by a ſpoonful at a time, for any diſtenſion 
increaſes the inflammation. A thin gruel 
of barley, oatmeal, whey, with a very 
little ſugar, or honey, or chicken broths, 
are proper aliments: whey emulſions, bar- 
ley-waier, and emollient decoctions, are 


| proper drinks. If poiſons of the cauſtic 


kind or metallic medicines ill prepared 


cauſe the inflammation, oily fat things are 
| proper, as new milk, cream, oil of 


ſweet almonds, or oil of olives taken often: 


| and plentifully,, according to Hoffman. 


If in the cholera morbus an inflammation. 
is apprehended, he adviſes abſorbents aud 


- burnt harts-hoxn, with gelatinous decoc- 


tions of calves and neat's feet, or hartſhorn 
jellies, and water gruel, Ovutwardly he, 
recommends the following liniment as uſe- 
ful in all cafes : take oil of ſweet almonds,. 
two ounces ; camphire, one dram; make 
a linimegt, with which anoint frequently. 


the præcordia, applying. a hot linen - cloth 


over it. The following epithem he recom- 
mends as an excellent diſcutient. and ſude- 
rific. Take of the vinegar of roſes, two 


Peripneumony, 


| ounces; ſpirit of wine camphorated, two. 
Nn 4's 4 6; drams 3. 


Sw 
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drams j tiacture of ſaffron, and tincture 
of caſtor, of each onedram ; nitre, half a 
dram : let this epithem be applied warm 
to the region of the ſtomach. If thexe 


happens an impolthume, honey, and even 


honey of roſes,” taken inwardly, is, accord- 
ing twfirbuthnor, a good cleanſer; and 
decoctions of comfrey-roots, healing. 
INFLAMMATION of the Womb er 
Urerus, appears from extraordinary heat 
and a fixed pain in the groin, with an 
acute fever, a pain in the loins and belly, 
an inflation of the abdomen, a ſtimulus to 
make water and to go to ftool, heat, and 
2 diſſicult of urine. 
+ Other ſymptoms, according to Aﬀtru-., 
are a tumour, pain, heat, tenſion of the 
hypagaſtrie region, redneſs of the os uteri, 
and great heat of the vagina. If the fore part 
of the uterus is affected, there is a dyſury ; 
1 the back part, a teneſmus; frequent 
faintings and cardialgia, a burning fever; 
or, if the inflammation is violent, a lipy- 
ria, in which the external parts or. extre- 
mities are cold, and the internal burn, 
and the pulſe is imperceptible ; a delirium 
and phrenſy," the breaſts ſwell, in propor- 
tion as the inflamed uterus, ä 


INFLAMMATORY DISEASSES. | 


To theſe may be referred the ſeveral diſ- 
ceaſes mentioned in the preceding article, 
either attended with a fever, as leſſer in- 
ſtum mation without a fevet; befides all 
chronic diſorders arifing from inflamma- 
tions, the chief- of which are old coughs, 
conſumptions, and the rheumatiſm, with- 
out a fever. See Gough. 
INFLAMMATORY FEVERS are 
diſtinguiſhed into two tlages; the firſt, 
whilſt the pulſe continyes bard, in which it 
is proper io bleed; the ſecond, when the in- 
flammatory ſymptoms ſtill remaining, the 
pulſe is too low for that evacuation ; in 
this ſtate bliſters are the chief remedy, 
and which, except in a few. fingular caſes, 
are not to be uſed fooner, If the bliſters 
are large, it is better to apply them gra- 
_ than many at a time. 
INFLECTION, in grammar, the va- 
xriation of nouns and verbs, by declenfion 
and conjugation. See Decknſion and Cen- 


INFLUENCE, a quality ſuppoſed to 
flow from the heavenly bodies, either with 
their light or heat; to which aſtrologers 
idly aſcribe all ſoblunary events. 

INFORMATION, in law, is nearly 
the ſame in the crown-office, as what in our 
other courts is called a declaration. It is 


ſametimes bropght by the King, or his at- | 
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torney · general, or the clerk of the crown 
office; and at other times by a private pery 
ſon, who informs or ſues, as well tor the 
king as himſelf, upon the breach of tome 
popular ſlatute, in which a penalty is given 
| to the patty that will ſue for it. It differs 

from an indictment, which myſt be found 
by the oaths of ten mea at leaſt ; for an 
information is only the allegation of the 
perſon that brings it. | 
INFORMER, a perſon that- informs 
| againſt or proſecutes another, upon any 
nal ſtatute, | | 
INFUNDIBULIFORM, in botany, 
an appellation given to ſuch monopetalous 
ar one-leafed flowers, as reſemþle a funuel 
in ſhape, or which have a narrow tube at 
| one end, and gradvally widen towards the 
| limb or mouth. There are two kinds of 
infundibvliform, or funnel-fathioned flows 
ers; one of which is like an inverted hol. 
low cone, and the other ſomewhat like 3 
ſaucer, and thence called hypocrateri- 


form. 

INFUSION, in pharmacy, a method 

of obtaining the virtues of plants, roots, 

Kc. by ſteeping them in a hot or cold 
* | 


uid. 
INGLUVIES, the crop or craw of on 
nivotous birds, ſerving for the immediate 
| — of the ſood, here it is macerated 
for ſome time, before it is tranſmitted to 
the true ſtomach. 
| INGOT, a maſs of gold or filver, melt» 
ed down and caſt in a mould, but not coin» 
ed ur wrought. | 
INGREDIENTS, in pharmacy, what- 
| ever ſimple medicines enter the compoſition 
of a compound one. 
| INGRESS, in aſtronomy, fignifies the 
| ſun's entering the firſt ſcruple of one of 
the four cardinal fgns, eſpecially Aries. 
' INGRESS, EGRESS, and RAGRES 
in law, words frequent] uſed in leaſes © 
lands, which ſignify a free entry into, a 
going out of, and returning from ſome part 
of the premiſes leaſed to another. 
' INGROSSER, one who buys up great 
| quantities of any commodity, before it 
comes to market, in order to raiſe the 


price. 

INGROSSER, a clerk or perſon wha 
copies records, deeds, or other inſtruments 
of law, on ſkins of parchment. 

INGUEN, in anatomy, the fame with 
what is otherwiſe called groin, ot pubes, 
| INGUINAL, in anatomy, &c. an 

thing belonging to the groin. Hence, 
INGUINAL HERNIA is a hernia in 


N that part, called by ſurgeons bubonocete,. ., 
IN HE 
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INHERITANCE, a pe right 
or intereſt in lands, inveſted in a perſon 
and his heirs. ; 

INHIBITION, @ writ to forbid a 
Judge's proceeding in a cauſe that lies be- 
ſore him. 

INHUMATION, in chemiſtry, a me- 
thod of digeſting ſubſtances by burying the 
veſſel, in which they are contained, in 
horſe-dung or earth. | 

INJECTION, in ſurgery, the forcibly 
throwing certain liquid medicines into the 
| body by means of a lyringe, tube, clyſter- 

ipe, or the like. Many diſorders are very 
\ heultly, if at all curable, unleſs ſome 
per liquid be injected into the parts af- 
Feed ; which is performed by drawing 
the liquor into the ſyringe, and forcing it 
out again into the diſordered parts. In 
doing this, one caution is extremely ne- 
ceſſary, viz. to apply the infirument very 
carefully, and to be mindful that the liquor 

u inject be not too hot or cold. 

' Anatomical! INJECTION, the filling 
the veſſels with ſome coloured ſubitance, 
in order to make their figures and ramifica» 
tions viſible. 

INITIATED, in antiquity, a term 
| chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of perſons who 
were admitted to a participation of the ſa- 
cred myſteries among the heathens. 

INJUNCTION, in law, is a writ or 
kind of prohibition granted in ſeveral cafes ; 
and for the moſt part grounded on an in- 
terlocutory. order or decree, made in the 
court of chancery or exchequer, for ſtaying 
proceedings either in courts of law, or ec- 
clefiaſtical courts. 

INJURY, any wrong done to a man's 
perſon, reputation, or goods. x 

INK, Atramentum, a black liquor ge- 
nerally made of an infufion of galls, cop- 
peras, and a little gum- arabic. 

Com paſitiun of common Black INK. — 
Take one gallon of ſoft water, and pour it 
boiling hot on one pound of powdered galls, 
put into a proper veſſel ; top the mouth of 
the veſſel; and ſet it in the ſun in ſum- 
mer, or in winter where it may be warmed 
by any fire; and let it ſtand two or three 
days. Add then half a pound of green 
vitriol powdered ; and having ſtirred the 
mixture well together with a wooden ſpa- 
tula, let it ſtand again for two or three 
days, repeating the ſtirring ; when add 
further to it five ounces of gum-arabic diſ- 
ſolved in a- quart of boiling water; and, 
laſtly, two ounces of alum; after which 
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The galls ſhould: be good, or the iub 
will fail; as it very frequently does from 
an error in this point. The marks of their 
gaodueſs is, the appearing of a bluiſh co- 
lour, aud feeling heavy. Where they are 
| light in weight, and of. a whitith brown 
colcur, without any blue, they ſhould be 
3 or a greater proportion ſinuld be 
uſed. 

Impraved Compoſition of Black-writing. 
INXK.—“ Take a _ of ſoft water ;; 
and boil it in a pound of chips of logwosd 
for about half an hour. Take the dectc- 
tion when off the fire, and pour it from- 
the Chips while boiling hot on a pound of 


and two ounces of pomegranate peels, being 
put into a proper veſſel, After having 
ſtirred them well together with a wooden 
ſpatula for ſome time, place it in the ſg 
ſhine in ſummer, or within the warmth of 
any fire if in winter, for three or four 
days, ſtirring the mixtore again as oftew 
as may be convenient. At the end of that 
time add half a pound of green vitriol 
powdered ; and let the mixture remain 
four or five days more, ſtirring it as ſre- 
quently as may be neceſſary: and then add 
turther four ounces of gum-arabic diflolved 
in a quart of boiling water; and after 
giving the ink ſome time to ſettle, ſtrain 
it off from the dregs, through a coarſe 
vr x" randy and keep it well ſtopped for 
uſe.“ 

If the ink be deſired to ſhine more, the 
proportion of the pomegranate peel muſt 
be increaſed; and in the country, where 
the logwood cannot be fo eaſily procured, 
a pound of the ripe privet berries. may be 
ſubſtituted for it. 

In order to ſecure this ink from growing 
mouldy, a quarter of a pint or more of ſpi- 


its containing any acid, Mhich may in- 
jure the ink, a lutle ſalt of tartar or pearl 
aſhes ſhould be added previouſly, and the 
ſpirit poured off from it 3 which will ren- 
der it innocent with regard tothe colour of 
the ink. 1 9 


Preparation of a poroder for — good- 
Black INK extemporaneguſly by. the addition 


of Water.---- Infuſe a poundof galls pow, 
dered, and three ounces of pomegranate 
peels, in a gallon of ſoft water for a, week, 
in a gentle heat; and then Hain off the 
fluid through a coarle linen cloth: add 
then to it eight qunces of vitriol diſſolved 
in a quart of water, and let them remain 
for a day or two; preparing in the mean 


the ink ſhould be ſtrained through a coarſe 
Unen cloth for uſe,” 955 
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time a decoction of log wood, by boiling 
time uon ot log aan 


the beſt Aleppo galls beaten ta a powder, © 


rit of wine may be added: but to prevent 


— 
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3 pound of the chips in a gallon of water, 
till one third be waſted ; and then ſtrain- 
ing the- remaining fluid while it is hot. 
Mix the decoction and the folution of galls 
and vitriol together; and add five ounces 
of gum-arabic ; and then evaporate the 
mixture over a common fire, to about two 
quarts ; when the remaining fluid muſt 
be put into a proper veſſel for that purpoſe, 
and reduced to dryneſs in balneo mariz ; 
that is, by hanging the veſſel in boiling 
Water. p 

The maſs left, after the fluid is wholly 
exhaled, mult be well powdered ; and when 
wanted for uſe, may be converted into ink 
by the addition of water.” 

Preparation of Red-writing I N K. —— 
© Take of the raſpings of Brazil-wood a 
quarter of a pound; and infuſe them two 
or three days in vinegar, which ſhould be 
where it can be fo procured. 
Boil the infulion then an hour over a gen- 
we fire 3 and afterwards filter it, while 
hot, through paper, laid in an earthen 
cullender. Put it again over the fire, and 
di ſſolve in it, firſt half an ounce of gum- 
arabic z and afterwards of alum, and white 
fogar, each half an ounce.” - 

When Brazik-wood is wanted for pur- 
like this, the beſt way is to preſerve 
u in pieces; and to ſcrape it with a knife, 
er raſp it with a very bright file; but all 

ruſt of iron muſt be carefully avoided, by 
which means all poſſibility of ſophiſtication 
35 ot courſe prevented. 

Preparation of Red INK from Vermilion. 
E Takethe glair of four eggs, a tea- ſpoon- 
fot of white fugar or ſugar · candy beaten to 
powder, and as much ſpirit of wine; and 
beat them together till they be of the con- 
Genece of oil : then add ſuch a proportion 
of vermilion as will produce a red colour, 
ſufficientty ſtrong ; and keep the mixture 
in a ſmall phial, or well ſtopped ink bottle 
Hr uſe. The compoſition ſhould be well 
ſhaken together before it be uſed.” 

Inſtead of the glair of eggs, gum-water 
3s frequently uſed : but thin ſize made of 
ifinglaſs with a little honey, is much better 
for the purpoſe. . 

Preparation of Black-printing INK for 
engraving on „or other nice purpoſes. 
Take any quantity of the beſt nut oil, 
and put it into an iron pot with a cover 
well fitted to it; of which pot it muſt fill 
only two thirds. Place it on a fire, and 
put on the cover till it makes an ebulliti- 
on ; when it muſt be very well ſtirred to 
prevent its boiling over. Sutfer it then to 


catch fire, or kindle it by a lighted paper; 


3; 37. .& 
and when it flames, take it from the fire, 
and place it in a corner of the chimney; 
where let it continue to burn half an hour; 
frequently ſtirring it. Extinguiſh then the 
flames, by putting the cover on the pot; 
or if that be not effeual, by putting a wet 
cloth over it. This produces the weak 
oil which has the principal part in the com- 
poſition of the ink; but a ſtrong oil muſt. 
alſo be prepared by the fame means, only 
inſtead of extinguiſhing the flame at the 
end of half an hour, it muſt be continued 
till the oil be rendered very thick and glu- 
tinous, which muſt be examined by taking 


a little out of the pot, and ſuffering it to 


cool ; when, if it be found to be extremely 
adheſive and xopy, fo as to be drawn. out in 
long threads, it is ſufficiently burnt ; and 
the flame muſt be put out. This is the 
ſtrong oil, of which a proportion is to be 


| ufee along with the other in the printing 


ink. ier prepared theſe oils, take 
half a pound of the Francfort, or any other 


| good black ; and grind it with the addition 


of only ſo much of the weak oil as is neceſ- 
ſary to make it work on the tone, which 
will be generally ſomething leſs than balf 
the weight. The whole being incorpo- 
rated together, and afterwards thoroughly 
well mixed by a ſecond grinding, having * 


| only a ſmall quantity on the one at 2 


time, a quantity of the ftrong oil muſt be 
added; which may be as much as is equal 
to the ſize of a ſmall hen's egg. It will 
then be fit for uſe ; and muſt be put into 2 
— pot, and covered with paper or lea- 
ther.“ 

Inſtead of Francfort, or other black 
commonly uſed, the following compoſition 


may be ſubſtituted ; and. will form a, much 


deeper and more beautiful black than can 
be obtained by any other method. 

«© Take of the deepeſt Pruſhan blue five 
parts, and of the deepeſt coloured lake and 
brown pink, each one part. Grind them 
well with oil of turpentine: and afterwards 
with the ſtrong and weak oils in the man- 
ner and proportion before directed.“ 

The colours need not be bright ſor this 
purpoſe; but they ſhould be the deepeſt of 
the kind, and perfectly tranſparent in oil, 
as the whole effect depends on that quality. 

Secret or Sympathetic IN K.—A great va- 
riety of methods have been invented for 
making ſecret letters; but the moſt com- 
mon are to write: with a colourleſs fluid, 
which may be made to afſume the quality 
of ink, either by embrocating or moiſten- 
ing the paper containing the writing with 


ſome other fluid ; or by putting it into a 
| gentla 
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gentle heat ; or by immerſing it in wa- 
ter: but many other expedients may be 
found for forming inviſible letters, which 
may be occaſionally rendered legible, by 
applying the proper means. 

nvifible letters, which may occaſional- 
ly be rendered apparent, by holding the 

per on which they are written to the 

re, may be made by writing with the 

juice of lemons, or of onions ; or with fal 
ammoniac finely powdered and tempered 
with water, or by the fluid which may be 
preſſed from the mixture of onion, urine, 
and ſalt, ground together till they become 
of an unctuous conſiſtence. 
Indian INK is a black pigment brought 
. hither from China, which on being rub- 

bed with water, diffolves, and forms a 
ſubſtance reſembling ink; but of a con- 
ſiſtence extremely well adapted to the 
working with a pencil: on which ac- 
count it is not only much uſed as a black 
colour in miniature painting, but is the 
black now generally made uſe of for all 
ſmaller drawings in chiaro obſcuro, or 
where the effect is to be produced from 
light and ſhade only. 

The preparation of Indian ink, as well 
as of the other compoſitions uſed by the 
Chineſe as paints, is not hitherto revealed 
on any good authority, A ſubſtance 
much of the ſame nature, and applicable 
to the ſame purpoſes, may be formed in 
the following manner : 

«© Take of ifinglaſs fix ounces, reduce 
it to a fize, by ditſolving it over the fire 
in double its weight of water. Take then 
of Spanith liquorice one ounce ; and diſ- 
ſolve it alſo in double its weight of water; 
and grind vp with it an ounce of ivory 
black : add this mixture to the fize while 
hot; and ſtir the whole together, till all 
the ingredients be thoroughly incorporat- 
ed: then evaporate away the water in bal- 
neo mariæ, and caſt the remaining com- 
poſit ion into leaden moulds greafed ; or 
make it up in any other mould.” 

The colour of this compoſition will be 
equally good with that of the Indian ink : 
the ifinglaſs ze, mixed with the colours, 
works with the pencil equally well with 
the Indian ink: and the Spaniſh liquorice 
will both render it eafily diſſolvable on 
the rubbing with water, to which the ifin- 
glaſs alone is ſomewhat reluctant; and 
alſo prevent its cracking and peeling off 
from the ground on which it is laid. 

INLAYING, the art of marquetry. 
Sce Ma 


INNATE IDEAS, thoſe ſuppoſed to 


1 N 0 
be ſtamped on the mind, from the fir 


moment of its exiſtence, and which it 
conſtantly brings into the world with it 2 
a doctrine which Mr. Locke has abon- 
dantly refuted. See the article Idea. . 

INNOCENTS DAY, a feltival of the 
Chriftian church, obſerved oa December 


twenty-eight, in memory of the maſſacre 


of the innocent children by the command 
of Herod, King of Judea. 
INNOMINATA OSSA, in anatotny, 
three bones, which compoſe the extreme 
part of the trunk of a human body, Theſch 
though fingle in adults, are in infahts 
three perfectly diſtin bones, each of 
which has its peculiar name 3 the upper 
one is called the ileum; the anterior one; 
the os pubis, or os pectinis ; and the poſ- 
terior one, the os pubis, or os iſchium. 
The uſe of theſe bones are to ſupport 
and ſuſtain the ſpina dorſi, and indeed all 
the parts above themſelves ; to make = 
firm and proper juncture of the other parts 


of the body with the thigh; to ſerve for 


the place of origin to ſeveral muſcles ; to 
form the cavity of the pelvis, aud to de- 
fend its contents from external injuries. 

INOCULATION, ia medicine, the 
art of tranſplanting a diſtemper from one 
ſubject to another, by incifion; particu- 
larly. uſed for engratting the ſmall- pox. 
See the article Pox. 

The d?fign of this operation is to com- 
municate by art a milder ſpecies of the 
ſmall-pox to the infant or adult patiene, 


than that received by the natural infecti- 


on; and this by engrafting ſome of the 
variolous matter, in order to which a ſmall 
inciſion is to be firſt made, with a ſcalpel 
or lancet, through the ſkin of the arm; 
and having inſerted a fmalt particle of the 
purulent matter, taken from a mild kind 
of the pock, the little wound is then to 
be dreſſed with ſome dry lint, and covered 
with a plaſter, After the operation, the 
patient muſt conftantly keep his chamber, 
the air of which ſhould be moderately 
warm, and his diet regulated by ſome 
prudent phyfictan, by which means this 
diforder will-thew itſelf in ſeven or eight 
days, without any malignant ſymptoms ; 
and if affiſted by a proper regimen, and 
a moderate warmth, it uſually runs gently 
through its ſeveral ſtages. When the pa- 
tient has once had the diforder this way, 
though ever ſo mild, it is certain, from 
experience, that they never have it again x 
and therefore the opinion of thoſe ſeems 
to be well grounded who think that the 


propagation of the ſmal}-pox by inocula-. 
Lion 
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IN © 


Gon might be of general uſe and benefit 


to mankind, in preſerving the lives of 
e and the moſt important members of 
others, as the face) eyes, hearings viſce- 


&. N 

INOCULATION; or BUD DING, in 
gardening, is commonly practiſed upon 
all forts of ſtone-fruit, as nectarines, 
peaches, apricots, plums, cherries, as alſo 
upon oranges and jaſmines ; and, indeed, 
this is preferable tw any ſort of grafting 
for muſt forts of fruit. The method of 
performing it is as follows: you muſt be 

rovided with a tharp penknife with a flat 
— which is to raiſe the bark of the 


- Kock, to admit the bud ; and ſome ſound 


baſs mat, which ſhould be ſoaked in wa- 
ter, to increaſe its firength, and render it 
more pliable ; then having taken off the 
cuttings from the trees you would propa- 
gate, you muſt chooſe a ſmooth part of the 
ſtock, about five or fix inches above the 
ſurface of the ground, if deligned for 
dwarfs; but if for ſtandards, they ſhould 
be budded fix feet above ground, Then 
with your kmfe make an horizontal cut 
acroſs the rind of the Rock, and from the 
middle of that cut make a flit downwards, 


- about two inches in length, fo that it may 


be in the form of a T; but you muſt be 
careful not to cut too deep, leſt you wound 
the ſtock; then having cut off the leaf 
from the bud, leaving the foot ſtalk re- 
maining, you ſhould make a croſs cut, 
about halt. an inch below the eye and 
with your knife ſlit off the bud, with part 
of the wood to it: this done, you muſt 
with your knife pull off that part of the 
wood which was taken with the bud, ob- 
ſerving whether the eye of the bud be left 
to it or not; for all thoſe buds which loſe 
their eyes in ſtripping, are good for no- 
thing ; then baving gently raifed the bark 


of the ſtock with the flat haft of your pen- 


knife clear to the wood, thruſt the bud 
therein, obſerving to place it ſmooth be- 
tween the rind and wood of the ſtock, 
cutting off any part of the rind belong- 
ing to the bud, that may be too long for 
the flit made in the ſtock ; and fo having 
exactly fitted the bud to the ſtock, tie 
them cloſely round with baſs mats, be- 


 ginning at the upper part of the ſlit, and 
ſo proceeding to the top, taking care not to 


bind round the eye of the bud, which 


ſhould be left open. 


When your buds have been inoculated 


three weeks or a month, thoſe which are 


freth and plump, you may be ' ſure are 
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the bandags, which if it be not done ig 


time, will injure if not deftroy the bud: 


| The March following cut off the flock: 


fſlpings about three inches above the bud, 
aud to what is left faſten the ſhot Which 
protceds from the bud: but this muſt cons 
tinue no longer than dne year; after 
which the ſtock muſt be cut off cloſe above 
the bud. The time for inocvlating is 
from the middle of June to the middle of 
Avguit ; but the general rule is; 
when you obſerve the buds formed at the 
extremity of the ſame year's ſhoot, which 
is a fign of their having finiſhed their 
ſpring growth. The firſt ſort commonly 
inoculated is the apricot, and the laſt the 
orahge-tfee, which ſhould never be done 
till the latter end of Auguſt : and in do- 
ing this work, you ſhould always make 
choice of cloudy weather ; for if it be 
done in the middle of the day, when 
the weather is hot, the ſhoots will per- 
ſpire ſo fatt, as to leave the buds deſtitute 
moiſture; 

INQUEST, in law, fignifies an en- 
quiry made by a jury, in a civil or cri- 
minal cauſe, by examining witneſſes. See 
the article Fury. 

INQUIRENDO, in law, ati authority 
given to one or more perſons, to enquire 
_ ſomething for the advantage of the 

ng 

 INQUVISITION, in law, 4 manner of 
proceeding by way of ſearch br exatnina- 
tion uſed-on the king's behalf, in cafes of 
out-lawty, treaſon, felony, ſelf-rturder, 
&c. to diſcover lands, goods, and the 
like, forfeited to the crown. 

INQUISITION, in the chutch of 
Rome, a tribunal in ſevetal Romati-ca- 
tholic countries, erected by the popes 
for the examination and puniſhment of 
heretics. 

This court was foutided in the twelfth 
century by father Dominic and his follow- 
ers, who were ſent by pope Innocent III. 
with orders to excite the Catholic princes 
and people to extirpate heretics, to ſearch in- 
to their number and quality, and to tranſmit 
a faithful account thereof tu Rome. Hence 
they were called inquiſitors; and this 
gave birth to the formidable tribunal of 
the inquiſition, which was feceived ih all 
Italy, and the dominions of Spain, et- 
cept the kingdom of Naples and the Low- 
Countries. 

This diabolical tribunal takes cogui- 
zance of hereſy, judaiſm, mahotmetaniſm, 
fodorny, and polygamy: and the people 


joined; and at this time you ſhould looſen | ſtand in ſo much fear of it, that parents 


deliver 
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luae power by their office to make inqui 
Vo L. II _ * . ' * | 
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«ery up their children, huſbands their / 
3, and maſters their ſexvants, to its 
officers, without daring in the leaſt to 
murmur. The priſoners ate kept for a 
Jong. time, till they theriſtſve-turn their 
own accùſers, and declare the aduſe of 
their impriſonment; for they are neither 
told their crime, nor con fronted with wit- 
hefſes. ' As ſoon as they are impriſoned, / 
their friends go into mourning, and ſpeak 
of them as dead, not dfing ro ſolicit | 
their pardon, Teſt they ſhoutd be brought | 
in as -accotnplices. hen there Is ab 
Madow of proof igainft the prereffded cri- 
minal; he h diſcharged, after ſufferin 
the moſt” cruel tortures, a tedious and ' 
dreadful ĩimpriſon ment, and the Toſs of the | 
"greateſt part of his effects. Tue ſentence | 
inſt the priſoners is pronounced pub- 
Vicky, aud with extraordinary — 4 
— rtoga! they erect à rhektre capable 
" holding three thouſind perſotis, in 
. they place a rick altar, and raiſe 
on each Hde' in the form of àn am- 
phithestre. There the priſoners are placed, 
and over-againſt them is à high chair, 
Whither they are called, one by one, to 


hear their doom, from one of the inqui- 
tors. anne 
©*Thefe unhappy people how whit they 
are to ſuffer, by the clonths they wear 
chat day. Thofe who appeur in their own 
cloaths, are diſcharged, upon payment of | 
a'fine © thoſe Who have à fatto benitg, 
or ſtrait yellow coat withour fleeves, 


charged with St. Andrew's croſs, bare] 


their lives, but forfeit all their effects: 
thoſe who have the refettthlance of- flames, 
made of red ſerge, ſewed upon their fanro 
benito, Without any croſs; are pardoned, 
bit” threatened to be boric" if ever they 
relapſe : but "thoſe wh, Befides* theſe 
flames, have on their ſanro benito; their 
own picture, ſurrounded with figures of 
devils, are condemned to expire* in the 
flames. "The itiquificors; Who are ercleſi- 
aſtics, do not pronounce the ſeutence of 
death but forũů and read an act, in 
which they ſay, that the criminal being 
convicted of fuck à crime, by his own 
con feſſton, is with mach teluctance de- 
Nvered to the ſecular power, to be punith- 
ed nccordiug do his demerits : and this 
writing rhey give to the ſeven judges, 
wd attend at theright fide of the altar, 
ho immediately pats ſentence. For the 
conclufion of this horr:4 ſcene, ſee the 
article 7 of Faith. 
' INQUEITORS, in law, perſons-who 


4 


1 


in certain caſes ; as theriffs, and coroners 


on view of the body, K — 
 INROLEMENT, in u, is regiſter- 
ing any lawful act, as a fixture or rec 
nizance acknowledged, a deed of "bargain 
and ſale, &c. in the rolls of charitery, 
King's bench, common pleds, or exche- 
quer, it the hvſtings of Guildhall, Lon- 
don, or t the quarter- ſeſſion . 
INSCRTBED, in geometry: A figure 
is ſaid to be inſeribed in another, when 
all its angles touch the fides or planes of 
the other figure. 
"INSCRIPTION, a, title or writing 
carved; engraved,” or affixed to any thing, 
to give a more diſtinct knowledge of it, 
or to tranſmit ſome important truth to 
— . | 
INS CTS, Inſecta, in natural hiſtory, 
i: ſmWler kind of animals, chat com- 
mon ly are exſadguĩinous. | 
de word is Latin, and derived from 


, and ſere, to cut, becauſe in ſome in- 


Teas, as ants, the body ſeems divided in- 
to two ; or becauſe the bodies of ſeveral of 
them; 2s worms, Kc. conſiſt of divers 
rings; which are a ſort of inciſore. 
Mr, Ray, in his Metboday 
divides mes into ſuch as do not change 
their form; and into ſuch as really do. 

'Inſefts* which do not change theit 
form, are either. withoot fert or with 
feet: and of theſe there are ſome-kinds 
that cat their-ſkins} and others that do 
ö ö 2 
Ierſects without feet, are either terreſ- 
trial or aquatic. The 'terreftria! are ſuch 
as are produced on the earth, av the lom- 
briei derreſttes, which are either of the 
larger fort, and called dew-worms, or of 
a ſmaller fize; and of theſe there are 
ſome red and others green with yellow 
tatls ; Which laſt are commonly called 
gilt-tdils : or, ſecondly, ſuch as are found 
in the bowels of animals, of which ſome 
are found in the inteftines of men, as the 
lumbrici teretes. 2. The lumbrici lati, 
which are alfo called txmz. 3. Cucur- 
bitini, which ſome take to be only frag- 
ments of the txniz.- 4. Aſcarides, which 
are chiefly found in the rectum. Others 
are ſobnd in the inteſtines of beaſts, which 
are of two forts ; the oblongi and pellu- 
cidi, of the thickneſs of a horſe- hair, and 
therefore called vermiculi ſctiformes : and 
the breves and craffiores, which are found 
in horſes, and called the botts. 

To the genus of terreſtrial inſets many 
refer ſnails, whether with or without 
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5 "Ran atic inſects without feet, that do 


not change their form, arg either, 1, Of 
the larger ſort; that, by. fixing their heads 
to the ground, draw up their tails towards 
them, &c. Of theſe forge are round and 
ſmooth, and are of three ſorts, as the 


: 
* 


medicinal hirundines ox leeches, the 


common black horſe-leeches, and the aſh- 
coloured ſea - lecches; but there is alfo a 
Imaäller and flatter kind, that ſtick to the 
niones in the bottom of ſmall brooks. Or 
of the leſler fort that move differently 
from the former; theſe; are; alſo ether 
toung or flat ; of the round ſort there 15 
one that is black with two ſmall horns on 
us head, found ſtic king to wet, flones on 
the tops ot-the hills; and another that 


is red, about afinger's length, with a for- 


5 ak che tail, found at, the bawom of 
h-ponds and flagnant waters. The flat 
Jort, are very ſmall and thin, and called 


flukes, being. ſometimes. found. in waters, 
and ſometimes in the branches of the porous | 


billarins in ſheep. 


r 


' 


| 


have feet, ate, 1. Thoſe, with; fix ſees. | 


2. Thoſe;wich.cight feet. 3. Lhoſe1yith 
ou ſect ; and, 4. Thoie: wich many 
et. | 


Thaſe of: fix feet are tarrefirial ar 2qua- 
tic; the terteſtrial age either of a larger 


Lind, a8, 1. The yellowiſh in ſect found | 


in decaying oaks. 2. The, black one on 
the ground, called vermivorous by Mou 
ft. 3 The black one living, under 
ground, with a forceps at the tail. 4. A 
hie fort wich ſquare. black. ſpots. on its 
back. 5. Fhe. farinarium, that is bred 
in mea}, of. a whitiſh colour. Or, ſe- 
con a ſmaller ſort, ſome af which are 
found about the bodies. of animals; as, 
. The, cimex, bug, or wall-louſe, « 
NKinking, ſmell 2. Ricinus, - the tick. 
3. Pediculus,, the common louſe. 4. Pe- 
Aiculus, the ſerus ſeu inguinalis, the crab- 
loafe, 5. Pulex, the fleas of. which there 
are various kinds. Others are not found 
on the, badies of animals; , as t+ One 
that. raſembles à common louſe in; bigr 
nels and figure, but is very: nimble, aud 
Found in books. aud ratten paper. 2. An- 
orher with a very lang body and a forci- 
pital tail. 3. The black. inſect, , found 
often ja, the flogers of the chelidoniums 
4. A ſabterrancous fort, a little whitiſh, 
5. One that ſkips, ike a graſs-hopper,: 
but much less. | 
Ibs agyatze are, 1. The prdiculus-ma- 
rinus grandis, which adheres to fiſhes, 
2. The ſquilla fluviatilis, with a pyca- 


| 


* 


tikew 


15 
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| * tail, and two hairs or briſlles at the 
en 


I nſecis that. dd not change ſorm with 
eight feet, either have a tail, as the ſcor» 
pion or are without; as, 1. The ſpider ; 
of which ſome ſpin no web, have but two 
es, and very long legs, as the opilio 
ſhepherd : others ſpin a weh; and of theſ 
they reckon three ſorts; 1. The aranea 
coleeſtrenſis abdomine tumido, ſubrotundo, 
et elats.. 2. The ſpider, with the thorax 
or middle part of the, body as big as the 
abdomen. 2 The ſpider, with the long 
abdomen, | found among reeds, ruſbes, 
fals, &. Secondly, the ticks with eight 
ect, of which ſome are more flat, as the 
rambling ticks that run over the bodies of 
animals, but do not faſten; and ſome 
=o roupd. an thick, 5 adhere to 
the Kin. Thirdly, the ſyrone, or mite 
. E. change ape. — 
with fourteen; feet, are the aſelli, of whic 
there are three ſorts; as, 1. The ſea ut 
lus, the longeſt and largeſt. of all, living 
among the rocks. 2. Aſellus  lividus, 
which rolls itſelf up into a ball. The com- 
man wood - lice, ſows, or cheſs- bugs. 3. As 
ſellus afininus with a forked tail, not 
alling, Alf + | To, thele ſpecies may 
ie be added, 1. The afellus, maxi- 
nus figuræ breviores, rollipg elf up. 
2, Aſellus aqparum dulciom, with lang 
legs, and zwo beiſtles on its tail. 3. Folex 
Amuaticus, bath, in freſh and. ſalt water. 
4 Pedicylus aquaticus, which faſtens up- 
on fith., TEL 5 1 9. 4 f 
Inſects that: de not change form, and 
with twenty-four feet, have the gi ght ſore- 
feet leſſer, aud the fixteen hinder ones 
larger : chere aze two Kinds of them, both 
with long bodies; the one larger, and of 
a. dark colour,. among, the rocks by, the 
ſea lde; the other of a filver colour, 


found. in bouſts,.. 792 
There is a kind with thirty feet, of, an 
oblong, ſhape, cheſnpt colour, and full 
fatty, bedy, uleally lying wndga logs and 
trunks ot trees: ;. it is very agile. 
Inſects that do nat change form, and 
have many — are ſome on land, and 
either roundiſh in body, with all their 
legs nfing out of. the middle of the belly 
naanly, as the julus; or more flat, with 
their legs not mfing as before. ſrom a point 
in the middle of their body, but growing 
along on the ſides, as the ſcolopendra- 
Others are aquatic, of Which Mr. Ray 
makes three difletences: 1. The Corniſh 
lugs, uſed as a bait for catching fiſh, 


with thirty-eight legs, and a ſmonth 
roundith 


. 


roundiſh body. 2. The ſcolopendra ma- 
rina corpore plano. 3. The animalculum 
bicorpor, or rather bicaudatum, lying in 
the clefts of ſtones under ſalt water. 
Inſects which undergo a change, are 
improperly ſo denominated, as Swammer- 
dam ſhews that there is only an explica- 
tion of the parts of the animal, latent 
both in miniature, like the plant in the 
ſeed, and an increaſe of all the parts by 
proper degrees. The firlt ſpecies of trant- 
mutation is inftantaneous, The inſects of 
this order do not loſe their motion at the 
time they ſhift their pellicles, at leaſt 
not to appearance. This is when the ver- 
miculus, leaving the former thape of the 
nympha, with which it appeared in the 
egg, and fubfifted without food, no be- 
ginning to feed, has its parts viſibly 
ſtretched out, and takes the form of a 
new nympha, which is not without mo- 
tion, and from thence becomes a flying 
inſet. Of this ſort are, r. The libellz, 
or perle, which are produced from an in- 
fect of fix feet, and which Moutfet takes 
for the pulex marinus, or locuſta aquatica. 
Out of the cruſtaceous huſ of this inſect, 
the bella breaks by 2 fiffure which be- 
gins between the eyes, and is continued to 
the roots of the wings, and is there join- 
ed to the lateral fiflures. 2. The camrices 
filveftres, whoſe charatteriftics, according 
to Willaghby, are, 2. A Tong proboſcis, 


act fpira} but ſtraight. 2. Their upper 


wings to the middle are thick and like 
leather, and rhence to the exrrenaties thin 
and membranous. 3. The figure of St. 
Andrew's croſs on the back. 4. Fhe lo- 
cuſta, which Willughby refers to thoſe 
wfets that are not transformed. 5. The 
grylli campeſtres. 6. Grylli domeſtic or 


crickets. v. Gryilo-talpa, the male. cricket. 


8. Cicada or grathopper. 9. Blatta, ac- 
cording to Swammerdam. ro. Tipule 
aquatic, which run ſwiftly on the fur- 
face of the water, and have à ſtings in 
their mouths, like the ticks or cimices. 
17. Scorpius aquaticus, with a ſting in its 
mouth. 12. Moſcm aquatice, which Al- 
drovandas- calls apes amplhubue. r. He- 
merobing or ephemera, or diaria of Swam- 
merdam. 14. The ſorficula or auricula- 


Na. . 

The ſecond! ſyecies of tranſmutation 
includes ſuch inſects as undergo à double 
metamorphoſis. 1. Into à chryſalis, or 
ſomething analogous thereto, 2. A fly- 
ing inſett. a 

Theſe inſects, a while before they 


change, be quite till, and; with regard 
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to their wings, are vaginipennia, as the 
ſcatabœi or beetles. Secondly, thoſe whoſe 
| wings are open, and theſe ate either fa- 
rinaceous, as the papiliones, &c. or mem- 
branous, as the apes, mutex, &c. and 
theſe are cither with two wings or witly 
tour. The fcarabai may be divided, 7. 
In reſpect of their - horns, into the waft< 
cornis,  bucerota, and ceryus volans of 
taurus. 2. In reſpect of cheir amterines 
which are of divers kinds, of whiet the 
moit confiderabte are the capricornic 3. With 
regard to their motion, as the ſaltatrices. 
4- With reſpect to their colbor, as the 
cantharides. 

Fo the beetle kind may likewiſe be re- 
ferred the cicindela or glow-worm; the 
ſtaphylinus ; the proſtarabaus ov | oits 
bretle, as, upon ſqueezing, à kind of c 
15 emitted from its joints : the anelytra 
with mealy wings, called papiliomes, but“ 
terilies ; and theſe are either divinal of 
nocturnal: the characteriſt io of the diur- 
nal is, that they always ſettle with their 
wings erect, are produced from ar angolar 
aurchia, and have their antenne i d ; 
of theſe there are about fifty forts obſerved 
i» England. The nocturnal butterflies 
or phalene are very numerous, and can- 
not be clearly methodized : but they may 
be divided into, 1. Geometrigenæ, which 
come from an eruca called geometray from 


| the manner of its walking, which is aw 


ſatibous, by curling up ies back like the 
handle of a cup, with eight er ten feet, 
2. Such as come from erucz with four 
tern feet; of this kind, which is ve 


numerous, there hath been diſtingurthed 


the phalæna faſciata, whoſe wings are in 
areas of divers colours; phatzna hnears, 
whoſe wings are marked with tranſverte 
lines; phalznz pundtata, whoſe wings are 
marked with points; and, except theſe, 
all the others ate diftiagoithed into greater, 
lelfer, and of a middling ſize. One 6 
the larger kinds may be diſtinguihed Kke- 
wite by their inner wings running out be- 
youd the upper, when they reſt; and'and- 
ther by the appearance of eyes upon the 
wings; and a third by their houg nails 
and narrow ſharp wings, which ſome call 
phatzenz prædatrices, or aceipitrinæ. 

The anelytra, with membranous wings, 
are bees, flies, wafps, bombylii, erabrones, 
&c. and to this kind Swammerdam refers 
the eutex vulgaris or gnat, as allo the for- 
mica or aut. 

Hirherto alſo muſt be referred ſuch wa- 
ter interſects as are covered with a theea 


| os caſe, according to Willughby. Thoſe 
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are, firſt, an immoveable caſe fixed to the 
ſtones ;, and this is either of a round fi- 
gure, or one, more compreſſed. Secondly, 
a moycable, portable caſe ; and theſe ate 
commonly called phryganza ; and their 
theca is, 1, Straight, and that either com- 
poſed of ſtraws and little feſtucz, lying 
parallel do one another; of which there 
gre two kinds; a larger, where the feſtu- 
cz ate two inches long; and a leſſer, 
which are very common, and called firaw- 
worms. Or elſe the ſeſtucæ lie tranſ- 
verſcly, and are ſhorter, having ſome- 
times pieces of ſhells or ſtones intermixed 
with them ; others, whoſe caſes are ſtraight, 


have no feſtycz, but always cither tand- 


or gravel ; and of theſe ſome have the 
theca roundy and called cod-baits ; others 
are flat. 2. Crooked or horned, which 
run tapering ; of theſe Mr. Ray reckons 
four. kinds ;+.a greater and leſs black fort, 
and a greater and leſs aſh-coloured one, 
Theſe; all, produce flies with large wings, 
like butt-r-thes. Ty 

The third ſpecies of tranſmutstion is 
ſimple change from à vermiculus to a fly- 
ing inſect, but with a ſenſible ſtop between 
one form and the other of this kind arr 
our fleth flies, and all the nymphæ ver- 
miformes, the veſpæ, ichneumones, &c. 

As to .the generation of infects, the 
world is now generally convinced that they 
are not bred of corruption, bot ex vo, 
though the contrary. was believed by the 
ancients. | 

Malpighi, Swammerdam, and Radi, 
have abundantly confuted the doctrine of 
equivocal generation, as well as the chi- 


merical tran: formatian of the caterpillar 


into the butterfly; and have thewn, that 


all the members of the butterfly were in- 


cloſed under the nympha or ſkin of the 
caterpillar, as the parts of a plant are in 
the ſecd. | 
Inſects take particular care to depoſit 
their eggs or lemen in ſuch places where 
they may have a ſufficient incubation, and 
where the young, when hatched, may 
have proper food till they can ſhift for 
themſelves. Thoſe whoſe food. is in the 
water, lay their eggs there : thoſe to 


whom fleih is a proper, food, in fleth ; 


and thnſe to whom the fruits or leaves of 
vegetables are food, are accordingly depo- 


. ted. there, but conſtantly the ſame kind 


in the ſame-tree. As for others that re- 
quire a greater degree of warmth, they 
are provided by the parent with ſome place 
in or about the body of other animals, as 
the ſeathers of birds, hair of beaſts, ſcales 
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| of fiſh, in the noſe, in the fleſh, nay: 


ſome in the bowels of man, and other. 
creatures. And as for others, they make 
them neſls, by digging into the earth, 
wood, &c. carrying in and ſealing up 
proviſions that ſerve for the production of 


| their young, and for their food, when 


produced. 

There is obſerved in flies, butterflies, 
&c. a kind of glue, by which the female 
fatiens her eggs to the bearing buds of 
trees, &c. fo as not to be hurt by rain or 
froſt. 

INSOLVENT, a term applied to per- 
ſons unable to pay their debts. 

INSPIRATION, Irſpiratio, the con- 
veying certain ſupernatural notices to the 
ſoul. This is fuch an over-powering im- 
preſhon made of any propoſition upon the 
mind by God himſelf, as gives an indu- 
bitable evidence of the truth and divinity 
of it. 

INSPIRATION, in phyfic, that part 
of reſpiration; whereby the air is drawn 
into the lungs, and ſtands contradiſtin- 
guiſhed from exſpiration. 

This admiſſion of the air depends im 
mediately on its elaſticity, when the ca- 
vity of the breaſt is enlarged by the ele- 
vation of the thorax aud abdomen, and par- 
ticularly by the motion of the diaphragm 
downwards. This dilatation of the breaſt 
does not draw in the air, though it be a 
condition abſolutely neceiſary to infpira- 
tion, but it is an actual intrufon of the 
air into the lungs. 

I> SPISSAT ING, INPISSAITION, or 
CONDENSATION, in pharmacy, the 
reducing a liquor to a thicker conſiſtence 

evaporating the thinner parts. 

INSTALLMENT, the inſtating a per- 

ſon in any dignity. 
It chiefly denotes the induction of a 
dean, prebendary, or other ccc lefiaſtic 
dignitary, into the paſſeſſion of his pro- 
per feat in a cathedrab church. This is 
ſorgetimes called inſtallation. 

INSTALLMEN likewiſe denotes the 
ceremony, whereby the knights of the 
garter are placed in their rank in the cha- 
pel of St. George at Windſor. 

INSTANT, ſuch a part of duration 
wherein we perceive no ſucceſſion, or it 


is that which takes up the time of one 


idea in our minds. 1 2 

INSTEP, in the manege, is that part 
of a horſe's hind. leg which reaches from 
the ham to the paſtern-joint ; and which, 


when the horſe is in his natural potture gf 


A 


a per» 


| Randing, ſhould be large, flat, and "YEE 


« 
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a perpendicular line with the ground: for 
when the inſteps do not itand perpendicular- 
ly, it is a certain, ſigu of weaknels either 
in the reins or hinder quarters. 

INSTINCT, an. appellation given to the 
ſazacity aud natural iaclinatious of brutes, 
which ſopplies the place ol reaſon in 
mankind. 

INSTITUTES, in literary hiſtory, a 
book containing the elements of the Ro- 
man law, and conttitutes the laſt part of 
the civil lau. ; 

INSTITUTION, in general, fgnifics 
the eflabliſhm-at or founding ſamething. 

INSTRUMENT, in general, whatever 
is ſublervient io a cauſe in producing any 
effect. 

A common caſe of mathematical in- 
flruments contains ſeveral compaſſes, a 
ſector, ſcale, drawing-pen, and protractor. 

INSTRUMENT, in law, ſome public 
aft, or authentic deed, by which any 
truth is made apparent, or any right or 
title eſtabliſhed in a court of juſtice. 

INSULATED, Injulatus, in archi- 
tecture, an appellation given to ſuch co- 
lumns as ftand alone, or free from any 
contiguous wall, &c. like an land in the 
ſca, whence its name. 

INSURANCE, or ASSURANCE, a 
eontract or ſecurity, which is commonly 
called policy, given by one or more per- 
ſons, whereby they oblige themſelves, in 
conſideration of a ſum of money paid 
down, to make good ſhips, merchandizes, 
houſes, &c. to the value of that for which 
the premium is received, in caſe of loſs-by 
ſtorm, pirates, fire, &c. 

We have in London ſeveral offices of 
iaſurance from fire, which are erected in- 
to corporations, as the Royal Ex:hange- 
alſurance, the Sun-fire-ofhce, the Hand- 
in-Hand fire-oftice, the London-atfurance, 
&c. ſome for houſes, others for goods, 
and ſome for both. 

There are alſo offices wherein private 
merchants grant inſurances for ſhips, and 

theſe are called nſurance-brokers. 
We have alſo aſſurances for life, by 
virtue of which, when the perſon affured 
dies, a ſum of money, according as he 
inſured, becomes payable to the perſon in 
| favour of whom the policy of aſſuxance 
Was granted. 

There is an office of this kind in Ser- 
jeants-Inn, Fleet-Street ; but there is a 
more general one in Nicholas-Lane, which 
is ſpeedily to be removed to the corner 
houſe, next Black-Fryars Bridge ; the 


" latter office inſutes upon lives of any age, 


TT 


healthy or unhealthy, and for any ſom x 
but that in Serjeants-Inn will admit ao 
life after the age of forty-five years, nor 
no unhealthy life for a larger ſum than 
three hundred pounds. 

INTAGLIOS, precious ſſones on which 
are engraved this Yeads of great. men, in- 
ſcriptions, and the like; ſuch as we fre- 
quently ſee ſet in rings, ſeals, &c, 

INTEGER, in arnhmetic, a whole 
number, in contradiſtinction to a fraction. 

INTEGRAL Calculus, in the new ana- 
lyſis, is the counter part to the differen« 
tial calculus. The latrer hath been fully . 
explained by M. P Hoſpital ; but the for- 
mer hath been bur little cultivated. 

The integral calculus of Leibnitz and 
others antwers to the inverſe method © 
fluxi ns among the Engliſh. See Fikaxions. 

INTE>S DMENT, in law, is the in- 
tention, defign, or true meaning of a per- 
fon or thing, which frequently ſupplies 
what is not fully exprefied : but though 
the intent of parties in deeds and con- 
tracts is mueh regarded by the lau, yet 
it cannot take place agaipht the rules of 
law. 


INTENDMENT of Crimes ; this in 


{ caſe of treaſon, where the intention is 


proved by circumſtances, is puniſhable in 
the ſame manner as if it was put in exe- 
Ccution. 
INTERCALARY DAY, in chrono-- 
logy, the odd day inſerted in a leap-year. 
INTERCOLUMNIATION, in archi- 
tecture, implics the ſpace between two co- 
lumns, which is always to be proportioned 
to the height and bulk of the columns. 
INTERCOMMONING, in lav, is 
when the commons of rwo manors lie to- 
gether, and the inhabitants of both have, 
time out of mind, cauſed their cattle to 
feed promiſcuouſly on them. 5 
INTERCOSTAL, in anatomy, an 
appellatiop given to ſoch muſcles, nerves, 
mY and veins, as lie between the 
ribs. \ 
INTERDICT, an eccleſiaſtical cen- 
ſere, by which the church' of Rome for- 
bids the performance of divine. ſervice in 
a kingdom, province, town, &c. 
INTEREST, a ſum of money which 
is reckoned for the loan and forbearance 
of ſome other ſum lent for, or due at, a 
certain time, according to a certain rate 
in the hundred pounds. The ſum ent 
or forborne is called the principal, becau(c 
it produces the intereſt, or from which 
the intereſt is reckoned, Lnterelt is either 
fimple or compound. 5 
Simpl 
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Simple INTEREST is that which is 
aten the loan of any prigeipat or ſum 
of money lent our for ſome time at any 
A1 5 
rate, per cent. agreed on between the bor- 
Tower and the lender; which, according to 
the laws of Ergland, ought to be but 51. 
for the uſe of 1001. for one year, and 10l. 
for. the uſe of 100l. for two years; and 


fo on for a greater pr leſs ſum, proportion- 


hs to the Une propoted, t 
8 


Dr. Halley, De Moivre, Simpfon, &c. 
have explained the method of computing 
the expeRation or eſtimate of life; we 
ſhall therefore here ſabjoin a curious and 


ulolul table, that ſhews the value of an- 
yuities for every fifth year of age to the 


75th, at 3,4 and 5 per cent. as given by 
the laſt mentioned gentleman in his Doc- 


uine of Annuities upon Lives. 


, Tears. Years Years | 
8 purch. | purch. | purch. | 
© Lat 5 per at 4 per fat 3 per 
ö cent. cent. en 
61 14 | 1855 
10 14.3 16.4 19. 
15 13-9 | 15.8 18.3 
20 13.0 14.8 17.2 
2 12.3 14.0 16.1 
30 11.6 [13.1 15. 0 
389 | nog 12.3 { 141 
40 10. e. 13.2 
45 9. 10.8 12.3 
80 9.2 J 10.7 11.4 
55 8.5 9.3 to. 3 
60 kg 8.4 | 92 
65 Fir 9.5 8.0 
78 6:2 | 6.5 [ 6.9 
75 5:2 =; 5b 


INTEREST, in law, is generally taken 
for a chattel real, or a leaſe for years, &c. 
bnt more for a future term. : 

INTERJECTION, in grammar, an 
undeclinabſe part of ſpeech; fignifying 
ſome paſſion or emotion of the mind. 

INTERIM, a name given to a ſormu- 
lary, or kind of confeſſion of the articles 
of faith, obtruded upon the proteſtants af- 
ter Luther's death by the emperor Charles 
V. when he had defeated their forces ; ſo 
called, becauſe it was only to take place in 
the interim, mean time, till a general 
council ſhould have decided all points in 
giſppte between the proteſtauts and th 
Romaniſts. , , 

ISTERLOCUTORY ORDER, in 
lay, an order, that does not decide the 
cauſe, but only ſome matter incident 
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ginning and end of a cauſe; as when it 
chancery or exchequer, the plaintiff ab. 
tains an order for an injonction until the 
hearing of the caufe ; which order, not 
being final, is called interlocutory. 
INTERLUDE, an entertainment ex- 
hibited on the theatre between the atis of 
a play, to amuſe the ſpectators while the 
actors ſhift their dreſs, or to give time to 
change the ſcenes and decoratiohs. 
INTERMITTENT or INTERMIT. 
TING FEVERS, foch fevers as go off 
and ſoon return again, in oppoſition to thoſe 
which are continual. 
INTERNAL, in general, denotes 
whatever is within a thing. 
INTERNODIUM, among botaniſts, 
the ſpace between two knots or joints of 
the ſtalks of barley, oats, and the Uke 
lants. 

"INTEROSSEVUS, in anatomy, an ap- 
pellation given to the muſcles which move 
the fingers and toes, from their being ſitu · 
ated berween the bones of thoſe parts. 

- INTERPRETER, a perſon who ex- 
plains the words or writings of another, ſo 
as to make them intelligible ro thoſe who 
did not underſtand them before. 

INTERREGNUM, the time during 
which the throne is vacant, in elective 
kingdoms ; for in ſoch as are hereditary, 
like ours, there is no ſuch thing as an in- 
te rregnum. 

INTERREX, the magiſtrate who 
governs during an interregnum. 


INTERROGATION, or Point of IN. 


racer of this form (?) ferving to denote 
a queſtion, 

INTERROGATION, in rhetoric, is 
a figure, whereby the orator propoſes 
ſomething by way of queſtion ; which, it 
muſt be owned, greatly enlivens the diſ- 
courſe. 

INTERROGATORIRS, in hw, quet- 
tions wrote down, and demanded of the 
witnefles examined in a cauſe, more eſpe · 
cially in the court of chancery. 

INTERRUPTION denores the ſame 
thing with disjunction in proportion, and 
is noted thus (::) figtifying the breaking 
of the ratio in the middle of four diſcrete 
proportionals, as A: B:: C: D; that is, 
as A to B, ſo is C to D. 
INTERRUPTION, in rhetoric, when 
a perſon breaks off his diſcourſe ſudden]! y 
to ſhew ſome paſſion. 

INTERSECTION, in mathematicr, 
the cutting of a line or plane by another, 
or the point or line wherein two lines, or 


ihereto, which happens between the be- 


two planes, cut each other. © 
The 


TERROGATION, in grammar, a cha- 
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The mutual interſection of two planes 
3s a right line. The center of à circle is 
in the interſection of two diameters, &c. 
The equinoxes happen, when the ſun is in 
the intetſections of the equator and eclip- 


tic. | 
INTERVAL, in muſic, the difference 


between two ſounds, in reſpect of acute 


and grave; of} hat imaginary Tpace ter- 


minated by two ſounds, differing in acute- 
neſs or gravity. 

INTERVALS, in gardening and huſ- 
bandry, the ſpaces left between the ſevera] 
rews of plants ſown er ſet in gardens or 
fields. See Huſbandry. | 

INTESTATE, in law, a perſon that 
dics without making 9 will; in which 
caſe, a diſtribution, of his perſonal eſtate, 
after his debts aud funeral * are 
paid, is to be made among the wife and 
children of the deceaſed, or for want of 
ſuch, among the nem kin. by: 

INTESTINES, in anatomy, long, 
cylindrical,, hollow, and membranaccous 
bodies; or rather, one ſuch continued bo- 
dy, or tube, reaching from the ſtomach to 
the anus. 

The uſe aſ the ſmaller guts is to promote 
the formation of the chyle, to perſect its 
ſecretions, and ta propel the remaining 
teces to the larger. The office of the 


larger guts is to receive and collect the 


matter of the ſæces, and at a proper time 


to expel it. 

INTESTINAL, ſomething belonging 
to, or ſeated in the inteſtines. 

INTRENCHMENT, or R E- 
TRENCHMENT, in che art of war. 
See the article Retrenchment. 
 INTRIGUE, an atlcmblage of events 
or circumſtances, occuring in an affair, 
and perplexing the perſons concerned in it. 
In this ſenſe, it is uſed to ſignify the plot 
of a play or romance ; or that point where- 
in the principal characters are molt em- 
barrafſed, through the artrfice and oppoſi- 
tion of certain. perſons, or the unfortunate 
falling out of certain accidents and cir- 
cumitances. | 

In tragedy, or an epic poem, there are 
always two deſigus. The firſt and princi- 
paris that of the hero of the piece. The 
ſecond, contains the defigns of all thofe 
who oppoſe him. Theſe oppoſite cauſes 
produce oppofite effects; to wit, the ef- 
forts of the hero for 'the execution. of his 
delign, and the efforts of thoſe who thwart 
it. As thoſe. cauſes and deſigns are the 
beginning of the action, ſo theſe efforts 
are the middle, and there form a Knot or 
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diſnculty which we call the intrigue, that 
makes the greateſt part of the poem. It 
laſts as long as the mind of the reader or 
' hearer 1s ſulpended about the event of thoſe 
| oppoſite efforts : the ſolution or cataſtrophe 
' commences when the knot begins to un- 
/ rave), and the difficulties and doubts be- 
gin to clear up. hs 
INTRINSIC, a term applied to the in- 
ner, real, and genuine valves, properties, 
c. of any thing, in oppoſition to their 
extrinſic or apparent values, &ec, Fa 
INTRUSION, is lay, obtains where 
an anceſtor dies ſei ſed of an effate, or in ho- 
| ritance, which is expectant upon an eſtate 
for life, and the tenant for life dies; after 
| which a ſtranger enters before the heit, in 
| which caſe he is ſaid to intrulle. 


| aft whereby the mind perceives the aggee= 
| ment or diſagreement of two ideas, imme 
| diately by thenrſelves, without the inter- 
; vention of any other; in which caſe, the 
| mind perceives the truth as the eye doth the 

light, only by being directed towards it. 
Thus the mind perceives that white is not 
black, that three are more than two, and 
equal to one and two. +1 png pt 
' INVALID, a perſon wounded, maim- 
ed, or diſabled for action by age, &c. 
| INVECTED, in heraldry, denotes a 

' thing fluted or furrowed. 

INVECTIVE, in rhetoric, differs from 
reproof, as the latter proceeds from a friend, 
and is intended for the good of the perſon, 
reproved ; whereas the invective is the 
work of an enemy, and entirely defigued 
to vex and give him uneafineſs. 

INVENTION denotes the act of find- 
ing any thing new, oreven the thing thus 
found, 

INVENTION, in rhetoric,. according 
to Bacon, fignifies the finding out and 
chooſing of arguments which the orator 
is to uſe for proving his point, or moving 
his hearers paſſions. 

INVENTION, ia poetry, is applied 
to whatever the poet adds to the hiſtory 
of the ſubject he has choſen, as well as 
to the new turn he gives it. 

INVENTION, in painting, the choice 
which the painter makes of the ohjects 
that are to enter the compoſition of his 

jece. 

INVENTORY, in law, &c. is a ſche- 
dule containing all the goods ahd chattels 
of a deceaſed perſon that belonged to 
him at the time of his death, together 
with the value of the ſame, as appraiſed 


— — 


by two or more indifferent perſons. 


INVERSE 


INTUITION, among logicians, the 


| 
[ 


n 
INVERSE is applied to a manner of 


working the rule of three, or proportion, 


Whick ſeems to go backward, or contrary 
io the order of the common or threet 


rule. f 


Fluxiots. 

- INVERSION, in grammar, i: where 
the words of a phraſe are ranged in a 
manner not ſo natural as they might be. 
"Ir is a conſiderable beauty either in 
verſe. or proſe, when We have it from an 
able hand; it gives vigour and variety to 
4 ſentence, and. keeps the mind in an 
agreeable ſuſpence and expe#tation of a 
marvellous turn and contlution. 


+ INVESTIGATION properly denotes | 


the Roding any ching out by the prints of 
the feet. = 

- Mathematiciatis, &c. have hence appli- 
ed the word to the reſpectivv reſearches in 
which they are employed. 


INVESTTrURE, in Ea giving: 


livery of ſcifin or pdiſeſſion. 

' INVOCATION, ia theology, the act 
of adoring God, and efpetially of addreſ- 
frog him in prayer for his affiſtance and 

otectiomnß. n | 

INVOCATION, in poetry, an addreſs 
a? the beginning of a poem, wherein the 
poet calls for the aſſiſtance of ſome divi- 
rity, particularly of his muſe; or the 
dcity of poetry. 

"INVOICE, an account in writing of 
the particulars of merchandize, with their 
valee; cuſtom, charges, &c. tranſmitted 
by one merchant to another in a diftant 
country. 

One copy of every invoice is to be in- 
ſerted verbatim in the invoice- book, for 
the merchant's private uſe; and another 
copy moſt, immediately upon ſhipping off 
the goods, br difpatched by poſt, or other- 
wiſe, to the correſpondent; This copy is 
commonly drawn out upon a ſheet of large 
poſt paper; to the end of which is ſubfoln- 
ed a letter of advice. 

INVOICE-BOOK. This book 1s paged, 
and contains copies of the ipvoices- of 
goods ſeat to ſea : for as a merchant is 
obliged to ſend his correſpondent an in- 
vbice of all the goods he configns to him, 
16 it is reaſonable that he ſhould keep a 
copy of it for himſelf. 

INVOLUCRUM, among botaniſts, 
that ſort of calyx, or cop; which ſur- 
rbunds a number of flowers together, 
every one of which has, beſides this gene- 
ral cup, its 9wn paitievlar pet ianthium. 

The involucram conizits of a number 


1 
of little leaves, diſpoſed in a radiated 
manber. bit, Bf 
! © INVOLUTION, in algebra, the raiſ- 
ing any quantity from its root to any 


beight or power aſſigned. 
INVERSE Method of Flu vient. Sce 


The quantity a expreſſes any power of 
in general 5 the exponent (m) being un- 
* 


determined and a” expreſſes am, ora 
negative power of @ of au equal exponent : 
m — m m — m 0 
and a X a = 8 = = tk 
is their product; 4 expreſſes any other 
power of a4; a X a = x is the 
product of the powers 4 and 4 and 
„is their quotient. 
{ To raiſe any fmple quantity to its 24, 
3d, or 4th power, is to add its exponent 
| rite or four times to itſelf ; therefore, 
the id power of any quantity is had by 
| doubling its exponent, and the 3d, by 
trebling its exponent ; and ih general, the 
| power exprefſed by m bf iny quantity, 
is had by multiplying the etponent by m, 
' as is obvious from the multiplication of 
wers. 
| JOACHAIMITES, in chorth hiſtory, 
the | diſciples of Joachim; à Ciftercian 
monk, who was an abbot of Flora in Ca- 
'Iabria, and à great pretender to inſpira- 
tion. 
The ſoachimſtes Wert particularly fond 
of certain terparics : the Father, they 
ſaid; operated from the beginning till the 
coming of the Son; the Sin, from that 
time to theirs, which was the year 1260; 
and from that time the Holy Spitit was to 
operate in his turn. They alſo divided 
every thing relating to men, to doctrine, 
and the manner of living, into three 
claſſes; according to the three perſons ia 
the Trinity: the firſt ternary Was that of 
men ; of whom the firſt claſs was rhat of 
married men; which had laſted during the 
whole period of the Father; rhe ſecond 
was that of clerks, which had laſted dur- 
ing the time of the Son ; and the laſt was 
that of the monks, in which there was to 
be ah uncotnmon effuſtu of grace by the 
Holy Spirit: the ſecond ternary was that 
of doctrine, viz. the Old Teſtament, the 
New; and the everlaſting Soſpel j the firſt 
they aſctibed to the Father; the ſecond to 
the Son, and à third to the Holy Spirit: 
a third ternary cohſiſted in the manner of 
living; viz. under the Father, men lived 
according to the fleſh ; under the Son, 


they lived. according to the fleſh and the 
| I ſpirit 
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Fpirit; and under the Holy Ghoſt, they 
were to live according to the ſpirit 
only. . 
JOB, or Boat of JOB, a canonical book 
bf the Old Tettament, containing a narra- 
tive of a ſeries of misfortunes which hap- 
pened to Job, as a trial of his virtue and 
—— together with the conferences 

e had with his cruel friends, on the ſub- 
jet of his misfortunes; and the manner 
in which he was reſtored to caſe and hap- 
pineſs. This book is filled with thoſe 
noble, bold, and figurative expreſſions, 
which conſtitute the very foul of poe- 


try. 

— of the Jewiſh rabbins pretend 
that this relation is altogether a fiction: 
others think it a fimple narrative of a 
mat ter of fact, juſt as it happened: while a 
third fort of critics acknowledge that the 

ound-work of the ſtory is true, but that 

t is wrote in a poetical ſtrain, and deco- 
rated with peculiar circumſtances, to ren- 
der the nartation more profitable and en- 
tertaining. . 

The time is not ſet down, in which Job 
lived. Some have thought that he was 
much ancienter than Moſes, becauſe the 
law is never cited by Job or his friends, 
and becauſe it is felated that Job him- 
felf offered ſacrifices. Some imagine that 
this book was abſolutely wrote by him- 
ſelf ; others ſay, that Job wrote it origi- 
nally in Syriac or Arabic, and that Moles 
tranſlated it into Hebrew : but the rabbins 
generally pronounce Moſes to be the au- 
thor of it, and many Chriſtian writers are 
of the ſame opinion. 

OBBER; in law; a perfon that buys 
and ſells cattle for others. Hence ſtock- 
Jobbers are perſons who buy and ſell ſtocks 
for other perſons. 

- TOGULS, among the Eaſt-Indians, a 
kind of hermits, who generally ſtand un- 
der trees, or near their pagods. Some of 
them go ſtark naked, holding their arms 
acroſs over their heads, and continue in 
that poſture all their lives: others lie on 
the ground, with one leg higher than the 
other, and their arms raifed above their 
head ; and theſ® wretched penitents in- 
ſenfibly loſe the uſe of their arms and 
legs: ſome cynfine themfelves in cages, 
ſet on the top of a' thick fake, fixed in 
the ground, and theſe cages are ſo ſmall, 
that they put the penſtent to prodigiovs 
torture: ſome holding a ſabre ith one hand, 
and a Kind of ſhield in the other, go up a 
kind of crate, where hooking themſelves 
26 an iton, which runs a contlterable way 
„ Vol. II. 
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into theĩr backs, they ſpring forward into 
the air, flouriſhing their ſabres, and launch» 
ing out into extravagarit praiſes of their 
idols; and others plunke into the Ganges, 
in hopes of being devoured by a crocodile, 
fancying that by this means they ſhall 
obtain the happineſs of the next life, 

Theſe miſerable wretches are conſidered 
by the Indians as perfe&t models of piety 
and holineſs : they are followed by per- 
ſons of both ſexes; who make a vow of 
devoting themſelves to their fervice, and 
are wholly employed in ſoothing their va- 
luntaty ſufferings, by offering them alms 
and refreſhments. They call the pious 
to their devotions, by ringing a litt] 
bell; and when they hold their ſpiritua 
converſations, they fit cloſe in a ring, 
and ſet up a banner, made of ſeveral 
pieces of ftuff, faſtened at the end of a 
ſtick, 

JOHN, or 1 of St. JOHN, a 
canonical book of the New Teftament, 
containing a recital of the life, actions, 
doctrine, and death of our Saviour Jefus 
Chriſt, written by St. John the Apoſtle 
and Evangeliſt. See Coſped; 

St. John wrote his goſpel at Epheſus, 
after his return from the Ifle of Patmos, 
at the defire of the Chriſtians of Afia, 
St. Jetom ſays, he would not undertake 
it, but on condition they ſhould appoint a 
public faſt, to implore the affiſtance of 
God ; and that the faſt being ended, Sr. 
John, filled with the Holy Ghoſt, broke 
out into theſe words, © In the beginning 
© was the word, &c.“ The ancients aſſign 
two reaſons for this undertaking : the firft 
is, becauſe, in the other three goſpels, 
there was wanting the hiſtory of the be- 
ginning of Jeſus Chriſt's preaching, till 
the impriſonment of John the Baptiſt ; 
which, therefore, he applied himſelf par- 
ticolarly to relate. The ſecond was, in 
order to remove the errors of the Corin- 
thians, Ebionites, and other ſects. 

St. JTOHN's WORT, a plant called by 


authors bypericum. See the artiels Hype- 


ricum. 
* JOHN, ſurnamed Lackland, king 
of England, the fourth ſon of king Hen- 
ry 11. aſcended the throne in 1199, after 
the death of his brother Richard I. though 
Arthur, duke of Brittany, to whom it 
lawfully belonged, as being the fon of 
Godfrey, his eldeſt brother, diſputed it 
with him; but the young prince being 
taken by ſurprize at Mirabeau in Brittany, 
in 1262, was murdered in priſon. Upon 


this, Conftance, the mother of Arthur, 


3F imploced 
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Tmptored the affiſtance of Philip Auguſtus, | 
king of France, who promiſed to ſtrip 


him of all the lands he pofleſſed in France; 
and pope Innocent ILL not only excom- 
municated him, but abſolved all his ſub- 
jects from their oath of allegiance : at 
length the pope ſent Pandulph his nuncio 
into England, who offered the king the 
pope's protection on condition of his ſwear- 
ing to obey the pontift, and to refign his 
crown to him. To this John conſented, 
and repairing to Dover church, in the 
preſence of the prietts and people, took off 
his crown, difrobed himſelf, and laid 
all his enſigus of royalty at the feet of 
the nuncio, who was [cated on a throne. 
After which he ſigned a paper, by which 
he refigned the kingdom of England, with 
the lordſhip of Ireland, to the holy ſee ; 
and bound himſelf as a vailal to pay ſeven 
hundred marks annually for England, and 
three hundred for Iceland; and then did 
homage to the pope in the perſon-of his 
nuncio, who kept the crown and ſcepter 
five days in his poſſeſſion. 

The barons of England, fired with in- 
dignation at this meanneſs, and oppreiſed 
by the heavy taxes with which he loaded 
them, had recourſe to arms, and demand- 
ed a re-cltabliſument of the laws of Ed- 
ward the Conſeſſor, and a renewal of the 
charter of, Henry the Firſt : which being 
refuſed by the king, they elected Robert 


_ Fuzwalter for their general, entered Lon- 


don, and befreged him in the Tower. 
The king complied. when he could no 
louger refilt, and agreed to meet the barons 
gg. Pons or. the Mead of Council, 
between Stains and Windſor; and there 
being unable to obtain ſupplies from his 
people, and finding biineld top weak to 
withſtand his enemies, granted whatever 
they. defired, and hence aroſe the famous 
charter of liberties called Magna Charta, 
which he was obliged to fign, and alſo 
the charter of the libertics of the foreſt; 
charters that have been hace cſteemed. the 
foundation of the Englith liberties, The 
king however, though he had ratified theſe 
charters with a moſt ſolemu oath, brought 
over au army from Flanders, aud gayaged 
te whole kingdom; upon this the ba- 
uns applied for affiſtance to the king of 
France, promifing the crown to. his fon 
Lewis, if he, freed them from John's. ty- 
ranny. Lewis ſoo, came to their aſhit 


chelter, bie Johp.retired to VV inchetier, 
having prevailed on the pope ty exenm- 


mana bah the: Freach king and the 
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ance, landed, at Sandwich, and took Ro- | 
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Engliſh barons; but being deſerted by 
ſome of his mercenaries, the dauphin be- 
lieged Dover, while the barons inveſted 
Windſor ; after which the country was 
ravaged by both parties, who came to no 
engagement. At length grief aud fatigue 
threw the king into a fever, which is ſaid 
to have been heightened by his cating of 
peaches and drinking acw ale. He died 
on the 18th of October, 1216, in the 
fifty-firſt year of his age, and the ſeven- 
teenth of his reign. Others ſay he died 
of poiſon. He was ſucceeded by Henry 
III. 

JOHNSON (Mrs.) the Stella of 
dean Swift, under which name he always 
mentioned her, was the daughter of Sit 
William Temple's fleward, and the con- 
cealed, though undoubted wife of Swift. 
Sir William Temple bequeathed her in 
his will a thoufand pounds, as an ac- 
knowledgment of - her father's faithful 
ſervices. She had an elevated underſtand- 


ing, with all the delicacy and foftnefs of 


her ſexs Her voice, though ſweet in it- 
ſelf, was rendered fiill more harmonious 
by what the ſaid. Her wit was poignant 
without ſeverity ; her manners were hu- 
mane, polite, eaſy, and unreſerved : where- 
ever ſhe came ihe attracted attention and 
etteem. She was ſtrictly virtuous, fin- 
cerely rcligious, and conſtant, though 
not oftentatious, in her devotions. She 
had great ſkill in muſic, and was per- 
fectly well verſed in all the arts proper to 
employ a lady's leifure. Her wit was a 
fund of perpetual chearfulnefs, and ker 
prudence kept that chearſulneſs within 
proper bounds. In ſhort, the exactly ro- 
fembled the deſcription Homer has given 
of Penclope : 
A woman lovelieſt of the lovely kind, 
In body perfeft, and complete in mind. 
This is the character given of Stella by 
thoſe who knew her bet. Haw long the 
remained in England after Sir William 
Temple's death, is not known; but it ap- 
pears that ſhe was married to Dr. Swilt 
in the year 1716; by Dr. Aſhe; then bi- 
ſhop of Clogher, though the never could 
prevail upon him to acknowledge her open- 
ly as his wife. The flaw which in Swilt's 
eye reduced the value of ſuch a jewel, 
was the ſervile ſtate of her fathers he 
was a man of probity, but he-was only 
the Reward of Sir William Temple. Hence 
Dr. Swift and Mr. Johnſon preterved the. 
ſame manner of life after marriage as be- 
fore it. They lived in ſeparate houſes ; 
he remaining at the deanery, the in lodg- 
N * 1D? 
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ings at a diſtance from him, and on the JOINT, ia genera!, denotes the junc- 
other kde of the Liffey. Nothing ap- ture of two or more things. A 
peared in their behaviour inconfiltent with The joints of the human body are call- 
decorum, or beyond the limits of Platonic | ed by anatomiſts articulations. 
love. They converfed like friends, but in- The term joint is aifo applied to the 
duſtriouily took care to ſummon witnefles ( feparation between the ones or bricks of 
of their converſation; a rule to which | a building, uſually filled with mortar, 
they adhercd- fo ſtrictly, that it wovld be | platter, or cement: alto by carpenters, to 
dithcult to prove that they had ever been | che ſeveral manners of aflembling or fit- 
together without a third perſon. A con- ring pieces of wood together; as a dove- 
duct fo vanatural gave room for various tail joint, &c. . 
comments and reflections ; but however | Sriffneſs of the JOINTS, in ſurgery and 
unaccountable this renunciation of the | medicine, ſometimes proceeds - from the 
marriage rights may appear to the world, } bones being broken, bruiſed, or wounded, 
it certainly did not arife from any con- | eſpecially about the extreme parts, which 
ſciouſncſs of too near a conſanguinity ) being kept in one poſture, in order for 
between them, though the general voice | cure, the ſynovia of the joints becomes 
of tame was willing to make them both | thick, and depraves or quite abolithes irs 
the natural ch;ldren of Sir William Tem- motion; or it may proceed from the bony 
le; but this could not be true, Sir W.l- | juice proceeding from broken bones, and 
iam being employed as a miniſter abroad | infiuuating itteif into the joipt. Hoff- 
ſrum the year 1665 to 1670, fo that Swiit's { man fays, diſeaſes of the joints ſometimes 
mother, who never crotfed the fea, ex- proceed from ſpſams of the ligament. 
cept from England to Ireland, was out of | JOINT-EXECUTORS, in law, are 
all poſſibility of a perſonal correſpondeace } when two or more perſons are appointed 
with him, for two years before his birth. ſuch by will; in which cafe they are ac- 
It may be imagined that a woman -of | counted but as one fngle perſon; ſo that 
Stella's delicacy muſt repine at fuch a fi- the actions done by one of them are taken 
tuation. The outward honours ſhe re- | to be the acts of all, becauſe they all re- 
ceived ate frequently beſtowed on a mi- preſent the perſon of the teftator. 

treis: though a wife, the was not ac- JOINT LIVES, in law, is where any 
knowledged in that character, and though thing is granted or grven to two or more 
urictly virtuous, was obliged to ſubmit to | during their lives. a 
all the appearances of vice, except in the | JOINT-TENANTS, fuch as hold 
preſence of thole few witnedes of the cau- lands or tenements jointly by one title; 
tious manner in which the hved with her | as where a man grants lands, &c. —_— 
hulband. Hence inward anxiety difturbed | ſons and their heirs ; ſuch perſons, dur- 
by degrees the calmneſs of her mind, and | mg their joint tens ney, mult jorntly plead, 
the ſtrength of her body. She began to as welt as be jointly foed, which is com- 
decline in her heath in the year 1724, | mon to them with coparceners of lands. 
and from the firtt ſymptoms of decay, ra- JOIN TURE, in law, generally im- 
ther haſtened than thrunk back in the | pties a ſettlement of lands and tenements 


deſcent ; tacitly plezſed to find her foot- | made on a woman in confideration of 


ſteps tending to that place where they, nei- | marriage. 

ther marry, nor are given in marriage. R ale ſignifies # covenant, by which 
She died about the end of January 127, | the hutband, or ſome friend ot his, affores 
or 17238, abſolutely deſſ toyed by the-pecu- | lands, &c. to his wife, for the term of her 
| harity of her fata; a fate which perhaps | life. 

the could not have endured by an altiance-] 018 TS, or JOYSTS; in architecture, 
with any other man upon earth. - thoſe pieces of timber framed into the 


JOINDER, or ſOYNDER, ia taw, | girders and fommers,. on which the board 


ſigu iſies the joining of two perſons in one of the flpor are laid. 

ſor againſt another; as for inftance, if foifts are from hx ta eight inches ſquare, 
there are two joint · poſſciſurs of ds, and and vwght> ſeldom to lic at a greater dii- 
theſe ure taken from one of them, they | tance from each other than ten, or at moſt 


% 


may both join in an action to recover twelve inches, nor ought they ever to 


them. | bear a"grewrer length than ten feet; or to 
. JOINERY, che art of working in de tefs inte the wall than eight inches. 


wood, or of fitting various pieges of zim- {| All joifts on the back of @ chirzney ought 
iS 


ber together. 3Fa 
| | 
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to be laid with a trimmer, at ſix inches 


diſtance from the back. 

Some carpenters furr their joiſts, as 
they call it; that is, they lay two rows 
of joilts, one over another, the under- 
-moſt of which are framed level with the 
under fide of the girder ; and the upper- 
molt, which he croſs the lower ones, lie 
level with the upper fide of che girder, 

JONAH, or Prophecy of JON AH, a 
canonical book of the 80 Teſtament, in 
which is related, that Jonan was ordered 
to go and propheſy the deltruftion of the 
Ninevites; but that diſobediently aticmpt- 
ing a voyage another way, he was diſco- 
vered by the rifing of a ſudden tempeſt, 
and caſt into the ſca, where he was ſwal- 
lowed up by a whale, which having ladg- 
ed him three days and three nights in 
his belly, diſgorged him upon the thore ; 
whereupon being ſenſible of his paſt dan- 
ger and ſurpriting deliverance, he betook 
himſelf to the journey and embaſſy to 
which he was appointed; and arriving 
at Ninevah, the metropolis of Aſſyr a, he, 


according to his commiſſion, boldly laid 


open to the inhabitants, their fins and 
miſcarriages, and proclaimed their ſud- 
den overthrow ; upon which the whole 
city, by prayer and faſting, and a ſpeedy 
xepentance, happily averted the divine 
vengrance, and eſcaped the threatcned 
ruin. 

IONIC ORDER, the third of the five 
orders of architecture, being a kind of 
2 between the robuſt aud delicate or- 

rs. 

The firſt idea of this order was given by 
the people of Ionia, who, according to Vi- 
truvius, formed it on the model ofa young 
woman of an elegant ſhape, dreſſed in her 
hair; whereas th? Doric had been formed 
on the model of a ſtrong robuſt man. The 
Ionic order is diſtinguiſhed from the Com- 
poſite, in that it has none of the acan- 
thus-leaves in its capital; and from the 
Tuſcan and Doric, by the channels and 
flutings in its ſhaft, 

The capital of this order is adorned 
with volutes, and its corn:che with den- 
tels. The proportions of the Ionic pil- 
Jar, as they. are taken from the famous 
one in the temple of Fortuna Virils at 

ome, now the church of St. Mary the 
Egyptian, arc thele : 

1. The entire order from the ſuperſices 
of the area to the corniche, are twenty- 
two modules, or eleven diameters. 

2. The column with its baſe contains 
$ighteen modules. | 
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+ The entablature contains four ma- 
dules. 


4 The volute of the capital is of an 

oval form. 
5. The columns in this order are often 
hollowed, and furrowed with twenty-four 
gutters or channels, called flutings : theſe 
flutings are not always concave from the 
top of the ſhaft to the bottom, but for that 
third of it next the bale, they are filled 
up with a kind of rods or canes; and in 
the other two thirds they are left hollow, 
or ſtriated, in imitation of the tolds or 
plaits of a garment, _, 

When this order was firſt invented, its 
height was but fixteen modules ; but the 
ancients, to render it ſtill more beautiful 
than the Doric, augmented its height, by 
adding a baſe to it, 

Mr. Le Clerc makes its entablement 
four modules and ten minutes, and its pe- 
deſtial fix entire modules; fo that the 
whole order makes twenty-eight modules 
ten minutes, 

This order is at preſent uſed properly in 
churches and religious houſes, courts of 
juſtice, and other places of tranquillity and 
devotion. f 

This order has one advantage above 
any of the reſt, which confiſts in this, 
thar the ſore and hind parts of its capital 
are different from its fides ; but this is at- 
tended with an inconvenience, when the 
ordonyance is to turn from the front of the 
building to the fide ; to obviate which 
the capital may be made angular, as is 
done in the temple of Fortuna Virilis. 

Scamozzi, and ſome other modern ar- 
chitects, have introduced the upper part of 
the Compoſite capital, in lieu of the Ionic, 
imitating that of the temple of Concord, 
whoſe A ſides are alike. To render it 
a little more beautiful, the volute may be 
made a little oval and inclining. 

For the baſe, corniche, frieze, and pe- 
deſtal of this order, fee the articles Baſe, 
Corniche, &c. . 

IONIC DIALECT, in grammar, a 
manner of ſpeaking peculiar to the peo- 

le of Ionia. 

IONIC SECT was the firſt of the an- 
cient ſets of philoſophers ; the others 
were the Italic and Ileatic. The founder 
of this ſe& was Thales, who being a na- 
tive of Miletus in Ionia, accaſioned his 
followers to aſſume the appellation of Io- 
nic: Thales was ſuccceded by Anaxi- 
mander, and he by Anaimenes, both 
of- Miletus; Anaxagoras Clazůomenius 
ſucceeded them, and removed his ſchool 
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from Afia to Athens, where Socrates 
was his ſcholar. It was the diſtinguith- 
ing tenet of this ſect that water was the 
principle of natural things. 

IONIC TRANSMIGRATION was 
anciently a very celebrated epocha ; it 
took its riſe from the retreat of the Athe- 
nian colonies, who upon the death of Co- 
dras, put themſelves under the command 
of his foi Neleus, and eſtabliſhed the 
twelve cities of Ionia in Aſia. Theſe co- 
Jonies, according to Eratofihenes, were 
eſtabliſhed fifty years after the return of 
the Hiraclidz ; and according to Mar- 


ſham, ſeventy-ſeyen years aſter the taking 


of Tray. 
* JONSON (BENJAMIN) one of the 


greateſt dramatic poets of his time, was 


the ſon of a clergyman, and was born at 


Wellmiaſter, in the year 1574. He was 
educated at Weſtminſter-ichool, where 
Camden was his matter ; from whence 
his mother, who had married a bricklayer 
for her ſecond huſband, took him home, 
and obliged him to work at his father-in- 
law's trade; but being extremely averſe 
to that employment, he enliſted himſelf 
a ſoldier, and being taken to the Eng- 
liſh army in the Netherlands, diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf by his bravery, killing and 
deſpoiling one of the enemy in the view 
of both armies. 

Upon his return to England, he re 
ſumed his former ſtudies, and was ad- 
mitted into St. John's college, Cam- 
bridge; but being unable to ſupply the 
decent convenicncies ef a learned cafe, 
he entered into an obſcure play-houſe 
called the Curtain, in the neighbourh@d 
of Shoreditch, or Clerkenwell ; but his at- 
tempts as an actor could neither recommend 
him to a ſhare ip any of the theatres, 
which were then very numerous in Lon- 
don, nor provide him a ſupport ; on the 


- contrary, they rendered him a ſubject of 
ridicule. While he was thus a retainer 


to the ſtage, he had the misfortune to be 


engaged in a duel with one of his brother 
Actors, and was wounded in the arm, by 


his adverſary's ſword, which was ten 
inches longer than his own. However, 
he killed his opponent, who had chal- 
Jenged him. For this offence he was com- 
mitted to priſon, and during his confine- 


ment was viſited by a popilh pricſt, who tak - 


ing advantage of his deject on of ſpirits, 
made him a convert to the church of 
Rome, in which he continued for twelve 
years. 


At his ſirſt entrance into the play- houſe 


he had written a play or two, which had 


been condemned; he was twenty-fovr 
years of age when he offered another to 
the ſtage, which he had put into the hands 
of a perſon who had careleſsly run it over, 
and was juſt upon returning it, with the 
anſwer, that it would be of ns ſervice to 
their company, when Shakefpear caiting 
his eye upon it, found ſomething in it that 
pleaſes him, and therefore not only read 
it through, but brought it upon his own 
ſtage, where he was a manager, and 
acted a part in it himſelf, This was an 
introduction to farther favours from Shake- 
(pear, who ever after continued to re- 
commend our young poet, and his pro- 
ductions, to the public; he ever lent his 
hand in finiſuing ſome of them, and 
played a part in every play wrote by Jon- 
fon, as long as he continued on the ſtage. 
The firſt dramatic performance he printed, 
was his comedy entitled Every Man in his 
Humour, acted in 1598, afier which he 
for ſome rime regularly produced a play 
every year, and in 1600 made his court 
to queen Elizabeth, whom he compliment- 
ed under the allegorical perſonage of the 
goddeſs Cynthia, in his Cyathia's Revels, 
which was that year acted by the children 
of the queen's chapel. 

On the acceſſion of James I. he joined 
with Chapman and Marſton, two other 
dramatic writers, in a comedy called Eaſt- 
ward Hoe, in which, beipg accuſed of 
reflecting on the Scots, they were all three 
commiticd to priſon, and were in danger 
of loſing their ears and noſes; but upon 
their ſubmiſhon, received a pardon ; at 
which Jonſon was fo rejoiced, that he gave 
an entertainment to his friends, among 
whom were Camden and Selden. 

In the midſt of the entertainment, his 
mother drinking to him, ſhewed him a 
paper of poiſon, which ſhe told him the 
intended to have given him with his li- 

vor, after having taken a part of it her- 
ſelf, had the ſentence of his puniſhment 
palled. 

As queen Elizabeth had encouraged the 
taſte of maſques, ſo in the reigns of James 
and Charles 1. the exhibition of them be- 
came the principal diverſion of the court, 
and Jonſon was the principal perſon, who 
diſtingviſhed bimſelf in writing theſe 


pieces, while the dreſſes and decorations 


were managed by Inigo Jones : but Jon- 
ſon at leagth quattelling with him, made 
him the ſobject of his ridicule, in the 
character of fir Lanthern Leatherhead, in 
his comedy of Bartholomew Fair. A 
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4 At length Mr. Jon ſon gained fo high ! root are met with in the ſhops, one broug hr 


a reputation, that he was made port- 
laurcat to king James I. and in 1630 he 
wrote a petition to king Charles I. crav- 
ing, that as his royal father had allowed 
him an annual penfian of an hundred 
marks, he would make them pounds, 
This was granted, and a tierce of Spanith 
wine. In his laſt fickneſs he often ſaid, 
that he repented of the profanation of the 
Scriptures in his plays. He died on the 
36th of Augult, 1637, in the fixty-third 

ear of his age, and was interred in 
Welminfter-abbev, where there is a mo- 
nument erected to his memory, contain- 
ing his buſt, and the thort inſcription, 
“O rare Ben Johnſon.” 

JOSHUA, a canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament, containing a hiſtory of the 
wars and tranſact ions of the perſqu whoſe 
name it bears, This book may be divided 
into three parts : the firſt of which is a 
hittory of the conqueſt of the land of Ca- 
naan ; the ſecond, which begins at the 


— — 
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twelfth chapter, is a deſcription of that 


country, and the diviſion of it among the | deep reddith 


from Peru, the ather from Brafil ; uſually 
denominated, from their external colour, 
che firſt whitiſh, grey, or aſh- Coloured, the 
other brown. The hilt is generally pre- 
terred, being found to operate with the 
greateſt certainty and mildneſs. 4 
A root has been brought over under the 
name of white ipecacuanha, which has 
little or nothing of the virtues of the 
two foregoing : this is eably diſtinguiſh- 
ed by its yellowiſh white colour, woody 
texture, aud having no fiſſures or wrinkles. 
More dangerous abufes have ſometimes 
been committed, by the ſubſtitus on or 
mixture of the roots of an American, ap. 
cynum, which have been ſound to operate 
with great violence, both upwards and, 
downwards, and in fome inttances, as is 
ſaid, to prove fatal : theſe may be known 
by their being larger than the true ipecg- 
cuanha, the fiſſures more diſtant, the in- 
rermediate ſpaces tmoother, and more par- 
ticularly by the colour of the medullary | 
fibre, which in the poiſonous roots is 4 
eliow, in the true ipeca« 


tribes ; and the third, comprized in the | cuanha, a whitiſh or pale greyiſh. 


two laſt chapters, contains the renewal 


* Ipecacuanha has ſcarcely any ſmell, un- 


of the covenant he cauſed the Iſraelites to lefs during its pulverization or infuſion in 
make, and the death af their victorious liquors, in which circumſtances it emits. 


leader and gyvernor. The whole compre- 
hends a term of ſeventecn, or, according 
to others, of twenty-ſeven years. 
OURNAL, a day-book, regiſter, or 
account of what paſſes daily. 
JOURNAL, or DAY-BOOK, among 
merchants, that wherein the tranſactions 


recorded in the waſte-book, are prepared 
to be carried to the ledger, by having their 
proper debtors and creditors aſcertained 
and pointed out. See Book- Keeping. 

JOURNAL, among ſeamen, a certain 
diary of the occurrences that happen hom 
noon to noon in the courſe of the yoyage, 
as winds, weather, ſetting and ſhifting of 
fail', and remarking the various courſes 
and diſtances run, which are reduced into 
ond, and corrected by a ſolar obſervation. 
Every thing material that happens to. the 
ſhip or her crew is alſo obſerved particu- 
larly in this journal, 

IPECAUANHA, in pharmacy,, aflen- 
der. root, brought from the Spanith Welt- 
Indies, in ſhort pieces variogtty bent and 
contorted, full of . wrinkles and deep cir- 
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cular fiſſures, which reach quite down to 
a ſmall whitiſh woody fibre, that runs in 
the middle of each picce : the cortical part 
is compact, brütle, and looks ſmogth and 
x<baous on breaking, Two brts of this 


a faint nauſcous one: in chewing, the 
wrinkled cortical part proves bitter h and 
ſubacrid, and covers the tongue as it were 
with a Kind of mucilage ; the medu}lary 
woody fibre is nearly inſipid. Gcoflroy 
obſerves, that in pulverizing conſiderable 
quantities, the finer powder that flies off, 
un leſs great care be taken to avoid it, is apt 
to affect the opcrator with à difficulty of 
breathing, a ſpitting of blood, a bleeding 
at the noſe, or a ſwelling and inflammation 
of the eyes and face, and ſometimes of the 
throat; and that theſe ſymptoms go off in 
a few days, either ſpontancoully, or by the 
alſiſtance of venæſection. Jen 

This root is the mildeſt and ſafeſt me- 
tic that has yet been diſcovered; and may 
be ventured on almoſt in the loweſt cit- 
cumſtances, where the ſtomach requires to 
be un waded. The common dofe is from 
ten grains to a ſcruple, and upwards, - In, 
the Medical Obfervations. and Enquirics, 
publiſhed by a ſociety of pbyſicians in 
London, a great number of caſes is men- 
tioned, in which two grains operated ſuf- 
ficiently : in, conflitutions which bore. vo- 
miting all, and which were greatly rutfed . 
by the uſual doſes, two or three grains 
operated with great caſe. - Where it fads 
of opuuating vpwards, it commonly purges, 
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and ſometimes confiderably ; in this in- 
. rention it may be employed, in ſeveral 
caſes, to advantage, in conjunction with 
other purgatives, to determine its action 
downwards : fifteen grains of jalap with 


two or three of ipecacuanha have been 


found to purge more than twice the quan- 
m__ jalap by itſelf. 

The ipecacuanha was firſt introduced, 
about the middle of the laſt century, as a 
ſpecific in dyſenteries ; and repeated ex- 
perience has confirmed its efficacy in this 
diſtemper, not only when uſed as an eme- 
tic, but likewiſe when given in ſuch ſmall 
doſes as ſcarcely to affect the groſſer emun- 
tories. In common dyſenteretic fluxes, it 
frequently performs a cure in a very ſhort 
ſpace of time; not by its exerting an aſ- 
tringent power, as ſome have ſuppoſed, for 


it does not appear to have any real aſtrin- 


geney ; nor by its mucilaginous ſubſtance 
covering the inteſtines, and incraffating 
thin humovurs, as others, with more plau- 
fibiliry, have inferred both from its muci- 
laginous taſte, and from the robineſs and 
ſlimineſs which it maniſeſtly communi- 
cates to the contents of the ſtomach ; but 
apparently by promoting perſpiration, the 
freedom of which is in theſe cafes of the 
- utmoſt importance; and an increafe of 
which, even in a ſtate of health, is gene- 
rally obſerved to diminiſh the evacuation 
by ſtool. In common dyſenteries, the ſkin 
is for the moſt part dry and tenſe, and 
perſpiration obſtructed; and indeed this 
obſtruction, and the converſion of the per- 
ſpirable matter vpon the inteſtines, is very 
freheencly the immediate cauſe of the 
diſeaſe. Moſt of the common diaphoretics 
— off, in theſe caſes, without effect: 
ut ipecacuanha, if the patient after a 
uke or two be covered up warm in bed, 
ken on a free Jiaphoreſis, or a plentifol 
ſweat, by which means the diſtemper has 
often terminated at once. In putrid or 
malignant dy ſenteries, or where the pa- 
tient” breathes à tainted air, it Was not 
been found equally ſucceſsful : it requires 
here to be continued for feverat days, or 
repeated as an evacuant, with the further 
afiiflance of rhubarb; cordial antiſepties, 
and mild opiates or aſtringents. here 
plentiful evacuation is necefſary, or the 
offending matrer lodged deep, and the ope- 
ration can be borne without inconvehi- 
ence, the ipecacvanha is moſt advantage- 
ouſly given in ſmall quantities at a time, 
and repeated at proper intervals, till a vo- 
miting or purging comes on. 
The emetie virtue of ipecacuanha re- 
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| des in its reſinous par By deren 
titles 


the root in freſh quan of recti 
ſpirit, and infpiffating the ' filtered tinds 
tures, a refindus extract is obtained, to 
the quantity of about three duntes from 
fixteen, which, by itfelf, vomits ſtrongly, 
and with great irritation: the refidovin 
yields to water nearly four ounces of a ſoft 
tenacious mucilage, which has ſcarcely 
any ſenfible operation. Tf only a part of 
the reſin be extracted by ſlight digeſtion in 
a little highly rectified ſpirit, the remain- 
ing root proves more gentle, and rather 
purgative than emetic : in this ſtate it is 
recommended by ſome in dyſenteries ac- 
companied with a confiderable fever, where 
the root with its natural quantity of reſin 
might irritate too much; bat as ſmall 
doſes of the root irſelf operate with all the 
eaſe and gentleneſs that can he withed for, 
this precarious method of weakening it 
does not appear adviſeable. 

By boiling in water, a part of the refin 
is taken up with the mucilage ; the ex- 
tract amounting to about fix onnces from 
fixteen, and proving mildly emetic. The 
beſt menſtruum for extracting the entire 
virtue of the root, appears to be a mixture 
of one part of pure ſpirit, with two or ra- 
ther three parts of water; afrer fofficient 
digeſtion in this menſtrwum. neither water 
nor ſpirit took op any thing "confiderable 
from the remainder. In the ſhops, wine 
is employed: an ounce of the root is 
macerated or digeſted in a pint of canary 
or mountain; to which ſome add a quar- 
ter of an ounce of dried orange peel, to 
cover the unpleaſant flavour of the ipera- 
coanha. Theſe tinctures, in doſes of from 
half an ovnce or lefs to an ounce and up- 
wards, prove mildly emetic. Leto t Ma- 
teria Medica. 

* IPHIGENTA, in fabulous hiftory, 
the daughter of Agamemnon and Clytem- 
nettra, was conducted to the altar in order 
to be facrihced to Diana; that goddeſs he- 
ing no otherwiſe to be appeafed for Aga- 
memnon's having ſacrificed one of her 
hinds ; but when Iphigenia was ready to 
receive the fatal firoke, Diana had com- 
paſſion on her, and put @ hind in her 
place. 

* IPHIMEDTA, ir fabeſous hiffory, 
the wife of Aloevs, was raviſhed by Nep- 


tune, by whom the had Orus and Ephial- 


tes, two giams, who grew nine inches 
every month. 

*TPHTIS, in fabulous hiftorv, rhe 
daughter of Lygdus and Telethuſa. While 
Leletbuſa was pregnant, Lygdus expreſſed 
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his wiſhes to have a ſon ; but at the fame 
time let her know, that if ſhe brought 
forth a daughter, he had doomed the hap- 
leſs innocent to death. The goddeſs Iſis, 
however, encouraged Telethnia to put her 
confidence in her, promiſing to alli{t her, 
Fphis therefore was no ſooner born than 
ſhe was declared to be a boy, aud the de- 
ceit being ſucceſsfully carried on, Lygdus 
procured for her a beautiful maid, who 
was in love with Iphis, and who at the 
ſame that {he returned her affection, la- 
meated her ſex. At length, when they 
were at the point of being married, Tele- 
thuſa and Lphis implored the aſſiſtance of 
Ifis, who changed the maid into a youth. 

* IPHITUS, the fon of Prozxonides, 
king of Elis, in Peloponneſus, was con- 
temporary with Lycurgus, and reftored 
the Olympic games in the four hundred 
and forty-ſccond year after their inftitu- 
tion by Hercules. It is believed, that this 
re- eſtabliſhment was made in the eight 
hundred and eighty- fourth year beſore the 
Chriſtian zra, that is, one hundred and 
eight years before the epocha of the vulgar 
Olympiads, which falls in the ſeven hun- 
dred and feventy-hxtn year before the 
Chriſtian æra. 

IPOMZEA, American jaſmine, in bo- 
tany. This plant is by ſome reckoned a 
ſpecies of the convolvulus. 

* IPSWICH, a town of Suffolk, It 
is a place of great antiquity, and extends 
from St. Matthew's to St. Helen's, near a 
mile on the road, and is as much from 
north to ſouth. It is pleaſantly ſeated on 
the ver Jipps or Orwell, over which there 
is a fair ſtone bridge, leading to that part 
called Stoke. 
with a wall- or rampart, the traces of 
which are ſtil] to be ſeen, Ir had eight 
hundred burgeſſes in Edward the Confeſ- 
ſor's time, with fix or feven monaſteries. 
But at preſent- it is divided into four 
wards, containing twelve pariſh thurches, 
and there were ſeven or eight other 
churches and chapels, which are long 
fince ruined. The lait charter was given 
them by Charles II. Ir is governed by 
two bailiffs, and ten other port-men, two 
chamberlains, a recorder, a town-clerk, 
and twenty-four common-counc:l-men, 
The two members of parliament are elect- 
ad by the freemen at large. It has a 
guildhall, two hoſpitals, a free-ſchool, 
with a good library, and ſeveral alms- 
houſes. The quarter-ſeffions for the Ipſ- 


wich diviſion arc held here, and they have 


the privilege of holding pleas for all acti- 
| 


It was once fenced about 
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ons. The bailiffs and four of the porta 


men are juſtices of the peace. It was 
plundered by the Danes in 991, who des 
moliſhed the ditch and rampart of the 
town, and forced the inhabitants to pay 
ten thouſand pounds; and king Stephen 
demoliſhed the caſtle, which had been 
built by William the Conqueror. Cardi- 
nal Wolſey, who was a native of this 
place, and the ſon of, a butcher, began to 
erect a college here, which he did not 
finiſh. There are the ruins of ſeveral re- 
ligious houſes fill to be ſeen, and one of 
them is converted into a manſion-houſe, 
and has a park and bowling-green belong- 
ing to it, Here is a convenient Key, and 
a cuſtom-houſe, and very large ſhips have 
been built here, for as the tide riſes 
twelve feet high, ſuch ſhips may now get 
up, within a ſmall diſtance of it, though 
at low water the harbour is almoſt dry. 
The houſes are built in the old faſhions 
and the fireets are large. Long. 1. 6. E. 
Lat. 52. 12. N. 

* IRELAND, a large fruitful iſland, 
ſeated on the weſt of Great Britain, and is 
two hundred and fiſty miles in length, 
and one hundred and fifty in breadth. It 
is fixty miles diſtant from Holy-head in 
North-wales, and fifteen from Galloway 
in Scotland, being ſeated between fifty-one 
and fifty-fix degrees of north latitude. 
It is bounded on the north by the Nor- 
thern Ocean, on the eaft by St. George's 
Channel, and on the ſouth and weſt by 
the Weſtern Ocean. It is divided into 
four large provinces, namely, Ulſter on 
the north, Leinfter on the eaſt, Munfter 
on the ſouth, and Connaught on the weft. 
The whole area or ſaperficial content of 
this iſland, is computed to contain near 
eighteen millions of acres Engliſh meas 
ſure. Leinſter contains twelve counties, 
namely, Louth, Eaſt-Meath, Weſt-Meath, 
Longford, Dublin, Kildare, King's Coun- 
ty, Queen's County, Wicklow, Carlow, 
Wexford, and Kilkenny. Ulſter con- 
tains nine counties, namely, Donegall or 
Tyrconnel, Londonderry, | Antrim, Ty- 
rone, Fermanagh, Armagh, Downe, Mo- 
naghan, and Cavan, The province of 


| Munſter contains fix counties, viz. Cork, 


Waterſord, Tipperary, Limerick, Ketry, 
and Clare : and Connaught comprehends 
five counties, namely, Galway, Roſcom- 

mon, Mayo, Sligo, and Leitrim. 
Though Ireland lies pretty far north, 
yet the air is more temperate than in 
more ſouthern countries, but it is very 
moiſt, from the frequent rains that fall 
theres 
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therein ; and the winter is long, begin- 
ning early and ending late. But it does 
not confiſt ſo much in the extremity of 
cold, as the frequency of rain for the 
cold is fo moderate, that all forts of catile 
may temain in the fields all the year, both 
night and day, there being generally but 
little froſt or — Boſides the rain, the 
welt winds are very frequent and violent, 
which often end in ftorms; and there 
have been inſtances of their being ſo great, 
that the inhabitants. of the flat countries 
have ſuffered greatly by inundations. 
When the ſpring commences, which is 
generally towards the end of April, the 
ky is ſerene, and the air dry for five or 
fix weeks, and then frequent ſhowers be- 
in to fall again. They have likewiſe 
Aae weather towards the end of autumn 
for five or fix weeks, which happens very 
opportunely for the getting in their har- 
veſt. This country is extremely boggy 
in many parts, which, no doubt, contri- 
bates greatly to the moiſture of the air ; 


and if theſe lands were drained, it would 


very probably contribute not only to the 
health, but to the plenty of the iſland. 


The foil in moſt places is abundantly. 


fruitful, and fit for paſture or tillage, 
They feed a great number of horned cat- 
tle, with the beef of which a great num- 
ber of ſhips from England are victualled. 
The ground is likewiſe proper for hemp 
and flax, which it now produces in great 
plenty, to the advantage of their now flou- 
riſhing linen manufactures. This country 
likewiſe abounds in wool, of which they 
Export a vaſt quantity, both wrought and 
vawrought, particularly in yarn, The 
hills and mountains of Ireland are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names of Knock, Slieve, 


and Beinn; the firſt ſignifying a low hill, 


ſtanding ſingly; the ſecond a craggy high 
mountain, aſcending gradually, and con- 
-tinued in ridges; and the laſt a mountain 
of the largeſt ſize, ending in a ſharp 
abrupt precipice. The firſt ſort of hills 
may be ſeen for ten miles in length, 
from Kelſe in the county of Meath, to 
Bailiborough in the county of Cavan, as 
alſo about Dowa- Patrick. The ſecond 
kind of mountains, that is, thoſe that are 
very high, are but few in number; thoſe 
of Carlingford extending to Dundalk, beſt 
deſerve this character, for they may be 


ſeen at the diſtance of forty miles. There | 


are likewiſe ſome about Lough+Sally, in 

the northern parts of the county of Done- 

gall, and likewiſe the Curlieus, which 

' 1:parate the counties of Sligoe and Roſ- 
Vo . IL, / 
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common in the province of Connaught, 
The Mangerran mountains. in'the county 
of Kerry, the Croagh-Patrick in the 
county of Mayo, the Gaulty mountains 
in the county of Tipperary, the Slieu- 
bloom, which extends in a ridge through 
part of the King's and Qgcen 's counties, 
and part of Tipperary, the Brandon moun- 
tains in the county of Kerry, Slieugalen 
in the county of Tyrone, the large moun- 
tains in the county of Wicklow, particu- 
larly the Sugar-loaf hill, the mountains 
of Mourne and Iveah, in the county of 
Downe, which are reckoned amongſt the 
higheſt of the kingdom, are of the ſort 
which end in an abrupt precipice. Theſe 
mountains in general are of great advan» 
tage to the inhabitants, as being the cauſe 
of ſprings and rivers, and as they are the 
beds of mines, minerals, coals, quarries 
of tone, ſlate, 21d marble, veins of iron, 
lead, and copper, in all which they as» 
bound, 

In Ireland there are many loughs, or 
lakes, which are more frequent in the 
rovinces of Ulſter and Connaught, than 
in other parts of the kingdom. The 
ſmaller lakes in the county of Downe are 
Lough Rin, Lough Dinny, and Lovgh 
Carnan, the laſt of which is remarkable 
for being the ſcene of the maſſacre in 
1641. In the county of Weſt- Meath are, 
Lough Line, Lough Direvaugh, Lough 
Fiele, Lough Iron, Lough Banian-Aps 
nagh, and Lough Drin, which laſt has 


. trouts, which occaſion vomiting. In the 


county of Eaſt-Meath is Lough Romar 3 
in the county of Cavan, Lough Silline ; 
in the county of Donegall, Long Fin 
and Lough Derg, in an iſland of which 
the Papiſts pretend St, Patrick's Purgatory 
is yet to be ſeen, 

Perhaps no country in the world a- 
bounds more in fpacious and commodious 
harbours, inſomuch, that it would take 
up a great deal of room only to mention 
them. There are .likewiſe many con- 
federable rivers, ſome of them nivigable 
a great way in-land. The names ot the 
moſt conhderable are, the Barrow, the 
Neor, the Squir, the Black-Water, the 
Ban, the Lee, the Boyne, and the Shan» 
non. This laſt is the largeſt and the 
nobleſt of them all, and rites out of 4 
ridge of mountains, called Slieu-Neren, 
in the county of Leitrim, where it forms 
a confiderable lough. It divides the King- 
dom as it were into two peninſulas, and 


receives a great number of leſſer rivers in 
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fineſt in the world. 


an immenſe ſize. 


* 
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The trade of this kingdom might be | 


very great, if it was not for rivalling 
England in ſome manufactures, which 
are for that reaſon forbid to be wrought. 
The chief exports conſiſt in linen cloth 
and yarn, lawas and cambricks, which 
the Englith laws give great encourage- 
ment to. To theſe may be added wool 
and bay-yarn, which are allowed to be 
exported into England only, as alſo beef, 
pork, green hides, tanned leather, dryed 
calf- ſæius, rallow, butter, candles, cheeſe, 
ox and cow horns, ox-hair, horſe-hair, 
lead, copper-ore, herrings, dry-fiſh, rab- 
bert-ſkins, otrer-ſkins, goats-ſkins, ſalmon, 
and a few other particulars. Though 


Ircland was formerly over-run with woods,. 


they have been fo cleared away lately, 
that they have not now timber enough for 
common uſes, for which reaſon the iron- 
works have ſuffered very much, inſo- 
much, that the inhabitants have been 
obliged to ſearch for wood in the bogs and 
moraſſes. 

Ireland has produced many ſhining 

niuſes, and their bravery and nulitary 
Kal is well known, eſpecially when they 
ſerve in the armies abroad. In regard to 
the language, the Welth and the native 
Iriſh would be the ſame, if they had re- 
ceived no mixture from other tongues. 
The eftabliſhed religion is the ſame of 
that in England, only there are yet great 
numbers of Roman Catholics, befides Prei- 
byterians, Baptifts, and Quakers. There 
is but one univetfity in Ireland, and that 
is at Dublin, which confiſts of one col- 
lege only, founded by queen Elizabeth. 
» The curiofities of Ireland are, its eu- 
emption from ſerpents, and other veno- 
mous creatures, which the credulous think 
is owing to a miracle wronght by St. Pa- 
trick; but this was mentioned by Solinus, 
' ſome years before St. Patrick exifted. The 
Trith wolf-dogs are remarkable for their 
great ſtrength and fize, and the goſs- 
hawks and ger-falcons are ſaid to be the 
The latter 1s the 
largeſt bird of the falcon Kind, and ap- 
proaches to the ſize of a vulture. The 
moofe-deer, or at leaſt their horns, have 
been diſcovered under ground, in bogs, of 
But the moſt Rupen- 
dous and ſarprifing curiofity, is the Giants 
Cauſe ray, in the county of Antrim. It 
is of a triangwlar ſhape, and extends from 


«4 the foot of a ſtrep hill into the fea, no 


body knows how far; however, the length 
at low water is fix hundred feet; it con- 


ne of mzny chouſami pillars, of ditlc- | 
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rent ſorms, ſome of them being triangu- 
lar, and fo on to oftangular, but moſt 
of them are pentagonal and hexagonal, 
though all irregular and of unequal fizes, 
from fixteen to twenty-ſix inches in dia- 
meter: each pillar or column is made up 
of ſeveral joints, or pieces, from twelve 
to twenty-four inches long, the end of 
one being concave, and the other con- 
vex. The height of theſe is from thirty» 


two to thirty-hx feet high above the 


ſtrand, but how far they reach under 
ground is unknown, though they have 
been traced to the depth of eight 1 - 

The government of Ireland differs little 
from that of England, the kings of Eng- 
land always ſending lord-lieutenants, or 
viceroys, to adminiſter public affairs. They 
have likewiſe their houſes of partiament in 
the ſame manner. They have the ſame law- 
courts as in England, called the chancery, 
king's bench common-pleas, and exchequer. 
They have likewiſe judges who go the 
circuits, and juſtices of the peace in the 
fame manner as with us. But the chief 
_ of every county is the high the» 
riff, 

It is the general opinion that the firſt 
inhabitants of Ireland were colonies from 
Britain, tho” others think they came from 
Gaul. The firſt colony that aſſumed the 
regal title were called Firbolges, which is 
the ſame as Belgians, ſuppoſed tv come 
from the Belgæ of Britain, and are ſaid 
to have fettled in Ireland in the year of 
the world 2657, and ruled eighty years 
under nine kings. Theſe were difpofleficd 
by the Tuath de Danans, or Danonians, 
a people from Britain, in the year of the 
world 2737, who governed Ireland one 
hundred and ninety-ſeven years, during 
the reigus of nine monarchs, when the 
— revolution was brought abovt by the 

illeſans, in the year of the world 2934. 
Theſe are ſaid to have come from Spain, 
and having vanquiſhed the Danonians, 
were rulers of Ireland for two thouſand 
nine hundred and eighty-ſeven years, dar- 
ing the reigns of one hundred and fixty- 
fix Kings, till the year of Chriſt 1172. St. 
Patrick is ſaid to have preached the Goſpel 
in Ircland, and to have converted a great 
part of the nation to Chriſtianity in and 
after the vear 432. In 795 they were in- 
vaded by the Danes or Norwegians, with 
various ſucceſt, tilt the arrival of the 
Engliſh ; in 964 Edgar king of England 
ſubdued a great part of Ireland, with the 
city of Dublin; in 1014 there was, a 
bloody battle between Bryan Boro, king 
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of Ireland, and Cittrick the Dane, King 


of Dublin, when the former obtained the 
victory. 
worthip was ſe tled in Ireland; and in 1163 
Dermand Mack Maurrogh king of Leinſter, 
being a cruel tyraut, was depoſed, and 
went aver to Henry II. then in Aquitain, 
at war with France, to implore nis aid, 
who gave Dermoud credentials ; after 
which he went to Briſtol, taviting the 
Englith to affiſt him; and in May 1169 
there were got together thirty knights, 
fixteen jacks or light-coats of mail, and 
about three hundred archers and footmen, 
who landed at Wexford, and they being 
Joined by five hundred of Dermond's men, 
that town was taken after four days re- 
ſiſtance: afterwards other freth recruits 
arriving, they befieged and took Water- 
ford. Then they ſummoned Dublin, aud 
became maſters of the city, when they 
made a great ſlaughter of the citizens, 
and got a great booty, A few years af- 
ter this, that is in 1172, king Henry 
ſailed for Ireland, with two hundred and 
- forty ſhips, and landed at Waterford, 
which he took, and from thence marched 
to Dublin, which was ſurrendered into 
his hands; and this was ſoon followed by 
the ſubmitiion of the whole kingdom. He 
introduced the laws of Eegland, and firſt 
held a parliament at Dublin, diftributing 
large tracts of land to his grandees and 
followers. In 1173 there was a rebellion, 
which was ſoon quaſhed by his return 
back from England. Iu 1314 the king of 
Scotland endeavoured to divert the Eng- 
liſh arms from his own country, by ſend- 
iag his brother Edward Bruce to invade 
Ireland, who had ſach ſucceſs, that in 
1316 he was crowned king of Ireland at 
Dundalk. After which he ravaged the 
country through which he paſſed towards 
Waterford, but was obliged to march back 
to Uliter ; his forces were defeated by an 
Engliſh general, aud Bruce himſelf was 
flain, wuh two thouſand of his men. 
Thus au end was put to this revolution, 
and the Scotch government in Ireland. 
There were afterwards various rebellion; 
with different ſucceſs, but none fo formi- 
dable as in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
when the Iriſh rebels were ſupported by 
forces from Spain ; but they were routed 
by the lord depury Mountjoy before Kin- 
fate, and the Spaniards were forced to 
leave the kingdom. In 1608 there was 
another rebellion, begun by Chaur O'Dog- 
harty, bur he being ſhot accidentally, 


In 1tto the Romiſh fqrm of 
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executed. The rebellion and maſſacres 
of 1641 exceeded all the crveltics that 
were ever perpeirated z but at length the 
Iriſh rebels were totally ſuboued by Oliver 
Cromwell, and an end was put to the war 
by the confiſcation of many of their 
eltates in 1653. King James II. en- 
couraged by the great number of pa- 
piſts, entered this Kingdom, and reſtored 
all the forfcited eſtates; but king Wil- 
liam brought them back to their ob+dience 
in two ſucceſsful battles, and the eftates 
of great numbers of Iriſh nobility and 
gentry were adjudged to be forſened. Sce 
Dublin, 

IRIS, the RAINBOW, in phyſiology. 

IRIS, in anatomy, the anterior colour 
ed part of the uvea of the eye. 

IRIS, in borany, a perennial plant 
with long narrow leaves, ftanding edge» 
wile to the ſtalk. | 

IRIS, the flower-de-}uce, common iris, 
or orrice, in botany, is a native- of the 
mountainous parts of Germany, common 
in our gardens, and flowers in lone. 

The roots of this plant are a ſtrong irri- 
tating cathartic ; in which intention, their 
expreiſed juice has been given in hydropic 
cafes, from one or two drams to three or 
four ounces, diluted largely with watevy 
ar vinous liquors, to prevent its inflaming 
the throat, . 

The bluiſh expreſſed juice of the flowers 
changes on being infpiffated, efpecially if 
a little lime water is'added, to a fine greea; 
and in this form is directed, in foreign 
phartnacopee:as, for tinging ſome of the 
upetuous compohtions called cdoriferous er 
a poplectic bal ns. 

IRIS, Florence orrice, ſuppoſed to be 


only a variety of the foregoing, occaſion- 


ed by difference of climate; dittinguithable 


froca it in our gardens, by the flowers be- 
ing white, and the leaves inclining more 
to bluiſh. The ſhops are ſupplied from 
Italy with dried roots ſuperior to thoſe of 
our own growth, in oblong flattith pieces 
ireed from the fibres and brownith bark, 
externally of a whitiſh cofong, with brown 
ith ſpecks, internally inclining to yellowiſh, 
eaſily reducible into farinaceous yellowith 
whire powder. 

This root, in its recent ſlate, does not 
ſeem to differ much from the preceding; 
being, like it, navfeoos, acrimonious, aud 
purgative, though not quite in ſo great'a 
degree, and loſing theſe qualities on being 
dried. The dry root, as met with in the 
ſhops, has an unetuous, bitreriſh, pun- 


ſome of his adherents were taken and | gent taſte, — very ſtrong, but very _ 
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ble in the mouth ; and a light agreeable 
ſm-l!, approaching to that of violets, The 
dry root eis uſed in perfumes ; in ſternuta- 
tory powders, for communicating a grate- 
ful flavour, ſomewhat like raſpberries, to 
wines and to ſpirits; and medicinally in 
diſorders. of the breaſt, for attenuating 
viſcid phlegm, and promoting expectora- 
Lon. "Rr 
IRIS, in fabulous hiſtory, daughter 
of Thaumas and Electra, and the ſiſter of 
the Harpies. She was the metſenger of 
Juno, as Mercury was of Jupiter, and is 
repreſented as of ſurpriſing beauty; for the 
ancient poets repreſented that fine appear- 
ance in the heavens, which we call the 
rainbow, under the name of Iris, and be- 
ing at a loſs how to account for the pro- 
duction of this ſeeming phænomenon, it 
was called the daughter of Thaumas. 
IRON, Mars, in natural hiſtory, a 
greyiſh metal, ſoon tarniſhing in the air 
to a duſky blackiſh hue, and in no long 
time contracting a yellowith or reddiſh 
ruſt. It is the moſt ſonorous of the metals 
except copper; the hardeſt and moſt elaſtic 
of them all; hence its excellence for me- 
chanic inftruments ; it is made into tools, 
by which all the others are filed, drilled, 
and cut; and is the only one that 
ſtrikes ſparks with flint. It ſpreads difh- 
cultly under the hammer, but may be ex- 
tended to a great degree, drawn into wire, 
as {lender as the fineſt hairs: it is more 
eaſily malleable when ignited than when 
cold; whilſt ſome of the other metals, 
though ductile when cold, become quite 
brittle by heat. It is lightgr, confiderably, 
than copper; and alittle heavier than tmn. 
It is the only metallic body which attracts, 
or is attracted by, the magnet, one of its 
own ores. « - | . 
Iron grows red-hot much ſooner than 

any other meta}, and this not only from 
the application of actual fire, but likewiſe 
from ſtrong hammering, friction, or other 
mechanic violence. It nevertheleſs , melts 
the moſt difljcukly of all the metals; re- 
quiring, in its moſt fuſible ſtate, an in- 
tenſe bright white heat. When perfectly 
malleable, it is not fuſible at all, without 
additions, or the immediate contact of the 
burning fuel; and when melted, it loſes 
that quality, which deprives it at the ſame 
time of the other, as if fuſibility and 
malleability were in this metal incompa- 
tible. PP 
Solutions of iron made in acids give a 
low ſtain to linen, &c. and ſtrike a 

k colour with galls and other vegetable 


0 
aſtringents. Theſe are very valuable pro- 
perties of iron to the calico-printer, the 
ſtainer of leather, wood, &c. and the dyer. 
For linen and leather, the metal is com- 
monly diſſolved in four whey or ſmall beer; 
for dying, the vitriol is made uſe of. This 


metal affords alſo, in its calces, red and 
yellow pigments to the painter ; and a fine 
blue in the preparation, called from the 
place where it was frit diſcovered, Berlin 
or Pruſſian blue. A flight ſolution of vi- 
triol has been employed by ſome as an aſ- 
ſay liquor for diſtinguiſhing French bran- 
dies from common ſpirits prepared in imita- 
tion of them; French brandy having uſual- 


ly an aſtringent impregnation from the 


oaken caſks in which it has been kept, 
and hence ſtriking a bluith or black co- 
lour with the chalybeate folvtion ; whilſt 
ſpirits tinctured only with molaffes, burnt 
ſugar, &c. give no ſuch colour, The 
principle on which the blue colour depends, 
ſhews that it is no certain teſt : all ſpirits 
will exhibit it if impregnated with aſtrin- 
gents; and French brandies will not, 
without ſuch impregnation. 

Iron is exceeding rarely, if ever, found 
native in the earth. Mr. Lewis ſays he 
never ſaw a ſpecimen of pure native iron; 
but the maſſes which have been ſhewn 
him for ſuch, - were either not attracted 
by the magnet, or not diſſoluble in aqua- 
fortis. Its ores on the other hand are ex- 
tremely plentiful in almoſt all parts of Eu- 
rope: but South America, ſo rich in gold 
and ſilver, has little of this moſt uſefol 
metal. The richeſt ores of iron are com- 
pat and ponderous, of a browniſh, reddiſh 
brown, or red colour: they ſcarcely ever 
participate of perfect ſulphur, the pyritze 
excepred, and contain but little foreign 
matter: ſuch are, the magnet, the hæma- 
tites or bluod-ſtone, the common iron- 
ſtone, and ruddle. The running down of 
the iron-ſtone requires no particular ma- 
nagement, a ſtrong charcoal fire being the 
principal point. 

Smelting of TRON Ores. The ores of 


iron are commonly calcined previous to 


the fuſion ; the harder ones, though they 


ſhould cpntain nothing ſulphureous or arſe- 
nical, requiring that > dps to render them 
pulverable. In the large works, a quanti- 
ty of the ore is placed on the bottom of the 
wood or charcoal, intermingled with ſtrata 
of the ſame kind of fue]; the pile carried 
up to a confiderable height, and ſet on 

re. 
The fuſion is performed in furnaces 
twenty or thirty feet high, and eight or 
. ten 
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ten feet wide in the middle, but narrower 
above and below. The furnace is charged 
at top with charcoal, and the fire excited 
by large bellows moved by water. When 
the whole internal ſurface appears of a 
ſtrong white heat, the ore is thrown in, 
by little at a time, with charcoal over it, 
and commonly a portion of limeſtone, the 
true uſe of which is probably, not as 
has been generally ſuppoſed, to abſorb ſul- 
phur, but to promote the fuſion. The 
ore, gradually melting, drops down 
thrqugh the fuel into the receiver or bottom 
of the furnace, where a paſſage is open for 
taking off the ſcum or droſs. The metal, 
now in ftrong fufion, is let out by a tap- 
hole, into furrows made in a bed of ſand: 
the large maſs, which ſets in the main 
furrow, is called by the workmen a ſow, 
and the lefſer ones pigs of iron. Chimney- 
backs, ſtoves, garden-roilers, &c. are 
formed of this rough metal taken out of the 
receivers with ladles, and caſt into moulds 
made of fine ſand. Two or three tons of 
iron are run off in twenty-four hours : be- 
fore the force of water was called in aid 
to work the bellows, ſcarce an hundred 
weight could be obtained in a day, and a 
large quantity of the metal was left in the 
droſs: hence, in ſome places, the flags of 
the old works are now re-melted to advan- 
tage along with freſh ore. From the rich- 
neſs of the ſlags of different ores left by 
former times, 42 have been miſled into 
an opinion, that the metal was regenerated 
in them. a 

From the great con ſumption of wood in 
this duſineſs, and its ſcarcity in fome 
places where there ate rich mines of iron, 
attempts have been made to ſubſtitute other 
ſuels. Peat has been found to anſwer to- 
lerably well: in ſome parts of England, 
a quantity of this has for a conſiderable 
time been mixed with the charcoal; and 
a patent has been lately obtained for run- 
ning down the ore with peat alone. Pit- 
coal renders the iron hard and brittle : 
this inconvenience is ſaid to be in a good 
meaſure prevented, by previouſly coaking 
the coal, as is cuſtomary to fit it for the 
drying of malt. f 

The impure iron, as run from the ore, 
is melted down in another furnace, inter- 
mixed with charcoal ; a ſtrong blaſt of 
air being impelled on the ſurface of the 
metal, by which its fuſion is remarkably 
promoted. On diſcontinuing the action of 
the bellows, the iron thickens into a maſs 
called a loop, which is conveyed under a 


large hammer raifed by the motion of 2. 
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water-mill, The iron, beat into a thick 


ſquare, is heated till ready to melt, and 


torged again: by a few repetitions of this 
proceſs, it becomes completely malleabley 
and 1s at length formed into bars for tale 
A large quantity of vitreous ſcoria ſeparates 
boch in the fuſion and the forging: the 
rough caſt iron, obtained from ſome ores, 
loſes more than half its weight in being 
made into bars. 

Preparation of IRON, in medicine, are, 
1. The crude filings, reduced to an impal- 
pable powder, greatly recommended in 
female diſorders. ; 

2. The crocus martis. See Crocus, 

3- The flores martiales, or flowers of 
iron. Sce the article Flos. 7 

4. The fal martis, or  falt of irony 
which is prepared thus : mix together a 
quart of water, and eight ounces of the 
oil of vitriol ; pour the oil of vuriol in by 
a little at a time: put the mixed liquor 
into a glaſs veſſel, and add to it 
ounces of the filings of iron : when the 
ebullition 1s over, evaporate the liquor to 
a pellicle, and ſet it to ſhoot, there will 
then be a green vitriol or ſalt, found in 
fair cryſtals : dry them for uſe. 

This ſalt is one of the moſt powerful 
preparations of this metal ; it opens ob- 
ſtructions of all kinds, ſtrengthens the 
viſcera, is an excellent medicine in ca- 
chextes, and deſtroys worms. 

5. Tincture of iron, with ſpirit of falr, 
is made thus: take filings of iron, half 
a pound; Glavber's ſpirit of ſea ſalt, 
three pounds; reclified ſpirit of wine, 
three pints : digeſt the ſpirit of ſalt and 
filings together, without heat, 2s long as 
the ſpirit will work upon them ; then aſter 
the fces have ſubſided, pour off the clear 
liquor, evaporate it to one pound, and to 
this add the ſpirit of wine. 

This bas the ſame virtues as the crocus 
martis. See the article Crocus, 

6. Chalybeate, or fleel-wine, is made 
in the following manner : take filings of 
iron, four ounces; cinnamon and mace, 
of each half an ounce; of rheuiſh wine, 
two quarts : infuſe them a month, without 
heat, often ſhaking the veſſel, and then 
filter it oif for uſe. | 

This wine is an excellent ſtomachie and 
aperient; a*moderate glaſs may be drank 
once or twice a day, or it may be mixed in 
apozems of the aperient vegatables. 

IRONY, in rhetoric is when a perſon 
ſpeaks contrary to his thoughts, in, order 
to add force to his diſcourſe: whence 
Quintillian calls it dives floguizm, T 

| Thus, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Thus, when a notorious villain is 


ſcorufully complimented with the tiles of 


@ very honeſt and excellent perton ; the 
character of the perſon commended, the 
air of contempt that appears in the ipeak- 
er, aud the exorbitancy of the commen- 
dations, ſufficiently diſcover the diſſimu- 
lation or irony. | 

IRREGULAR, ſomething deviating 
from the common forms, or rules ; thus 
we ſay an irregular fortification, an irre- 
gular n gur, &c, 

IRREGULAR, in grammar, ſuch in- 
flect ions of words as vary from the gene- 
ral rules; thus we ſay, irregular nouns, 
irregular verhs, &c. 

IRREGULAR BODIES are folids not 
terminated by equal and fimilar ſurfaces. 

IRREGULAR COLUMN, in archi- 
tecture, a column which does not only 
deviate from the proportious of any of 
the hve orders, but whote ornaments, 
whether in the thaft or capital, are abſur 
and ill choſen. 

ISALAH, or Prophecy of ISAIAH, a 
canonical book of the Old Teltament. 
Iſaiah is the firſt of the four greater pro- 
- phets, the other three being Jeremiah, 
— and Daniel. This prophet was 
of royal blood, his father Amos being 
brother to Azariah, King of Judah. The 
nyc firſt chapters of this prophecy relate 
to the reign of Uzziah ; the viſion, in 


the ſixth chapter, happened in the time of 


- Jotham : the next chapters, to the fif- 
teenth, include his prophecies under the 
- reign of Ahaz; and thoſe that were made 
under the reigns of Hezekiah and Manaſ- 
ich, are related ia the next chapters to the 
end. The ſtile of this prophet is noble, 
ſublime, and florid - Grotius calls him the 
Demoithenes of the Hebrews, He had 
+ the advantage, above the other prophets, 
of improving his dition by converting 
with men of the greateſt parts and elocu- 
tion, and this added a ſublimity, farce, 
- and majeſty to what he ſaid, He impar- 
tially repraved the vices of the age in 
which he lived, and openly diſplayed the 
_ . judgments of God that were hanging over 
the Jewiſh nation; at the ſame time de- 
nouncing vengeance on the Aſſyrians, 
- Egyptians, Ethiopians, Moabites, Edo- 


- mites, Syrians, and Arabiaus, who were, 


- 4nirumental in inflicting thote judgments, 
He foretold the deliverance of the 
© Jews from their captivity in Babylon, by 
the hand of Cyrus King of Perſia, an 
hundred years. before it came to paſs ; but 


the moſt gemarkable of his predictions | 
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are thoſe concerning the Meſũah, in 
which he not only foretold his coming in 
the fleth, but all the great aud memorable 
circumſlances of his life and death. 

ISCHIUM, in anatomy, the name of 
a bone deſcribed under the article inno- 
minata ofla. | 

ISCHURY, Iſchuria, in phyfic, a ſupe 
prefiion of urine. 

Women with child are often troubled 
with an entire ſupprefion of urine; the moſt 
general cauſes of which are gravel and fione, 
an inflammation of the neck of the blad- 
der owing to the piles, or a ſtrangulation 
of the neck of the bladder, betwixt the 
os _ and head-of the child, when it 
is ſunk very low, 

In the two firſt caſes, general remedics, 
as bleeding, emollient clyſters, and gentle 
purges, with ſoftening decoctions, are of 
great uſe, but nothing gives ſo ſpeedy a 
relief as a catheter. But when the head 
of the child is ſunk very low, and preſſes 
firongly againſt the os pubis, the caibeter 
will not paſs ; and then the remedy 1s to 
put back the child's head, which imme- 
diately gives liberty to the vrine to come 
away without uſing the catheter. . 

La Motte makes a diſlinction berwixt a 
ſuppreſſion and retention of urine, In the 
latter caſe the patient has frequent motions 
to make water, without being able to do it. 
But in a total ſuppreſſion of urine, the pati- 
ent has ſeldom or never any inclination to 
make water; and if any happen, it is done 
in a monat: this laft is the moſt dan- 
gerous. | 

To diſcharge the vgine by a puncture of 
the bladder is never undertaken, when 
rehef can be had from internal medicines, 
or the introduction of the catheter, Now 
the catheter cannot be introduced in the 
following caſes: 1, When the neck of 
the bladder is greatly inflamed, whereby. 
the urethra is contracted. 2, A caruncle, 
cicatrix, or hard tubercle may obſtruct the 
pallage. 3. The introduftion of the 
catheter in old men is ſometimes impracti- 
cable, from the ſtricture or wrinkles of the 
urethra. 4. From the detention of its 
ſpongy ſubſtance with blood. 5. From a 
ſcirrhofity or preternatural tumor of the 
proſtate gland. Laſtly, from a ſtone lodged 
in the neck of the bladder. Upon ſuch 
occaſions recourſe muſt be had to this ore- 
ration; and among the various methods 
made uſe of, Heifter prefers the follow- 
ing, namely, to make an inciſion on the 
left fide of the ſuture of the peritonzum 
inte, the body oi the bladder, ſo as not to 

injuro 
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injure its neck, with a trochar and canuls. 
Atter which the perforator is extracted, 
but the canula remains there for the more 
ready diſcharge of the urine, by which 
mcans both the operation and the cure are 
greatly facilitated, Nor is it improper to 
paſs one or two fingers into the anus, for 
the better direction of the inſtrument into 
the bladder, and the preſervation of the 
rectum. 

When the cauſe is removed, the tube 
may be extracted, and the wound healed by 
the application of balſam of capivi. 

'* ISIS, in Pagan worſhip, was: the 
wife of Ofiris, and a famons goddeſs of 
the Egyptians, from whom all the god- 
deſſes of the Greeks and Romans were 
formed ; whence ſhe was called Myriony- 
ma, the goddeſs with a thouſand names. 
The Egyptians celebrated the feltival of 
this goddeſs with the utmoſt ſolemaity, 
and her worlhip was alſo introduced 
among the Greeks and Romans, who erect- 
ed temples to her. i 

ISI N GLASS, Ichthyecolla, in the ma- 

teria medica, &c. 

ISLAND, a tract of dry land, encom- 
paſſed with water, in which ſenſe it ſtands 
contradiſtinguiſhed from continent, or 
terra firma. 

ISLE, in general, denotes the ſame 
with ifland, oaly frequently uſed in a 
diminutive ſenſe. 

ISLES, in architecture, denote the 
fides or wings of a building. 

ISOCHRONAL, ISOCHRONE, or 
ISOCHRONOUS, is applied to fuch vi- 
brations of a peadulum, as are performed 
in the ſame ſpace of time, as all the vibra- 
tions or {wings of the ſame pendulum are, 
whether the arches it deſcribes be longer 
or ſhorter : for when it deſcribes a ſhorter 
arch, it moves ſo much the flower, and 
when a long one, proportionably faller. 

ISOSCELES TRIANGLE, in geome- 

„a triangle which hath two equal ſides. 

ISPIDA, the king-fiſher, in ornitho- 
lozy, a genus of the picz-order of birds. 
This is a very numerous genus, the ſpecies 
of which are chiefly diſtinguiſhed by 
their fize and ditferent colours. " 

ISSUE, in law, has ſeveral fignifica- 
tions, it being ſometimes taken for the 
children begotten between a man aud his 
wife; ſometimes, for profits arifing from 
amercements and fines ; and fome- 
times, for the profits iſſuing out of lands 
or tenements : but this word generally 
implies the concluſion, or point of matter, 


| 


that iſſues from the allegations and pleas | 


| 


of 


of the plaintiff and defendant in 2 cauſe 
tried by a jury of twelve men. 

ISSUES, in furgery, ſmall artificial 
apertures made in a fleſhy part of the 
body, to drain off ſuperſluous or noxious 
humours. / 


An iſſue ſhould be made in the middle 


of a muſcle, that the neceſſary mat ion of 
the part may not incommode or put 
the patient to pain, The beſt way of 
making ilſues in children, is by applying a 
{mall piece of bliſtering plaſter, as big as 
a pea, to the part; and letting it ſie on 
fora few hours, it will cauſe a bliſter upon 
raiſing the ſkin, apply a pea and compreſs 
it tight with a bandage, till by degrees it 
finks in and forms an ifſue. 

ISTHMIA, or ISTHMIAN GAMES, 
one of the four ſolemn games which were 
celebrated every fifth year in Greece ; ſo 
called from the Corinthian iflhmus, where 
they were kept. 

Theſe games, according to ſome, were 
inſtituted in honour of Palzmon, or Me- 
licertes, the fon of Athamas king of 
Thebes, and Ino. Others report, that 
they were inſtituted by Theſeus, in honour 
of Neptune: others again are of opinion, 
that there were two diſtin folemnities 
obſerved in the Iſthmus, one to Melicertes, 
and another to Neptune, Theſe games 
were held fo facred and inviolable, that 
when they had been intermitted for ume 
time, through the oppreſſion and tyranny 
of Cypſelvs, king of Corinth, after the 
tyrant's death the Corinthians, to retew 
the memory of them, employed their ut - 
moſt power and induſtry, The victors 
de rewarded with garlands of pine- 
leaves ; afterwards parfley was given them; 
but at length the pine was reſomed, and 
to this was added the reward of one hun- 
dred ſilver drachmæ. Theſe games were 
fo celebrated, and the concourſe at them 
ſo great, that only the principals of the 
moſt remarkable cities could have place in 
them. The Athenians had ovly as moch 
room allowed them as the fail of a ſhip, 
which they tent yearly to Delos, could 
cover. 

ISTHMUS, in geography, a narrow 
neck of land that joins two continents, ar 
joins a peainſula to the terrra firma, and 
ſeparates two ſeas. The moſt celebrated 
ſthmuſes are thoſe of Panama, or Darien, 
which joins North and Sovth America; 
and that of Suez, which connects Aha 
and Africa; that of Corinth, of Crim 
Tartary, &c. 
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ITALIAN, the language ſpoken in 


y. This tongue is derived principally 
from the Latin; and of all the languages 
formed from the Latin, there is none 
which carries with it more viſible marks 
of its original than the Italian. It is ac- 
counted one of the moſt perfect among the 
modern tongues, containing words and 
Phraſes to repreſent all ideas, to expreſs all 
ſentiments, to deliver one's ſelf on all ſub- 
jects, to name all the inſtruments and parts 
of arts, &c. It is however complained, 
that it has too many, diminuttves and ſu- 
perlatives, or rather augmentatives, but 
without any great reaſon: for if theſe 
words convey nothing fartherito the mind 
than the juſt ideas of things, they are no 
more faulty than our pleonaſms and hy- 
perboles. The language correſponds to 
the genius of the people ; they are flow 
and thoughtful, and accordingly their 
language runs heavily, though ſmoothly, 
and many of their words are lengthened 
out to a great degree. 

The Italiaus have a great taſte for mu- 
fic, and to gratify their paſſion this way, 
have altered abundance of their primitive 
words, leaving out confonants, taking in 
yowels, foſtening and lengthening out 
— terminations for the ſake of the ca- 

ce. Hence the language is extremely 
muſical, and ſucceeds better than any 
othex in operas, and ſome parts of poetry; 
but if fails in ſtrength and nerves : hence, 
alſo, a great part of its words borrowed 
from the Latin, become ſo far diſguiſed, 
that they are nat eafily known again. 

ITALIC CHARACTERS, in print- 
ing. See Letter. | h 

ITALIC or ITALIAN HOUPS, 
the twenty-four hours of the natural day, 
accovnted from the ſun-ſetting of one day, 
to the. ſame again the next day. 


ITALIC SECT, 2 party of ancient 


philoſophers, founded by Pythagoras, fo 
called, becauſe that philoſopher taught in 


Tarentum, Metapontus, Heraclea, Na- 


, ples, &c. in Italy. _ 

* ITALY, one of the principal coun- 
tries of Europe, ſeated between ſeven and 
ninetcen degrees of eaft longitude, and be- 
tween thirty- eight and forty-ſeven degrees 


of north latitude... Ir is bounded on the 


north by Swiſſerland and the Alps, which 
| ſeparate it from Germany, on the eaſt by 
the gulph of Venice, on the South by the 
Mediterranean, Sea, and on the welt by 
the ſame ſea and the Alps, which ſeparate 
it from France. It is ſaid to have taken 


its name from an ancient king of Sicily, | 


ö 
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Italy is faid to reſemble a boot in ſhape, 
and is in length, from north-weſt to ſouth- 
weſt, fix hundred miles and vpwards ; but 
the breadth is very unequal, being in the 
north, which is called the boot-top, four 
hundred miles in breadth, in the calf of 
the leg one hundred and twenty, and about 
the inſtep eighty miles. After the diſ- 
membering the Roman empire by the bar- 
barians, the Goths poſſeſſed 4 great part of 
Italy, and after them the Lombards found- 
ed a very powerful kingdom there, towards 
the end of the fixth century, which laſted 
about two hundred years, and till retains 
the name of Lombardy. Charlemagne 


having driven away the Lombards, ſeized 


Upper Italy, of which he gave a confide- 
rable part to the pope, but Lower Italy, 
that is to ſay, the Kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, were retained by the Greek empe- 
rors of Conſtantinople, who were drove 
2 from thence by the Saracens and 
Turks. Italy is now in the poſſeſhon of 
the following principal ſovereigns, that is, 
the pope, the queen of Hungary, the re- 
public of Venice, the great duke of Tuf- 
cany, the king of the two Sicilies, and the 
king of Sardinia. The principal rivers of ' 
Italy are, the Po, the Tiber, the Adige, 
and the Arno. This country is, beyond 
all doubt, one of the fineſt and beſt in the 
world ; but it is not ſo-well cultivated as it 
might be, and was formerly, partly from 
the great number of eccleſiaſtics, and part - 
ly from the exaQtions of their governors, 
who, by their oppreſſions, ſcarce make it 
worth while for the huſbandman in ſome 
places to till the ground; however, the 
land is very fertile, and has properly ac- 
quired the name of the Garden of Europe. 
The air is very temperate and wholeſome, 
unleſs in the Kate of the Church, and in 
ſome places on the ſea-coaſt. It produces 
abundance of corn, rice, wine, oil, oranges, 
lemons, citrons, pomegranates, all ſorts 
of fruits and flowers, honey, filk, and even 
cotton and ſugar in the kingdom of Naples. 
The foreſts are full of all forts of game, 
and the mountains of good paſtures, which 
feed a great number of beaſts. There are 
mines of ſulphur, iron, and quarries of 
alabaſter and all kinds of marble. Italy is 
a mountainous country, for, befides the 
Alps, there are the Apennine mountains, 
which run through its whole length, as al- 
ſo mount Veſuvius, which throws out 


| tones, aſhes, fire and ſmoke. It has alſo 


ſeveral great lakes, as the Majore, Lu- 
gano, Como, Ifio, c. As Italy, as has 
been ſaid, is repreſented by the ſhape of 

N a2 boot, 
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parts; the top of the boot contains the an- 
cieat Lombardy, in the calf are the terti- 
tories of the Church and Tuſcany, and in 
the ſmall of the leg and foot the kingdom 
of Naples; to which may be added a fourth 
| parts comprehending the iſlands, of which 
icily, Sardinia, Corfica, and the iſlands 
of Lippari, are the principal. Beſides the 
principal ſovereignties already mentioned, 
there are ſeveral others, which we ſhall 
juſt mention: in the north of Italy are the 
duchies of Savoy, Piedmont, and part of 
Montſerrat, ſubje& to the king of Sardi- 
nia ; the territory of Genoa, ſubject to the 
Genoefe j the duchies of Milan, Mantua, 
aud the reſt of the duchy of Montſerrat, 
are ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria ; the 
duchy of Parma, is ſubje& to the iufant 
2 1 the duchy of Modena to'its own 
uke; and the large territoties of Venice 
are ſubject to that republic. Tuſcany is 
ſubject to the emperor. The pope's domi- 
tions almoſt ſurround the duchy of Tuſca- 
ny and the ſtate of Lucca, ily; the 
kingdom of Naples is ſubje& to the king 
of the Two Sicilies: There are a great 
number of archbiſhopricks and bilhopricks ; 
and there are ſeveral univerſities, the moſt 
famous of which are at Salerno, Naples, 
ome, Firmo, Macerata, Bologna, Sien- 
ha, Piſa, Turin, Pavia, Padua, and Ve- 
nice. There is but one language ſpoke in 
all Italy, which is a corruption of the La- 
tin, and is thought to be the pureſt iu Tuf- 
Eany, The inquifition is eſtabliſhed in 
all parts of Italy, to protect the Roman 
atholic religion from the attempts of the 
reformed churches ; however, there ate 
foreign proteſtants in ſome places; who 
are allowed to live there on account of 
rade; and, for the ſame reaſon, there are 
ews, Greeks, and Armenians, who are 
allowed the exerciſe of their religion; Pro- 


perly ſpeaking, Italy has no capital city, | 


though Rome ſeems to deſerve that title 
moſt ; but there are ſeveral who are diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſome particular epithet according 
to their fuppoſed predominant qualities; thus 
Rome is called the Holy, Naples the No- 
ble, Florence the Fair, Genoa the Superb, 
Milan the Great, Ravenna the Ancient, 
Venice the Rich, Padua the Learned, Bo- 
logna the Fat, Leghorn the Trade; Vero- 
na the Charming, Lucca the Pretty, and 
Cafal the Strong, The Tralians reckon 
their hours differemly from other countries, 
for the firſt hour after ſun-ſet is the begin- 
ning of the twenty-four, which end at the 
fame the next 
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divided into three principal 


| 4 great number of good as well as bad qua: 


nious, politic, and art not wanting in va* 
lour ; but having enjoyed the happineſs of 
peace a great while together, they are ad- 
dicted to lux 
ſure, and have fallen into à ſoſtneſs di- 
rectly oppoſite to the military genius of the 
ancient Romans: they are extremely re- 
vengetul ; and thete afe ſome quarrels be- 
tween families ſcarce evet to be-reconciled; 

ITALIAN ISLANDS, thoſe iſlands 
that lie in the Mediterranean fea; the 
chief whereof are, Sicily, ſubject to the 
King of the Two Yicilies, or Naples ; 
Sardinia; ſubject to that King; and Cor- 
ſica, ſubject tormerly to the Genoeſe ; by 
them lately ceded to France, which power 
ſubdued the inhabitants by the force of 
its arms. 3 . 

ITCH, a diſeaſe of the ſkit which is 
corrupted by the oozing out of certain ſharp 
humours, which gather into puſtules, and 
occafioti a putigo of itching. 

The itch is either moiſt ot dry; which, 
appearing in the joints principally at firſty 
gradually fpreads through the reſt of the 
body, except the head; 

Tais diſeaſe fitſt appears in a reddiſh 
roughneſs of the ſkin; which is ſuccerded 
by pimples, that let out matter or a ſharp 
ichor ; and the .exulceration is attended 
with . itching, and ſpreads by contagion» 
It may juſtly be called an animated diſ- 
eaſe, as owing its origin to ſmall animals. 
Fof there are certain inſets, ſo very ſmall 
as hardly to be ſeen, without the atiiftance 
of a microſcope; which depoſit their eggs 
in the furrows of the cuticle, as in proper 
neſts { where; by the warmth of the place, 
they are hatched in a ſhort time, and the 
| young ones corhigg to full growth pehe= 
trate int6 the very eutis with their ſharp 
heads; and gnaw and tear the fibres, 
Their ditings cauſe an intolerable irchingy 
which brings on a nieceffity of ſcratching z 
whereby the part is torn; and emits a thin 
humoor, which concretes into hard fcabs g 
| whilft the little worms conſtantiy burrows 
ing under the cuticle, and laying their 

eggs in different places; ſpread the dif- 
caſe. | 


Hence the reafoa maniſeſtly appears 


{ why the diſcafe is communicated by the 


linen, weating apparel, gloves, &c. which 
were uſed by infected perſons : tor the 

| which had ffack to foft ſubſtahces of this 
kind, are rabbed into the furrows of the 
cuticle, and are there hatched and nous 


erening. The Italians baye | iſhed. 
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lities, for they are polite, prudent; inge- 


and the molt criminat plea - 
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Now what is of greateſt moment in this 
theory is, that the knowledge of the true 
cauſe of the diſeaſe naturally points out the 
cure: for neither cathartics nor ſweeten- 
ers of the blood are of any ſervice here; 
the whole management conſiſts in external 
applications, ip order to deſtroy theſe cor- 
roding worms, and this is eaſily affected: 
wherefore, firſt let the patient go into a 
warm bath, and then let the parts affected 
be anointed every day, either with the 
ointment of ſulphur, or the ointment with 
ipitate of mercury, which is leſs of- 
— to the olfactory organs; inftead of 
which a liniment may be made of orange 
flowers, or red roſes, the mercurial red 
corroſi ve, and hog's lard, pounded toge- 
ther, which is T a vey pleaſant ſmell, 
and of equal ethcacy. ead. 
: ITINERANT JUDGES, a name 
formerly given to thoſe judges who were 
ſent into teveral counties to hear cauſes, 
JUBLLEE, among the Jews, denoted 
every fiſtieth year, being that which fol- 
lowed the revolution of ſeven weeks of 
ears ; at which time all ſlaves were made 
ree, all debts annihilated, and all lands, 
Cc. reverted to their ancient poſſeffors ; 
all -agriculture was forbid, and the poor 
intitled to all the productions of the earth 
that year. The privilege extended only 
to original Iſraelites. e 
According to Maſius, the word is de- 
rived from Jubal, the inventor of muſical 
inſtruments; whence: the words Jobel, 
and. Jubilee, ſignified the year of delive- 
rance and remiſſion, becauſe proclaimed 


with the found of one of thoſe inftru- 


ments, which at firſt was no more than 
the horn of a ram. f 

The Chriſtians, in imitation of the Jews, 
have likewiſe eftabliſhed Jubilees, which 
began in the time of pope Boniface VII. 
in the year /1300, and are now practiſed 
every twenty-five years; but theſe relate 
only to the pretended forgiveneſs of fins, 


. and: the indulgences granted by the church 


of Rame : together with the privilege of 
performing a thoufand frolics in maſque- 
rade. The ceremony of the jubilee ob- 
ſerved at Rome, begids in the fo'lowing 
manner: the pope. goes to St, Peter's 


church, to apen the, holy gate, which is 
' walled op, .apd opened only on this occa- 
ion; and, holding a. golden hammer in 


his' hand, he knocks at the gate three 


times, repeating the words, Aperite mi- 


Si. portas juſticiæ, &c, Open to me the gates 


* of ri bteouſneſs » Til go into them, and 
will x 


raiſe the Lord. Pal. cxviii. 19. upon 


> „ 
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| which the maſons fall to work, and break 


down the wall that ſtops up the gate: 
which done, the pope kneels down before 
it, and the penitentiaries ſpripkle him 
with holy water. Then, taking vp the 
croſs, he begins to fing Te Deum, and 
enters the church, followed by the clergy. 
In the mean time, three catdinal-legates 
are ſent to open the three other holy gates 
which are in the churches of St. John of 
Lateran, St. Paul, and St. Mary the 
Greater. When the boly year is expired, 
the holy gates are ſhut in this manner: 
the pope, after he has bleſſed the ſtones 
and mortar, lays the firſt ſtone, and leaves 
there twelve boxes of gold and ſilver me- 
dals after which the holy gates are 
walled up as before, and continue fo till 
the next jubilee. i 
JUDAISM, the religious doctrines and 
rites of the Jews. 5 7 
JUDE, or the , general E of JUDE, 
a canonical book of the New Teftament, 
written againſt the heretics, who by their 
diſorderly lives and impious doctrines, 
corrypted the faith and good morals of the 
Chriltians. St. Jude draws them in lively 
colours, as men given vp to their paſſions, 
full of vanity, conducting themſelves by 
cy wiſdom, and not by the ſpirit of 


In the early. ages of Chriſfianity, ſe- 
veral rejected this Epiſtle, becauſe the a 
kl wr books of Enoch and the aſcetfion 
of Moles are quoted in it. Nevertheleſs, 
it is to be found in all the ancient eata- 
logues of the facred writings ; and Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, Tertullian, and Ori- 
gen, quote it as written by Jude, and 
reckon it among the books of ſacred 
Scripture. | 

JUDGE, an officer appointed by the 
ſovereign powers of any country to diftri- 
bete juſtice to their ſubjets, which they 
themſelves cannot do in perſon. 

' Bock of JUDGES, a canouical book of 
the Old Teftament, ſo called from its re- 
lating the ſtate of the Iſraelites under the 
adminiſtration of many iltufriovs perſons 
who were called jodges, from their being 
both the civil and military governors of 
the people, and who were raiſed up by 
God upon | ſpecial occafions, ' after the 
death of Joſhua, till the time of their 
making a king. In the time of this pe- 
culiar polity, there were frveral remark- 
able occurrences, which are recorded in 
this book. It acquaints us with the groſs 
impiety of a new generation which ſprung 


up after the death of Jothua, and gives vs 
k 
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a ſhort view of the diſpenſat ions of heaven 


towards this people, ſometimes relieving 
and delivering them, and at others, ſe- 
verely chaſtiſiag them by the hands of 
their enemies. | 


The book of Judges is uſually divided | 


into two parts: the one containing the 
Hiſtory of the judges from Othniel to 
Samſon z which ends with the fixteenth 
chapter: the other containing ſeveral 
memorable actions, which were perform- 
ed in or about the time of the judges, 
from the ſeventeenth chapter to the end of 
the book. The author of this book is 
wholly unknown ; ſome aſcribe it to Sa- 
muel, others to Hezekiah, and others to 


_ 
UDGMENT, among logicians, a fa- 
culty or rather act of the human ſoul, 
be it compares its ideas, and per- 
ceives their agreement or diſagreement. 
JUDGMENT, in law, the ſentence 
of the judges upon a ſuit, &c. X 
JUDGMENTS for crimes, in caſe of 
treaſon or felony, muſt be by an expreſs 
ſentence, an out-lawry, or abjuration : 
and no judgment can be inflicted contrary 
to law, or that is not appointed by act of 
parliament. 
8 FT debts, is acknow- 
ged by a perſon's giving a general 
warrant of attorney to any attorney of 
the court in which it is to be acknow- 
ledged, to appear for him at the ſuit of the 
party to whom the ſame is to be done, 
and to file common bail, receive a declata- 
tion, and then to plead, non ſam informa- 
tus, I am not informed ; or to let it paſs 
nibil dicit, he ſays nothing; upon which 
zudment is entered for want of a plea. _ 
St. IVES or Se. II ES, in Cornwall, 
upon the ſea-banks, and as it were hangs 
over the ſea like a tongue; it was for- 
merly called Pendennis, is a neat town 
for this county ; the inhabitants are 
wealthy, and have a god trade in pil- 
 chards, and the haven below it is called 
St. lics Bay, which is now but inconſi- 
derable, by reafon of the bay's being 
almoſt choaked up with ſand ; it is a bo- 
rough that ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; king Charles I. anno 1641, re- 


newed their charter, by which he grants 


them to have a common ſeal, a mayor, 
twelve capital, and twenty-four mferior 
burgefſes, a recorder, town clerk, &c. of 
which the mayor in his office, and a year 
aſter, the ſenior burgeſs and recorder, {hall 
be always juſtices of the peace; they 
have two markets weekly on Wedneſday 
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and Saturday ; the election for members 
of parliament is made by the corporation 
and all the inhebitants that pay ſcot and 
lot. Diſtance frem London 229 computed, 
and 279 meafured miles. | 

Se. IVES, in Huntingdonthire, is a fair, 
large, and ancient town, that has a very 
good market for cattle weekly on Moti- 
day ; diftant from 'London 49 computed, 
aud $7 meaſured miles. 

JUG, an earthen pot, commonly made 
with a ſwelling in the belly, and a flender 
neck ; thoſe made ſtreight or cylindrical 
being called mugs ; alfo > picaſant, fami- 
liar nick-name for Joan, or any country 
woman. 

JUGALE, in anatomy, the cheek 

ne. 

JUGERUM, in Roman antiquity, 4 
ſquare of one hundred and twenty Roman 
feet ; its proportion to the Engliſh acre 
being as ten thouland to fixteen thouſand 
and nincty-ſ-yven. See Meaſure. 

_ JUGULAR, in anatomy, an appella- 
tion given to two veins of the neck, which 
ariſe from the ſubclavians. 1. The ex- 
ternal, jugular, diſtributed over the exter- 
nal parts of the head, and which, in its 
ſeveral parts, receives different denomina- 
tions from them, as the frontal, temporal, 
occipital, &c. vein. 2. The internal ju- 
gular, which gives ramifications" to the 
larynx, the pharynx, the muſcles of the 
os hyoides, and to the tongue; theſe which 
are under its vertex being called raninæ. 
But beſides theſe branches, its trunk ter- 
minates in a diverticulum, called the ju- 
gular fack, and brings back the blood 
trom the finuſes of the dura mater, and 
rom the brain. © See Vein. 

There are alſo certain glands in the 
anterior part of the neck, called jugular. 

FUICE denotes the ſap of vegetables, 
when expreſſed. | 

JUICE is alfo uſed to denote the li- 
- quors of avimals, as the nervous juice, 
the pancreatic juice, &. 

LVINGO, a pleafant town in Back- 
ingham(hirce, ſcated among woods, with 
a weekly market on Friday ;- diſtant from. 
London 30 computed, and 45 meaſured 
males. a 80 

UJUBES, Fujube, in pharmacy, a 
fruit of the plum kind, about the fize and 
- thape of an olive, confifting of a pretty 
| thick reddiſh yellow Rin, a whitiſh fun- 
gous pulp, and a wrinkled ſtone of an ob- 

long figure. It is the produce of @ prickly 
tree, with three-ribbed leaves, and ber- 
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baccous or yellowith flowers, ſometimes 
, Ys . found 


> 
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found wild, and- commonly cultivated in | 
the ſouthern parts of Europe. 

JULEP, in pharmacy, an alterative 
medicine, unknown to the ancient Greeks, 
and invented by the Arabians, compoled 
Chiefly of Jilfitled waters, &c. and 1ſweet- 
ened with ſugar or proper ſy rups. 

It was fo called, brcauſe uſually 

repared of ſweet ingredients, julep ſigni- 
Tying, in the Perſian language, a ſweet 
tion, 

JULIAN PER1QD, in chronology, a 
Period fo called, as being adapted to the 
Julian year. 


It is made to commence before the 


creation of the world. Ifs principal ad- 
vantage lies here, that the ſame years of 
the cycles of the ſun, moon, and indicti- 
on, by which three cycles it was made to 
couhit by Joſeph Scaliger in 1580, be- 
Jonging to any year of this period, will 
never fall together again till after the ex- 
piration of ſeyen thouſand nine hundred 
and eighty years. There is taken for the 
firſt year of this period, that which hath 
the firlt of the cycle of the ſuv, the firſt 
of the cycle of the moon, and the firſt 
of the jndiftion cycle, and ſo reckoned 
on. ; 

The firſt year of the Chriſtian æra is 
always, in our ſyſtems of chronology, the 
4714th of the Julian period. : 

To find what year of the Julian period 
any giveh year of Chriſt anſwers to: to 
the given year of Chriſt add 4713, be- 
cauſe ſo many years of the Julian period 
were expired A. D. 1 ; and the ſom gives 
the year of tlie Julian period ſooght. 

On the contrary, having the year of 
the Julian period given, to find what year 
of Chriſt anſwers thereto : from the year 
of the Julian period given, ſubtract 4713, 
and the remainder will be the year 
Jought. 

JULTAN YEAR, that formerly uſed 
in England and ſeyeral other countries, 
called the old year, introduced by Julias 
Cæſar, which for three years together has 
but three hundred and ſixty-five days, 
but every fourth year three hundred and ſix- 
ty-fix days, upon account that fix hours and 
three hundred and fixty-five days were the 
mean ſolar year, and four times fix hours 
made one natural day ; but this, by ex- 
perience, is found to be too much by 
about eleven. minutes, ſo that in about 
one hundred and thirty-one years this ac- 
count will be one day too late, which oc- 
cahons the difference between the Julian 
and Gregorian account or ca. 
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Weſtphalia, in 
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JULIERS DUCHY, in the circle of 
Germany, bounded b 

Pruſſian Guelderland on the north, by the 
electorate of Cologa on the eaſt, by the 
electorate of Triers an the ſouth, and by 


the biſhoprick of Liege and the Nether» | 


lands on the weſt, being about 60 miles long, 
and 30 broad, conſiſting of good arable 
and paſture grounds, and abounding in 
cattle, It produces alſo great quantities 
of woad, or wad, for dying, as well as 
corn. This country, with the duchy of 
Berg, have been much contended for by 
the electors of Brandenburg, Saxony, and 
the elector Palatine ; but the electots of 
Brandenburg and Saxony ſuffer the elector 
Palatine to poſſeſs: it at preſent. 

JULUS, an inſect, called in Engliſh 
the gally-worm, which is eſteemed a very 
valuable medicine in the jaundice, and 
{uppreſion of urine, 

UL, the ſeventh month of the year, 
during which the ſun enters Lc(o. 


It was called Julius, by Marc Antony, 


from the ſurname of the dictator C. Cx+ 
far, who was born in this month. It 
was before called Quintilis, as being the 
fifth month of the year in Romulus's ca 
lendar, which began in March, 
About the zoth day of this month, 
what are commonly called the dog-days 
begin, which by reaſon of the ſultrineſs of 
the air is ſeldom ſo healthful as che other 
ſcaſons of the year. The painters repre» 
ſeur this month by a ſtrong robuſt man, 


| having a light- yellow jacket on, eating 


cherries, or other red fruits, which are 
now in their full prime and ripeneſs, 
with a ſwarthy, ſun-burat face, neck, and 
hands, his head crowned with a garland 
of centaury, and Time bearing a ſcythe 
on his ſhoulder, with a bottle hanging at 
his girdle, and a lion by, his fade, a 
JUMENTA, in zoology, the name by 
which Linnæus calls the fifth order of 
quadrupeds, the characteriſtic of which 


is, that the teeth of all the animals be- 


longing to it are placed in a different man- 
ner from the other five orders. 


To this order belong the elephant, rhi - 


noceros, hippopotamus, horſe, and hog. 
JUNCUS, the ruſh, in botavy. Au- 
thors have divided the ſeveral ſpecies of 
juncus into what they call ruthes, and 
ruſh-graſſes, from their having or want» 
ing leaves; but the fructifications in both 
are the ſame. | 
It is a dry ſmooth ſlalk, brought to us 
along with the leaves, and ſometimes the 


fowers, from Turkey and Arabia, tied up- 
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In bundles about a foot long. The ſtalk, 
in ſhape and colour, ſome what reſembles a 


barley ſtrawz it is full of a fungous 
pith, like thoſe of our common ruſhes : 
the leaves are like thoſe of wheat, and 
ſurround the ftalk with ſeveral coats, as 
in the reed: the flowers are of a carna- 
tion colour, ſtriped with a lighter purple. 
The whole plant, when in perfection, has 
a hot bitteriſh, not unpleaſant aramatic 
+ taſte, and a very fragrant ſmell ; by long 
keeping, it lofes greatly of its aromatic 
flavour. Diftilled with water, it yields a 
confiderable quantity of eſſential oil, It 
was formerly often uſed as an aromatic, 
and in obſtructions of the viſcera, &c. 
but at preſent is ſcarce otherwife em- 
ployed than as an ingredient in mithridate 
and theriaca. 

JUNE, the fixth month by the vulgar 
computation, and formerly the fourth, 
but now alſo the fixth by the civil reck- 
oning. The ancients repreſent this month 


by a young man cloathed in a mantle of | 


a deep green colour; having his head or- 
namented with a coronet of bents, king- 
cobs, and maiden-hair, holding in his 
left-hand an angle, in his right Cancer, 


and on his arm a baſket of ſummer-fruits. | 


JuNETING, JENNETTING, or 
OHN-APPLE, 'a ſmall eating apple 
that is firſt ripe in the month of * 

JUNIPER, in botany, an exer- green 
tree or buth, clothed with flender, nar- 
row, ſtiff, ſharp leaves, like prickles, 
which ſtand generally three together: 
the flowers are a kind of ſmall ſcaly cat- 
kins, growing on one plant; the fruit, 
round berries, growing on a different one, 
containing each three oblong irregular 
ſeeds, It is common on heaths in diffe- 
rent parts of Europe; and is found, at 
all ſeaſons of the year, both with varipe 

reen or red berries, and with ripe bluith 

lack ones. l 

The berries are brought chiefly from 
Holland and Italy: they thould be choſen 
freſh, not much ſhrivelled, and free from 
mouldineſs, which they are very ſubject 
to contract in keeping. They have a 
moderately ftrong, not diſagreeable, ſmell, 
and a warm pungent ſweetiſh taſte, which, 
if they are Jong chewed or previouſly 


well bruiſed, is followed by a confider- 
able bitterneſs. Diſtilled with water, they 
yield a yellowith effential oil, very fub- 
tile and pungent, in ſmell greatly reſem- 
bling the berries ; in quantity, if they 
have been ſufficientl 
ounge from forty 3 


bruiſed, about one 
remaining decoc- 
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tion, inſpiſſated to the confiſtence of 8 
rob or extract, has a pleaſant, balſamic, 
ſweer taſte, with a greater or leſs degree 
of bitterneſs. A part of the flavour of the 
berries ariſes alſo in diſtillation with rec- 


| rified ſpirit; the inſpitſated tincture con- 
fiſts ot two diſtinct ſubſtances ; one oily ' 


and ſweet, the ather tenacious, 
and aromatic, 

Theſe berrics are vſeful carminatives, 
detergents, and diuretics, The diſtilled 
oil is a very ſtimulating diuretic, ap- 
proaching in quality to that of turpen- 
tme, like which, it impregnates the urine 
with a violet ſmell: the ſpirituous extract 
gives the ſame kind of ſmell; as does 
likewiſe the berry in ſubſtance, in a low- 
er degree; but the watery extract or cob, 
as being diveſted of the oil, has no ſuch 
effect. This laſt may be uſed with ad- 
vantage in caſes where the more ftimulat- 
iag preparations would be improper ; as in 
catarrhs, debilities of the ſtomach and in- 
teltines, and dithculries of the urinary ex- 
cretions, in perſons of an advanced a 


Among the arcmatics that have been tried 


in conjunction with juniper berries, ſweet 
fennel ſeeds and carraway ſeeds ſeem the 
beſt adapted to improve their flavour 1 a 
cordial water is prepared in the ſhops, by 
drawing off a gallon of proof ſpirit. from 
a pound of the berries, and an ounce and 
a half of each of the ſeeds, The water is 
ftrongly - impregnated with the volatile 
virtue of the berry; to which the more 
fixed ones may in many caſes be uſefully 
ſuperadded, by mixing with it a proper 
quantity of rob. 

We 8oſed to keep a diſtilled ſpirituous 
water of juniper in the ſhops ; but the 
vulgar got an opinion of its being a plea- 
fant dram, and conſequently the making 
it became the buſines, not of the apo- 
thecary, but the diſtiller, who ſold. it 
under the name of geneva ; but at preſent 
it is only a better kind that is made with 
the juniper-berry ; what they commonly 
ſell is made with no better ingredient 
than oil of turpentine, put into the fill 
with a little common ſalt, and with the 
coarſeſt ſpirit they have, which is drawn 
off much below proof firength, and is 
conſequently a liquor that one would 
wonder any people could accuſtom them- 
ſelves to drink it merely for the ſake of 
pleaſure. 

The juniper-berry is Iikewiſe an ingre- 
dient in the compound horſe-radiſh water, 
tincture of jalap, tincture of ſena, mithri- 


| date, and theriaca. The liquor remaining 


alter 
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aſter the diſtillation of the oil, paſſed 
through a ſtrainer, aud gently exhaled to 
the con ſiſtence of a rob, proves a medi- 
cine of great utility, and in many caſes 
is perhaps preferable to the oil, or berry 
itſelf. Hoffman is expreſsly of this opi- 
nion, and- ſtrongly recommends it in de- 
bility of the flomach and iateltines, and 
lays it 1s particularly of tervice to old 
people who are ſubject to theſe diforders, 
or labour under a difficulty with regard to 
the urinary excretion. 

JNC TO, or ]UNTO, a company of 
couſpirators, or a ſactious aſſembly of 
mal-contents met together, either to ex- 
erciſe that authority which their rebellion 
has put. in their power, or to conſult 
of ways and means of carrying on and 
Jupporting their preſent and future de- 
tigns. 

JUXK, among failors, certain pieces 
of old cable, &c. cut into different lengths, 
which are uſed to hang for fenders by 
the thip's. fides, or elſe it is untwiſted, 
and made into plates for cables, rope- 
yarn, or ſinnet, and if it be rotten they 
make oakham of it. 

* UNO, in Pagan worſhip, the fiſter and 
wife of Jupiter, and the goddeſs of kingdoms 
and riches; the is allo ſlyled the queen 
of heaven ; ſhe preſided over marriage and 
child-birth, and was repreſented as the 
daughter of Saturn and Rhea. She mar- 
ried Jupiter; but was not the mott com- 
plaiſant wife 3 for that god was ſometimes 
obliged to make uſe of all his authority to 
keep her it, due ſubjection; and Homer 
obſervet, that on her entering into a con- 
Ipiracy againſt him, he puniſhed her by 
luſpending her in the air with two anvils 
faſtened to her feet, and golden manacles 
in her hands, which all the other deities 
booked on without a pollibility of helping 
her. However, her jealouſy made her fre- 
quently find opportunities of interrupting 
her hutband in the courſe of his amours, 
and prompted her to punith with unrelent- 
ing .ſury Europa, Semele, Io, Latona, and 
the rei of Jupiter's miſi reſſes. Jupiter him- 
ſelf having conceived, without any com- 
merce with a female, Juno, in revenge, 
conceived Vulcan by the wind; Mars by 
touching a flower, pointed out to her by 
the goddeſs, Floraz and Hebe by eating 
greedily of lettuces. Juno, as the queen 
of heaven, preſerved great ſtate: her uſual 
attendants were Terror and Boldueſs, Caſ- 
tor, Pollux, and fourteen nymphs ; but 
her moſt faithful attendant was the beauti- 
ful Iris, or che rainbow. Homer deſcribes 
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her in a chariot, adorned with precious 
flones ; the wheels of which were of cbo- 
ny, and which was drawn by horſes with 
reins of gold. Bur the is more commonly 
painted drawn by peacocks. She was re- 
preſented in her temple at Corinth, - ſeated 
on a throne, with a erown on her head, a 
pomegranate in one hand, and in the other 
a ſceptre, with a cuckoo on its top. This 
ſtatue was of gold and ivory. 

JUNONIA, certain ſeaſts celebrated in, 
honour of Juno, at which time the maids 
of all ages ran racet, and petitioned 
her to give them huſbands ; at Rome an 
altar was erected to her as the goddeſs of 
marriage, Where the new-married couple 
offered either a white cow, geeſe, or ra- 
vens, from which they took the gal! be- 
fore they ſacrificed, and threw behind the 
altar, to intimate that in that ſtate no 
bitterneſs of ſpirit ſhall remain. ; 

JUNTA, JUNTO, or JUNCTO, in 
matters of goverpment, denotes a ſelett 
council for taking cognizance of affairs 
of great conſequence, which require 1e- 
crecy. 

IVORY, üer, the tuſk, or dens exer- 
tus of an elephant, growing on each ſide of 
his trunk, in form of a horn. Each twſk 
is fix or ſeven fect in length, and as thick 
as a man's thigh at the baſe, and almoſt 
ſolid; and both together ſometimes weigh 
about three hundred and thirty-pounds. It 
is much efteemed for its colour, poliſh, and 
the fineneſs of its grain when wrovght, 
The ivory of the iſles of Ceylon and Achem 
never becomes yellow, as that uf the terra 
firma and the Eait Indies docs; on which 
account the former is dearer. We have alto 
fine ivory brought from Angola, Sumatra, 
Kc. Large quantities of it are not taken 
in the Eaſt Indies immediately from the 
head of the animal, but found buried in tbe 
earth. The preparations of ivory have all 
the ſame virtues with thoſe of harts-horn, 
and its rafpings, in the ſame manner, as 
the ſhavings of harts-horn boiled into 2 
jelly with water, and have the ſame reſfio- 
| rative qualities. 

Staining and marbling of IVORY gel- 
le. Boll it firſt in a ſolution of alum, in 
the proportion of one pound to two quarts 
of water: and then prepare a tincture of 
the French berries, by. boiling half a 
pound of the berries, pounded, in a gal- 
lon of water, with a quarter of a pound 

of pearl aſhes. Aſter this tincture has 
boiled about an hour, put the ivory, pre- 


— 
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viouſly boiled in the alum-water, into ity 
| and let it remain there half an hour. 
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- Tf curmeric root be uſed inſtead of the 
French berries, a brighter yellow may 
be obtained ; but the ivory muſt, in that 
caſe, be again dipped in alum-water, after 
it is taken out of the tincture, otherwiſe 
an orange colour, not a yellow, will be 
produced from the effect of the pearl-alhes 
on the turmeric. . 

Staining IVORY green.—lIt muſt be boil- 
ed in a folution of verdigriſe in vinegar, or 
of copper in aqua-fortis, prepared as above 
directed, a veſſel of glaſs or earthen 
ware being employed for this purpoſe, till 
it be of the colour deſired. 

Staining IVORY red,---Take ſtrong 
lime-water, prepared as far other pur- 
poſes; and the raſpings of Braſil- wood, 
in the proportion of half a pound to a gal- 
Jon. Let them boil for an hour; and 
then put in the ivory, prepared by boil- 
ing in alum-water in the manner before- 
mentioned for the yellow ; and continue 
it there till it be ſufficiently coloured. If 
it be roo crimſon, or verge toward the 

arple, it may be rendered more ſcarlet, 

y dipping again in the alum-water. 
©- Staining IVORY &lue.---Stain the ivory 
firſt green, according to the manner above 
deſcribed; and then dip it in a ſolution 
of pcarl aſhes, made ſtrong and boiling 
hot: but it muſt not be cantinued longer, 
nor dipped oftener, than is neceflary to 
convert the green to blue. 

The ivory may otherwiſe be boiled in 
the tincture of indigo, prepared a5 by the 
dyers ; and afterwards in the ſolution of 
tartar. 4 
- Staining IVORY purple.--- This colour 
is to be treated in the ſame manner as 
was diretted for the red, except that log- 
wood mutt be ſubſtituted in the place of 
Braſil-wood; and the uſe of the alum- 
water muſt be omitted wholly. 

It a tedder purple be wanted, a misture 
of the logwood and Baſil muſt be em- 
ployed, inſtead of the logwood alone. 
The proportion may be equal parts; or 
any leſs proportion of the Braſil, accord- 
ing to the colour deſi red. 

' Staining IVOR V to, imitate torteiſeſpell.— 
The ivory to be ſtained muſt be firſt cut 
into proper plates, or ſcales, or other flat 
form. The:follawing mixture maſt then 
be prepared: Take of quicklime two 
parts, and of litharge one; and temper 
them-th the confiftence of a ſoſt paſte with 
foapye. Put this. paſte over all parts of 
the rvory," except ſuch. as are proper to be 
left tran fparemt, in order to the greater re- 


ſemblance of the tortoite-dhigll Ihe ivory 
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muſt then remain thus covered with the 
paſte till it be thoroughly dry; When the 


| paſte being bruſhed off, the wory will be 


found partly opake, and partly tranſparent, 
in the manner of tortoiſe- heil; and when 
put over a foil, of the kind of latten called 
aſhdue, will be ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable 
from it. It requires ſome degree of fan 
and judgment, to diſpoſe of the paſte ip el . 
a manner as to form a variety ot tranſpa- 
rent parts of different magnitude and figure 
to look like the effect of nature; and it will 
be an improvement to add ſemi · trau ſparent 
arts. This may be done by mixing whit- 
ing with ſome of the paſte to wesken its 
operation in particular places 5. by which 
ſpots of a reddiſh brown will be produced, 
that if properly interſperſed, eipecially on 
the edges of the dark parts, will greatly in- 
creaſe as well the beauty of the work, as 
its fimilitude with the real tortoiſe-ſhell. 
1 UPITER, in Pagan worſhip, 
the father af gods and men, and the great- 
eſt of all their deitics, was the Jon of Sa- 
turn and Rhea. That goddeſs perceiving 
her huſband devoured her- children as faſt 
as {he brought them forth, and being in 
pain for Jupiter, ſhe ſubfiituted a None in 
his room, which Saturn immediately 
ſwallowed. He was educated by the ſound 
of the inftruments of the Corybantes, 
Virgil tells vs, that he was fed by the 
bees, out of gratitude for which he chang- 
ed them from an iron to a golden colovr, 
Some ſay, that his nurſes were Amalthza 
and Meliſſa, who gave him goats milk and 
honey; and others, that Amallbæa was 
the name of the goat who nouriſhed him, 
aud which as a reward for her great fer- 
vices was Changed into a ; conſtellation, 
According to others, he was fed by wild 
pigeons, who brought him ambroſia from 
Oceanus ; and by an eagle who carried 
nectar in his beak from a ſteep rock; for 
which he rewarded the former by making 
them the foretellers of winter and ſammer, 
and the laſt by giving him inimortality, 
and appointing him his thunder-bearer. 
When grown up, he defrated the 2 
2 his father Saturn, and divided 
is Kingdom with his two brothers; Jupi- 
ter had the earth, Neptune the fea, agd 
Pluto hell. Jopiter had ſeveral wives, the 
firit of which, named Metis, he is ſaid to 
baye devgured when big. with child, by 
which he himfelf became pregnant, ap 
Minerva'iſyed out pf his head, camgſete- 
ly armed, and fully grown. i$7 feci 


was Themis; the name of his third 15 not 


Known z his fourth was the Celebrated 


uno, 
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Juno, whom he deceived under the form 

a cuckoo, who to ſhun the violence of a 
form fled for ſhelter to her lap, He was 
the father of the Muſes and Graces ; and 
had a prodigious number of children by his 
miſtreſſes. He metamorphoſed himſelf 
into a ſatyr to enjoy Antiope ; into a bull 
to carry off Europa; into a ſwan to abuſe 
Leda ; into a ſhower of gold to corrupt 
Danae 3 and into ſeveral other forms to 
gratify his paſſions, He had Bacchus by 
Semele, Pallas by Thetis, Diana and 
Apollo by Latona, and was the father of 
Mercury, and the other gods. 

JUPITER, A, in aſtronomy, one of 
the ſuperior planets, remarkable for his 
brightneſs. 

This planet is ſituated between Saturn 
and Mars, and revolves about his own 
axis in 9 hours $6 minutes. His perio- 
dical revolution round the ſun is perform- 
ed in 4332 days 12 hours 20 minutes, 
or almoſt 12 years, in an orbit whoſe ra- 
dius or ſemi- diameter is equal to 424 mil- 
lions of miles. The inclination of the 
orbit to the plane of the ecliptic is 19 
20', The place of the node S 7* 19 
54"; and the aphelion 9“ 9g' 34". 

Jupiter is the largeſt of all the planets, 
his diameter being 81155 Engliſh miles. 


Zee Planet. 


Jupiter has had his ſpots obſervable, 
ever fince the invention and ufe of large 
teleſcopes ; and from repeated obſervati- 
ons, they ſhew Jupiter's revolution about 
His axis is in 9 hours and 56 minutes. Be- 
ſides theſe ſpots, Jupiter has the appear- 
ance of three zones or belts encompaſſing 
his body: (ſee Plate XXV. fig. 4.) ſomes 
times more, ſo that his diſk ſeems clouded 
with them : what they are, no body yet 
can tell. The axis of this planet is alſo 
nearly perpendicular to the plane of his 
orbit. 

Conſidering the large maguitude of 
Jupiter, and bis ſhort diurnal rotation, 
the equatorial parts of his ſurface muſt 
have a prodigious velocity, which of con- 
ſequerice muſt cauſe him to be of a fphe- 
rordal- figure (as was ſhewn of the earth.) 
Accordingly, Caſſini found the axis of the 
equator to be to that of the poles, as 14 
to 18; but Mr. Pound afterwards more 
exactly determined them to be as 12 to 
13, agretable to Sir Iaac Newton's com- 


putation. 


Jupiter is obſerved with a telefcope to 


| have four ſatellites, which move about. 


Him in the times and diftances follow- 


ing; viz. The firk in 1 day 13 hours 27 


pv r 
minutes, at the diſtance of $5.6 ſemi-dias 
meters of Jupiter's body from his center, 
as meaſured by a micrometer. The ſe⸗ 
cond in 3 days 13 hours 13 minutes, at 
the diſtance of 9 ſemi-diameters. The 
third in 4 days 3 hours 42 minutes, at the 
diſtance of 14-3 ſemi-diameters. The 
fourth in 16 days 16 hours 32 minutes, at 
the diftance of 2 5:3 ſemi-diameters. : 

Galileo firſt diſcovered the fatel> 
lites or moons of Jupiter, in the year 
1610; and called them Medicea fidea, of 
Medicean ſtars; in honour of the family 
of the Medici, his patrons. The famous 
piece, called Sidereus Nuncius, in which 
he particularly deſcribes the diſcovery of 
theſ: ſtars, he dedicated to Coſmys Me- 
dicis II. the fourth great duke of Hes 
trurias 
The orbits of Jupiter's moons lie 


| nearly in the plane of the eclipticy 


which is the reaſon why their - motion is 
apparently in a right line, and not cir- 
cular, as it really is. -To underſtand this, 
let 8 (Plate XXV. Ag. 5.) be the ſon, T 
the earth in its orbit T H, I the planet 
Jupiter in his orbit ALB; and in the cen - 
ter of the four orbits of his moons. Then,; 
becauſe the plane of thoſe orbits dces 
neatly paſs through the eye, the real mo- 
tion of the ſatellite in the periphery will 
be apparently in the diameter of the orbit, 
which is at right angles to the line joining 
the centet of the earth and Jupiter- 

Thus ſuppoſing the earth at R, if DC 
be drawn through the center of Jupiter 
perpendicular to RI, the motion of each 
moon and their places will appear to be 
in that line. Thus, if the exterior moon 
be at E or F, it will appear to be at I 
either upon or behind the center of Jupi- 
ter; if the moon moves from E to K, it 
will appear to hate moved from I to L; 
and when it moves from K to C, it will 
appear to move from L to C. Again, 
while the ſatellite moves from C to M, 
it will appear to move from C to L; and 
as it goes from thence to F, it apparently 
moves from L to I. Thus alſo, on the 
other fide the orbit, while the fatellite 
deſcribes the quadrant F D, its apparent 


motion will be from I to D; and then 


from D to I again, as it comes from D 
to E. 

Whence, fince this is the caſe of each 
ſatellite, it appears that while each ſa- 
tellite deſcribes the remote half of · its or- 
dit CFD, its apparent motion will be di- 
rect, or from weſt to eaſt, along the line 


CD; ile it deſcribes the other 
| CD and while 'S — 
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Kaif DE C, its t mot ĩon 15 retro- * minutes of time, or 15 minutes of a 
grade, or from eaſt de weſt, back again | degree for every minute of time. Seg 
along the ſame line from D to C; ſo that | Longitude. 
each ſatellite traverſes the diameter of its The third problem is to find the diſ- 
orbit twice in cach revolution, tance of Jupiter from the ſun. This is 
The moons of Jupiter ſeverally ſhew | done as follows: Let the middle moment 
the ſame phaſes'to' him as ours does to us. | of the occultation of a ſatellite, as at G, 
They di v from our fight ſometimes; | be obſerved ; and again the middle mo- 
fo that it is very rare to have all the four | ment of the following at F; this will 
in view at once ; nor is it poſſible to know | give the time in which the arch G F ig 
which ſatellite ih order you ſec, but from | deſcribed. Then ſay, as the time of the 
the knowledge ofthe theory and calcu- whole revolution is to the time now found, 
lation ; becauſe the remoteſt ſatellite may | ſo is the whole circle of 360 degrees to the 
appear neareſt ig Jupiter, and the con» | degrees and minutes contained in the 
trary, as is evident from a view of the | arch FG; which is therefore the meaſure 
figure. ,_ of the angle FIG, or its equal TIS, 
Theſe moons, like our own, ſuffer an which is the parallactic angle 2 
eclipſe every timg they come into the | which being known at thus diſtance of 
ſhadow of Jupiter e at F. Alſo ſup- Jupiter from the ſun, I 8 is very cafily - 
poſing the at T, the ſatellite at G | found. 
will dudergo an accultation behind the} JURATS, in ſome counties, as at 
body of Jupiter, i is evident from the | Maidſtone in Kent, Rye in Eſſex, &c., 
ſcheme. As ain, aifatellite will ſometimes | are in the nature of aldermen for govern- 
loſe its 3 3, Ir paſſes over the en- | ing their ſeveral corporations; ſo in Jer. 
lightened diſk of its primary; as when it | ſey, they have a bailiff and twelve jurats, 
is at E and N, and the earth in R and T. | or affiftants, to govern the iſland. 
Laſtly, one fatellite at O may diſappear | JURIDICAL, ſomething belonging to 
behind another at K, or cauſe another to | the law; fo juridical days are ſuch wheres 
3 behind it at M. on courts are held for the diſpatch of law 
he obſervations by-teleſcopes have been | buſineſs, = ' 
eairied ſo far as to make-it — probable,, JURIS-CONSULTUS, among the Ro- 
that all the ſatellites do really revolve | mans, was a perſon ſkilful. or learned in 
about their own axis, by means of ſpors | the law ; with us it means a council, f — 


which they have diſcovered to belong to | jeant, judges N * | 
and. which by their mation cauſe a  TURISDICTION, in law, the power. * 
great variety in the brightneſs of the ſatel- | and authority with which any perſon is in- 
lites, and ſometimes do almoſt obſcure | veſted in erf RE in caſes of 
them: for which ſee Mr. Pound's obſer- | complaint laid before hitn. 
vations on Jones's Abridgment of the | Juriſditions are either eccleſiaſtical or 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, volume IV. | ſecular ; ecelgfiaſtical belongs to biſbops 
P+ 307. | | and their deputies. 
By means of - Jupiter's ſatellites ſeveral | Secular juriſdiction belongs to the king 
pn gy pv 1s in natural png have | and his judges. The courts and judges at 
an eaſy and elegant ſolution ; the firſt of | Weſtminſter are not reſtrained to any 
which is to determine the ratio of the ve- | county or place, they having juriſdiction 
locity of light: for the manner how this is | all over England ; but other courts are 
done, ſee Light. | | confined to their particulat juriſdictions, 
The fecond is to determine the longi- | which if they ge beyond, all their proceed 
tude of a place from any propoſed meridi- | ings become ne Fans a, Ju- 
an; which is caſily done by the follow- | riſdictions, they are of ſeveral Tarts; one 
ing method: Let the moment of tim in | of which {#6 holdvpleas, andotheglaine , 
which the ſatellite enters the ſhadow of | tif may eitherſue there or e King's , 
Jupiter be calculated for the given me- courts. Another is the conuance o 
ridian from tables of its motion; then | pleas 3 wha eien in the 
let the moment of time be well obſerved, | lord of the M / mira. 
when this immerſion happens at the pro-] kind is an erf ee as where 
poſed place ; the difference of theſe two | the king grants to Mens of a par- 
moments turned into motion will give the | ticular City or corporation, the, — 2 
longitude of the place, allowing 15 de- | of being ſued only within heir own city, 
grees for every hour, 1 degree for every | &c,- "4 #2 , 
| Vor. IL | 21 JURIS» 
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JURISPRUDENCE, the ſcience of 
what is juſt or unjuſt; or the Knowledge 
of laws, rights, cuſtoms, ſtatutes, &c. ne- 
cefſary for the adminiſtration of juſtice, 

URIS UTRUM, ia law, a writ in be- 
half of a clergyman, whoſe predeceſſor has 
alienared the lands belonging to his 
church. 

JUROR, in law, any perſon ſworn on 
a jury. 

JURY, a certain number of men ſworn 
to enquire into and try a matter of fact, 
and 'to declare the truth upon ſuch evi- 
dence as ſhall appear before them. 

Juries are, in theſe kingdoms, the ſu- 

reme judges in all courts and in all cauſes 
In which either the life, property, or re- 
putation of any man is concerned: this is 
the diſtinguiſhing privilege of every Bri- 
ton, and one of the moſt glorious advan- 
tages of our conſtitution; for as every 
one is tried by his peers, the mesneſt 
ſubjet is as ſaſe and as free as the 
greateſt. 

All criminal cauſts muſt firſt be tried 
by a grand jury, which commonly con- 
fiſts of twenty-four men of greater note 
than the petite jury, who are choſen in- 
differently out of the whole county, and 
no man can ſuffer the diſgrace of being 
tried in any ignominious cauſe, without 
their firſt finding him guilty ; if they 
find him innocent, he is immediately dit- 


charged ; but if otherwiſe, they only find 


an indictment, on which he is tried, and 
finally acquitted or convicted by the ver- 
dict of the petite jury, who are not only 
to be returned from the county where the 
fact was done, but near neighbours, ſuch 
as are moſt ſuſficĩient and leaſt ſuſpicious : 
to prevent partiality, the names of the 
58 s nefted fie wrote on ſeveral 

ieces of paper of equal fize, and delivered 
by the under-ſheriff to the judge's mar- 
mal, who cauſes them to be rolled up, all 
in the ſame manner, and put together in 
a box, and when any cauſe is brought 
to trial, ſome indifferent perſon is to 
draw out twelve of theſe papers, and the 
perſons whoſe names are drawn, if not 
challenged, are to be the jury to try the 
cauſe; and in caſe any are challenged 
and ſet afide, or do not appear, then a 
further number is to be drawn, till there 
is a full jury. 


When a juryman is ſworn, he muſt 


not depart from the bar on any account 
whatſoever, till the evidence is given, 
without leave of the court; and if thar 


be obtained, he muſt have a keeper with 


| him. 


[ 
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As ſoon as the whole evidence is 
ſummed up, the jury are to be kept to- 
gether till they are all of one mind, and 
unanimous in bringing in their verdict, 
without being admitted to the ſpeech of 
any perſon, and without meat, drink, 
fire, or candle. They are fineable, if they 
agree to caft lots for their verdict, and 
alſo for being tampered with in relation to 
it: but as they are the ſole judges of the 
fact, they are not fineable for giving a 
verdict contrary to what may _ plain 
evidence, becauſe the law preſumes that 
they may have ſome other evidence be- 
fides what is given in court; but where 
any corruption appears, a jury may be 
attainted for going contrary to evidence ; 
and if a jurer takes any thing either of 
the plaintiff or defendant for giving a 
verdict, he is to pay ten times as much as 
he has taken, or ſuffer a year's impriſon- 
ment; yet in trying cauſes, juries are to 
have their charges allowed them by the 
court. In all caſes of difficulty, it is 
ſafeſt for the jury to find the eſſential 
matrer, and to leave it to the judge to 
— how the law ſtands vpon the 
act. 

Infants, perſons of ſeventy years of age 
and vpwards, clergymen, apothecaries, 
&c. are exempted from ſerving upon 
juries 4 and barons, and all above them, 
are not to ſerve in any ordin jury. 

urors, in London, — not — S 
ouſekeepers, but have land or goods 


worth one hundred pounds; and they 


may be examined on oath as to that point, 
3 Geo. II. c. 25. 

The qualification of a juryman for a 
county, is ten pounds per annum, either 
in freehold or copyhold-eſtate, within 
the ſame county; but cities, boroughs, 
and corporate towns, are excepted by 
the ſtatutes: however, no jury is obliged 
to appear upon a trial at Weſtminſter, 
where the offence was committed thirty 
miles off, except it be required by the 
king's attorney-general. According to 
uſage, the ſheriff fthovld return twenty- 
four jurors, in order to fpeed the trial in 
caſe of challenge, fickneſs, &c. and 
ſhould he only return twelve, purſuant 
to the writ, he is liable to be amerced, 
By 4 and 5 W. and M. no ſheriff, bailiff, 
&c. under the penalty of ten pounds, 
ſhall return any perton to ſerve on a jury, 
who has not been duly ſummoned fix days 
before his appearance, nor under the like 
Pe ſhall he accept of money or other 

for excuſing the appearance of a 
| - Jurys 


1U'R | 

: jurymen neglecting to appear, 

ſhall be Gned in a * thy 
pounds, nor leſs than forty ſhillings, ex- 
cept they can give a reaſonable excuſe for 
their non-appearace ; and in caſe a jury- 
man does appear, aud refuſes to be ſworn, 
or to give a verdict, an attachment may be 
iſſued againſt him. : 

Lifts of jurors, according to the ſtatutes 
of 4 and 5 W. and M. and 7 and 8 W. 
III. are now is be made from the rates 
of each pariſh, and fixed on the doors of 
. churches, &c. twenty days before Mi- 
chaelmas, that public notice may be given 
of perſons omitted who. are qualified, or 
of perſons inſerted who are not fo ; after 
which, the lifts being ſettled by the 
juſtice of the peace at the quarter - ſeſb̃ons, 
duplicates are to be delivered to the the- 
riffs by the clerks of the peace; and 
the names contained in thefe tiſts muſt be 
entered alphabetically by the theriffs in a 
book to be kept for that purpoſe, together 
with their additions and places ef abode. 
The ſheriffs are liable to be fined for re- 
turning other perſons 3 and alſo if they 
return jurors that have ſerved two years 
before. Sheriffs, on the return of writs 
of wenire facias, are to annex a pannel of 
the names of a competent number of ju- 
rors, mentioned in the liſts, and not lets 
than forty-eight in any county, nor more, 
than ſeventy-two, unleſs they are other- 
wiſe directed by the judges, which jurors 
ſhall be ſummoned to ſerve at the aflizes,. 
&c. 

When. it is conceived that an indiſſer- 
ent and impartial jury will not be re- 
turned by the ſheriff, a ſpecial jury is 
Allowed; in which caſe the court, upon 
a motion made, will order the ſheriff to 
attend the ſecondary of the king's bench 
with his book of frecholders of the county, 
and the ſecondary is to mark a jury, in 
the preſence of the attornies on bath 
fides : alſo, if-a cauſe of conſequence is | 
to be tried, the court of king's bench, on 
a motion upon an athdavitmade, will make 
à rule for the ſecongdary to name forty- 
eight freeholders, out of which each party 
is to ſtrike out twelve, one at-a time, the 
plaintiff's attorney beginning firſt, and | 
the remainder of the jarors will be the 
zory for the trial: though the nomination 
of a ſpecial jury ought to be in the pre- 
ſence of the attornies on each fide; yet 
in caſe either of them neglects, or refuſes 
10 attend, the ſecondary may proceed, | 
and ſtrike, out twelve for the attorney that 


makes delaul. By 3 G. IL c. 25. on the 
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motion of the proſecutor, plaintiff, or dee 
fendant, on trials of iſſues on indiftments, . 
and in all actions whatſoever, the courts 
of WeltminRer are avthoriſed to order a; 
ſpecial jury to be ffruck in the ſame 
manner as upon trials at bar. Where a 
tpecial jury is ordered by a rule of court, 
in auy cauſe ariſing in the city, corpo- 
ration, &c. this jury is to be taken out 
of the lifts or books of the perſons qua- 
lified, which are to be produced by the 
ſheriffs, &c. before the proper otheer. 
The ſame indulgence is granted both ta 
merchants and foreigners ; for where two 
merchants are plaintiff and defendant, the 
court may be moved for a jury of mer- 
chants to try the iſſue between them; 
and if either of the parties in the ſuit be 
an alien, the jury, at the defire of the 
party, is to be compoſed of half foreigners 
and half Englith. Sce the articles Peers 
and Yerd:&. 

JURY-MASTS,, is a yard, or other 
malt put down into the ſtep of the fore or 
main-maſt, and faſtened into the partners, 
which being furnithed with fails, &c. the 
thip is ftcered and failed as well as they 
can, when by ſtorm or battle the fore or 
main- mall is loſt. 

FUST, a fport or exerciſe formerly uſed 
at the court of princes, ſometimes called 
tournaments or tiltings, which conſiſted in 
fighting on horſeback, armed with armovr, 
and a foear or lance, one perſon to one. 

JUST, fincere, honeſt, meet, fit, right, 
reaſonable, 

JUSTICE, Fufticia, in a moral ſcnſe, 
one of the four cardinal virtues, Which 
gives every: perſon his due; alſo the name 
of a ſupreme civil officer or magiſtrate 
appointed by the King or-common wealth 
to do right to the complainants by way of 
law ; of theſe there are many forts and 
diſtinctions, as juſtices of the peace, who 
are, or at. raft ſhould be perſons of wealth, 
credit, and unexceptionable character, ap- 
pointed by the king's commi ſſton to attend 
the peace of the county where they live, 
of Which ſome are called of the quorum, 
or ſuperior to the reſt, without the pre- 
ſence ox aſſent of whom. no .bufineſs of 
importance N tranſacted; their of- 
fice is. to. call before them, and examine 
and commit to priſon all thieyes, murde- 
rers, conſpirators, rioters, or other dif- 
rurbers ofthe public peace, or to- admit 
ſome to ban, and order others to be whip= 
ped, &c. according to the nature of the 
ollence. 
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Juſtice is painted in a crimfotn mantle. 
trimmed with filver, and was called the 

deſs Aſtrea, who holds a pair of ſcales 
in one hand, and a ſword in the other. 

JUSTICE, Fufticiarius, in a legal ſenſe, | 
a perſon deputed by the King to adminiſter 
Juſtice to his ſubjects, whoſe authority 
ariſes from his deputation, and not by 
right of magittracy, 

USTICES within the Liberties, are 
Juſtices of the peace who have the ſame 
authority in eities or other corporate towns, | 
as the others have in counties, and their 
power is the ſame, only theſe laſt have 
the affize of ale and beer, wood, and 
victuals, &c. 

JUSTICES of Oyer and Terminer, are 
thoſe who, are appointed to hear and de- 
termine what is to be done with offenders 
againſt the public peace, as inſurrections, 
riots, thefts, &c. 

JUSTICES of Gaol Delivery, are thoſe 
who are commiſſioned to determine the 
cauſe of thoſe, who are committed to 
gaol upon offences committed againſt the 
public peace and ſafety of the common- 

wealth. 

JUSTICES of  Nifs Prius, and Yuftices 
of Aſſize, are now the fame, and try 
cauſes of right and property between man 
and man. 


_ JUSTICE of the King's Bench, 
as by his oflice a lord, whoſe buſineſs it is 


to hear and determine all pleas of the 
crown, viz. treaſons, felonies, &c. 

Chief JUSTICE of the Common Pleas, 
hears and determines all cauſes at the 
common-law, that is, all perſonal and 
real cauſes; and he is likewiſe a lord by 
his place. 

Lords IUSTICES, are ſuch of the no- 
bility to whom by deed the power of the 
executive part of the law is deputed by the 
king, dus ing his abſence abroad in foreign 
Countries. 

' JUSTICE-SEAT is the higheſt ſo- 
reigu court, always held before the lord 
chief juſtice in eyre of the foreſt; in 
which court fines axe f:t for offences, and 
judgrrents given. 

USTICIARY, one who acts as a 
Juſtice, and adminiflers right, .* 

J#USTICTARY, or Court of US TI. 
CIAK , in Scotland a court of ſupreme 
juriſdiction in all criminal cafes. 

JUSTIFIABLE, that may be vindi- 
cated, defended, or proved to be in the 


right. I 
JUSTIFICATION, in law, fignifies 
@ maintaining, or ſhewing a ſuſheient 


FY's 
reaſon in court, why the defendant did 
what he 1s called to anſwer. 

JUSTIFICATION, in . is 
clearing a tranſgreflor from the puniſhment 
threatened in the divine law, by apply- 
ing or imputing Chriſt's righteouſneſs to 
the ſinner, and pleading bis merits and 
ſufferings in behalf of the offender. | 

JUSFIFY, to vindicate, defend or 
clear, to prove right, infiocent, or harms 
leſs; in printing it is the amending cer» 
tain irregularities that ariſe by the letters 
in a form not being exactly ſized, and fo. . 
rendering the lines uneven. 

* JUSTINIANI (AUGUSTIN) bi- 
ſhop of Nebbio in the iſle of Corſica, was 
born at Genoa in the year 1470. He 
became a Dominican the 25th of April, 
1487, and applied, himſelf to his ſtudies 
with fo much earneſtneſs, and under 
ſuch able maſters, that he became a very 
learned man, He underſtood philoſophy, 
mathematics, divinity, Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabick, and Chaldee. He taught in 
the province of Lombazdy eighteen years 
with great advantage to his hearers ; he 


| was made biſhop of Nebbio the fifteenth 


of Noyember, 1514, at the recommen - 
dation of Cardinal Bendinello Saoli his 
couſin, and: received his bulls before he 
knew the good offices this cardinal had 
done him. He. aſſiſted at the council of 
Lateran, and oppoſed ſome articles of the 
Coneordate agreed. upon between France 
and the court of Rome. Nevertheleſs 
Francis I. invited him to Paris, and made 
him his almoner. He made uſe of this 
prelate's great {kill to ſet up the ſtudy of 
the Oriental tongues in the univerſity of 
Paris. 5 finding himſelf ſo near 
England, took a voyage thither, and was 
very much careſſed by Henry VIII. 
He collected a vers fine — and leſt 
it by his will to the republic of Genoa, 
He made many reparations in his biſhop- 
rick, and increaſed the revenues of it; 
he ſo beautified his cathedral church, 
dedicated to the holy virgin, that Maracci 
placed him among her faithful ſervants. 
He alſo tranſlated into the vulgar tongue 
ſome Latin works, the reading whereof 
might be. uſeful to clergymen. He loſt 
his life at ſea, in paſſing from Genoa to 
the ſe of Corſia, in the year 1536. He 
was not only a learned prelate, but very 
laborious, as it appears from the works he 
compoſed, and from thgſe which he cauſed 


| 


| 


to be printed. He went about a Polyglot 


bible, part whereof we may reckon the 


plalter, which he publiſhed, He was at 
great 


j v.T 


great charges for the edition, and finding j 


that he could not get his money by the 
ſale, and that princes did not promote 
his defigns, he complained of the ingra- 
titade of his age. | 

. * JUSTITIA, in Pagan worſhip, one 
of the virtues to whom the Romans exect- 
ed altars. She was repreſcated in the 
figure of a woman with a ſevere counte- 
hance, holding a pair of ſcales in one 
band, and a ſword in the o her; or rods, 
and a bundle of axes, and firting upon a 
fquare ſtone. She frequently appears blind- 
ſold, to ſhew that Justice has no reſpeRt of 


3. 

JUSTNESS, when applied to behaviour, 
fignifies honeſty, fincerity, piety, &c. 
when ſpoke of language, means the uſing 
the moſt pure, proper and fignificant 
phraſes ; when to thought, it means the 
arranging the ideas of the mind fo me- 
thodically, that the truth or ſalſehood of 
a propolition appears undeniably cer- 
tain. 

JUTLAND, a peninſula of Denmark, 
anciently called the Cimbrian Cherſoneſe, 
 FGituate between eight and eleven degrees 

of eaſt longitude, and between fifty-five and. 
fifty-eight degrees of north Latitude, bound- 
ed by the Categate fea, which ſeparates it 
from Norway, on the north, by the ſame 
ſea, which divides it from the Daniſh 
iſlands and Sweden, an the eaſt, by Hol- 
Kein on the ſouth, and by the German ocean 
on the weft, and is divided into North and 
South Jutland, the ſouth uſually called Sleſ- 
wick ; the whole about one hundred miles 
in length, from north to ſouth, and nine 
miles in breadth, from eaſt to weſt. The foi! 
of North — is not very fruitful, how- 
ever they have corn enough for themſelves, 
and abound in cattle, which they ſell 
lean in Germany and the Netherlands, 
where they thrive extremely. Slefwick is 
more fruitful in corn, horſes, and other 
cattle, with which they farniſh the 
countries to the ſouthward of them, The 
country is well fituated for a foreign trade, 
and has excellent harbours, but they 
want ſtock to traſſie with. North Jutland 
is. entirely under the dominion of the 
king of Denmark, but the duke of Hol- 
ein has the joint dominion of part of 
Sleſwick with him, and in ſome great 
towns and territories of Sleſwick each of 
them has a diſtin dominion. The duke 
of Holſtein's capital in Sleſwick is the 
city of Gottorp, From this country 
came the Anglo-Saxons, who conquered 
England in the fiſth century. 


JU X 
JUTURNA, a goddeſs, or nymph, 
worthipped by the Romans, and eſpecially 
| by the women and maids ; by the firſts 
| becauſe they expected by her afliſtance to 
| have eaſy and ſafe deliveries in child-birth 1 
by the latter, that they might have 
| matches or huſbands 2 ſtory mg 
being a' maid of great beauty Jupiter fell 
in love with her, and for the — of 
mutual affect ion, he beſtowed im 
lity upon her, either by changing her in- 
to a fountain, or making her the guar- 
2 it, — water — uſed in their 
acrifices, eſpeci in t of the 
dels Veſta. a _ 

* JUVENAL (DECIUS JUNIUS) 
a celebrated Latin poet, in the fiſt cen» 
tury, was born at Aquinium, in Italy. 
He went to Rome in his youth, and there 
ſpent half of his life in making decla« 
mations. He afterwards compoſed fatires, 
by which he acquired great reputation z 
but having laſhed in his vesſes Paris, who. 
was Nero's buſſoon and comedian, he 
| was baniſhed, by being ſent to command 
ſome troops in Pentapolis, on the frontiers 
of Egypt and Lybia. It is believed that 
he lived till the reign of Adrian, in 128. 
There are ſtill extant fixtcen of his ſa- 
| tires, in which he diſcovers great wit, 
| ſtrength and keenneſs in his language : 
but his ſtyle is not perfectly natural, and 
the obſcenities with which theſe ſatirets 
are filled, render the reading of them 
dangerous to youth, 
 * * TJUVENCUS (CAFUS VECTICUS 
{ AQUILINUS) one of the firſt of the 
Chriſtian poets, was born of an illuſtri- 
ous family in Spain. About the year 329 
he put the Life of Jeſus Chriſt into Latin 
verſe, of which he compoſed four books. 
In this work he followed almoſt word 
for word the text of the four evangeliſts ; 
but his verſes are written in a bad taſte; 
and his Latin is not pure. 

* JUVENTA, in Pagan worſhip, the 
goddeſs of youth, who had her ſtatue 
| placed in the Capitol at Rome by Servius 
Tullius, and had two temples excted for 
her in that city, 

* JTUXON (WILLIAM) archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, was born at Chicheſter, 
in Suſſex, in 1532, and being put to 
Merchant-Taylors ſchool in London, 
was fent upon that foundation to St. John's 
college, Oxford, where he obtained a fel- 
| lowſhip. He. here chiefly applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of the law, and entered him- 
ſelf a ſtudent of Gray's Inn, apparently 


5 


with the view of becoming a my _— 


A UF. 


but foon entering into the prieſthood, he 
applied himſelf ſolely to the ſtudy of di- 
winity, and in 1609 was preſented to the 
vicarage of St. Giles, in Oxford, whence 
he was fix years aſter promoted to the 
rectory of Somerton, in Oxfordſhire. A- 
bout this time, becoming the favourite of 
archbiſhop Laud, he by his means obiain- 
ed ſeveral preferments,, and among the 
reſt, was made prelident of the college, 
vice-chancellor of the univerſity, one of 
the chaplains to king Charles I. and at 
length biſhop of london. Though the 
city was at that time highly diſpleaſed 
with the arbitrary meaſures taken by the 
court, biſhop Juxon behaved in it with 
fuch ſweetneſs of manners, that all par- 
nes concurred in loving and revering 
him, At length, in 1635, Lavd being 
dent on increaling the power of the 
church, procured for him the poſt of lord- 
high-treaſurer of England. The whole na- 
tion, and eſpecially the nobility, were 
greatly offended at this high office-being 
given to a clergyman ; but he behaved. ſo 
well in the adminiſtration, as ſoon put a 
Atop to all the clamour raiſed: againſt kim. 
This place he held no longer than. the 
27th of May, 1641, when he prudently 
refigned the afl, to avoid the ftorm that 
then threatened the court and the clergy : 
for he had ſeen. his patron the archbiſhop 


committed to the Tower the preceding 


year. In the following February, an a& 
aſſed depriving the biſhops of their votes 
in parliament, and incapacitating them 
from any temporal juriſdiction. In theſe 
leading ſteps, as well-as the total-abolition 
of the * Ker order which followed, he 
was involved with his brethren ; but net- 
ther as biſhop nor as treaſurer was a ſin- 
gle” accuſation. brought againſt him in the 
Jong parliament. | 
During the civil wars he refided at his 
palace at Fulham, where his meek, in- 
offenſive, and-genteel- behaviour, notwith- 
ſtanding his remaining ſteady in his oye 
alty to the king, procured: him the viſits 
+ of the principal perſons of the oppoſite 


party, and reſpect from them all. In 1648 


He attended on bis majeſty at. the treaty 
in the Iſle of Wight, and, by his. parti- 
cular defire, waited- upon him at Cdtton- 
houſe, Weſtminſter, the day after the 
commencement of his trial; during which 
he frequently viſited him in the office of 


'a fpiritual father; and his majeſty de- 


OP 


clated he was the greateſt comfort. to him 


in that afflictive htuation. He likewiſe 
attended his majeſty ou the icattold, where 


TT -Y 
the king taking off his cloak and Ceorge, 


gave him the latter: after the execution, 
our pious biſhop took care of the body, 


which he accompanied to the royal chapet 


at Windſor, and ſtood ready with the 
Common Prayer-book in his hands, to 
perform the laſt ceremony for thek ing: 
but was prevented by colonel Whitchcot,, 
governor of the caſtle. 

He continued in the quiet poſſeſſion ob 
Fulham palace till the enſuing year, 1649, 
when he was deprived, having been ſpared 
longer than any of his brethren. He 
then retired to his own eflate in Gloy- 
ceſterſhire, where he ſpent his days in 
privacy, only now and then, for his 
health's ſake, riding a hunting with fome 
of the neighbouring gentlemen. Thus 
he lived till the Reſtoration, when he 
was preſented to the ſee of Canterbury, 
and in the little time he enjoyed it, ex- 
pended in buildings and reparations at 
Lambeth palace, and Croyden-houſe, near 
fifteen thouſand pounds. In the lattes 
end of his life he was greatly afllicted 
with the ſtone, which put a period to bis 
life, on the 4th 2 1663, at the 
age of eighty-one. bequeathed ſeven 
thouſand pounds to St. John“ college; 
and to other charitable uſes, near five 
thouſand: pounds. He publiſhed a Sermon 
on Luke xviii. 31. and ſome confidera - 
tions upon the Act of Uniformity. 

Jo XTA-POSITION, in natural phi- 
loſophy, expreſſing that order of aſſem- 
blage of the component parts of any body, 
that nature has appointed it, whereby 
one body or matter is known and diſtin- 
guiſhed from another, by the ſeveral prov 
perties wherewith it is endowed, and the 
ales it is fitted for. ; 

IVV, Hedera, in botany, an evergreen. 
plant-climbing and ſpreading on trees and 
old walls; with numerous ſlender twigs, 
and- angular leaves, When grown old, the 
angles of the leaves diſappear, the plant be- 
comes erect, produces — ſmall and 
herbaceous, in autumn; and cluſters of 
black berries in winter. 

The leaves of. ivy have a very nauſe- 
ous taſte, and little or no ſmell; Haller, 
ſays, they are. commended. in Germany 


* againſt the atrophy of children. Among 


us, they are ſometimes applied externally _ 


by the common people, for drawing and 


healing running ſores, and keeping iſſugs. 


2 Open. 8 


The berries were ſuppoſed by the an- 


cients to have a purgative and emetic 


quality ; and later, writers have 


recom- 
mended 


1X O 


mended them, in ſmall doſes, as alexi- 
harmic and ſudorific. It is ſaid, that 
in the London plague, the powder of them 
was given in vinegar or white wine with 
good ſucceſs, It is probable, however, 
that the virtue of this compound was ra- 
ther owing to the vehicle than to the 
ivy-berries. 

* IXION, in fabulous hiſtory, king of 
che Lapithes, married Dia, the daughter 
of Deionius, to whom he refuſed to give 
the cuſtomary nuptial preſents. Deionius 
in revenge took from him his horſes : 
when Ixion, diflembling his reſentment, 
invited his father-in-law to a feaſt, and 
made him fall through a trap-door into a 
burning furnace, in which he was im- 
mediately conſumed. Ixion being aſter- 
wards ſtung with remorſe for his cruelty, 
ran mad, on which Jupiter in compaſſion, 
not only forgave him, but rook him up 
into heaven, where he had the impiety 
to endeavour to corrupt Juno. Jupiter to 
be the better aſſured of his guilt, formed 
a cloud in the reſemblance of the goddeſs, 
upon which 1xion begat the Centaurs : but 
boaſting of his happineſs, Jove hurled 
him down to Tartarus, where he lies 
fixed on a wheel encompaſſed with ſer- 
pents, which turns without ceaſing. 

IXO, a kingdom of opens in the 
iſland of Niphon, bounded on the weſt 
by the kingdom of Omi, on the eaſt by 
that of Voari, and on the ſouth by Inga. 

* IXORA, in Pagan worſhip, a falſe 
god of the Eaſt Indians. The Bramins 
imagine that he is infinite; to illuſtrate 
which they ſay, that Brama, another vf 
their gods, being defirous of ſeeing Ixora's 
head, flew up to heaven for that purpoſe, 
but found his endeavours vain. On the 


] Y'N 

phoſes, willing to find the place whers « 
his feet ſtood, transformed himſelf into 

a hog, and made a deep hole in the 
ground with his ſnout, but without ſuc- 
ceſs. The body of Ixora, they fay, is 
ſo. bulky, that the ſerpent Baltagu, Which 
ſurrounds ſeven worlds, is not long enough 
to ſerve him for a bracelet, He is te- 
preſented ſtanding on a pedeſtal, his head 
adorned with long hair, his face white 
and ſhining, with three eyes, and a. 
creſcent upon his forehead. He has ſix- 
teen arms, each of which graſps ſome- 
thing : one holds fire, another pieces of 
money, another a drum, another a rope? 
another a firing of beads, another a ſtick, _ 
another a wheel, another a ſerpent, ano- 
ther a bell, &c. He has an elephant's 
ſkin over his ſhoulders, and is ſurrounded 
with ſeveral ſerpents. He wears alſo a. 
necklace, at which hangs a little bell. 
All theſe particulars are ſaid to be em- 
blematical ; thus his ſixteen hands denote 
his great power ; the ſerpents twinin 

about him, the revolution of ages; an 

the little bell, his great vigilance. | 

IXWORTH, a ſmall town .in Suffolk, 
whoſe market is weekly on Friday; diſ- 
tant from London 64 computed, and 47 
meaſured miles. 

JYNX, the wry-neck, in ornitho- 
logy, a genus of birds of the pye-kind, 
the beak of which is ſmooth, and the 
noſtrils hollowed : the tongue is very 
long, and of a rounded form, reſembling 
a worm : the toes are four in number, 
two before and two behind. 

Of this genus there is only one known W 
ſpecies, called, from its fingular manner of 
twiſting its head about, the wry-neck. It 
is about the fize of a lark, and 1s called 


ether hand Vifinou, the god of metamor- 


'The End of the Sz 


by authors jynx, torquilla, turbo, &ct 
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